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Passing on from the new-born child 
which was the subject of discussion in the 
last paper, let us find what its develop- 
ment is from tlic lirst days throutjh 
infancy and early childhood. AVhat de- 
velopment has the child made and of what 
things is he capable at the time he enters 
the kindergarten at the age of three or 
four? Perhaps the most careful observa- 
tions made upon a child from birth 
through these early years are those of Pro- 
fessor W. Preyer, of Jena. In this paper 
I will tr}' to get together in readable form 
the results of his observations. 

I. Eye Development. — Five minutes 
after birth slight sensibility to light. Sec- 
ond day, sensitiveness to light of candle. 
Sixth day, pleasure in daylight. Xinth 
day, sensitiveness greater at waking than 
soon afterward. Sleeping babes close the 
eyes more tightly when light falls on the 
eyes. Eleventh day, pleasure in light of 
candle. On the twenty-third day, pleas- 
ure in sight of rose-colored curtain was 
observed. From first to eleventh day 
there were irregular movements in closing 
and shutting the eyes. Twenty-fifth day, 
eyes opened and shut when child was 
spoken or nodded to. The movements of 
the eyes at first were from right to left; 
irregularity prevails through the third 
week. On the eleventh day the child di- 
rected the look toward the father's face 
and the light and looked upward. On the 



twenty-third day active looking begins, 
and a moving light is followed. . In the 
second month bright or highly colored ob- 
jects give pleasure. Forty-second day, 
pleasure in sight of colored tassels. Sixty- 
first day, child looked at mother and gave 
cry of joy; the father's face made the child 
gay. Sixty-second day, look directed at a 
swinging lamp. Ninth week, accommoda- 
tion for near and distant objects quite 
pronounced. Fourth month — ninety- 
eighth day, brow Avrinkled when look is 
u])ward. Fifteenth week, winking is ob- 
served. Seventeenth week, objects seized 
are moved toward the eyes; grasping at 
objects too distant. Movements are no 
longer irregular and non-co-ordinated. 
Fourteenth week, follows person moving, 
also follows pendulum. Sixteenth week, 
gazes at sides and ceiling of its carriage. 
In the fifth month the child looks inquir- 
ingly, and its reach for an object falls 
short. In the sixtli month winking is 
caused by a puff of wind in the face. At 
the end of the seventh month, opening 
and shutting of a fan causes opening and 
shutting of eyes; looks at flying s])arrow; 
and accommodation is perfect. Eighth 
month, brow not wrinkled in looking up- 
ward; ])lay of lid on hearing n()ise>; eyes 
oj^ened wide with longing; gaze turned in 
direction of falling object. Xinth month, 
eyes converged easily; objects that fall ars 
not looked after, but slowlv moving]: ob- 
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jects, e. g., tobacco smoke, are followed. 
Tenth month, brow invariably wrinkled at 
looking upward; convergence of lines of 
vision disturbed; objects thrown down are 
looked at. Eleventh month, child throws 
down objects and looks after them; new 
objects no longer carried to the eyes, but 
gazed at and felt; accommodation perfect. 
Twplfth month, pleasure in seeing men 
saw wood at a distance of more than one 
hundred feet. Fourteenth month, the 
child grasps at lamp above him. Twentieth 
month, first color tests; in the eighty-fifth 
week, no discrimination, neither in the 
eighty-sixth or eighty-seventh weeks; pu- 
pils very wide open and convergence easy. 
From the twentieth to the fortieth 
week, the advances in eye develo})ment 
are chiefly made along three lines: (1) A 
better discrimination of colors until the 
child is able at the age of three years to 
discriminate all .the colors except very 
pale and very dark ones; (2) a better ap- 
preciation of distance; (3) the mysterious, 
the novel lx?comes more and more attrac- 
tive. 

II. Ear Development. — At first the 
child is deaf, but on the fourth day hears 
noises like clapjiing of hands. Eleventh 
day, the child (|uieted by hearing father's 
voice; hears whistle. Twenty-fifth day, 
pulsation of lids at sound of low voice. 
Twenty-sixth da)% starting at noise of 
dish. Fifth week, child does not sleep if 
persons walk or speak. Sixth week, child 
starts at slight noises even in sleep; 
quieted by mother singing. Seventh 
week, is frightened at loud noises and sen- 
sitive to musical tones. Eighth week, 
tones of piano give pleasure. Ninth week, 
sound of watch arouses attention. Elev- 
enth week, head moved in direction of 
sound. Twelfth week, sudden turning of 
head toward sounding body. Sixteenth 
week, head turned toward sound with cer- 



tainty of reflex. Nineteenth week, 
j)leasure in sound of crumpling paper 
by himself. Twenty-first week, beating 
of gong enchains attention; disturbed 
by noise. Twenty-eighth week, gaze at 
}>erson singing; joy in military music. 
Thirty-second week, quick closing of lids 
at new impressions of sound. Ninth 
month, winking and starting at slam- 
ming noise. Tenth month, head turned 
at noise. Eleventh month, screaming is 
quieted by ''sh"I or by singing. Twelfth 
month (three hundred and sixty-third 
day), hears noise in next room and looks 
in direction of sound. Thirteenth month, 
child strikes keys of piano, and is pleased 
with singing of canary bird. Fifteenth 
month, child laughs at new noises, as gur- 
gling or thunder. Sixteenth month, 
holds watch to his ear and listens to the 
ticking. Nineteenth month, hears watch 
on his head. Twenty-first month, dancing 
not rhythmical. Twenty-fourth month, 
child tries to sing and Ijeat time. Thirtieth 
month, while eating, by chance puts hand 
to ear while kettle of boiling water stood 
before him, notices diminution in force of 
sound. Thirty-sixth month, musical notes 
C, D, Y. could not be rightly named by 
child, in spite of teaching. 

III. Development of Taste. — The 
sensation of taste is doubtless present at 
birth, but varies among different children. 
On the first day Preyer's child licked 
sugar, and on the second it licked milk. 
On the hundred and fifty-sixth day, child 
refuses breast, having had sweeter milk. 
End of twenty-third week, milk of new 
nurse taken, also cow^s milk and meat 
broth. Medicine taken at six months if 
sweetened. In the seventh month, new 
tastes cause play of features. One hun- 
dred and eighty-fifth day, cow's milk 
boiled, with q^^, is liked. In the eighth 
month, the child has pleasure in prepared 
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foods.. Xinth month, yolk of egg with 
cane sugar taken with expression of sur- 
prise; wat^r and bread liked. Seventeenth 
month, surprise at new food. 

IV. Development of Smell. — At time 
of birth strong smelling substances pro- 
duce mimetic movements. Coffee and 
cologne make no impressions till end of 
fifth month. Sixteenth month, smell and 
taste not separated; flower is taken into 
the mouth. Same in seventeenth month. 
Eighteenth month, objects no longer car- 
ried to the month. 

V. Organic Sensations. — From the 
first day the child showed, seemingly, 
pleasure in nursing, the bath, etc., and 
discomfort from cold, wet, hunger, tight 
clothing. It showed hunger by sucking 
movements, crying, restlessness. Cry dif- 
fers from that of pain or satisfaction. 
Third to fifth week, the nipple pushed 
away with the lips when satisfied — the 
same of the bottle. Tenth day, smile aftet 
eating. Fourth week, signs of satisfac- 
tion — laughing, opening and half shut- 
ting eyes; inarticulate sounds. It mani- 
fested fatigue by crying and nursing. 
During the first month the child's sleep 
lasts about two hours and it sleeps about 
two-thirds of the time. Second month, 
child has pleasure in musical sounds; in 
sight of human faces; laughs reflexively; 
frets when hungry; shows fatigue after 
hearing the piano; sleeps three hours at a 
time, sometimes five or six hours. Third 
month, shows pleasure by smiling at its 
mother's face. Fourth month, it has plea- 
sure in grasping at objects; three or four 
hours between meals; sleep lasts five or 
six hours; is astonished at seeing father 
after separation; smiles when well fed; 
shows joy in seeing image in the mirror. 
Fifth month, child shows pleasure in 
crumpling paper, tearing newspapers and 
rolling them into balls, pulling at glove 



or hair, ringing of bell. Discomfort 
shown by depressing angles of mouth; 
goes ten or eleven hours at night without 
food; pleasure in grasping objects in- 
creases; its arms move up and down when 
it is nodded to; depression, of angles of 
mouth and cry of distress caused by 
harsh address; hunger apparent in per- 
sistent gaze at bottle, crying and opening 
of mouth; astonishment at seeing father 
after separation and at sight of stranger. 
Seventh month, the child has pleasure in 
his own image in the mirror; he laughs 
when others laugh to him; cries from 
hunger and spreads out tongue; satisfac- 
tion shown by thrusting mouthpiece out. 
Eighth month, discomfort was shown by 
square form of mouth; craving for food 
shown by cooing sound; strongest feeling 
connected with appeasing of hunger; as- 
tonishment at new sounds and sights, at 
clapping of fan, at imitation of voices of 
animals. Ninth month, the child would 
strike its hands together and laugh for 
joy; shuts its eyes when something disa- 
greeable is to be endured and turns its 
head away; shows fear of a dog. Tenth 
month, the child shows joy at lighting of 
lamp. Twelfth month, the child grunts as 
indication of pleasure; is greatly aston- 
ished at new sounds. In the fourteenth 
month, the child shows fear of falling and 
is greatly astonished at a lantern, and the 
sixteenth month shows fear of high tones. 
In the seventeenth month, the sleep pe- 
riod is prolonged to ten hours, and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth months he 
laughs at thunder and lightning and fear 
of strangers ceases. In the twenty-first 
month, he showed fear of the sea; in the 
twenty-seventh month, astonishment was 
more seldom apparent. The child shows 
uncomfortable feeling through pity in the 
twenty-seventh month and weeps if hu- 
man forms cut out of paper are in danger 
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^j^ipulsive Movements. — The e.ir- 
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^ stretchings of arms and legs, accom- 
^-j^-ying an utterance. In the twelfth 
j^onth is an accompanying movement of 
the hand in drinking. In the sixteenth 
month, the child raised his hand to the 
eye while sleeping and there were accom- 
panying movements of the fingers while 
drinking. 

VII. Reflex Movements. — Some of 
the earliest reflex movements are the 
^^first C17;" movements due to light im- 
pressions; sneezing of the newly-born; 
coughing of the newly-born; yawning 
seen on the seventh day; first day, hic- 
cough; first ^\'Q^ days, choking, wheezing 
and yawning: seventh day, respiration ir- 
regular; ninth day, clasping; tenth day, 
lips protruded; twenty-fourth day, snor- 
ing. In the second month there was reflex 
movement of the right arm when left 
temple was touched; forty-third day. 
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sneezing caused by witch meal; fifth week, 
vomiting; eighth ueek, laughing caused 
bv tickling. Eespirations were twenty- 
seven to the minute in the thirteenth 
week; hiccough frequent, stopped by use 
of sweetened water. The right hand was 
regularly raised to the right eye in the 
fourteenth week. On the one hundred and 
seventieth day , sneezing was caused by 
blowing on the child: sighing appears in 
the seventh month. Number of respira- 
tions (in fever), forty and forty -two a 
minute, and in the tenth month it begins 
to inhibit reflexes. In the sixteenth 
month, respirations in sleep are twenty- 
two to twenty-five per minute. In the 
seventeenth month, the right hand is 
moved when the right nostril is touched. 
In the thirty-fifth month, there is a re- 
sponsive movement in the sleeping child. 
VIII. Instinctive Movements. — The 
fivsi, second and third days, the hands are 
instinctively carried to the face; on the 
fifth day, the fingers clasp firmly; the toes 
do not; sixth day, hands go into the eyes; 
seventh day, pencil held with toes; ninth 
day, no clasping by sleeping child; at the 
end of first week, lateral movements of the 
head; third week, clasping with fingers, 
not with thumb. Seventh week, clasping 
not yet with the thumb. Eleventh week, 
pencil held, but mechanically; thumb not 
used in clasping; head balanced occasion- 
ally. Thirteenth week, head tolerably 
well balanced; no voluntary movements. 
Fourteenth week, hands hold objects 
longer, with contra-position of thumb. 
Fifteenth and sixteenth weeks, no inten- 
tional seizing. Seventeenth week, eiforts 
to take hold of a ball, ball moved to eye 
and mouth. One hundred and eighteenth 
day, frequent attempts at seizing; follow- 
ing day, grasping gives pleasure. Four- 
teenth week, head seldom falls forward. 
Sixteenth week, licad held up permanent- 
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ly. This is the first distinct manifestation 
of will. Fourteenth week, the child sits, 
his hack supported. Eighteenth week, ob- 
jects seized are held firmly and carried to 
the mouth. Nineteenth week, child feeds 
himself meat. One hundred and twenty- 
third day, lips protruded in connection 
with seizing. Twenty-second week, child 
raised himself to sitting posture, and in 
the twenty-third week, was pleased at be- 
ing placed upright. Child places himself 
upright on mother's lap the twenty-eighth 
week. Thirty-second week, seizing with 
both hands more perfect; legs stretched 
up vertically; toes carried to the mouth. 
Ninth month, the child grinds his teeth 
and stands unsupported (unusually early). 
Forty-third week, bread crunched and 
swallowed; child turns over when laid on 
face; tries to walk. Forty-fifth week, child 
grasps at objects behind pane of glass; 
great gain in moving muscles of arm; 
shreds of paper are handled; bites his 



father's hand; smacks his lips; sits up- 
right; stands and stamps, but only for a 
moment. Forty-third week, the child 
creeps, and in the fifty-fourth week the 
child walks with support and creeps, but 
not in a straight line. Fifty-seventh week, 
he hitches along on hands and knees; can 
not walk without support. From the six- 
teenth to the fortieth month, the child 
perfects movements of hands and feet 
until he can begin to dress himself and 
protect himself with his hands, and can 
run, skip and dance a little. 

In the next paper, I will discuss the 
inner development of the child during 
these same years by noticing expressive 
movements, imitative movements, inter- 
pretative ability, speech, intellect, and 
feeling of self. For fuller treatment, see 
Professor W. Preyer's (1) The Develop- 
ment of the Intellect, (2) The Senses and 
the Will, of which this paper is a mere 
abstract. 



ART AND NATIONAL LIFE. 

JOHK L. LOWES, PBOFRSSOB OF ENGLISH LITKRATURK, H4K0yJEB COLLEGE. 



Of the vital connection between educa- 
tion and national life, there can be no 
doubt, certainly not since the appearance 
of Fouillee's remarkable book. And it is 
well worth while to consider whether, out 
of the recognition of this relation, there 
do not emerge certain principles that will 
help bring order into our sometimes 
rather chaotic ideas regarding the true 
function of art in the public schools. To 
make clear, if possible, a few of these 
guiding principles is the object of this 
paper. 

What is a nation? In 1808, Fichte, in 
that Address to the German Nation, 
whose echoes have not yet wholly died 
away, pointed out that the Nation, the 



Fatherland, lies far above the State. "The 
State means the assurance to its citizens 
of justice, of peace within their borders, 
of the right of everyone to win through 
industry his livelihood. * * * But 
all this is only the means, the condition, 
the scafl:olding of that which national 
life really stands for — the unfolding of 
the eternal and the divine in the world, 
always purer, completer, more harmoni- 
ous, in endless evolution." That asserts 
two things: First, that there really is 
something of the eternal back of the 
shows of things; second, that the nation 
is the embodiment of its part of that. Are 
they true? Does Greece stand simply for 
the struggles and achievements of a bril- 
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liant, versatile, beauty-loving people; or 
after all, is it the incarnation, th« em- 
bodiment of an eternal principle that 
through it lives and works to-day; one 
step in that unfolding — his word is "auf- 
UiiJien^' — of the eternal and the Godlike 
in the vrorld, of which Fichte speaks. Is 
Rome just the story of a mighty empire, 
of its wars, its laws, its vast buildings, its 
splendid roads; or is it, too, the incarna- 
tion of what through it is potent in the 
world to-day — ^a vivid energy, an organiz- 
ing force? What of the Hebrew? Of 
Venice? Of Florence? Is it not true that 
the conception of a nation as a force that 
stamps itself upon and moulds the cen- 
turies, is gaining ground, so that no 
longer our first question is. What wars, 
what intrigues, what rise and fall of kings 
and ministers; but, What does it stand for, 
embody, for the world, of the eternal veri- 
ties? If that be true, for our purpose it 
means two things. 

First, the nation must always be itself; 
that is, it must translate its message into 
its own language; must embody its mean- 
ing in its own form, and not another's. 
Think of the Renaissance, that great 
awakening that swept up over Europe in 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. 
It touched Italy, and Italy expressed her- 
self in warmth of color and grace of sculp- 
tured line — and that because it was Italy. 
It had awakened France, and there, instead 
of form and color, "as at some sunrise, all 
the world grew vocal and musical," and 
there had been the Troubadour, and the 
sunny Chivalry of Provence — and that 
becaupo it was France. It passed to Ger- 
many; and there we find, not glow of color, 
nor gleam of marble, not lilt of song — 
even though there were. the master singers 
and Hans Sachs — so much as something 
deeper, sterner, and more mystical; and so 
there was the trumpet voice of Luther, 



ion — and that because it "^ 
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and the Reformation- 
was not France or 
crossed to England, 
of these — save that' the Reformation 
showed itself in change of outward form — 
but instead the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth. Each spoke its message as it 
was given it to speak; and so it must al- 
ways be. The nation must be itself. 

But, second, it must always express, in 
itself, something above and beyond itself. 
Victor Hugo makes it the function of His- 
tory "to paint under the man of to-day 
eternal humanity." So, above and beyond 
and through national life is the ideal, 
often unconscious, for which it stands. 
We all know how recent events have made 
it the question of questions for us — ^not 
the tariff, not free silver, not this issue 
nor that issue, but just this: What do we, 
as a nation, stand for; and are we, or are 
we not, embodying our ideal? 

What, then, is the relation of Art to 
national life? In giving the one, I think 
I have given the other. For Art is just 
the fullest working out of what has been 
said; is, in a word, the interpretation of 
the age, of the nation, in terms of the 
eternal. One might almost say that the 
highest Art is just the highest national 
life coming to self -consciousness; that 
what the nation, in its mighty collective 
life, carves in lines that sometimes need 
the perspective of long centuries to read, 
the turn of an arch, the massing of the 
serried lines of an epic, the sweep of the 
procession on a temple frieze, strikes into 
instant, vivid life, as the essence of what 
that nation is. The best of what national 
life embodies finds its truest expression in 
the nation's art. 

From this two corollaries follow: First, 
there must be a nation before there can be 
great Art. It was when the dauntless 
lines at Marathon and Thermo})ylae had 
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flung back and shattered the brute force 
of the Persian myriads, that Greek life 
was fused into one, and out of that grew 
the age of Pericles. It was when Rome 
had fought its way out from between the 
upper and nether millstones, Etruria and 
Magna Graecia; had subdued its mighty 
rival across the sea, and made itself mis- 
tress of the world, that its golden age was 
ushered in. It was amid the intensest 
municipal life, when the city was the na- 
tion, that Michelangelo and the great 
Florentines carved and sang and painted 
and made their town immortal. It was 
when the two great streams of Saxon and 
of Norman had converged, when a com- 
mon enemy united warring factions, when 
Shakespeare could sing of his England 
as — 
* * This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England, 

This land of snch dear sonls, this dear, dear 
land, 

England, bound in with the triumphant 
sea" — 

then it was that England found her 
highest Art; then, and when under an- 
other queen a wdder national unity has 
brought her new development. Should 
not the next question be about ourselves? 
Is not the reason why we as yet have no 
truly national Art simply this, that only 
now are being laid for us the foundations 
of a real nationality? 

But action implies reaction; and so 
there must be great Art to bring a nation 
to its highest development. "Every na- 
tion,^' says Goethe, in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, "if it will count for anything, 
must have its epic; for which,^' he goes 
one, "there are other forms than that of 
the epic poem." The strophes of Rome^s 
epic were not always in the stately lines 



of the hexameter, but often in the statlier 
lines of roads and bridges, exalting the 
valleys, and bringing low the mountains, 
making the crooked straight, the rough 
places plain, and prej)aring in the deserts 
a highway for the Lord. But it did the 
one as it did the other, and the hexameters 
grew more majestic as the roads that cen- 
tered at the Golden Milestone reached 
ever further east and west; and the stately 
march of the hexameter inspired and was 
inspired by the tread of Roman legions 
over Roman roads. And it was Rome that 
spoke through both. 

Must we too have our epic? 'T say,'* 
writes Walt Whitman, in his Backward 
Glance o^er Traveled Roads — "I say no 
land or people or circumstances ever ex- 
isted so needing a race of singers and po- 
ems differing from all others, and rigidly 
their own, as the land and people and cir- 
cumstances of our United States need such 
singers and poems to-day and for the fu- 
ture. Still further, as long as the States 
continue to absorb and be dominated by 
the poetry of the Old World"--and this 
applies as well to other fields of Art — 
"and remain unsupplied with autochthon- 
ous song, to express, vitalize and give color 
to and define their material and political 
success, and minister to them distinc- 
tively, so long will they stop short of first- 
class nationality and remain defective." 

And so, in the rest of what I have to 
say, there are three things I wish to make 
clear: First, that for every nation. Art 
is the interpretation of its national life; 
or in otlier words, that life as that nation 
lives it, is the true subject of national Art; 
second, that this interpretation must none 
the less be in terms of what is everlasting; 
and third, that both these principles throw 
light upon the function of Art in 
education. 
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I. 

Art is the interpretation of the nation, 
of the -age. And that means that there 
must be no divorce between Art and life. 
"Beauty," says Emerson, in that essay on 
Art which all of us need to know, ^Hbeauty 
must come back to the useful arts, and the 
distinction between the fine and the use- 
ful arts be forgotten. If history were 
truly told, if life were nobly spent, it 
would be no longer easy or possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. * * * 
Beauty will not come at the call of a legis- 
lature, nor will it repeat in England or 
America its history in Greece. It will 
come as always, unannounced, and spring 
up between the feet of brave arid earnest 
men. It is in vain we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it is 
its instinct to find beauty and holiness in 
new and necessary facts, in the field and 
the roadside, in the shop and mill." And 
it is just the idea that the highest Art is, 
ever has been, ever can be "some pale, re- 
mote virgin, who must needs shiver and 
withdraw at the touch of actual life," who 
reveals herself to a few select votaries, 
initiated into her sacred mysteries, that 
has done more than all other ideas to 
make the word Art, like the word Culture, 
a shibboleth of the few against the many. 
Art, for the schools as for anywhere else, 
belongs to life, and draws thence, as well 
as thereto gives, its inspiration. That 
this is no mere theory, perhaps some con- 
crete facts will show. 

Let us start with what is seemingly 
the most remote. Is it true that in 
the best architecture, it is the life of his 
nation, of his times, that has always given 
the artist his first message? 

Consider, first, architectural decoration. 
Look at the ceiling or walls of the next 
church or public hall you enter, and note 
what you find. Unless it is an excep- 



tional case, it will very likely be a design 
whose motives run back to the Egyptian 
lotus, to the Greek acanthus, or the egg 
and dart, or to the Moorish arabesques — 
sometimes to one, often to all, and to 
others besides. Now recognizing once for 
all the immense historic interest of this 
infiuence of other races on our Art, let us 
notice just one thing. It was their own 
native lotus blossoms that gave to the 
Egyptians the capitals that crowned the 
shafts whose fdrm their own papyrus had 
suggested; it was the thorny acanthus of 
their own hills whose leaf the Greeks 
adapted to their columns; while in a land 
of pomegranates and of lilies of the valley, 
tlie chapiters of the Jewish pillars were 
of lily work covered with pomegranates. 
But because they used what was about 
them and found it good, must we go on 
imitating their results, instead of rather 
doing as they did, and finding out what 
lies about ourselves? The mediaeval 
builders often taught us that — witness the 
hawthomes of Bourges Cathedral, and the 
hounds and horns of the Lombard 
architects. 

Have we nothing of our own? "Only 
the other day," says Chas. C. Perkins, "we 
entered a greenhouse, and there saw a 
species of lily (Pancratium) indigenous to 
Florida, whose conventionalized form 
would make the gas-burner, that most 
prosaic of all household objects, poetical. 
The rim of its pure white calyx was set 
arouAdwith straight filaments of a delicate 
yellow, whose ends were slightly bent out- 
wards; and its base, where the cup met 
the st^lk, was fortified with long, narrow 
pendant flower-leaves like flying but- 
tresses. Such plant forms might be used 
as the basis of a system of ornament as 
peculiar to ourselves as that which the 
ancients derived from their flora." Come 
nearer home. I quote from the Indian- 
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apolis Journal of February 17, 1899: "In 
the exterior decoration of the Law Build- 
ing are entirely new ideas. Mr. Gibson, 
the architect, with a view to making the 
building partake of an American archi- 
tecture, resorted to a decorative scheme 
that has not only furnished striking ef- 
fects, but has drawn its theme from Ma- 
rion County flora. Up along the towpath' 
the arrow-shaped lily plants to be found 
in the low lands between the river and the 
canal are a part of the natural beauties of 
this attractive stretch of scenery. These 
lily leaves the architect has studied care- 
fully, and after noting the curves of the 
leaves and the peculiarly graceful, flowing 
effects of them, he has worked these into 
no less than thirty-five designs, each dif- 
ferent in its scheme, yet ail following the 
central idea of tlie leaf. Those designs 
have been reproduced in the terra cotta 
blocks which make up the front of the 
building, and every decorated block in 
this extensive front is marked by some 
idea from the towpath lilies." Add to 
that Herbert Adams's use of native flower 
forms in the borders for the bronze doors 
of the Congressional Library, and then 
consider whether at least one function of 
art, along with literature, in our schools, 
be not to train our children's eyes to see, 
in things like these, the infinite possibil- 
ities for beauty of the world in which 
they live — of their fields, their streams, 
their forests? 

The same principle is further seen 
in the use by the great architects of the 
materials they have about them. John 
Addington Symonds has pointed out how 
in many instances the geology of a neigh- 
borhood has determined the picturesque 
features of its architecture — how the clay 
fields of the Po produced the brick work 
of Cremona and Pavia; how to their 
quarries of mandorlato the Veronese 



builders owed the peach-bloom colors of 
their columned aisles; while Carrara pro- 
vided the Pisans with the mellow marble 
for their Baptistry and Cathedral, and the 
pietra serena of the Appenines added aus- 
terity to the interiors of Florentine build- 
ings. And that is true not only of the 
north Italian towns, but of the noblest 
buildings the Continent over, from Paes- 
tum north to Lindisfame. 

And when in the schools we teach the 
principles of art, should not a feeling be 
created of the truer beauty, the dignity of 
fine sincerity of buildings that thus grow 
out of their own soil, so that Emerson's 
words have for them real meaning, when 
he declares that 

" Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone, 
And morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze npon the pyramids ; 
O'er England's abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends, with kindred eye. " 

It^s because those gray walls rise of En- 
glish stone out of English soil, surrounded 
by the same sward, bent over by the same 
trees, seen against the same sky as her 
rocks and cliffs, that Nature has made 
them her own, as she has. Think of the 
glowing front of Saint Mark's in Venice, 
or of the shaft of sunlit jasper that 
Giotto raised in Florence, transferred to 
the background of an English sky! Or 
think of the gray mass of Canterbury 
against the shimmer of Venetian lagoons! 

But we compass heaven and earth to 
bring marbles from Carrara and Paros 
and the whole world over, to paste in slabs 
on the walls of our hotels and public 
buildings and millionaires' palaces, when 
all about us is a wealth of native ma- 
terial, waiting to give our work the beauty 
of sincerity — the beauty of marble if it be 
marble, of granite if it be granite, of steel 
if it be steel. And surely that is some- 
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thing most profoundly worth the 
learning. 

Further, the fact that Art is the 
interpretation of the age appears, in the 
noblest architecture, in the harmony of 
form and purpose. For so fax as possi- 
ble, every building ought to be the ex- 
pression of its use — really and truly "the 
outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual state." The history of the 
church is written in a thousand changes 
of the structures it has built. Take but 
one. The cathedral of the Middle 
Ages served as setting for the mass, 
and so it carried the eye, between 
stately columns, under vaulted roof, to 
where, beneath some towering altarpiece, 
were seen the twinkling of innumerable 
candles, the solemn moving of banners to 
and fro, the rising of slow clouds of in- 
cense smoke. It was built for sight and 
not for hearing. On the other hand, the 
function of the modem Protestant church 
building is mainly to make audible the 
spoken word; and so its form is passing 
from the old and steadily approaching a 
new type, that bodies forth the change. 
The principle applies no less to school, to 
library, to residence. Even our twenty- 
story office buildings will be truly beauti- 
ful, so soon as they are made the best ex- 
pression of their purpose. Tliey stand the 
visible symbols of conditions that belong 
to life, as life is being lived in our great 
cities; the embodiments of "the soaring 
endeavor and regulated audacity which 
are special qualities of American charac- 
ter.^^ To recognize them frankly just for 
what they are, and make them that, will 
give them their true dignity and worth. 
To treat them as something else than 
that, by applying what was good in medi- 
aeval fortress, continental opera house, 
Gothic cathedral, or Chinese pagoda, to 
that which fills the office of none of these, 



is to add still more monstrosities to our 
already growing list. 

But nowhere else does this broad princi- 
ple hold good as in the architecture of our 
schools. The question must not be. What 
sort of buildings house the English public 
schools, or those of France or Germany? 
It simply is. What does our school work 
'need? To make the building first of all 
the best expression of that, will be to give 
it its true beauty. Lacking this, all the 
granite and marble we can use without, 
all the pictures and statues we can put 
within, will only make the darkness visi- 
ble. In the harmony of the building with 
its purpose; in the tints of walls that 
soothe instead of dazzle weary eyes, and 
form a fitting background for what else 
may be upon them; in ventilation that 
alone makes the fulfilling of its purpose 
possible; in a simple beauty and dignity 
of structure that awakens in the child the 
feeling that its hours of work are worthy 
of as noble home as are its hours of rest; 
in the growing recognition of the school 
as a center of outreaching influence — in 
what these stand for lies the first step, 
without which all the rest are under hope- 
less handicap, that art in the public 
school must take. 

When steps like these are taken, 
be the building what it may, something 
else, the subtlest of all qualities, will come 
— character. And it will come in no other 
way. The English cathedral — long, low, 
loving the ground, embowered with trees, 
surrounded by the homes of bishops, • 
deans and canons, "cautious and self-re- 
strained in all its lines" — stands, as some- 
one has said, for good, strong English 
prose: is Saxon to the core. The French 
oathedral — lofty, soaring, imaginative; 
"full of passion and of fire; mysterious, 
awe-inspiring'* — stands the very poetry of 
architecture: bears the Celtic touch on 
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every stone. All Venice is in the Doge's 
palace; all Florence in the Palazzo 
Vecchio; to show that, is one use their 
photographs may serve. And we shall 
build our character into our work, and 
that in a thousand ways, when that work 
is the sincere expression of what our time 
and place demand. 

All of which does not mean that archi- 
tecture should be added to the subjects 
to be studied in the schools. It does mean 
that architecture throws some light upon 
the function that all art teaching, be it 
in what form it may, should serve — ^the 
office of training eye to see and hand to 
execute, where possible, the need, the 
truth, the beauty, of whatever life is given 
us to live. 

Do painting and sculpture yield the 
same results? This is no place for a dis- 
cussion of the problem of the proper sub- 
jects for the painter's or the sculptor's art. 
One thing alone we must keep in mind, 
for the present purpose — that the 
painter's business is to give not merely 
fact, but the soul of fact. But it must be 
his fact, whose soul he gives. 

Let us take first what seems to be excep- 
tional. You may say. Look at the work of 
the great painters of the lienaissance; it 
is all Madonnas, saints, angels. There is 
heaven; there is hell. But earth? If at all, 
the earth of days then long gone by — 
Look more closely. For it is just the 
struggle to get back of saint and angel 
to one's own life, to what is tangible, to 
what one's eyes have seen and one's hands 
handled, that lends to the art of the 
Renaissance one of its most distinctive 
qualities. Is it the Last Supper? As Ve- 
ronese sees it, it is a stately banquet in a 
Venetian palace; as Jan Steen sees it, a 
Dutch drinking Ijout. Is it the Madonna? 
Del Saxto's Virgin is his wife; and for 
Botticelli is that Simonetta whom he saw 



in the spring; and for Raphael her name 
is Legion, for she is many. And even Fra 
Angelico must paint her seen against the 
pillared walls of the San Marco that he 
loved; and the two disciples at Emmaus 
are his brother monks. And more than 
that, it is between the figures of angel and 
Virgin in some Annunciation; over the 
shoulders of the kneeling Magi in some 
Xativit}'; behind some wistful-eyed Ma- 
donna with her wondering angels, that 
are seen the loveliest landscapes in the 
world — to one, at least — the landscapes of 
their boyhood days, that to Tuscan, Um- 
brian, Venetian painters, all alike, served 
as the earthly background to their visions 
of another world. 

Pass over the centuries between. 
Whence do Millet and Jules Breton and 
their school draw inspiration? Look 
at the mural paintings that in this 
countr}' are helping — the best of them — 
to make our buildings symbols of their 
use, "living ejustles, known and read of 
all men." Is it a courtroom? Study Sim- 
mon's frescoes in the criminal courts 
building in New York. Is it a bank? 
There is Blashfield's painting in the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, of the city offering her iron 
and steel to the commerce, industry, navi- 
gation and agriculture of the world; and 
because the city is the center of rich farm 
lands, too, on the other wall is F. D. Mil- 
let's Thesmophoria, the lovely harvest fes- 
tival that moves through fields of ripened 
grain. These are merest hints of what 
even a study of good photographs will 
show — that the painter, like the architect, 
is and must be the interpreter of his 
times. 

And let me pass for just a moment to 
an application of all this — to its relation 
to the truest patriotism. We need not go 
to Greece and Rome; to frieze and pedi- 
ment, arch and column, for our illustra- 
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tion. Take simply Germany. As you sail 
up the Rhine, on the wooded heights 
across from Bingen stands the colossal 
statue of Gennania, with all the German 
heroes from Hermann to Von Moltke 
ranged around her. In the Thiergarten in 
Berlin, from the great column made from 
the French cannon you walk along the 
Avenue of Heroes, between the statues of 
the men whom Germany ddights to 
honor. Xor do the greater cities stand 
alone in such appeals; but Weimai* has 
her statues of the men who put her name 
with those of Florence and Geneva — of 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Herder, Liszt; 
and Eisenach honors Bach and Luther; 
and Jena its philosophers; and civic pride 
is made to strengthen love of fatherland, 
the country over. 

Have we no history to inspire our art? 
You may say it is prosaic, it is trite — if it 
be that, God pity us! — ^it is not adapted to 
artistic representation. Suppose it does 
seem so; and it is greatly to be feared 
that to most of us it does. What ought 
our painters, sculptors, architects, to be 
but the revealers, the interpreters, of just 
that national life which sometimes seems 
so commonplace? And to be revealers 
means that they have more to do than to 
repeat bare facts of history; more than to 
paint and repaint Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge and Gettysburg. It is to give the 
soul of fact; the thought of which the 
thing is only symbol. When Polygnotus 
was called on to design the pediment for 
the temple of Athena at Platasa, to cele- 
brate the part the little city took in beat- 
ing back the Persian hosts, he made no 
reproduction of tlie battle ground. He 
took from the Odyssey the incident that 
every Greek boy knew by heart, of Ulys- 
ses' victory over the wooers — the one ' 
against the many — and so invested two 
great national stories with a meaning 



neither had alone. That was to give the 
soul of fact. And so, when once the 
Medici were driven out of Florence, the 
Florentines, in memory of the event, or- 
dered made no portrait busts of their de- 
liverers. They took the statue Donatello 
once had made of Judith with the head 
of Holof ernes, and set it up in the Piazza^ 
and carved beneath it these laconic words: 

EXEMPLUM SALUTIS PUBLIC.E CI\^S 
POSUERUNT. 

Nor did the symbol stand in need 
of commentary. Go through the ducal 
palace at Venice, and the constant recur- 
rence of two themes will likely strike you 
— the one, the city of Venice as a proudly 
beautiful woman enthroned above the 
world; the other, no less frequent, the 
proudest of her Doges, in robes of state or 
armed for war, kneeling at the feet of the 
Virgin or the Christ. "It is the most tri- 
umphant city that I have ever seen,'* 
wrote Philippe de Commynes, in 1495, 
"and the one in which the service of God 
is most solemnly observed." And all her 
walls bear witness to both facts. What 
wonder was it that — 

"Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee. 
And was the saf egnard of the West. ' ' 

Let Venice go. Will Pittsburgh not 
come nearer her ideal the more her build- 
ings make appeal, as one great bank has 
done, to civic pride in other than material 
things? Is not the very spirit of the no- 
blest sacrifices of the Civil War in the 
Shaw monument, as no bare story of the 
facts could ever give it? Does not George 
Barnard's colossal figure of the Hewer 
give some hint of the sculptor's incarna- 
tion of the conquest of the continent? 
Enough there is, at least, in works like 
these, to show us how some day our own 
art, in our schools as otherwhere, may oc- 
cupy its rightful place as the Interpreter 
of the House Beautiful, in which we live 
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to-day, even though as yet our eyes are 
often holden, that we do not see it. 



II. 



But the principle that art is the inter- 
preter of life demands a check. Perhaps 
an illustration will make clear that some- 
thing else is needed to complete its work. 
Here are a few lines from that one' of our 
poets who, as yet, perhaps has clearest 
title to the name American: 

**HoTi8e-biiilding, measuring, sawing the 

boards, 
Blacksmithing, glass-blowing, nail-uiaking, 

coopering, tin-roofing, 8hingle-(ires.sing, 
Ship-joining, dock-bnilding, fish-curing, 

flagging of sidewalks by flaggers, 
The pnnip, the pile-driver, the great derrick, 

the coal kiln and brick kiln. 

The brewery, brewing, the malt, the vats, 
everything that is done by brewers, wine- 
makera, vinegar-makers. 

The pens of live pork, the killing-hanmier, 
the hog-hook, the scalder's tub, gutting, 
the cutter's cleaver, the pa<;ker's maul, 
and the plenteous winter work of pork- 
packing. " . , . . . 

These are the facts of the artist's time 
with a vengeance; but is that Art? What 
is lacking? Place side by side with these, 
lines another of Whitman's poems — so 
well known, happily, that I need not 
quote it here — ''0 Captain! my Captain!" 
Wliat makes tlie difrerence? Each draws 
its theme from the life of the poet's time. 
But the one gives us that life naked and 
bare; tlie other stam])s it with the seal of 
something above fact — the everlasting 
laws of l^eauty and harmony of form, that 
are the laws of truth as well. 
" These shows all near you by day and night- 
workman ! whoever you are, your daily 
life ! 
In them realities for you and me, in them 
poems for you and me. " 



This is Whitman^s justification of what 
he has done in the first selection I have 
given, but it is his condemnation, too. 
In these shows are poems — yes! But the 
shows are not the poems. It is only when 
they are translated into terms of some- 
thing else, when fact is fused with form 
and form with fact, a5 in the second case, 
that the hidden poem is made visible. 

'* For every fiery i)rophet in old times, 
And all the sacred madness of the bard, 
When God made music thro' them, conld but 

speak 
His music by the framework and the chord." 

And so, while the artist's field is right 
around him, in life as it is being lived, 
the fonn and finish that he sets upon it 
are det-ermined, must be tested, by laws 
that are above the touch of time. That 
is the second principle. 

And that means that we have to learn 
not only from the present but from the 
past; not only from our own land but 
from other lands. Development, as al- 
ways, must be from within; inspira- 
tion, fertilization come, as always, 
from without. And so our work is 
often provincial, because we fail to 
see that there are certain laws of form 
and harmony, certain canons of good 
taste, which are true and necessary, not 
because the Greeks observed them, or 
the Romans, or the Italians: but which 
Greeks and Iloihans and Italians all ob- 
served, as we must, just because they are 
et<)rnal and inevitable. They saw them, 
and by them moulded their expression of 
their life. We read that expression, and 
through it learn the everlasting truths 
they learned — not to re-embody them as 
they did, and build our churches like 
Greek temi)les or Roman basilicas — not to 
imitate their statement of these laws, but 
to stamp the same laws upon our mate- 
rials, our buildings, our times, until tlioy 
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become beautiful too. The artist must 
make his music by the framework and the 
ohord; but it must still be his own music 
that he makes. 

And when we Americans learn — what 
our schools can teach us — along with 
our praiseworthy eagerness for results, 
to look first to * the worthiness of 
the result, our art will be no less 
American, but more eternally human. 
And when we learn — what our schools 
can teach us — to curb our impatience of 
discipline, and recognize the everlasting 
law, of art as of life, that only in obedi- 
ence is perfect freedom, our poems, paint- 
ings, statues, buildings, will be not one 
whit less original, but will have besides 
the stateliness and dignity that mark the 
forms that stay. And when we learn — 
what our schools can teach us — that, 
though it be the cardinal doctrine of our 
national creed that all men are created 
free and equal, it does not thereby follow 
that every man can be a law unto himself 
in matters of taste, so that, because John 
Smith, citizen, chooses to do it, it is there- 
fore in accord with the eternal fitness of 
things to make the front of his fifteen- 
story steel cage office building imitation 
stone — when we recognize a standard of 
taste that admits no compromise, our Art 
will be not ours alone but all the world's 
beside. And it will be of all time, too, 
for, while 

"All passes, 
Art alone enduring stays to ns ; 
The bnst outlasts the throne, 
The coin, Tiberius. ' ' 

III. 

A few aj>plications of what has just 
been said. 

First, the best service that our schools 
can render Art is to bring about the ful- 
lest development of our truest national 



life. No nation has a richer heritage than 
we. We have the Saxon steadiness and 
homely strength; the Celtk love of 
beauty and imaginative insight; the Xor- 
man strenuousness and talent for affairs — 
plus something all our own, that we owe 
in part to climate, in part to our history, 
in part to something that eludes analysis. 
Once more, the best thing we can do for 
American art is to make American life as 
noble and rich as may be, by developing 
in every way our goodly heritage. To sep- 
arate the pictures in our schools from the 
books and the life of the school-room, and 
that from the life outside the school, is 
not to further but to strike a blow at Art. 
Again, the influence of art in education 
ought to be more and more away from the 
infliction on the public of dilettante 
painters of poor pictures; more and more 
toward true and beautiful designs to dig- 
nify the objects of use in daily life. There 
is in Belgium a ''Xational Society of Arts 
Applied to the Streets and to Objects of 
Public Utility.'' In Municipal Affairs for 
March, 1898, you may see pictures of 
some of the nobly beautiful signs with 
which it has displaced the hideous old 
ones in the streets of lirussels. It^ compe- 
titions are for designs connected with dec- 
orative facades, models of fountains, elec- 
tric standards or poles, street name and 
number plates, guide posts, news stands, 
bill boards, park seats, street lamps, ban- 
ners, posters, handbills. The Arts and 
Crafts Society in tliis country has the same 
end in view. Surely it is better to learn to 
design worthily for stained glass, or wall 
paper, or furniture, or any of the objects 
already mentioned, than to spend precious 
time in struggling over very poor copies 
of pictures that are forever beyond the 
learner's powers. For if the artist-stuff is 
in the pupil, the method just suggested 
will be sure to bring it out. And as for 
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the dignity of such work, read the history 
of Art. Or look at the household utensils 
that have been dug up from many an old 
Oreek city. 

In another way than those already 
mentioned the appeal that such a move- 
ment makes rests on historic ground. It 
was not kings and emperors, grand dukes 
and princes only, who made possible the 
splendid art of the Old World. Athens, 
Florence, Venice, Bruges, Nuremberg — 
every one of them owed its glory to the 
ver}' men with whom we have to do to- 
day, to the magistrates, the merchants, 
the artisans.* Here is a Florentine decree 
that is worth the reading: "Since the 
highest mark of prudence in a people of 
noble origin is to proceed in the manage- 
ment of their affairs so that their magna- 
nimity and wisdom may be evinced in 
their outward acts, we order Arnolfo, 
head master of our commune, to make a 
design for the renovation of Santa Re- 
parata, in a style of magnificence which 
neither the industry nor the power of 
man can surpass, that it may harmonize 
with the opinion of many wise ]>ersons in 
this city and state, who think that this 
commune should not engage in any enter- 
prise unless its intention be to make the 
results correspond with tliat noblest sort 
of heart which is composed of the imited 
will of many citizens." And the Duomo 
was built by taxes levied by the wool- 
guilds on all goods bought or sold within 
the city. Xot only so, but the guilds to- 
gether set up the magnificent church of 
Or San Mich^le, and to-day you can walk 
around it, and still see the statues of their 
patron saints — St. John Evangelist of the 
silk merchants, St. James of the furriers, 
St. Mark of the flax merchants, St. Eloy 
of the blacksmiths, St. Matthew of the 
stockbrokers, St. Peter of the butchers — 
and more of whom space fails to speak. 



Xor was it different in those other north 
Italian cities with their vivid life; in all 
of them, cathedrals, city halls and monu- 
ments, were ^'the visible symbols of a tri- 
umphant, trading, fighting, intellectual 
and artistic democracy." It was so in Ger- 
many, it was so in the Netherlands — it is 
writ large on almost every building in 
Nuremberg and Antwerp — it was so in 
England. It is simply true that Europe's 
noblest monuments have been "of the 
people, for the people, by the people." 
And it is worth our while to note, in our 
eagerness for what is practical, that it is 
precisely the eras when facts are fused 
with feeling, when men live and move and 
have their being in an atmosphere 
charged with subtle influences that stir 
and vitalize imagination, that are no less 
in the material than in the spiritual world 
the greatest productive epochs. Witness 
the Athen-^ of Pericles, the Florence of 
the Medicis, the England of Elizabeth. 

And let us guard against supposing 
that Art in the schools will work in any 
magical way. Pictures on the walls will 
not make artists. Nor is the making of 
artists in any sense the function of the 
public schools. Their photographs and 
statues may create a desire, a love for 
beauty, and teach its guiding principles. 
They may awaken that genuine apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful by which life is en- 
hanced; by which, it may be, some shall 
pass to the production of the beautiful. 
Even this they will do, I think, only when 
they are parts of a consistent whole, so as 
not to emphasize by contrast smoke- 
stained walls and stifling atmosphere. 

And, above all, they must be the 
very best. Unless they are that, bare walls 
are infinitely better. What the best are, is 
not within the province of the present • 
paper to discuss. Accessible to all of us 
are reports of experts' studies of the whole 
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field of art with a view to the selection 
of those works that are adapted to the 
purposes described. Already the move- 
ment has a literature of its own. And so. 
making due use of all the help that offers, 
learning from the best that has been done 
in all lands and all ages,. the everlasting 



laws of that beauty which is truth, and 
applying them to our life, here and now 
in America, we shall be doing our part 
toward making our national life ever 
truer and more beautiful, soul of it and 
body of it — and that is National Art. 



LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE W. NEEr, PROFKSSOR OF PEDAGOGY, NORTHKRN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 



It will be the aim in the present paper 
on language lessons to give a concrete il- 
lustration of what a language lesson, in 
the light of our previous study, should be, 
then briefly to discuss its. application. 

The illustration is thought to show 
work well adapted to school children of 
the second or third year. The lesson cor- 
relates with the nature work and the sub- 
ject of study is ihe blue violet. The time 
of the year is near the beginning of the 
spring term of school — the last of March 
or the first of April. The lesson is en- 
tirely oral. 

These questions by the teacher are to 
bring out the discussion about the life of 
the violet. The children have been told 
to watch for the coming of the violets. 

What kind of home has the violet? 
Does it live in dr}'' ground or wet? Is its 
home in the sunshine or in the shade? 
Does it live in the woods or in the fields? 
Does it live in any other places? 

How did you know where to look for 
violets? Were they there all winter? 
Could 3^ou see them in the winter? Why? 
Did Jack Frost kill all of the plant? Why 
could he not kill the roots? How could 
the soil, leaves and snow keep tlie frost 
from killing the little violet? 

What part of the violet did you see first 
this spring? Why should the leave> come 
up first? 



The teacher here tells the children that 
the leaves protect the flowers. They stand 
around the flowers like little soldiers. 
They are, also, the kitchen where all the 
food is prepared for the whole plant, flow- 
ers and all. 

Where does the food of the violet come 
from? How do the roots get it from the 
ground? Do the little roots have mouths? 
Can you see the mouths on these I have 
in my hand? 

The teacher here shows how the roots 
eat by showing how they could take up 
salt, or soda, or sugar dissolved in water. 

How does this food reach the leaves? 
How would it come when the stem and 
leaves draw it up? What do the stem 
and leaves draw it up for? 

What nmst be done with food in the 
kitchen before it is good to eat? Where 
do the leaves get heat to cook the food 
they have drawn up from the roots? 
Could the little leaves get along without 
the sun? Why? 

When your mother cooks, what do you 
see rise from tlie cooking food? What 
makes the steam rise? 

Here the teacher should explain to the 
children how steam rises from the leaves 
when they are ])reparing food. This may 
be done by putting a plant under an in- 
verted glass tumbler, and showing the 
children the moisture which collects. 
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How did the moisture get out of the 
leaves? Can you see the little windows? 

The teacher here tells the pupils that 
air goes through these tiny windows and 
mixes with the food before it is good to 
eat. 

While the roots and little leaves are 
working away, what is the little flower 
doing? How does it look when you first 
see it? What happens to the little green 
cloak before you can see Violet's blue 
dress? How did Violet unfold her dress? 
Is it wrinkled? What has become of the 
green cloak? 

Do all violets have dresses of the same 
color? What colored dresses have you 
seen violets have? How many pieces has 
Violet's dress? Would you like to know 
what name the pieces have? Can you re- 
member that they are called petals? See 
if the petals are all the same size and 
shape. Who can find a pocket in one? 
What is in the pocket? Honey? It is 
called nectar. What do you think the 
nectar is there for? Can you think of any- 
thing that would like it? Bees? At this 
place the teacher should explain that the 
bees come to the violet to get the nectar, 
and that the bee thrusts its long mouth 
down into the pocket of the petal in doing 
this; that he gets flower-dust (pollen) on 
his head and long mouth; that this pollen 
comes from parts of the flower (the an- 
thers); that it is to feed the tiny seeds so 
they will grow. The home of the seeds 
is to be' examined and the process by 
which the pollen comes in contact with 
them. This can and must all be shown 
with the flowers in the hands of the 
children. 

Enough has been already suggested for 
several lessons for second year pupils, but 
this work should be carried on entirely 
through the lite history of the violet. 



Then take up by starting with the plant- 
ing of the seed, and worked through. 

What has been given so far is based on 
the treatment of the violet in Dr. McMur- 
ry's "Special Method in Science/' and to 
that the teacher is referred for further 
help on the subject matter. 

The questions only are given, but the 
inference is easily made as to the nature 
of the work on the children's part. They 
engage in a free, open, interesting, and 
spirited talk. 

It is to be noted that the above lesson 
is adapted to (1) develop thought and feel- 
ing; (2) induce to communication of this 
thought and feeling; (3) furnish opportun- 
ities to quietly and kindly give the correct 
forms in language, since the children in 
such interesting discussions make many 
errors. 

It is again to be noted that the above 
lesson is in harmony with the principle 
that the child best masters the language 
by dealing with it with his mind en- 
grossed with the object of study. 

And lastly, it is to be noted that the 
above lesson is in pursuance of the pur- 
pose of language lessons to this extent: 
The child is learning to use good English 
just in the way he will use it all his life, 
to the end that he may fix the habit of 
communicating his thought and feeling in 
correct, clear, elegant, and forcible Eng- 
lish. And this is the primary distinctive 
aim of language lessons. This lesson is 
also in harmony with the two aims which 
language lessons have in common with 
every other school subject: (1) Good exer- 
cise in systematic thinking to the end that 
the pupil may become a ready and acctirate 
thinker — mental discipline; (2) the acqui- 
sition of knowledge valuable for guidance 
in right living. 

The lesson is oral and so does not aim 
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at correct habits in written communica- 
tion. Neither does it aim distinctively at 
laying a basis for the pursuit of higher 



language subjects. Lessons specially 
adapted to those two purposes will be il- 
lustrated in a subsequent paper. 



SOME OF THE FACTS OF ADOLESCENCE IN THEIR BEARING UPON 

EDUCATION. 

SANFOBD BELL, DEPABTMENT OP PBDAGOOT, INDIAXA UNIVEBSITT. 



Another one of the narrower and more 
intense emotions which is accentuated 
during adolescence is that which an indi- 
vidual has for a chum. This is an emo- 
tion which, as a rule, exists between indi- 
viduals of the same sex. Special affinities 
act as principles of selection, and two boys 
or two girls become bosom friends with- 
out asking or knowing why. One of the 
things that helps to account for the in- 
creased tendency to chum is the fact that 
the adolescent feels himself misunder- 
stood by his elders. The common life 
which he shares with his mate of the same 
age is the basis of a sympathy which en- 
ables each to share the life of the other 
understandingly and participatively. The 
new self, the rapidly changing, growing, 
young manhood or womanhood is begin- 
ning to establish relations with society 
from altogether a new standpoint — the 
standpoint of a socius. The experience is 
new. There are no past experiences of its 
own of a kind to furnish prudential in- 
sight, and the method of establishing a 
place in the complex social life environing 
him is a method of trial and error. He gets 
much from general social suggestion, but 
the trying thing with him, the serious 
thing with him, is just that of making 
this general thing individual by relating 
it to his own conduct. He must do it for 
himself; no one else can do it for him. 
In his effort to do so he will inevitably 
make many mistakes. This he feels rather 
than clearly sees. He feels that there is 
more or less of hazard in all of his ventures 



into the great social life around him. 
But that life is his by racial inheritance, 
and he must come into possession of it. 
He is looking at life in prospect; his elders 
— parents, teachers, and friends — who 
have already adapted themselves to their 
social setting, are looking at life in retro- 
spect. It is this difference in viewpoint 
which causes the estrangement between 
the adolescent and his elders, while the 
common viewpoint cements his soul to 
his mate. The retrospective view of the 
adult has the cold judgment that has 
come from experience, without the emo- 
tional tone of adolescence. In the adulf s 
effort to be of use in the way of shielding 
the adolescent from error, he forgets this 
difference in standpoint and too often al- 
lows his advice to come in the form of un- 
favorable criticism. This unfavorable 
criticism — this standing in judgment 
from a high place — ^is one of the things 
which the young self of the adolescent 
can- not stand. It is too tender for justice 
and must have much of mercy. It thrives 
upon favorable recognition and dies with- 
out it. This does not argue that parents 
and friends shall withhold criticism and 
abstain from giving the growing youth 
the benefit of their mature wisdom. It 
does not mean that the adolescent shall 
be indulged in caprice and willfulness. 
It does mean that the adult shall not per- 
petually be giving carping criticism, shall 
not always, nor in the main, have the un- 
favorable attitude toward youth. It does 
mean that the direction and guidance of- 
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f ered shall be given with kind sympathy, 
and patience, which are not at all incom- 
patible with firmness. It is impossible for 
the youth to look at life from the adult's 
standpoint; it is not impossible for the 
adult, through reminiscence, and sympa- 
thetic participation in the life of the 
youth, to look at life from his standpoint. 
How sweet this mutual confidence be- 
tween chums is and how much of life it is, 
is shown in the fact that these yoimg peo- 
ple find so much in each other that they 
seem able for a time to live apart from the 
sympathy of the broader life around them. 
While the term chum is not so dignified 
as some others, it has a very definite 
meaning, and the emotion implied in the 
word is in essence the same as the ideal 
friendship found in such classic illustra- 
tions as those of Damon and Pythias, and 
David and Jonathan. 

The fact that such friendships are mu- 
tually so inclusive and otherwise so ex- 
clusive, coupled with the fact that at this 
period of life the individuals are so highly 
susceptible to suggestion, makes it possi- 
ble for one life to most powerfully affect 
the other. While it is true that much of 
the good of each is absorbed by the other, 
it is equally as true that evil is as readily 
taken in. A good companion may be a 
very wholesome influence; an evil one may 
be worse than death. It is a dangerous 
thing for two young people to be mutually 
so dependent for sympathy. It is indeed a 
.most unfortunate circumstance that 
forces a youth, on account of a lack of 
sympathetic appreciation, to withdraw 
confidence from parent or older friend 
and repose it in one whose directive wis- 
dom is no greater than his own. 

This feeling of fellowship that begins 
to manifest itself so conspicuously during 
adolescence takes on all the forms from 
the extreme monopolistic type just de- 



scribed to the broadest humanitarian sym- 
pathy. A little broader than the first type 
is that shown in all cliques, clubs, frater- 
nities, and other similar organizations, all 
of which find their explanation, if not 
justification, in this universal craving for 
companionable sympathy. Such organiza- 
tions can not be eliminated, and should 
not be if they could. They have their 
place in every life. The important ques- 
tion is that of so infiuencing the lives of 
the young people in this stage of devel- 
opment that they will not seek in these 
organizations opportunities for extrava- 
gant reactions. This can be done only by 
sympathetic participation by adults in the 
things that are naturally interesting to 
youth, and are legitimate. 

This extreme susceptibility to the per- 
sonal influence of intimate associates, 
parents, teachers and others, will be 
touched upon again in our discussion of 
the moral life of the adolescent. Ho^e, we 
wish to call attention more particularly 
to the craving which the youthful person- 
ality has for a touch with other personali- 
ties than its own. The youth at this time 
is a hero worshiper. He loves and wor- 
ships the good, great personalities, both in 
the real characters about him and in those 
held up by biography, history, and litera- 
ture. From both sources he will select his 
own and love and worship them. He loves 
them, because they are concrete exempli- 
fications of what he can become. His soul 
is ripe for influences that will count for 
very much in the formation of his char- 
acter. What characters he chooses as 
ideals, what books he reads, are of greater 
concern now than at any other time in his 
life. I know a young man whose parents, 
on account of religious prejudice, had 
never allowed him to read fiction up to 
the time he was seventeen. When at this 
age he was crossing the State with a 
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friend of his own age, he was induced to 
buy a copy of "Phil Scott, the Indian 
Detective." He devoured it. He pur- 
chased ^Tkfacon Moore, the Southern De- 
tective," and devoured it. For three 
months he had a mania for becoming a 
detective. The cunning, the adventure, 
the blood-curdling experiences in dens of 
crime, had a fatal fascination for him and 
he vowed he would be a detective all his 
life. His mother discovered the mistake 
she had made and began reading with 
him a class of high-grade fiction that 
held before the boy more wholesome 
ideals. Real life to the boys and girls in 
the adolescent period is often very prosaic 
on account of their home and social limi- 
tations, and their expanding soul hungers 
keenly for broader, richer and more va- 
ried experiences. The actual living 
through these experiences through travel 
and promotion into higher spheres being 
denied them, they substitute for it the 
world of ideality. The soul satisfies itself 
in a way by feeding upon the ideals held 
up to it in the living characters about it 
and the literature read. If the adolescent 
can't get the best, he takes what is at 
hand. Or, rather, since he has not the 
wisdom always to select the best, if that be 
not put in his way, he takes whatever 
happens there. Too often the ideals he 
selects from acquaintances and from liter- 
ature, if he be unassisted by wiser heads 
than his own, have anything but a salu- 
tary influence upon the formation of his 
character. It is not without a basis that 



we associate the youthful criminal offen- 
der with the yellow-backed novel and 
Police Gazette. Another kind of litera- 
ture which is scarcely less vicious in its 
influence upon young people is the senti- 
mental novel which holds before the reader 
a type of life which causes him to become 
dissatisfied with and disjointed from the 
life about him. The ideal held before any 
reader should have enough of contrast 
with the real to cause a desire for im- 
provement; but while the ideal is in con- 
trast to the real, it must be true to it. 
The novel that fails to better articulate 
the young reader with the life about him 
is a dangerous one. The novel that so af- 
fects the youth that he is unsympathetic 
and uncharitable in his attitude toward 
the home in which he was bom and is 
being reared; the novel that tends to 
make the young girl shirk the ordinary 
duties of the home and leave mother the 
dishes to wash, the beds to make, the 
sweeping to do, and the children to take 
care of, while she is dissipating in the lux- 
uries of a life entirely beyond her, is un- 
safe. I do not wish to deprive the youth 
of the ideal life held up by fiction, for 
that can be one of the greatest blessings 
that can come into their life. What I do 
recommend is that kind of ideal that will 
beget a charitable sympathy for the life of 
the home and society; that kind of ideal 
that will enable the young person more 
perfectly to adapt himself to the best life 
about him, that will effect participation 
instead of disruption. 
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SENTIMENTALITY IN PRIMARY TEACHING 



BESSIE EGGLE9T0N BI^DSOE. 



To clearly understand the influence 
that sentimentality exerts on primary 
teaching, it will perhaps he hest to define 
the aim of education, that for which we 
are striving, the end to he attained. That 
aim is the forming of character, and a 
more harmonjous adjustment of life to the 
several institutions that make up our re- 
lations with man. As a member ot a so- 
cial unity, to mutually give and receive 
happiness, the child should have that 
broad sympathy with his environment 
that will make him unselfish, thoughtful 
of the rights of others, just and kind, 
striving to live an upright and pure life. 
Ultimately the aim of education is the de- 
velopment of the whole man, through his 
activities to place him in full possession 
of himself, where, released from all bond- 
age of ignorance and superstition, he may 
come into complete realization of his 
unity with his Creator. 

The method of educating children is 
still in the formative period; great awak- 
enings to the psychological nature of the 
child have brought corresponding changes 
in aU branches of study. The old manner 
of presentation was harsh, mechanical, 
analytic, but our tack to the other side, 
based on the natural interest of the child 
mind, has swung many an honest-hearted 
teacher into the sentimental view of fos- 
tering that much-desired interest. 

It is not so often the end that is at 
fault, but her conception of the means to 
that end. She imagines that by creating 
a feeling of love, as such, in the heart of 
the child, for the individual objects of 
the universe, the plants, the animals, the 
literature, the great men, she is far on her 
way to the goal; but she is not. Even if 



she succeeded in creating this universal 
aflfection, which she would not, the end 
would not be for the making of good char- 
acter. It would be, however, either that 
abnormal, over-sensitive life of emotion 
that feeds upon its own feelings; or a very 
conscious and soft appreciation of one's 
own attitude as a lover of all things what- 
soever, tliat much ridiculed attitude of 
the followers of the esthetic cult or es- 
theticism of a few years ago. 

But the inherent rightmindedness of a 
large number of her pupils would defeat 
this end. Even as small children they 
make discriminations of the relative val- 
ues of things that would recognize this 
loving-everything attitude as a false one. 
This placing of angleworm, beetle, bird, 
dtgidelion, dog, George Washington on 
the same plane would be rejected by the 
good boy as well as by the bad boy as un- 
natural. 

It is very necessary that the teacher 
clearly understands the true motive for 
teaching nature, otherwise she will find 
her work trending in one of two direc- 
tions; either to an accumulation of iso- 
lated and unrelated facts, interesting as 
facts, but not giving the child the true 
conception of their underlying unity; or 
else she will simply strive to awaken a 
love of Nature, an affection for animal 
and plant life that will care for and pre- 
serve all living things. This result is very 
plausible and very pretty in the telling, 
but surely not the highest and noblest in 
the power of the teacher to bestow. 

The true aim for the teacher of nature 
is, first, to give to the child acquaintance 
with the plant and animal life about him, 
and its wonderful adaptation to the ever- 
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changiBg conditions of environment, all 
life subject to the universal law underly- 
ing such varied manifestations; second, 
to bring to him a realizing sense of the 
harmony, beauty and unity in all things; 
to better understand the needs and the 
laws of his own being as reflected and 
answered in all manifestations of life; all 
plant and animal life bent on fulfilling 
the laws that govern them, and all alike 
showing forth the divine hand of their 
Creator; third, nature study is to develop 
the powers of observation, comparison and 
reasoning. 

The accomplishment of this aim, will 
bring in its train interest and discerning 
care, and perhaps the love sought by the 
sentimentalist, but its basis will be the 
strong rock of true comprehension, and 
not the sliding sands of a sickly senti- 
mentality. The scientist contends that 
the protection of life taught in the pri- 
mary schools through nature work unfits 
the child for the later life of scientific 
investigation, but he does not fairly state 
the case. He says the child naturally 
pulls apart, dissects and examines, and 
that this is the requisite boyhood training 
for the future scientist. But he has been 
doing this unmolested for years and there 
has not been the resulting race of scien- 
tists. The nature work in the primary 
school is a recent innovation, compara- 
tively, and so can not be the counteract- 
ing influence that has hiadered the devel- 
opment of scientists; so probably his howl 
is premature. The robbing of bird's nests, 
the wholesale killing of birds, the pulling 
oflE the wings of insects, the torments in- 
flicted on cat and dog, may be the intel- 
lectual inquiry of the incipient scientist, 
but it is more often the commonplace and 
cruel amusement of the commonplace, 
average boy. It is the result of idle hands 



and idle brains rather than the enlight- 
ened investigation of science. 

It is the ruthless, selfish, unnecessary 
taking of life for personal gratification of 
the feeling that the primary teacher seeks 
to curb. To do this the sentimentalist 
works on the feelings of her children and 
bids them love the whole ajiimal kingdom. 
She makes the animal, the insect, self- 
conscious entities, endowed with feelings 
in the human sense, and then correlates 
her literature, conscientiously making 
search for the selections of impersonations 
of animals to strengthen her position be- 
fore the child. 

Imagine, then, the nervous qualms of 
the sensitive child who has been told by 
her teacher that her every step in the 
beautiful woods on a summer day, de- 
stroys countless numbers of insect life; 
and the hardened attitude of the boy who 
thinks if that is so, a few more or less 
will make no great diflference, anyhow, 
and proceeds on his course of cruel de- 
struction c.f larger prey. The child should 
certainly be led to see that the animal 
feels pleasure and pain, but also that it 
was largely put here for man's needs, and 
that we have a right to make intelligent 
use of it^ so long as we do not make that 
life uncomfortable. It is' through his 
reason and not his affection that he should 
comprehend. The animal has* not a life 
of continuous self-consciousness, and haa 
no fear and no knowledge of death; it is 
the physical pain that it feels, and the 
child should make distinctions between 
the taking of the life of an animal and 
that of a human being. He should know 
that it is even kind under certain condi- 
tions to give to a suffering animal a pain- 
less death. The steady, compassionate 
hand of a boy who thus relieves suffering, 
goes much farther in the making of a 
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man than the tender solicitude of a senti- 
mentalist. 

Kecently a human skull was held up for 
observation before a fourth grade class in 
nature study. One little girl shuddered 
"ugh** in a most approved manner; but 
aiter the teacher, without reference to 
her, explained how wisely the delicate or- 
gans are protected and kept free from im- 
purities, how the inside of our bodies is 
in reality more beautiful and clean than 
the outside which comes. in contact with 
grime and dirt and grease, it was noticed 
that in the personal observation that came 
later, she was one of the most eager in 
her questions and in rubbing her fingers 
over the sutures and the bony ridges of 
the palate, etc., anxious to get the tactual 
as well as visual image. It is the encour- 
agement of silly sequeamishment in the 
children by teachers and parents that crip- 
ples the work in th^ high school, and not 
the fact that the child has been taught to 
not kill cruelly and heedlessly for fun. 
It is this squeamishness, this absorption 
in the feelings of the self, that later makes 
the man or woman turn sick or stand help- 
lessly by at the sight of sickness and suf- 
fering, when a common-sense course in 
the schoolroom would have made them 
strong in the time of danger when capable 
hands and clear brains were needed. 

Those who advocate creating a feeling 
of affection for all animal life claim that 
the child will have a greater love and sym- 
pathy for himian beings. There is scarce- 
ly an oriental nation but will furnish es- 
tablished and well-known proof of the 
falsity of this claim. It is the inscrutable 
Turk, the Mohammedan fanatic, who 
cares little for human life, even his own, 
who goes out of his way rather than dis- 
turb the sleeping dog, which the Christian 
or the Jew kicks out of his way with no 
compunction. And the sleek, well-fed 



horse in European or Asiatic Turkey is in 
great contrast to its ill-conditioned driver. 
The care of the Hindoo for animal life ex- 
ists side by side with the rigid caste sys- 
tem, so cruelly imposed on all human 
relations. 

The sentimentalist does not stop with 
fostering love of animals, which really has 
some excuse for its folly, but she gives 
lavishly of her affection to the plant king- 
dom as well, and tells how wicked it is to 
pull the flowers just because they give us 
pleasure for a few minutes. She gives 
the plant all the feelings of joy at tender 
care and sorrow for neglect, and pictures 
the pangs of a violet whose life is pre- 
n^aturely cut short. She goes into ecsta- 
cies over a flower, all the time conscious 
of herself as a lover of Nature. Admira- 
tion for the beautiful in Nature is not 
love, as such. One may be filled with the 
beauty of a magnificent tree, but love is 
not the medium through which our ad- 
miration finds expression. 

Nearly every child has a natural inter- 
est in a bright flower and knows that it is 
to give him pleasure, and to help him give 
happiness to others. He does not need the 
artificial stimulation of affection to make 
him desire to know all about it, to learn 
too, its whole cycle of life. 

But it is in history, in the stories of 
other people, that the child will find his 
greatest and most natural interest. Qoethe 
says, "Man alone is interesting to man;** 
and it is only through relations with other 
conscious beings that the self is truly 
realized. Admiration for one higher than 
ourselves is one of the greatest factors in 
our own uplifting. 

The history taught in the primary 
grades is mainly biographical stories of 
great heroes and chiefs and leaders, there- 
by, as Professor Clark would say, only 
again showing, that we must all climb 
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our ancestral tree. For what is the early 
history extant of our race but the story 
of its strong, brav.e men, for many genera- 
tions handed down from mouth to mouth, 
until all the ideals of a people crystallize 
about its type, the hero. 

So we use the narrative and discreetly 
select the material that will interest, and 
we show the ideal value of the character, 
the deeds and the motives of the first 
Brutus and Horatius, our Washington and 
Lincoln. 

But do we not fail of our purpose when 
we say, "Now Thomas, do you think 
George Washington acted like that when 
he was a boy?" And again, 'TDo you think 
Abraham Lincoln ever played when told 
to get his lessons?" "I don^t believe you 
love George Washington, or you would try 
to be like him." What normal boy, or ab- 
normal boy for that matter, with any 
spirit whatsoever, would not grow to hate 
the very name of the hero whose unim- 
peachable virtues are eternally held up be- 
fore him, turned and twisted and distorted 
to fit every case of discipline? What, love 
a boy who never snapped a rubber, never 
made pin music behind teacher's back, or 
played tick-tack; never did anything ex- 
cept what was just exactly in order! Even 
in your own room is this the kind of boy 
who is admired and looked up to by the 
other boys? In our zeal to instill into 
the thoughts and the lives of our pupils 
the nobleness and the strength of the 
characters we would have them follow, our 
mistakened sentimentality often defeats 
the end sought. In insisting that the chil- 
dren love a man whose boyhood you hold 
up as so colorlessly unlike his own you 
lose him altogether. It is the character 
that he must comprehend and love, and to 
do this, he must feel the bond of sympathy 
that makes them kin. 

Then, again, however strong and 



beautiful the character of the man you 
portray, however perfect he may be as a 
man, you do not wish that he be made 
an exact model for the children to follow. 
A child can only grow through his own 
activities; and imitation, as such, even of 
another's virtues, can only be a retarding 
factor. You do wish him to comprehend 
these virtues because they harmonize with 
his inmost nature, and the man comes to 
symbolize our ideal of strength and truth 
and true manhood, the ideal that would 
otherwise be abstract and vague. 

Is it best to always make a careful 
analysis and application of the moral of 
your stor}^? Is it not sometimes better to 
suggest, to lead by a word here and there, 
and then let the child find the underdly- 
ing value to himself? Otherwise, the moral 
may become a sugar-coated abomination 
which he will in time refuse to swallow at 
any device you ma^' so carefully plan. 
Give him something fine and truly worthy 
of his admiration and respect, and then 
leave him to reflect and digest, and never 
fear but that he will find the moral and 
the application for himself. 

The new methods brought about by a 
better understanding of child miad have 
not smoothed away all the difficulties from 
the road to knowledge. They nave done 
much, however, and one of the greatest 
and first principles of the new school is in- 
terest. It is this law of interest, misunder- 
stood by some and carried to extreme by 
others, that has earned for the new school 
methods the name of "soft pedagogics." 
And the sentimentalist has, indeed, lost 
no opportunity for sticking in her thumb 
and gently extracting the plums of knowl- 
edge (for her pupils) and saying, "What 
a good, kind, tender, loving teacher I 
am." She makes everything so easy; 
everything, everything is put in story 
form; the children are made to feel that 
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Tinless the lesson is interesting, they need 
have none of it; there axe no hardships, 
no difficulties. 

But the teacher loses one of her greatest 
opportunities for usefulness if she leaves 
with the child the impression that things 
are easy, and the habit of waiting pas- 
sively to be interested. And the child who 
has never felt the flush of triumph over 
the mastery of a hard point, who has not 
by earnest endeavor surmounted a diffi- 
culty, has not been given an impetus to a 
self-reliant, spirited life of activity. The 
teacher who can thus healthily enthuse 
her pupils with the feeling of combative- 
ness and determination to overcome, will 
find a greater satisfaction in thus helping 
them "find themselves,^' than any mere 
personal affection from them could bring 
her. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunities for 
the teacher for character making comes 
in her management, or discipline. It is 
here that all her ideals, taught in read- 
ing, literature, history, et cetera, are put 
into practice. The schoolroom is the 
arena where the little boy and giri have 
their first struggles for independent ex- 
istence as units in a social community; 
the spoiled child, the sullen, the stubborn, 
the sweet-natured, the impertinent and 
the good are all placed on the same foot- 
ing, and it lies with the teacher whether 
they will be better, or only confirmed in 
their habits (and these first years of school 
life are the habit-forming years) when the 
school year closes. If she seeks to win 
their love and confidence, as she certainly 
should, and then makes their obedience 
only a thing of pleasing or displeasing 
her, simply working on their feelings, in- 
stead of the rightness or wrongness of the 
action, her calling is not the sacred one it 
should be to her. The teacher who says, 
"Oh, you don't love me, or you wouldn't 



act so," is only betraying the confidence 
of her children. She gives them nothing 
with which to meet their It tie tempta- 
tions outside her room. 

The emotional side of a child's life is 
not permanent; his ideals, his idols 
change; the new is always the best; the 
perfectly lovely teacher of yesterday is 
often the just horrid of to-day. He is not 
even bom polite; if you are not interest- 
ing, however much he may he inclined to 
like you, he yawns in your face. The 
teacher only lays up pain for herself if 
she bases her management on pure love 
for herself. Many a teacher who thinks 
her order nearly perfect, that she has won 
their affection, and through that, their 
obedience, receives a shock to her feelings 
when after a few days' absence she returns 
and sees the disappointed look on the 
faces of her pupils; they long for a few 
more days of license and ungovemed fun 
under the unaccustomed eye of the substi- 
tute. She has not given them the "some- 
thing within" that recognizes that the 
ideal condition of being sincere and hon- 
est and true is best for the self. There 
must be the determining choice of his 
reason, the active use of his will; only 
these will bring self-government, which is 
the only true government. 

Through the influence of sentimental- 
ity the child is thrown back on himself; 
he becomes absorbed in his own feelings, 
and leads a life of emotion that becomes 
almost irrational in its conceptions of 
worth. It gives him false ideas of relative 
worth and deters him from making ever 
flner discriminations and generalizations. 

Sentimentality, then, in the school- 
room, in nature study, in history, in 
school method and management does not 
further the higher development of the 
child. It does not bring him to live every 
day to the very highest and best that is 
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within him; and without this everyday 
life of growth, without the daily exercise 
of principles that enable him to decide be- 
tween right and wrong, how can he ap- 



proach the ideal of good character. Senti- 
ment unless balanced by principle has no 
place in the education of the highest type 
of womanhood and manhood. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



BUPT. J. H. TVMLIN, SHKLBTYILLB. 



GOVERNMENT. 



Good government is one of the primary 
requisites of a good school. Perhaps two- 
thirds of the failures among teachers may 
be traced to weakness in discipline. 

Government is the fear and dread of al- 
most every young teacher, and indeed of 
many older ones. It is a problem that 
every one must in a manner solve for him- 
self. The inexperienced teacher usually 
begins to look around for a specific or rule 
for each breach of decorum. He is likely 
to ask his superior teachers or superin- 
tendent such questions as these: How 
would you break up whispering? How 
do you keep pupils still? How would you 
break up laughing? These and many 
similar questions arise in the minds of 
young teachers. The experienced teacher 
can not answer these questions directly; 
but if he has tact, he can secure the de- 
sired results. No one can tell another how 
to govern. The best he can do is to sug- 
gest. There is no rule that will break up 
whispering and the like. The general 
antidote for bad order is to make the con- 
ditions of the school so good that govern- 
ment takes care of itself. As a rule, he 
who governs most, governs least, and he 
who governs least, governs most. The 
talking, scolding, fault-finding teacher 
can never become a good disciplinarian. 
If the conditions of good school work, 
such as proper ventilation, the right class- 
ification of pupils, proper kinds of exer- 
cise and play, and especially well-planned 
and good instruction, are right, govern- 



ment becomes comparatively easy. In 
other words, if the details of the work are 
looked after closely, the problem of gov- 
ernment largely disappears. If the 
teacher prefers to teach rather than to 
perform police duties, let him be thor- 
oughly conversant with the various phases 
of his work, and in no case neglect the 
little things. Good conditions mean easy 
government. This implies on the part of 
the teacher the ability to create a living- 
school interest; to put life and spirit into 
the work; to make such formal subjects 
as spelling interesting; to put flesh onto 
the dry bones of history; to sympathize 
with childhood and its difficulties. Thus 
the question of government is solved, not 
in any one way, but in a multitude of 
ways. Fortunate is the teacher who can 
devote his energies to the real work of the 
school — that of instruction — rather than 
waste them in maintaining order. 

Aside from favorable conditions, the in- 
dividual qualities of the teacher have an 
important bearing on discipline. The 
qualities most valuable here are sympathy, 
will force and justice. A kind, sympa- 
thetic spirit does much to secure co-opera- 
tion and obedience. The child is a social 
being, and his natural impulses and na- 
ture make him appreciate sympathy and 
kindness. 

The will power of the teacher must al- 
ways dominate that of his school. Govern- 
ment is nothing more than the exercise of 
authority. The weaker will must 3rield to 
the dominant will, and when that is the 
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condition, the authority of the teacher is 
established. This exercise of will is the 
chief virtue of any executive oflBcer. It 
beats down opposition and makes obedi- 
ence necessary. 

The child is also a rational being, and 
therefore loves justice. The emotions of 
the child are very strong. He is jealous 
of his rights and privileges. Wrong a 
child and he never forgives you. Treat 
him justly and he respects you. The. ex- 
ercise of simple justice commands the co- 
operation and good-will of children. The 
teacher ought to be magnanimous at all 
times in the treatment of children. It is 
far better to be a little liberal than too ex- 
acting. In all matters of uncertainty the 
child should have the benefit of the doubt. 
Sympathy, will force and justice are the 
three great bulwarks of the individual side 
of government. 

The final end of all government is self- 
government. No matter what means be 
employed, this purpose should be kept in 
view. The highest product of government 
is the self-controlling, self -directing indi- 
vidual. When the government of the 
school shall be such as to produce this 
sort of citizen, great advancement will 
have been made in our civilization and 
among our free institutions. Only this 
kind of government is worthy of a repub- 
lic. Pupil government and all similar de- 
vices have in view the idea of self-govern- 
ment. This principle should control all 
school discipline, whether the means be 
moral suasion or the rod. 

A general visit among teachers will dis- 
close two kinds of government. One is 
quiet and dignified, is brought about by 
moral forces, and is in the main self-di- 
rective; the other is iron-clad and rigid, 
and is brought about through force and 
fear. This latter kind may be successful 
for the time, but its lasting influences are 



wanting. The meanest pupils that infest 
the streets are those subjected to such gov- 
ernment. ,They are anything else but self- 
directive when freedom is given them. 
The former is the true government, and it 
invariably leads into that self-control so 
necessary to good citizenship. The lat- 
ter, no matter how perfect it may appear 
in the schoolroom, is false government, 
and can not result in any real or perma- 
nent good. 

It may not be possible in all cases to se- 
cure orderly conduct by gentle means. 
The exceptions, however, are rare, but 
government must be broad enough to 
reach all cases. Quiet and gentle means 
are always to be employed when they will 
do; but let it not be forgotten that the 
school must be governed at whatever the 
cost. Good government is just as neces- 
sary as good instruction. It requires both 
to make a good school. No school can be 
considered good without sound, healthful 
discipline. He who can govern by moral 
influences alone shows high ability and at- 
tainment as a teacher. The fltness of a 
teacher may be largely judged by his 
power to secure order by mild means. But 
the best of purposes sometimes fail, and 
the teacher ought to be equal to the emer- 
gency. This brings us to the questionable 
use of the rod as a means of discipline. 
The late fad of giving extended liberties 
to children deserves but little sympathy. 
Adults can not always be trusted to do as 
they please, much less children. All civ- 
ilized people are subject to law. Why 
should children not be? There is 
no government without law. There 
can be no law without possible punish- 
ment. Every kind of punishment implies 
pain.' Pain is either physical or mental. 
An objection to corporal punishment is 
legitimately an objection to any kind of 
punishment. Is the body more sacred than 
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the •mind? To do away with punishment 
would be to do away with law. It would 
mean anarchy. And yet we are confronted 
by a set of good people who cry out 
against corporal punishment either of 
criminals or of school children. A few 
years ago when the Indians were terroriz- 
ing the great West and indulging in the 
pastime of taking scalps, a band of East- 
em philanthropists were pleading gentle 
treatment of them. How long must the 
innocent be compelled to suffer on ac- 
count of sentimental moralism? We in- 
sist that the medicine must always be 
strong enough to overcome the disease. 
When ^Toor Lo" gets on his war paint, 
it is useless to use moral suasion on him. 
It takes a stronger argument to convince 
him of his errors. So it is in the school- 
room. There are certain dispositions that 
nothing but force reaches. Argument 
and persuasion have no effect. Many 
schools have the bully who defies author- 
ity and gloats over his obstinacy and cour- 
age. A good, wholesome application of 
the rod, according to scripture, has been 
the means of saving many such pupils. 
Certainly the highest punishment that can 
befall a pupil is expulsion. The only sal- 
vation for the pupil is to keep him in 
school. It is the duty of the school to re- 
tain the pupil, and that often implies cor- 
poral punishment. Shall the teacher 
shrink from his moral and legal duty be- 
cause of unfavorable criticism? Many 
parents shrink from it. City school 
boards have abolished the use of the rod. 
Are these sensitive people willing that 
their children should defy law and order 
merely that their whims may be carried 
out? The biting sarcasm and severe re- 
buke practiced by many teachers and 
parents are more severe to delicate, sensi- 
tive children than corporal punishment. 
Government is for the good of the gov- 



erned, and punishments of all kinda 
should be administered kindly and judi- 
ciously. Whenever the individual puts 
himself out of harmony with his fellows 
or his surrounding, he must be reformed, 
if not by reason, by serverer means. 

The teacher acts in the capacity of 
parent. He is parent for the time being. 
Under the law, he has the same rights as 
the parent in so far as government of the 
child is concerned. He can punish with 
the common rod or switch within reason. 
He dare not do more. Whatever course 
seems necessary to secure good order, let 
the welfare of the pupil be the guiding 
principle. This is reasonable and just. 

The government of the school is an ab- 
solute monarchy, but not a despotism. 
The teacher's will is law. He must be 
obeyed. No one can question his author- 
ity. To arm the teacher with such re- 
sponsibility and divest him of the means 
of carrying it out, would be to cripple his 
work and make discipline a farce. Ijet 
the teacher have full power, and let him 
be held strictly responsible for his deeds. 
When reason, justice, sympathy and good 
sense guide him, he will seldom fall into 
error. 

As states grow older and civilization 
advances and methods of school work be- 
come better, government will be corre- 
spondingly easier. The following princi- 
ples may be of some help in grasping the 
problem of discipline: 

1. Be honest, just, firm. 

2. Example weighs more than precept. 

3. The child that is kept busy about 
right things, has no time for mischief. 

4. Be sure you are right before offer- 
ing a reproof, granting or refusing a re- 
quest, or making a law. 

6. It is more practical to prevent 
wrong-doing than to punish it. 
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6. Always seek the good of your pu- 
pils, not your own. 

7. The law of right covers all rules. 

8. A rule often suggests an evil that 
would not otherwise have heen thought of. 

9. Good conditions and good work 



save the teacher the trouble of governing. 

10. Keep good order by gentle means 
if possible; but keep good order. 

11. Never punish in anger. 

12. Self-control is the highest ideal of 
government. 



THE SCHOOL ROONl 



SCHOOLROOM DECORATION. 

ALPBCD MANSFIRLD BROOKS, PB0PKB80H OF FINK ART, 
STATB UNIVBRSITY, BLOOHINOTOK, IND. 

It will be denied by none that the 
beauty of our surroundings,* whether 
natural or artificial, has a marked influ- 
ence upon our characters. The wide- 
spread movement for the decoration of 
schoolrooms testifies, that the importance 
of this influence is being more and more 
appreciated as time goes on. It is a work 
with which all well-wishers of mankind 
must sjrmpathize. 

The choice of pictures or statuary for 
a schoolroom should involve the exercise 
of great tact and discretion, for children 
and young persons can not be expected to 
take any real interest in what they can 
not readily understand, whether a work of 
literature or of art. Let them begin by 
looking- at first-rate, but simple works of 
art, for in becoming used to these they 
will gain the power of understanding and 
appreciating the more complex. There- 
fore those pictures are good which tell a 
straightforward story; and before all, 
those which deal with animal and land- 
scape subjects. 

Drawings of landscapes and animals 
were but the accessories of art in the elder 
days, but for the past two centuries they 
have taken precedence of religious mo- 
tives. Men have developed a love for na- 



ture, and come to feel, that love of this 
world^s beauty is good. They have turned 
from the contemplative life of the cloister 
to the active life of the world. In place of 
the pictures of saints and martyrs and 
heavenly visions, they paint forests, and 
the animals that dwell in them, and the 
sea, and the clouds of heaven. "The per- 
fect beauty of all natural things is 
summed up in the angePs promise, ^Good- 
will towards men,* " said Mr. Ruskin. Our 
faith in spiritual things is not less than 
that of the contemporaries of Fra Angel- 
ico. No! but we have developed our own 
peculiar manner of expressing it. The 
very fact proves the everlasting nature of 
the quality of faith. While the works of 
the masters of Italian painting (presently 
to be spoken of) should by no means be 
neglected, those branches of art which are 
essentially modem should receive the 
greater share of representation, because 
they have a direct bearing upon modem 
life which will be at once comprehended 
by the pupils. Animal and landscape art 
have received the impress of some of the 
noblest spirits of modem times. 

Landscapes, which are full of human as 
well as divine interest; those which ex- 
press the subordination of natural and 
brute forces to man^s legitimate uses — 
the "water-miir* of Hobbema, or the 
yoked oxen before the plough, of Jules 
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Breton — ^as well as those which tend to 
impress the mind with the manifold good- 
ness and grandeur of Qod's work — Tur- 
ner's scenes in the high Alps, or his fer- 
tile fields 3rielding an abundant harvest 
for man's support — such pictures as these 
will compel the attention of children and 
youths. These are subjects easily under- 
stood. They are part of the daily life of 
man. They come home to all with useful 
lessons and ennobling inspirations. They 
help those who dwell in natural places to 
appreciate their loveliness and benefits. 
They lead those who live in cities, and 
who are deprived of such blessings, to 
wish to know the health-giving country. 

Landscapes there are, too, which show 
man's most splendid works of architectural 
and engineering skill: Claude's pictures 
of the ruins of Rome; Turner's pictures 
of the glories of mediaeval Venice; Cuyp^s 
massive tower of Dordrecht, seen rising in 
the distance, high above the roofs of the 
town, an emblem of faith in God and the 
brotherhood of man, in an age now long 
gone. 

Photographs, and solar enlargements of 
photographs, of important historical 
places, and the great works of architecture 
in all ages, should be given a place in 
schoolroom decoration: The Colosseum 
and the Arch of Titus; St. Marks and the 
Ducal Palace; Giotto's Tower; the Cathe- 
drals of Paris and Reims; Westminster 
Abbey (any view but that of the West 
Front); the field of Waterloo; the Simplon 
Pass, or Mount Vernon. 

Pictures of animal life should receive 
very generous representation, and none 
better are to be had than good photo- 
graphs taken directly from the works of 
Edwin Landseer. His picture known as 
^Teace and War,'' in which sheep tended 
by children are quietly grazing about 
some disused canon on a grass-grown 



earthwork, overlooking the sea, is one for 
the special delight of children. 

Rosa Bonheur's animals deserve men- 
tion, though they are not so well cal- 
cidated to teach lessons of endurance and 
fidelity as Landseer's; the virtues which 
animals possess in so high a degree and 
which make them our rightful com- 
panions and helpers. Kindness and grati- 
tude to them can not be too early instilled 
into the child's mind. The pictures of 
Edwin Landseer will do more in this way 
by example, than many hours of precept 
from the best of teachers, or the agents 
of the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Societies. 

Subjects of a theological character, 
even though painted by the greatest mas- 
ters, should be excluded. The "Miracle 
of Bolsena'^ and the "Dispute Concerning 
the Sacrament,*' though the works of 
Raphael, are utterly inappropriate for the 
schoolroom, because they involve ques- 
tions which are utterly inappropriate for 
the youthful mind. 

The greater number of religious pictures 
should be excluded, especially those which 
have anything painful or awful in them. 
Crucifixions, Entombments and Last 
Judgments, though they be those by Tin- 
toret, Titian and Michaelangelo should 
find no place in any schoolroom. 

Some religious pictures, however, are 
peculiarly appropriate for children. They 
are those which have little or no connec- 
tion with dogmas and doctrines. First 
among these are the Madonnas, and espe- 
cially those which include no other per- 
sons than Christ, the Virgin, and St. 
John. Of such are Raphael's "Madonna 
of the Grand Duke," John Bellini's 
"Mother and Child," and Botticelli's 
lovely "Mary with Christ and St. John'' 
in a rose garden. Second in this class of 
pictures are those, which illustrate the 
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more easily comprehended events of 
Christ's life: Corregio's "Holy Night," 
Gozzoli's "Adoration of the Magi/' An- 
gelico's "Flight into Egypt/' and Ka- 
phael's "Miraculous Draught of Fishes." 
Many others of a similar character might 
be mentioned. Fra Angelico's angels can 
never fail to give pleasure to old and 
young alike. 

For more advanced pupils, those in the 
High School who have begun to study 
Greek and Roman history, some mytho- 
logical subjects may be well had. The 
"Moimt Paraassus/' by Raphael, for ex- 
ample, or Guido's "Aurora/' or Sir 
Frederick Leighton's "Garden of the Hes- 
perides." A few good plaster casts taken 
from the best works of Greek sculpture 
will be found desirable. Such casts should 
as a rule be of the full size of the origi- 
nals. Reductions are never wholly good. 
Individual slabs from the Parthenon 
freize, or the basreliefs from the Temple 
of Wingless Victory are as fine as any- 
thing that can be obtained. Good reduc- 
tions of the Venus of Melos are likewise 
obtainable. 

Works of modem sculpture, and espe- 
cially modem religious painting, were 
best omitted entirely. The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries have not had fhe 
sort of faith which finds its highest ex- 
pression in religious painting, and such 
pictures in our day are for the most part 
mockish or weakly sentimental. At best 
they are but imitations of the work of a 
bygone age. If a man be an artist, he will 
have a special message to deliver which 
can not be expressed in the manner of his 
predecessors. Canova and Cornelius 
failed. They could not, nor can anyone 
successfully put new wine into old bottles. 

Portraits, whether sculptured orpainted, 
are of two classes, those taken directly 
from life, and those drawn from the im- 



agination of the artist. To the question 
of the desirability of placing such in 
schoolhouses, there are two answers. 

First, if the intention is to create an 
appreciation of good art, the portrait, 
whether bust or photograph, must be 
chosen for its artistic merit, and not 
merely because the subject is a famous 
man. A fairly good likeness is frequently 
a very poor work of art. For example, it 
may be deemed wise to have a portrait of 
Shakespeare in the schoolhouse. Now of 
the many different so-called Shakespeares, 
there is but one which has any particular 
claim to having been drawn from the 
great poet during his life. This is the 
"Droeshout" portrait, of which Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee, in his "Life of Shakespeare/' 
says: "Although the history of this por- 
trait rests on critical conjecture and on no 
external contemporary evidence, there 
seems good ground for regarding it as a 
portrait of Shakespeare painted in his 
lifetime — ^in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
No other pictorial representation of the 
poet has equally serious claims to be 
treated as contemporary with himself, and 
it therefore presents features of unique 
interest." 

This is one of those portraits of the 
former class wherein the interest depends 
upon the probability of actual concrete 
likeness, and not on any abstract merit 
as a work of art. For this reason the 
"Droeshout portrait" has strong claim to 
being hung in schoolrooms, while the 
many paintings and busts since made of 
Shakespeare have but slender claim, 
they not having the '^features of unique 
interest," or the abstract qualities of high 
art. It is works of this latter sort which 
form the second class, and representative 
of those who have produced such works, 
is the great artist Hans Holbein, who died 
ten years before Shakespeare was bom. 
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His canvases show us the famous schol- 
ars and statesmen of the first half of the 
sixteenth century, painted from life with 
the utmost artistic power and skill; Eras- 
mus for example, and Melancthon, Sir 
Thomas More and Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. 

As a rule, however, portraits are less 
desirable for the present purpose than 
any other forms of art. They are the 
highest form of art, yet the form hardest 
to understand and appreciate, and hence 
least suited to the minds of children. If 
portraits are to -be chosen, let them be 
such as display dignity and nobility of 
feature combined with beauty of form and 
dress, as well as historical or literary in- 
terest. Ruben's picture of his wife and 
two children in the Louvre, Van Dyck's 
Children of Charles I. with their dog, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's Mrs. Siddons, or Stew- 
art's George and Martha Washington. Of 
poets or statesmen recently dead, or still 
living, photographs from life are as a rule 
best. If Lincoln is to be represented let 
it be by what is the most correct likeness 
of him, a photograph. Let the pupils 
learn to reverence the picture, as the 
semblance of a noble and mighty states- 
man, but not as a work of great art. 

Finally, it is good indeed, that Art, 
which in ages past taught children, as 
well as their unlettered elders, to love 
truth and pursue it; that Art, which 
really made the "picturae ecclesiarum'^ 
the ^^bri laicorum," should once again 
take her place as a recognized teacher of 
youth and a promoter of education. 



THE OLD ROMANS: THEIR EVERYDAY 
LIFE. 

LYDIA B. BLAIOH, BUPKBVI80R IN THB INDIANAPOLIS 
SCHOOLS. 

In the history of the "Ten Boys" would 
you use supplementary work? If so, to 



what extent? This is a question which 
the best equipped teacher in the Hoosier 
capital and the master of the most distant 
rural schoolhouse are alike called upon 
to solve. The answers will not be the 
same in the two cases, because the Indian- 
apolis course of study is endeavoring to 
deal with the first seven boys in five 
months' time — in the 6B grade; while the 
State course allows itself five years for 
six boys, giving to each of the first four 
an entire year. Again, Indianapolis de- 
votes its sixth and seventh school years 
to quite a detailed study of the ancient 
civilized peoples — Southwestern Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages; 
while the State course does not give such 
a second, enlarged view. 

With these facts in mind, we can an- 
swer the opening question. A teacher at- 
tempting to give a panorama of the civili- 
zation of seven nations in five months, 
will do well to confine herself to Jane An- 
drew's book, supplementing it only with 
such information as is necessary to make 
clear and vivid that material. She should 
not attempt to give outside work on bat- 
tles, law-givers and statesmen. But when 
an entire year is to be spent on one boy 
surely there is opportunity to do much 
supplementary work; just such, for the 
most part, as the State course suggests. 
Here again we would warn against de- 
tailed accounts of bloody battles and sav- 
age customs. One, teaching under the 
State course, can not go far astray, if he 
follows quite closely Caroline and Samuel 
Harding's "The City of the Seven HUls,'' 
now in the children's reading circle list. 

We here present one kind of supple- 
mentary work which may be given any 
school studying Horatius, who, by the 
way, was not a flesh and blood individual, 
as Darius was, but simply a Boman type. 
In a way, then, he is a myth; but by 
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reason of being typical, he becomes the 
most real and honest kind of a true 
character. 

The Horatius chapter mentions the fol- 
lowing: "In Borne you know a man^s 
rank by his dress" (83); "Wait until you 
reach the atrium" (85); "books and writr- 
ing-tablef^ (102); "funeral celebrations 
(107); "the freeing of a slave" (110); "the 
erolden bulla" (90). Do the children have 
a clear picture of all of these? In Ancient 
Eome there were two kinds of houses. 
The ones for the common people, mer- 
chants and mechanics were plain, one 
story high, with three or four rooms. 
Those inhabited by people of quality were 
magnificent, sometimes four stories high. 
The first floor was used by servants and 
for the baths; and the second contained 
fine rooms for the family and guests. The 
better houses inclosed a front vestibule on 
three sides. In the middle of the front 
wall of the vestibule was a double door 
furnished with locks and bolts. The fin- 
est doors were made of polished marble or 
bronze, richly ornamented. These doors 
were supplied with knockers or bells, 
which summoned a porter who was 
chained in a small room near the door. 
These bells were also used to waken the 
family and to call them to their meals. 

Every good Roman house had a bath; 
for cleanliness was a virtue with these peo- 
ple. They always bathed just before the 
evening meal, which was their chief re- 
past. Fine public baths were open to all 
people from sunrise to sunset. The small- 
est Roman coin was charged for a bath. 
Children were admitted free. Under the 
same roof were other rooms for exercise, 
amusement, schools, and restaurants. The 
baths generally consisted of four compart- 
ments, viz., a cold room for disrobing, a 
warm room, a sweating-room filled with 



warm vapor, and the bathroom with its 
marble basin. 

The atrium, most important of all 
rooms, was fitted up in great splendor by 
the rich, for guests were received there. 
The ceiling was painted in gay colors or 
covered* with gold; on the walls were 
painted pictures of the gods of war and 
the chase, or they were hung with rich 
Persian tapestries; the floors were mada 
of many colored stones in beautiful de- 
signs. Marble statues and busts of 
heroes, as well as wax figures of the family 
ancestors, were kept here. Every day the 
family met in this room at the altar for 
the morning sacrifice; and here, too, the 
pedagog taught the children grammar. In 
the atrium were many chairs; some, plain; 
others, very magnificent, with cushioned 
backs and seats, covered with Tyrian pur- 
ple. Little sewing tables, chests with 
drawers, jewel caskets and clothing 
presses were also to be found in this im- 
portant room. 

The kitchen was near the dining hall. 
In it one could find all kinds of utensils 
very much like ours, and yet different. It 
would be difficult indeed to mention a 
meat or a vegetable not cooked in the Ro- 
man kitchen. The expert cooks were 
Greeks or Sicilians. 

In very early times, the sturdy Romans 
sat upright at the dining table, just as 
well-bred Americans do; but by and by, 
their many conquests, which poured great 
wealth and luxury into the city, brought 
with them the indolent habit of lying at 
meat. Even common people ate their 
brown bread, acorns and fish in a reclin- 
ing attitude. This habit grew out of the 
daily use of the bath, after one of which 
the bathers, somewhat tired, would lie on 
a couch or bench, while servants brought 
them their food. The eating-couch ac- 
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commodated two or three persons. Before 
them was placed a table, with perhaps a 
loaf of bread, a goblet of wine and a 
lamprey. 




bTmO *V lABU 



The bed-chambers were placed in the 
eastern part of the house for the sake of 
the light and the warmth of the morning 
sun, which called forth the adoration of 
the sleeper as soon as he wakened. Win- 
ter sleeping rooms were on the south side 
of the house. Usually the weather was 
sufficiently warm, but, occasionally, on 
the coldest days a movable fireplace with 
burning charcoal whose fumes escaped 
through windows and roof openings, had 
to be used. 




IVKT^BL* «nt»>FLAOI. 



One of the pleasantest parts of the 
house was the inner court, surrounded by 
columns and a gallery, and open to the 
sky. Flowers and shrubbery grew in the 
middle. On the tops of the houses were 
charming roof-gardens. In these two 
places many delightful hours were spent 
by the family. 

The richest country houses had towers 
from which to view great stretches of land 



and sea. About the houses were foun- 
tains, cascades, silver brooks and gardens 
filled with fruits and vegetables. 

How did the Eomans dress? Each class 
had its peculiar fashions. The slaves, 
common people and children wore woolen 
shirts that fell to the knees and were 
girded about the waists with a cord. Eich 
people used gay-colored silk sashes in- 
stead. In winter the common people wore 
a short woolen tunic next to the skin; and 
long, woolen hose for their legs, and 
heavy shoes. The patrician had a long 
outer tunic of fine white linen with a pur- 
ple stripe extending from the throat to 
the lower hem of the garment. Rich peo- 
ple generally went about bareheaded, or 
they covered their heads with a fold of 
the ample toga, which was a large woolen, 
linen or silk gown — a robe of honor, worn 
only by patricians. It was amply fastened 




PXVU1.A, OB SliOST TOGA. 



about the body so as to allow full freedom 
of the limbs. At feasts and funerals, a 
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short toga fastened by a buckle over the 
right shoulder was worn. The sons of 
patricians wore togas, very similar to the 
fathers^ but there was no purple border. 
Day laborers and mariners wore felt hats 




TOO A PS^TEXTA. 



as a protection against extremes of heat, 
cold and storms. When a slave was freed, 




VJBTGLAM UA7. 



The poor baby had the hardest time of 
all; for it was wrapped — arms, body and 
legs — in costly stuffs, purple scarfs, and 
fine white shawls; so it enjoyed very little 
free use of the limbs. As soon as it began 
to walk, a bulla was hung about its neck, 
which was often a metal disk, engraved 
with the child^s family name, that it 
might be identified if lost; but generally 
the bulla was a hollow metal case contain- 
ing charms against evil spirits. Gold 
bullae were given to boys who had distin- 
guished themselves by some great deed. 







the Phrygian cap of liberty was placed on 
his head. It was made of undyed wool. 



Roman funerals are very interesting to 
us. When a man of distinction died, 
there were music, a long line of hired 
mourners, sacrifices, and mountebanks 
who by their funny weeping and wailing 
relieved the solemnity of the occasion. 
The body was saturated with perfumed 
oils and burned, and the ashes were placed 
in an urn, which was very highly regarded 
by the family. Often games and banquets 
were given after the public funeral, which 
only the rich could afford. Sometimes all 
Rome was invited to the feast. Twenty 
thousand tables were required at the pub- 
lic banquet Julius Caesar gave in honor of 
his deceased father. 

Education was compulsory, and in every 
house could be seen paper, made from the 
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papyrus plant; ink, composed of soot of 
various burned substances mixed with 




ifot«ir«eNT^u,rBii. 



gum and vinegar to make the color perma- 
ment; pens and styli. The latter were 




sharp point. The tablets with which they 
were used were made of wood, ivory or lead 
covered with wax. The blunt end of the 
stylus was used for erasing. The styli in 
very ancient times were made of metal, 
but owing to serious accidents they gave 
way to bone. They with rolls of paper were 
carried to school in a cylindrical box, 
called a scrinium. 




AMftUliOIL 

Eoman books were written in columns, 
with a small space between, on prepared 
sheep and calf skins. Pieces were fastened 
together so as to make a long strip which 
was rolled on a staff; this was called a 
volume, and sometimes several volumes 
were required for one work. These were 
preserved in a scrinium, and appeared 
thus on library shelves and in book stores. 

Interesting as all these things are, we 
believe that the common everyday life of 
the modem American has some great ad- 
vantages over Roman life. 



T4BLrrS AND ATTLL 



made of bone, ivory or hard wood with a 



"WHAT CHANGE, PLEASE?" 
Let the teacher who is looking for 
something practical in the way of a num- 
ber drill try having pupils change money. 
By all means have the toy money. It 
can be bought of school supply houses, or 
the pupils can make it; or the every ready 
hectograph will enable the teacher to pre- 
pare it for the class. 

The penny, nickel, dime, quarter and 
half dollar will be the only denominations 
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needed in making change for a dollar. 
Each pupil may be given as capital ten 
pennies, ten nickels, ten dimes, four quar- 
ters and two half dollars, thirty-six pieces 
in all. 

Explain that pennies are undesirable 
"change*^ and are never to be given when 
a single coin may be substituted for them. 

Oral work: 

Teacher — "Who will give me change 
for a quarter P* 

Albert — "FU give two dimes and a 
nickel.'^ 

Bessie — "FU give one dime and three 
nickels.'* 

Charles — 'Til give five nickels.'* 

Teacher — "I have thirty-three pennies. 
Who will kindly give me larger change?' 

Doris — *T11 give a quarter, a nickel 
and three cents.** 

Ellis — "FU give three dimes and three 
eents.** 

Frank — '1*11 give two dimes, two nick- 
• els and three cents.** 

At first, the pupils should always select 
the paper ''coins** and lay them aside as if 
to give to the teacher. 

Desk work: 

What coins are equal in value to the 
following numbers of pennies: 21, 18, 39? 
{Give two answers to each.) 



Pennies. 
21 

18 

39 



COMPLETED WORK. 
Are eqnal to — 

2 dimes, 1 cent 

1 dime, 2 nickels, 1 cent. 

1 dime, 1 nickel, 3 cents. 

3 nickels, 3 cents. 



1 quarter, 1 dime, 4 pennies. 
3 dimes, 1 nickel, 4 pennies. 

When the pupils are suflSciently expert 
in the foregoing, something more diflBcult 
may be given. 



Oral work: 

Teacher — "I spent 11 cents at your 
store and handed you a quarter. What 
change, please?** 

Albert — "I should give you a dime and 
four pennies.** 

Bessie — '1 should give you two nickels 
and four pennies.** 

Teacher — '1 spent 23 cents at your 
store, and gave you half a dollar; what 
change, please?** 

Charles — 'Td give a quarter and two 
cents.** 

Doris — ^"Fd give two dimes, nickel, and 
two cents.** 

When the process is thoroughly under- 
stood, the pupils will enjoy playing a 
game called "What Change, Please?** 

The teacher names the coin to be 
changed, for instance, one dollar, and 
names a pupil as buyer; he tells the sum 
he has spent and asks a classmate what 
change is due. 

Teacher — "We will find change for a 
dollar to-day. Albert, you may buy.** 

Albert — "Bessie, I spent 45 cents at 
your store; what change, please?** 

Bessie — "I*d give you two quarters and 
two dimes.** 

Albert — "You would cheat yourself if 
you did; you owe me two quarters and a 
nickel.** 

Because Bessie made a mistake and Al- 
ber corrected it, he remains buyer until 
some one gives him the right change. 
Then that pupil becomes buyer, and Al- 
bert takes his seat. If both buyer apd 
storekeeper make a mistake, then both sit 
down, and the teacher names a new buyer. 
The tendency is for the buyers to ask 
"slow** pupils for "change,** so as to re- 
main buyer as long as possible. 

Desk work: 

What change is due from a dollar for 
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25 cents? 52 cents? 90 cents? (Two an- 
swers to each.) 



Money spent. 
25ct8. 

52ct8. 

90cts. 



COMPLETED WORK. 
Change from $1.00— 

3 quarters. 

2 quarters, 2 dimes, 1 nickel. 

3 pennies, 1 nickel, 4 dimes. 
3 pennies, 2 dimes, 1 quarter. 

1 dime. 

2 nickels. 



THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE IN PL 

1. Have you ever heard of the Sugar-Plum 

Tree? 

2. When you've got to the tree, you would 

have a hard time 

2. The tree is so tall that no person could 

climb 
1. .'Tis a marvel of great renown! 

1. It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop 

Sea 
4. There are marsh mallows, gum-drops, and 
peppermint canes, 

3. And the sugar-plums tumble, of course. 

to the ground— 

3. From this leafy bough unto that, 

4. And 1*11 rock you away to that Sugar- 

Plum Tree 

2. To the boughs where the sugar-plums 

swing! 
2. To capture the fruit which I sing; 
4. With stripings of scarlet or gold, 

2. But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat, 

3. Hurrah for that chocolate cat! 

2. And a gingerbread dog prowls below-— 

3. And he barks with such terrible zest 

1. That good little children have only to 

eat 

3. And the chocolate cat goes cavorting 

around 

4. And you carry away* of the treasure that 

rains 
4. In your dainty white night-cap and gown, 

2. Those sugar-plums tempting you so: 

2. And this is the way you contrive to get at 
4. As much as your apron can hold! 



3. You say but the word to that ginger- 
bread dog 

1. Of that fruit to be happy next day. 

1. (As those who have tasted it say) 

1. The fruit that it bears is so wondrously 

sweet 

3. That the chocolate cat is at once all agog» 

1. In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 

3. As her swelling proportions attest 

4. So come, little child, cuddle closer to me 
4. In the garden of Shut- Eye Town. 

The punctuation is the same as in the 
original: 

THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE. 

Have you ever heard of the Sugar-Plum 
Tree? 

'Tis a marvel of great renown! 
It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop Sea 

In the garden of Shut-Eye Town; 
The fruit that it bears is so wondrously 
sweet 

(As those who have tasted it say) 
That good little children have only to eat 

Of that fruit to be happy next day. 

When you've got to the tree you would have 
a hard time 
To capture the fruit which I sing; 
The tree is so tall that no person could 
climb 
To the boughs where the sugar-plums 
swing! 
But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat. 
And a gingerbread dog prowls below— 
And this is the way to contrive to get at 
Those sugar-plums tempting you so: 

You say but the word to that gingerbread 
dog 
And he barks with such terrible zest 

That the chocolate cat is at once all agog. 
As her swelling proportions attest 

And the chocolate cat goes cavorting around 
From this leafy limb unto that. 

And the sugar-plums tumble, of course, to 
the ground- 
Hurrah for that chocolate cat! 

There are marshmallows, gum-drops, and 
peppermint canes. 
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With strlpings of scarlet or gold, 
And you carry away of the treasure that 
rains 
As much as your apron can hold! 
So come, little child, cuddle closer to me 

In your dainty white night-cap and gown, 
And I'll rock you away to that Sugar-Plum 
Tree 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 



COMMON FRACTIONS. 

A. JONKS, IN8THUCT0R IN ABITHMBTIO, MAIION 
KOBIIAL COLLKOS. 

No subject in arithmetic is more difficult 
than fractions. The evidence of the truth- 
fulness of this statement is everywhere ap- 
parent. The average pupil, when asked to 
solve a problem involving complex fractional 
relations, manifests a lack of confidence in 
his ability to obtain the correct result. 
There is more or less shadow upon some 
phases of the subject and the movement of 
the mind is labored and uncertain. 

The causes of the difficulty may readily 
be seen, and should be carefully noted by 
the teacher in order that no mistakes may 
be made in beginning the subject. 

Common fractions involve a varying scale. 
The fractional unit expresses the number of 
parts into which the whole is divided, and 
may be any number. In the fractions, 
|-, -j^ and ^i", the fractional units are, re- 
spectively, \y -^ and ^, and have no de- 
pendence upon each other. In interpreting 
the fraction ^, the pupil is required to think 
7, 8, and the ratio of 7 to 8, which is the 
value of the fraction. If the fraction should 
be concrete, as ^ acre, the expression is 
still more complex. In dealing with inte- 
gral numbers, since the scale is uniform, the 
pupil soon learns to think the relation that 
a unit of one order bears to a unit of an- 
other order ; but in fractions there is no such 
uniformity, and with this variable measuring 
unit the pupil encounters trouble. Because 
of these complexities, more severe mental 
effort is required ; the pupil must move to 
a higher plane of thinking. The teacher 



will be required to advance cautiously and 
patiently in helping the pupil to interpret 
the new in the light of the old. He must 
show the pupil that in the seeming maze of 
difficulties there is a rational basis for each 
expression and process. If the student is 
permitted to solve the problem mechanically, 
according to some rule, without understand- 
ing the reason for the process, there can be 
but one result, discouragement and failure ; 
and to fail in fractions is to block further 
progress in mathematics of any grade. 

By reason of the nature of common frac- 
tions, very much of the work consists in 
reductions. In these processes the value of 
the fraction is not changed, but they are 
reduced to common measuring units so that 
the mind can perform the synthetic and 
analytic processes as in integral numbers. 
In all solutions, the form of the expression 
is determined by the nature of the relations 
involved. 

Following are some illustrative problems 
which are intended to be suggestive only : 

Problem : Change 25f to an improper 
fraction. 

Solution : 1 =: 4. 

25 = 25 times J = J^. 

.-. 25f = -i-fa. 
Problem : Change 9 to 15ths. 
Solution : 1 unit ^=15 fifteenths. 

9 units = 9 times 15 fifteenths 
= 135 fifteenths. 
.-. 9 units = 135 fifteenths. 
Problem : Reduce ^ to lowest terms. 
Solution : The prime factors of 78 are 2, 
3, and 13. 
The prime factors of 91 are 7 
and 13. 
13 is the only factor common to both 
numbers, and therefore, the greatest com- 
mon divisor. 

78 ^ 78 -J- 13 = ^ 
9T 91 -^ 13 = 7 ' 

Since the only common factor, 13, has been 
rejected, the remaining factors are prime to 
each other, and the resulting fraction, ^, Ih 
in its lowest terms. 
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. *. ^ reduced to lowest terms = ^. 

The principle in the foregoing problem is 
the same as that involved in cancellation, 
and should be recalled here. 

Often the pupil is permitted to divide first 
by one factor then another, and so continue 
until the numerator and denominator are 
prime to each other. This is a kind of **cut 
and try" process and does not show the true 
function of the greatest common divisor. 

Problem : Change |+ to 128ths. 
Solution: |1=1. +H = 1- 

W — TJ ^^ TtI — ITT* 

tt = 21 times j^ = ^Vt- 

Problem: | -r- f -^ what ? 
Solution : 1 is contained in |^, J of 1 time. 
\ is contained in ^, 5 times ^ 

= ^ times, 
f are contained in |^, \ of ^/ 
times = ^^^ 1^ times. 

The above analysis shows how the expres- 
sion of the true relations changes the places 
of the terms of the numerator and denom- 
inator in the divisor, f. If the pupil be 
permitted to * 'invert the divisor and pro- 
ceed as in multiplication,*' he will succeed 
in ''getting the answer,'* but will gain no 
power. 

Problem: f is what part of y^? 
Solution : y^- is ^ of -j^. 

11 is lltimes | of /^ = V of-^. 
Since | ^ H» 

|:^j0fif0f^y:-i|0f^y. 

§ = 2times|iof^ = fioffV 
.-. f isif ofT^r. 
The same result may be obtained by re- 
ducing the fractions to a common denomi- 
nator and comparing numerators. 

Problem : Find the number of which 36 
is A. 

Solution : Let ^f =^ the required number, 
■j^^ of the required number = 86. 
Y^^ of the required number = ^ of 

36 = 4. 
\^ of the required number = 16 
times 4 = 64. 
Hence 36 is W of 64. 



Problem : What number is that f of |^ of 
which is 291 less than | of | of it? 
Solution : 

I of ^ of a number = j^ of it. 

I of I of a number = 4^ of it. 

^ — Ts == ^jf^y the fractional differ- 
ence of the parts. 

^^ of the required number = 291. 

:j4^Trof the required number =:^ of 
291 = 3. 

fl^ of the required number = 480 
times 3 = 1440. 
Hence the required number is 1440. 

Problem : How is the value of a proper 
fraction affected by adding the same num- 
ber to both terms ? Why ? 

Answer : The value of a proper fraction 
is increased by adding the same number to 
both terms. 

Illustration : In a common fraction, the 
numerator expresses the number of frac- 
tional units ; the denominator the value of 
the fractional unit with reference to 1 as 
the primary unit. Since in a proper frac- 
tion the numerator is always less than the 
denominator, the difference between the 
numerator and denominator expresses the 
number of fractional units the fraction lacks 
of being 1 in value. ^ is a proper fraction ; 
^ is the fractional unit ; 1 = |- ; |^ — 1 = ^^ 
what the proper fraction, 4, lacks of being 
equal to 1. Now add 7 to both numerator 
and denominator of the fraction. 

4 + 7_. 11. 12_11^ J 

5-f'Y ■ " r2' 12 12 12 ' 
The difference between |J and 1, is still 1 
fractional unit; but the fractional unit has 
been reduced in value from \ to yV 5 there- 
fore the difference between |^ and 1 is less 
than the difference between ^ and 1 ; there- 
fore 1^ has been increased by adding 7 to 
both numerator and denominator. 

From the above illustration it may be 
readily seen that adding the same number 
to both numerator and denominator of a 
proper fraction decreases the size of the 
fractional unit, and makes the difference 
between the resulting fraction and 1 grow 
less with each addition. 
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PRIMARY LESSONS. 

BY FLORENCE BASS. 




The New Year has come. 

This is January, 190(). 

It is midwinter now. 

The hoys like to play in the snow. 

See their funny snow man ! 

They like to play with their sleds, 

too. 
It is fun to coast down hill. 
It is fun to skate on the- ice. 
The boys do not mirid the cold. 







' . j^ ^ .^^^ 

II. 
Ruth hung up her dolPs clothes 

to dry. 
She said: ''Fly away, waterdrops, 
You have made these clothes 

clean. 
Now fly up to the clouds." 
Soon they were up in a gray 

cloud. 
The day grew quite cold. 
Snowflakes began to fall. 
"0! look at the snow,'' said Ruth. 
*' I wonder if those snowflakes were 

in my clothes? '* 




III. 
The snow lay on the roof for 

some time. 
Then a warm day came. 
The snow began to melt. 
It ran down and made pretty 

icicles. 
Next day was warm again. 
The icicles began to drop, drop 

into the trough. 
'' There are my waterdrops,'' said 

Ruth. 




IV. 

Once a little pine tree was very 

unhappy. 
It looked at all the trees nearby. 
It saw how beautiful they were. 
*' I wish I were as beautiful as 

they," it said. 
*'I do not like my sharp green 

needles. 
I wish I had leaves of gold. 
Then I should be the finest of 

trees." 
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What a strange tKing happened ! 

Next morning the pine tree had 
leaves of gold. 

How proud it was then ! 

Soon a thief came along. 

He pulled off every leaf. 

He carried them away in a bag. 

Poor little bare tree ! 
'* ! if I had only wished for glass 

leaves ! " it said. 
" No thief would want them.'' 









. VI. 

Next morning there was a great 

surprise. 
The tree was no longer bare. 
It had beautiful glass leaves. 
How they shone in the sunshine ! 
By and by a great wind blew. 
Every leaf was broken. 
The poor little tree was again 

bare. 
*' Dear me! If I had only wished 

for leaves like the other 

trees," it said. 




VII. 



Next morning there was another 

surprise. 
The tree had little green leaves. 
These are very good/' it said. 
Soon a goat and her kids came by. 
They saw the fresh green leaves. 
They began to nip them off. 
Soon every one was gone. 
Oh, dear! '' said the little tree. 
How foolish I have been ! 
I wish I. had my needles again.'' 



A 



rf>j>/*ki 



#«>( 




VIII. 

Next morning the tree was again 

surprised. 
There were all its fine needles 

again. 
^How beautiful they are," said 

the tree. 
' No thief will steal them. 
No storm will break them. 
No animal will eat them. 
They are the very best leaves 

for me to have. 
I would not change my needles 

for any leaves." 
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ORGANIC EDUCATION. 

OBO. W. NBET. 

OUTLINE. 

1. Chapter VIII. 

(a) Read as a whole and study "The 

Story " in connection with grade 
atid character before considering 
the "comparison." 

(b) Examine the work nnder "Com- 

parison," "Measure" and "Ex- 
pression " in the same way. 

(c) Give close attention to the lists of 

reference books, pictures and re- 
liefs. 
(1) Consider means of obtain- 
ing such of these as may 
be desired and the process 
and value of using them. 

COMMENT. 

The directions in the outline for the 
sixth institute on "Organic Education" 
are to study through as a whole "The 
Story/' "Comparison," "Measure" and 
^TExpression," and "give close attention to 
the list of reference books, pictures, and 
reliefs," as presented in Chapter VIII. 
This offers difl&culty because of the large 
amount of work necessary to be done. 
There are fifty-nine stories to be mastered 
and more than that number of compari- 
sons, measures and expressions to be 
studied, together with a large list of sug- 
gested reference books, pictures and 
reliefs. 

This work at first reading seems unrea- 
sonably arduous as well as chaotic, but, 
when once some of the leading ideas are 
grasped, much of this difficidtv disap- 
pears. So in the present study an eflfort 
will be made to organize the work asked 
for by tracing out some important 
thoughts running through the entire 
chapter. 



The fact should be noted, as indicated 
in the conunent on last month's work, 
that the most comprehensive thought 
running through the whole chapter is 
that of adapting a course of study based 
upon child psychology to the wants of the 
children at various stages of development 
in the eight years of primary school work. 
Analysis of character and ethical aims 
were discussed to find a rational basis for 
the course of study outlined here. 

Although the author does not express- 
ly say so, still it is plainly to be seen that 
she believes in the biologic idea of 
life. That is to say, she believes that it is 
the business of education to prepare the 
child to do something, and that acquire- 
ment of any kind which does not turn 
over into some kind of activity is not 
worth while. This idea is pladnly mani- 
fest in the "expression" and '"measure." 

It is evident, too, that the course of 
study as arranged aims constantly at cor- 
relation. It is on the whole a magnificent 
scheme of correlating the work for the en- 
tire eight years of the primary school 
course. In this plan of correlation history 
as typified by the various characters in 
their setting is made the center around 
which all things are grouped. The various 
stories about Kablu bring out his appear- 
ance, clothing, house, school, industrial 
life, state and church. Those about Da- 
rius bring out ideas of his appearance, his 
clothing, his house, his food, his school, 
the social life, the industrial life, the state 
and the church. The stories concerning the 
other characters are similar. But all this 
material for study in these fifty-nine 
stories is historical, and around the stories 
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all the other work clings. In fact, accord- 
ing to this course of study, history is the 
only subject to be taught in such a way as 
to recognize that school subjects have or- 
ganizing principles running through 
them. The plan proposed recognizes, 
either purposely or accidentally, that his- 
tory in its essential nature is the struggle 
of the race for higher life; that this strug- 
gle is continuous, constituting a stream of 
growth, and that this growth manifests 
itself in the phases of life set forth in the 
stories. This growth is hinted at in the 
comparisons, which always suggest how it 
was then and how it is now. 

But since the whole plan must conform 
to the idea of correlation, upon which it 
is organized, in no subject outside of his- 
tory, the center, are the logical relations 
in the subject itself to be brought out. If 
we speak of the relations running through 
a subject, such as grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic, as parallel relations, and 
those inter-relations between the facts in 
the various subjects, such as those of his- 
tory and geography, as cross-relations, it 
can be said that this course of study con- 
stantly emphasizes the cross-relations. 
This is no doubt well enough in the lower 
grades, but it would be difficult to prove 
that these cross-relations are more valua- 
ble to children in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth years than the logical sequence of 
relations in the subjects themselves. 

And again this plan of correlation, as 
ingenuous as it is, certainly makes the 
geography, arithmetic, and nature study 
work very confusing. It appears so mixed 
up and chaotic. 

There is, however, much help to be had 
from the study of the "story,^' the "com- 
parison," the "measure," and the "expres- 
sion," as discussed by the author. They 
will pay the teachers well for careful, con- 
scientious study. 



The stories show what to bring out and 
what to emphasize in teaching such work 
as "Hiawatha," the characters in "Ten 
Boys," and in any kind of biographies. 
And this is a kind of work in which we 
nearly all need direction. We all believe 
in it, but recognize that oftentimes not 
much value is to be had from it because 
of the unskillful way the work is done. 
It certainly is an excellent line of work if 
well done, but easily made trifling by poor 
teaching. If it is chiefly made oral work, 
it is in harmony with the truths of 
child psychology, and thus has a rational 
foundation. 

The comparisons give direction as to 
the correct way to deal with the material 
presented in the stories. Here the author 
seems at her best, and has certainly given 
help to all who will avail themselves of it. 
In the "comparison," on page 131, the 
author shows well the idea of growth to 
be brought out. Note that the compari- 
sons are made "to discover what progress 
has been made in the conquest of environ- 
ment, in co-operation, and in division of 
labor." 

The measures indicate how the number 
work is to be correlated with the material 
given in the stories. This is very sug- 
gestive and wUl prove beneficial to many 
teachers. It does seem, however, that the 
plan slights the logical relations in the 
number work, and that it not even hints 
at such a thing as the fact that number is 
a science. 

The expression, while hardly practical 
in some of its phases in many schools, is 
on the whole good. It does not cany ex- 
pression in writing to the extreme, but 
seeks oral expression largely, together 
with drawing, modeling, molding, sketch- 
ing, etc. 

There are good suggestions as r^ards 
the free use of good literature all through 
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the entire course. Not all these things 
suggested are accessible to any teacher 
perhaps, but from such a number of sug- 
gestions in regard to literature, reference 
books, pictures, statuary, etc., every 
teacher will doubtless find something in 
reach. 

While there are some things in the 
work for this month with which many 
will not agree, still a careful study of the 
work aa a whole will be valuable to any 
teacher. Nothing short of a mastery of 
the thought, purpose, and plan of the 
author as set forth in this chapter should 
satisfy any really earnest teacher. 



HOW TO TEACH READING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

OBO. W. NBXT. 

OUTLINE. 
I. Emotion. 

(a) How can we develop the emotional 

powers of the child by appealing 
to his own experience? 

(b) What snggestions can yon gather 

from this chapter that will help 
ns to overcome the pupil's rfiyness 
in expressing the deeper feelings? 
n. Atmosphere. 

(a) ninstrate by reading the example 

on page 189 what yon understand 
by Atmosphere. 

(b) What element of expression will 

manifest the Atmosphere? Illns- 
trate by reading alond the selec- 
tion, page 193. 

COMMENT. 

Emotion. — In order to understand the 
question of emotional development and 
communication, it is first necessary to un- 
derstand the psychological question of the 
nature of emotion, or feeling. The 
teacher may have some vague ideas of 
emotion and proceed to develop it, but as 
a rule his results will be about as unsatis- 
factory as his ideas are vague. There is 
absolutely no other guarantee of success 



in developing emotion and stimulating 
to its communication in reading than that 
of understanding well emotion from a 
psychological standpoint. So a few words 
on this. 

One is able through consciousness to 
see his mind in a condition, then in a 
short time he sees his mind in a different 
condition. Thus the mind knows that it 
changes. These changes are the mind's 
experiences. Every experience the mind 
has changes it permanently. It never 
again is after an experience what it was 
before. Some of these experiences change 
the mind for the better and some change 
it for the worse, but all change the mind 
permanently in some way. The -fact that 
every experience changes the mind per- 
manently means what is called the value 
of an experience. If the experience is in 
harmony with the growth of the mind 
towards its realization, the experience is 
said to have a positive value; but if the 
experience hinders or tends to hinder the 
mind from realizing itself, the experience 
has a negative value. Now, the mind pos- 
sesses the ability of knowing to some ex- 
tent the value of an experience to itself. 
So when the mind has an experience, and 
becomes aware of the value of this experi- 
ence to itself, the state of mind which 
arises is feeling, or emotion. That is to 
say, feeling, or emotion, is the state of 
mind which arises when the mind becomes 
aware of the value of an experience to it- 
self. Thus emotion is always an accom- 
paniment of experience. 

From this it is plain to see that emo- 
tion is always to be induced, regulated, 
controlled and inhibited by dealing with 
the experience. No one can control his 
emotions directly; he must do it by con- 
trolling his intellectual experiences. 

Now, the emotional powers 'of the child 
can be developed in appealing to his ex- 
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periences, in that, by appealing to his past 
experiences, the experiences are repro- 
duced, and to a greater or less extent the 
accompanying emotion. But this is a com- 
plex question. Experiences arouse en- 
tirely different emotions in different peo- 
ple, depending upon a half dozen things. 
So the attempt to arouse emotion would 
of necessity arouse different emotions in 
each individual of a class. So in reading 
a selection a half dozen pupils might read 
it in a half dozen ways, each expressing 
the emotion aroused in him, and thus 
reading it correctly from his viewpoint. 

No child can read 'T4aud Muller,'* 
"The Barefoot Boy," or "The Old Oaken 
Bucket'* correctly, if he must have the 
emotions the author had, in reading it 

The suggestion that the shyness and 
modesty in expressing deep feeling may 
be overcome by practice in impersonat- 
ing is a good one. This is just the use of 
impersonation in teaching reading. It 
must not be understood, though, that one 
who is impersonating is reading. 

Atmosphere. — This, as the author treats 
it, is a characteristic of oral expression. It 
is that characteristic of oral expression 
which shows the reader's grasp on the 
thought and feeling embodied in the se- 
lection in their congruity. Every piece of 
literature is a work of art. Atmosphere 
shows the reader's grasp of the selection, 
or passage, from the artistic point of 
view. 

Many teachers will remember when we 
as students were required to read the fol- 
lowing, from the colon on, in a whisper: 

"While thronged the citizens with ter- 
ror dumb, or whispering with white lips: 
'The foe! They come! They come!'" 

This kind of expression lacks what the 
author calls atmosphere. 

The element of sympathy with the au- 
thor will manifest the "atmosphere." 



DEALING WITH CHILDREN. 

A child's knowledge is limited, 'and he 
can be easily turned aside from inquiry 
into a realm of fact with which he is un- 
acquainted. This gives rise to the very 
common practice and belief among adults 
of "fooling the children." In matters of 
discipline often do we see an attempt "to 
fool" the child into obedience, little 
thinking of the very serious results that 
may come to us as a parent, friend or 
teacher, through such a practice. 

The act itself may be soon forgotten by 
the child, because it is not natural for him 
to hold malice, hence he dismisses the act, 
but the discernment of spirit he can not 
dismiss. When it comes to the discern- 
ment of spirit and character, or to the 
testing of reasons for or against a given 
cause of action, a child is less likely to be 
deceived than is a person whose percep- 
tions have been blunted through misus- 
ing. This is true particularly of the 
teacher and parent who are being con- 
tinually judged by their pupils and chil- 
dren; and these judgments are more than 
likely to abide through life. Conventional 
ways impose on men and women in or- 
dinary social life; such things have no 
interest for the children. They may go 
so far as to imitate this conventionality; 
but it is nothing but imitation with them, 
and they so impress you. They do not 
want you to think them sincere, so carefid 
are they to act the imitator. In dealing 
with children there is no time when we, as 
friends, should be other than fair and 
honest with them. We should always 
keep in mind the fact that there is one 
place where we are measured at our true 
worth, and that is when we are dealing 
with children, be that the family or the 
school. 

D. M. G. 
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EliliOlt 
Last month in giving the names of the 
members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, by some unaccountable oversight the 
names of J. J. Mills, W. T.Stott and E. 
G. Machan were omitted. We hasten to 
correct the error by inserting a corrected 
page in the front part of this number. 
This page should be bound in Volume 
XLrV instead of the one given in the De- 
cember number. 



THJE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCl- 
. A2I0X. 

In providing for admission by ticket 
to the Association, the Journal thinks 
that the Executive Committee did the 
proper thing. Every one of us should as- 
sist in the fullest degree in making this 
meeting a great success, not only by com- 
ing ourselves but by inducing our friends 
to come. The program is a most excellent 
one, and we all need the inspiration that 
comes from such a gathering. Indications 



point to a large attendance, and every one 
on the program is ready frr duty. The 
retiring President is ready to hand the 
gavel over to his successor. The incoming 
President is not only ready but anxious to 
add what he can toward a successful meet- 
ing; the Recording Secretary has her pen- 
cil sharpened ready for the record, and 
the Treasurer is not only ready to hand 
over your tickets to you, but he is actually 
anxious about it. May the spirit of 
brotherly love so permeate the whole 
meeting that it will be one of the best ever 
held in Indiana. 



slBsciiinEhS 



Who have not yet paid their subscriptions 
to the Journal will greatly oblige us by 
doing so by the first of the year. The 
price at which the Journal is furnished 
is made so with the expectation that all 
will pay subscriptions according to prom- 
ise. We can then furnish you a better 
paper and you will be saved the annoy- 
ance of collectors. Pay the agent with 
whom you subscribed, if possible. If not 
convenient, send to this office, and always 
give the name of the agent with whom' 
you subscribed. Will you respond 
promptly to this request? 



SUPEHiyTEXDEXTS' MEETING. 

The meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Chicago 
during the month of February. A com- 
mittee, consisting of State Supt. Jones 
and Supt. Jno. W. Carr, has decided to 
make the Victoria Hotel headquarters for 
Indiana teachers. The hotel wiU make a 
rate of $2.50 a day to members of the con- 
vention. The Journal knows that no 
mistake has been made in selecting The 
Victoria for headquarters. 
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primary Licenses will be held on 
Saturday of each of the following 



^^ IKS via.: March, April and May. 

^o^^^^ginning with January, 1900, and con- 
4f g through the year, one set of ques- 
xX^^^ in the Science of Education will be 
^^^ed «PO° Scott's Organic Education and 
^*e on general pedagogy, the teacher being 
^rivlleged to select either set. The same ar- 
rangement obtains In the subject of reading 
.-one set from Clark's How to Teach Read- 
ing, the other from the whole field of read- 
ing. All applicants for a Common School 
License of any grade are required to take 
an examination In Literature. The questions 
will be quite elementary and will cover the 
fields of English and American authors and 
selections. 

5. By provisions of an act of the last Leg- 
islature, applicants for any grade of license, 
except a Six Months' Common School Li- 
cense, may elect to have their manuscripts 
graded either by the County Superintendent 
or the State Superintendent; a license Issued 
by the former Is valid to teach In the county 



which it is issued; one Issued by the latter 
jg vsliii to teach the subjects In any part of 
the State. 

For convenience the State Licenses are 
classified as follows: 

1. The Life State License, general average 
of 75 per cent., not falling below 60 per cent 
in any branch, will be known as a license of 
the First Grade. 

2. The Professional State License, gen- 
eral average of 75 per cent, not falling be- 
low 00 per cent. \ji any branch, will be 
known as a license of the Second Grade. 

3. The Sixty Months' or High School State 
License, described under Section 2 above, 
will be known as a license of the Third 
Grade. 

4. The Thirty-six Months' State License, 
valid In any county, general average of 95 
per cent, not falling below 85 per cent, in 
any of the "Common Branches,*' will be 
known as a license of the Fourth Grade. 

5. The Twenty-four Months' State Li- 
cense, valid In any county, general average 
of 90 per cent., not falling below 85 per cent. 
In any of the "Common Branches," will be 
known as a license of the Fifth Grade. 

6. The Twelve Months' State License, 
valid in any county, general average of 85 
per cent., not falling below 75 per cent, in 
any of the "Common Branches," will be 
known as a license of the Sixth Grade. 

The examination for a Sixty Months' Li- 
cense must be taken in two sections or di- 
visions, the grades being as follows: Xbe 
first division, an average of 95 per cent., not 
falling below 85 per cent. In the "Common 
Branches;" the second division, an average 
of 75 per cent, not falling below 60 per cent. 
in any of the five branches, as follows: 

Group 1. Literature and Composition (re- 
quired by all applicants). 

Group 2. Algebra or Geometry (one re- 
quired). 

Group 3. Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, 
Physics, or Physical Geography (one re- 
quired). 

Group 4. History and Civics, or L&tln 
(one required). 
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Group 5. One subject from "2," *'3," or 
**4" not already taken. 

Five subjects are required in this division. 

In order to secure a Sixty Months' License 
the MSS. of both divisions must be sent to 
the Department of Public Instruction, by 
number, for gradation. The fee of $1.00 
must be sent with the MSS. in each division. 

Applicants for a Twelve, Twenty-four, or 
Thirty-six Months' State License, use the 
same questions that are used in the regular 
county examination. 

Manuscripts for State Licenses should be 
sent to the Department by number. The 
name of the applicant should not appear on 
the manuscript; but the name of the county 
in which the examination is taken, the 
names of all the counties and States in 
which the applicant has taught, the name of 
the county in which the applicant taught 
lafit, and where and how long tue applicant 
has studied should be plainly set forth on 
the manuscript 

Applicants for a Sixty Months' License 
should indicate on each manuscript the 
number of the section, as "Section 1" or 
"Section 2." 

The County Superintendent should record 
the number and name of the applicant, to- 
gether with the date of examination. 

One dollar should be sent with each manu- 
script. 

The item of schoolroom "Success," graded 
from 50 to 100, by the Superintendent under 
whom the applicant last taught, should be 
sent with the manuscript. 

All applicants should write in regular 
manuscript books, except when writing for 
a Life State or Professional Certificate. 

The name of the applicant and his post- 
oflflce address should be left with the County 
Superintendent, without fail. 
Very truly, 

FRANK L. JONES, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 



MISCELLANY. 

The attendance at Hanover during the 
present term is fully up to expectations, and 
the regular college work is progressing 
nicely. The Journal of Hanover College an- . 
nounces the resignation of Prof. A. P. Keil, 
Chair of Latin and Modern Languages, to 
take place early next June. Also the re- 
tirement of Prof. F. L. Morse, Chair of 
Mathematics, to take place after commence- 
ment of this year. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers, Boston, an- 
nounce for early publication, A Briefer Course 
in Physiology, edited by B. P. Colton, author of 
** Physiology : Exx)erimental and Descriptive. " 
The work contains all the improvements in 
method and arrangement that were first pre- 
sented in the author's advanced work. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of schools that 
wish to secure the best results both in knowl- 
edge and training. 

The teachers of Elwood and Alexandria have 
united in providing a lecture course, consisting 
of six numbers, given by the following able 
instructors: Dr. James A. Woodbum, Dr. D. 
W. Dennis, Prof. Howard Sandison, Pres. W. 
W. Parsons, Dr. Thomas Moran, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall. The first three named will be 
heard at Elwood, the last three at Alex- 
andria. To the teachers outside Elwood and 
Alexandria and to the public in general free 
admission will be granted. 

The Ripley County Teachers' Association 
held a very interesting session, December 1 
and 2, at Versailles. One hundred and 
twenty-three teachers out of 132 employed 
in the county were present. The instructor 
was Prof. Foley, of the State University, 
assisted by local talent. Prof. Foley's talks 
were good in every sense. He lectured on 
Friday evening on "Science in the Common 
School," which was full of interesting 
things. 



We ai-e in need of September and Octo- 
ber issues of the Journal for 1899. We 
will extend the subscription of any sub- 
scrijjer one month for each number 
received. 



The program for the Foundation Day ex- 
ercises of Indiana University, January 20, 
1900, includes an address by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, and one by 
the Hon. Charles L. Henry, of Anderson. 
Governor Mount will preside. This is the 
first time in the history of the University 
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that a woman has given the principal ad- 
dress, and the fact that It will be given by 
Mrs. Sewall will malce it especially interest- 
ing to the educational public. 

• At the November meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of the Indiana University, a tele- 
scope witli a 12-inch object glass was or- 
dered, and an observatory will be erected 
at once on the University campus. This 
will be the largest telescope in the State, and 
is the same size as those owned by the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Illinois and Ohio. The 
observatory will doubtless be named after 
Dr. Daniel Kirkwood, who was for thirty 
years Professor of Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics in Indiana University. 

Our correspondent from Franklin College 
writes: It is always a satisfaction to know 
that our methods of teaching meet the ap- 
proval of those beet capable of Judging. Dr. 
Friedrick Paulsen, of the University of Ber- 
lin, has made extensive reference to the 
later method of teaching Latin in Germany. 
The changes which he seems to approve 
have been used in our Latin Department for 
some time. A main feature of the new sys- 
tem is a less servile dependence on the dic- 
tionary and grammar, and more dependence 
on rational interpretation of language as a 
life, and not as a mechanism. 

The schools of Bloom ington are progress- 
ing in a very satisfactory manner under the 
supervision of Prof. W. H. Glascock. His 
entire corps of teachers visited the Indian- 
apolis schools two days during the latter 
part of November. Bach teacher was as- 
signed the duty of visiting a certain grade 
each day, and on their return to Blooming- 
ton, an experience meeting was held, and 
notes compared. The results of the visit 
were in every way satisfactory to ProfeBSor 
Glascock and his assistants. Professor Glas- 
cock Is a graduate of Indiana University, 
Class 1898, and completed the work for the 
M. A. degree last year at Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Attention is called to the fact that the De- 
partment has recently published a wall map 
of the United States, prepared under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, 4 feet 11 inches by 7 feet 2 



inches in size, mounted on muslin and at- 
tached to rollers ready for immediate use. 
In addition to the features ordinarily char- 
acterizing maps of the country, on this are 
shown by clearly defined boundaries, the 
several acquisitions of territory upon tills 
continent by the Government of the United 
States as determined by the latest investiga- 
tions, together with all military, Indian ami 
forest reservations. 

It is supplied by the Department at eighty 
cents per copy, the cost of printing, mount- 
ing, etc. The law permits the sale of only 
one copy to any Individual, but to schools 
and other institutions as many copies can 
be furnished as are desired for separate 
buildings or departments. 

The Department also publishes small maps 
about 2% by 3 feet, unmounted, of the sev- 
eral States and Territories in which public 
lands of tti^ United States are located, which 
are sold at 12 cents per sheet. 

All remittances in payment for maps 
should be by draft or postal money ord^r 
made payable to the order of the Financial 
Clerk, Department of the Interior. 

EDWARD M. DAWSON, 
Chief Clerk. 

Dep't of the Interior, Washington, D. O. 



PERSONAL. 



P. V. Voris, formerly superintendent of the 
Danville schools, is doing advanced work in 
Philosophy and Pedagogy at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. U. H. Smith, for five years a teacher 
of Mathematics in the Anderson High 
School, has been elected Assistant Registrar 
of Indiana University. 

Prof. E. E. Griffith, Associate Professor of 
English in Indiana University, has a year's 
leave of absence, which he is spending in 
New Mexico for the benefit of his health. 

Andrew C. Life, who received his Mas- 
ter's degree at Indiana University last year, 
and who has been in the science department 
of the Greensburg High School, has recently 
been elected to a similar position in the 
Wichita (Kansas) High School. 
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A census of the students at Indiana Uni- 
versity this term shows that sixty-four per 
cent are church members. The total number 
enrolled this term is 632, which is the larg- 
est fall term's attendance in the history of 
the institution. Of this number there are 
122 Methodists, 112 Christians, 60 Presby- 
terians, 18 Baptists, 16 Catholics, 14 Friends, 
10 Episcopalians, and 54 who belong to vari- 
ous other churches from one to four each. 

Arthur Griffith, an eighteen-year-old boy 
of Kosciusko County, has been spending the 
last two months in the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Indiana University. Mr. Griffith is 
a mathematical prodigy and under the di- 
rection of Professors Bryan and Lindley, of 
the Department of Philosophy, has per- 
formed some interesting experiments. He is 
regarded as a mathematical wonder, and the 
experiments will be continued, and their re- 
sults published. During the Thanksgiving va- 
cation Mr. Griffith went with Dr. Swain to 
Danville, and Prof. Lindley to Brazil, where 
he gave interesting public tests of his pow- 
ers before the teachers' associations. 

The graduates and friends of Indiana Uni- 
versity have made arrangements for two 
banquets during the coming vacation that 
promise to be unusually pleasant affairs. 
One will be at the Bates House, Indian- 
apolis, Wednesday evening, December 27, 
and the other at St George Hotel, Bvans- 
ville, Friday evening, December 29. 

Indiana University has recently received 
donations from two distinguished citizens of 
the United States— one a Democrat, the 
other a Republican. Hon. Wm. Jennings 
Bryan has donated the sum of $250, the in- 
terest on which is to be applied annually as a 
prize for the best essay by a student of the 
University on some subject connected with 
the science of government. Hon. John Wat- 
son Foster has donated the sum of $500, the 
interest on which is to be applied annually 
as a prize for the best essay by a student of 
the University on some subject connected 
with the political development of the United 
States. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Victoria Hotel, Chicago, will be headquar- 
ters for Indiana teachers who attend the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence to be held during the month of Feb- 
ruary next Rate, $2.50 a day. 



SUMMER TOUR TO PARIS EXPOSITION. 

Supt. Charles F. Patterson, of Bdinburg, 
Indiana, will conduct a special party to the 
Paris Exposition, leaving New York, Satur- 
-day, June 30, 1900. An assignment of space 
on the fine steamship, City of Rome, haa 
been secured for sailing on the above date, 
and positive reservation of state rooms can 
now be had by those who wish to Join the 
party. The following are some of the princi- 
pal places visited: 

Moville, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Melrose, 
York, London, Dover, Ostend, Brussels, 
Paris. The return will be via Calais, Dover 
and Canterbury to London; thence to Wind- 
sor, Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, and War- 
wick Castle, to Chester, Glasgow, and home- 
ward, arriving New York, Monday, August 
6th. The trip will thus occupy 38 days, and 
the cost for the round trip from New 
York will be $200 to $278, according to loca- 
tion on steamship. This will include first 
cabin berth, and in Europe, railway fare, 
two hearty meals per day, carriage drives 
and a fine coaching trip through some of the 
finest scenery in England, and admission to 
Exposition and all necessary expenses, ex- 
cept those of personal nature, such as laun- 
dry bills, theater, etc. It also includes the 
services of experienced conductors and 
guides in Europe who speak the languages. 
These will look after all details and relieve 
the party from the trouble incident to travel 
and the unnecessary demands for petty ex- 
penses which so greatly* mar the pleasure 
and consume the time of the individual 
traveler. 

Diagrams of steamship and other details 
furnished on application to undersigned, 
CHARLES F. PATTERSON, 
Edinburg, Ind. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Edwin Markham's remarkable poem, 
"The Man with the Hoe, " is to be brought ont 
in a small volume with a noteworthy introduc- 
tion by the poet himself. This will be par- 
ticularly interesting, in view of all the 
discussion caused by the poem, as it will be 
Mr. Markham's first words of explanation of 
his rugged beliefs. Published by Doubleday 
& McQure, New York. 

The Silver Series of Language Books, by 
Albert LeRoy Bartlett, A. M. First Steps in 
English. For Third and Fourth Grades, 176 
pp. Beautifully illustrated, cloth. Intro- 
ductory price, 38 cents. The Essentials of 
Language and Granmiar, 318 pp., cloth. In- 
troductory price, 02 cents. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, publishers, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. Mechanically, both books are 
models of their kind. The clear, open page, 
the iudiciously selected tyi)e, help to bring out 
the value of the text. First Steps in English 
is beautifully illustrated with exquisite color 
pictures and reproductions of famous paintings 
and of original drawings. The cover designs 
of both volumes are novel and artistic. Some- 
thing more will be gained from these books 
than a knowledge of the rules of grammar and 
the ability to sx)eak and write correctly. A 
love of the beautiful in nature and a taste 
for the best in literature, must inevitably 
grow out of careful study of the many fine 
selections and their discriminating analyses. 
It is not too much to say that the children who 
are privileged to use these books will be early 
initiated into that rare culture of heart and 
brain which is the outcome of familiar ac- 
quaintance with the true and the beautiful. 

The American Book Company makes im- 
portant additions to its High School and Col- 
lege List by the purchase of the Harper 
texts. 

For the past few years the American Book 
Company has been pursuing the policy of 
constantly enriching its lists of publications 
in the direction of High School and College 
work. It has made connections wi^h im- 
portant authors, and has been developing its 
plans constantly to meet every demand for 
secondary and higher education. 

When, therefore, Harper & Brothers, in 
their recent reorganization found it expedi- 



ent to part with their high school and col- 
lege text-books, the American Book Com- 
pany saw an excellent opportunity to make 
a long stride in the direction in which their 
plans had been trending for some years, and, 
accordingly, purchased the entire list. . 

The books thus secured from Harper & 
Brothers number about four hundred titles. 
They include important works in literature, 
history, mathematics, natural science, and 
ancient and modern languages. A large 
number of these are well known to scholars 
and specialists throughout the country, and 
have been in publication for some years. 
These are works of standard excellence, 
which are practically without competition in 
this country. There is also the very widely 
used and approved Roll^e's Shakespeare in 
forty volumes, annotated for school use and 
special study, and other English Classics 
similarly edited. Then there are some 
twenty Latin, Greek and Classical diction- 
aries, which are monuments of critical study 
and are unrivaled in their respective fields. 
The Student's History Series, containing 
some thirty volumes, is well known in 
higher schools and to special students of 
history. 

Among the recent works brought out by 
Harper & Brothers, which have had immedi- 
ate endorsement of the best scholars and 
have enjoyed wide use among the best sec- 
ondary schools of the country are HilVs 
Rhetorics, Phillips & Fisher's Geometries, 
Ames's Physics, Buehler's Exercises in Eng- 
lish, and there are other still newer books 
which promise equally well. 

An important consideration to the Ameri- 
can Book Company in this purchase, as fur- 
thering their general policy in this line of 
publication, was the acquisition of a large 
number of books soon to be published, writ- 
ten by many of the best known men in lead- 
ing colleges and universities. 

Doubtless the change will be welcomed by 
the public since it will be a distinct advan- 
tage to schools and colleges to have these 
books furnished by a thoroughly equipped 
text-book house, devoting its energies solely 
to the business of educational publication, 
and closely in touch, through its numerous 
depositories and agents, with the institu- 
tions of learning throughout the country. 
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A MODERN METHOD TEXT-BOOK 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 

FOR SCHOOLS. 



By ROBERT HERRICX, A. B., and LINDSAY TODD DAMON, A. B^ both of the 
Department of EogUsh, the Univenity of Chicago. 



TQS book differs from other tezt4x>oks on Gunpodition and Rhetoric in that it is in harmony with 
what is known as the modem method of teaching the sabject; that is»it begins with practical work 
in forming and ordering the pupil's thoughtt before taking up rhetorical theory. The introductory 
partt dealing with the materials of the composition, proceeds from the larger elements of tluMight to the 
smaller; the parts devoted to the expression of thought proceed from the smaller elements to the larger. 
The presentation of theory is accompanied with practical exercises in amount and in nature suffideot to 
infure that the pupil has grasped and applied the theory. 

No matter what text-book is being used, every teacher of English should avail himself of the 
material and suggestiveness of this book. It will prove an invaluable aid. 

G>pfes will be mailed on receipt of the pricet $t«00. 
Clothe 476 pages^ with full Index and Synopsis for Review* 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., Publishers, 

378-388 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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"READ TO LEARN WHILE LEARNING TO READ." 

**It were better to adapt books to the needs of the children, than to adapt the children to 

the books." 
New Era, First Reader, price loc. New Era, Third Reader, price 36c. 

New Era, Second Reader, price 25c- New Era, Fourth Reader, price 45c 

New Era, Fifth Reader, price 60c. 
Book One, Home and School Series, by F. Lilian Taylor, price 25c. 

Rip Van Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow, price 10c. 
NEW ERA U. S. HISTORY, by Alma Holman Burton, price 80c. 
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.per doz., 75c. 



THE NORMAL RELIEF MAPS. 

A Bet of seven maps, 43 by 62 inches, in oak case, $3U.OO 

203-207 MICHIGAN AVE., \J{\A/iOu(Mf 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



FORTY-SIXTH SESSION.-HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE HOUSE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, DECEMBER 26, 27, 28, 29. 



On the evening of December 26, the 
meeting was called to order by the retiring 
PreBldent, F. M. Stalker, of the State Nor- 
mal School. After devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. A. Quayle, Prof. 
Stalker spoke briefly on the "Problem of 
Education," and then Introduced the Presi- 
dent-elect, W. H. Glascock, of Bloomington, 
who delivered his inffugural address on the 
subject, "Art in Education." The following 
is the address in full: 

America is rich in the forces and condi- 
tions essential to ^igh art achievement, yet 
we are without any great art Our art pro- 
ductions and possessions have not entered 
largely into the life of our people as a cul- 
ture Influence. In our eager haste for ma- 
terial progress we have lost sight of some 
of the finer things of life, and have all too 
narrowly kept our minds and energies 
turned toward the purely practical as an 
end, and have laid hold of the means that 
would enable us to reach that end most 
surely and most directly. We have been too 
much occupied with the task of building a 
nation and of accumulating wealth to give 
ear to the finer voices of the spirit Use and 
beauty have been dJvoroed and the stress 
of our living laid upon the useful. The 
many have grown into the custom of ex- 
pressing themselves In terms of the useful; 
a very few have sought expression in terms 
of the beautiful; while comparatively little 
effort has been made toward expressing the 
useful in the most bttiutlful way. There is 
no great need of a high sense of the beauti- 
ful on Wall Street or where the bulls and 
bears make their dally forays. No exalted 
conception of harmony is necessary in driv- 
ing a shrewd bargain or in organizing a 
trust Our life has not all been stock Job- 
bing and wheat dealing, but the spirit of 



gain has been so dominant that it has al- 
most drowned the 'loice of the beautiful 
within us as it has plead for a fuller recog- 
nition of the art element in human nature. 
In this hurried struggle we have been led 
into a one-sided development The demand 
has been for greater intellectual power, and 
the emotional side of our nature has been 
neglected. This demand has been met to 
the full, and great wealth has been accumu- 
lated. If we are wise we will equalize our 
development by adding feeling to intellect 
and will turn our gathered wealth back Into 
life as a means of higher culture. 

Science has been the dominant influence 
in our material achievement during the past 
fifty years. It has also in a large measure 
contributed to our intellectual growth. It 
has transformed ^ur industrial and social 
life, and as fully changed the courses of 
study and methods of instruction in our 
educational institutions. It has been able 
to accomplish this work and establish itself 
through its close relationship to the life of 
the people, it has been brought Into imme- 
diate contact with the things whereby the 
people live, and has thus been made to sup- 
ply in psLjrt their daily needs. As soon as it 
touched human life in such manner as to 
give to itself an economic value there came 
a demand for larger and better training in 
science. Where the relationship between 
the school and the community is so imme- 
diate as it is in America, any deman>u from 
the people will meet with a ready response, 
from the school. To meet this growing de- 
mand both the secondary and higher insti- 
tutions of learning have been compelled to 
change their methods of instruction and re- 
organize their courses of study. Science 
now no longer dwells with the few in the 
higher places of thought, but has become 
a part of the common thought and action 
of the whole people. 

The demand which science has made upon 
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the Individual lias been essentially an intel- 
lectual one. The emotional element in hu- 
man nature has necessarily been given little 
opportunity for expression, as projecting 
the emotlonaji &ide of the individual into 
scientific study at once renders purely scien- 




W. H. GLASCOCK, President. 

tific results impossible. Such a develop- 
ment Is neither full nor healthy. There is 
much of humanity that is not represented 
in the intellect. In truth, the best of hu- 
man life lies beyond the reach of demon- 
stration and the power that demonstrates; 
neither can it be discovered by the aid of 
the microscope nor expressed in a chemical 
formula. The proven and provable world 
cannot satisfy the ceaseless longing and as- 
piring of the human soul. A purely Intel- 
letual response to the questionings of hu- 
manity in the presence of the glory and the 
mystery of the universe can furnish no an- 
swer to the hopes and prophecies of human 
life. 

The present art niovement .grows out of 
the recognition of a need beyond the reach 
of science and intellect unaided. The peo- 
ple are becoming conscious of an abundant 
and beautiful inheritance into which they 
have not yet come. It is the eminent duty 
and privilege of the public schools of 
America to bring our whole people into full 
possession of this new-found inheritance 
of beauty. It Is their special function to 
form a proper social life. As a mediator 
between the child and the social organiza- 
tion they are to select from the complexity 
of social experience whatever is of greatest 



value and bring it to the child, simplified 
and idealized, as a means by which he may 
be fitted to participate in and contribute to 
the highest social experience. That which 
is most worthy of preservation is to be 
lifted out of the useless and hurtful and 
made to add to the richness and fullness of 
the individual life, which in turn is to en- 
large the best experiences of the whole 
social life. Herein lies the duty and the 
sacred opportunity of directing, enlarging 
and idealizing social experience. From the 
supremest moments of social living as em- 
bodied in art, the public . schools may bring 
into the life of the Individual child the 
beauty wrought out and kept by humanity, 
and then turn him over to society, capable 
of enlarging and beautifying social li^e and 
strong to share in and enjoy the life thus 
enlarged and beautified. To so develop In 
a whole nation the universal instinct for 
beauty that its people may come into the 
inheritance which the universe of nature 
and the world of humanity hold for them 
is an unusual task, but it is too sacred to 
permit a thought of failure. 

The art instinct exisits in every rational 
individual, makng the enjoyment of the 
beauty of nature and humanty possible to 
all in a varying degree. It is the spirit of 
beauty within that enables us to find our 
small lives reflected Jn the larger life of 
beauty about us. It is the beauty within 
that causes the savage to prostrate himself 
before the storm and the rainbow, and the 
uncultured man to stand with bowed head 
uncovered in the presence of the beautiful 
and the sublime. The same spirit is at the 
center of the myths and folk-lore of the 
world. This capacity of the human soul to 
interpret beauty is the essence of Breton's 
"Song of the Lark;" that causes the bare- 
foot peasant girl to forget the hardness of 
her lot and the demands of her labor and 
stand in mid field with sickle in hand, 
with muscles tensely drawn, with open 
mouth, and with body and head erect, en- 
tranced by the song of the lark as its music 
falls from the region of the clouds. 

History throws light upon only a compar- 
atively few centuries of the movement of 
the race toward the beautiful, but in the 
weapons, textiles, architecture and pottery 
of primitive man we are able to i^ad a com- 
paratively consistent story. Recent re- 
search into savage life as it still exists in 
some of the islands of the Pacific Ocean has 
given us much new and helpful information 
relative to the evolution of the aesthetic 
among the savage tribes. EYom the infor- 
mation gathered from various sources the 
conclusion may be legitimately drawn that 
from the first tattooing and scarifying of the 
body of primitive man to the painting of 
the last picture, the human soul has been 
struggling to express in the fullest way its 
innate longing for the beautiful. This evo- 
lution of the art instinct has been largely 
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an unconscious movement Not nntll within 
the last century did the race become con- 
scious of its own prosrress. Once conscious 
of its own development, it began to analyze 
its past experience and thus discovered both 
the forces and the method by whicn it has 
moved forward. The deduction, that the 
race will continue to move forward by the 
same means and method that have brought 
it thus far, has led humanity to emphasize 
certain phases of racial experience. Of the 
forces that have made possible the broader 
living of the nineteenth century, art is 
among the most prominent in the present 
consciousness of the race. 

Humanity and nature "hold treasures of 
beauty for every child of the race in propor- 
tion to his ability to interpret From the 
beginnings of the race humanity has been 
slowly and unconsciously evolving its inner 
life of beauty along all the great lines of 
thought feeling and action, and the highest 
moments of these centuries of experience 
have been caught and preserved as an in- 
heritance for every soul, in which it may 
the more richly and fully live and through 
which it may rise to a more complete self- 
expression. None of the values wrought 
out by humanity and brought to the con- 
sciousness of the race have been lost The 
race never loses a value of which it once 
becomes conscious. The beauty of the high- 
est relationship of humanity to Divinity is 
expressed in Del Sarto's ^'Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham," the "Psalms of David," MurlUo's 
"Immaculate Conception," Raphael's 
'•Ti-ansflguration," DaVinci's "Last Supper," 
Van Dyke's "Crucifixion," Reuben's "De- 
scent From the Cross," and Angelo's 
"Last Judgment" In like manner the es- 
sence of the highest life that the race has 
. experienced in all its otner relationships 
lias been caught and made permanent by 
those skilled in the Interpretation and rep- 
resentation of beauty. Thus the supremest 
life that the world has known in its ages 
of progress has been kept as the rightful 
heritage of every child of humanity. 

We may not only look to art as a source 
of Inspiration, culture and power, but 
through the forms of art to the social Hfe 
which lies back of all art and without 
which no art is possible. It Is only when 
humanity becomes so organized that it is 
sonscious of the values it has worked out 
that there can be such a thing as art When 
the experiences of the social group are of 
such value as to create a desire for their 
preservation in order that they may be re- 
enjoyed we have the motive for art produc- 
tion. The desire for the reproduction of the 
social experiences sets a problem, the solu- 
tion of which requires the combined effort 
of the artist and the social group, and which 
solution creates conditions for further pro- 
gress. Both the artist and his art are prod- 
ucts of the social world. Through herldlty, 
custom, home and school, the general forces 



of the individual life are built up, and 
through the process of rejection and selec- 
tion the artist is stimulated to higher ex- 
pression in his special work. The social 
group has passed through some experience 
which it desires to re-enjoy without reliving. 
The general desire brings the artist to the 
front. In a certain sense he is set apart for 
his special work. When the experience is 
reproduced, the social group accepts or re- 
jects the production according as it does or 
does not adequately express the social ex* 
perience. In this manner the artist is con- 
stantly stimulated to express in the fullest 
possible way the most desirable experiences 
of the race. Through the interaction be- 
tween the artist ana his audience things are 
kept moving forward according to certain 
standards of value existing in the conscious- 
ness of the people. We will find at the cen- 
ter of the art products of a people the 
things that have been of greatest value to 
their life at any period of their history. 
Primitive man first craved the images of 
animals upon his weapons because he was 
most concerned with animal life. He must 
defend his family and himself against the 
wild animals, and from them he must ob- 
tain his food. Later, when he learned the 
value of vegetable life as food, medicine and 
clothing, we find more of plant and less of 
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animal life represented in his rude art In 
the history of the race we find it ever rising 
to higher experiences and preserving the ex- 
periences by which it has risen. 

Art study will not alone enaole one to ap- 
preciate and enjoy art, but it will give a 
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method by which he may Interpret the life 
behind the art— will afford a perspective 
through which he may determine the rela- 
tive values of the influences which have 
been at worlc in the development of the 
race. Present knowledge will be increased 
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and present life enlarged and enriched 
through liuowing the kind of life that has 
l)een put into our social progress and insti- 
tutions. Understanding the life out of 
which art has sprung, there will come a 
higher appreciation of humankind and a 
larger desire to preser\'e the institutions by 
which the race has moved forward. The in- 
dividual, feeling the pressure of eternal hu- 
manity behind him, will have a more ex- 
alted conception of the duties and destiny 
of mankind. 

The synthetic imagination resulting from 
art culture will further enlarge and enrich 
individual experience through putting joy 
into daily toll. It leaps at once to the con- 
ception of the whole ana sees the various 
parts in their relations to one another and 
to the whole, and thus makes clear the 
values of the means in terms of the end. 
The one who has reached the vantage 
ground where he can comprehend the 
whole, and each part in its various rela- 
tions, will be able to value rightly all the 
parts as means to a larger end, and will 
despise none, however small. A man so en- 
lightened will be able to carry the value of 
the end back into the means, and the value 
of the means will be ^hus enhanced and the 
means dignified in proportion to the worth 



of the end in view. In building a temple, 
the beauty and grandeur of the whole stmc- 
ture may be read into each interveniiig step 
and the Joy of CM)ntribating to a great work 
be brought to every toller on the temple. 
There is very little inspiration in toil as 
such, but illumined with the spirit of a 
great undertaking, it ceases to be drudgery. 
It matters not how remote or humble the 
means when man understands their value 
in the light of the end to be reached he 
will have a more exalted conception of his 
individual work, and will be led to better 
effort and more Joyful living. If the toilers 
on the temple of King Solomon could have 
read the full glory of the temple into their 
daily tasks, the sound of singing would have 
filled the silence of those years of building. 
The power to read into every means the full 
greatness of the end will dignify labor, will 
relieve taaks of much of their drudgery and 
will put Joy into the toil of the common 
laborer. Those who have wealth and lei- 
sure may find large happiness of living in 
travel, may buy books and have opportunity 
for reading and may purchase pictures and 
find time for enjoying them, but these in- 
clude only the few. The majority of man- 
kind must ever be "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." These are in need of a 
light to shine in the dark places of their 
daily labor, a power by which they may 
construe their work and station In terms of 
lofty achievement. Higher humanity is 
pleading to have labor dignified and tasks 
glorified. 

To those who can not have pictures of 
their own, and to others, when pictures are 
not possible, art culture will be of the high- 
est and most Joyful service. Nature we 
can always have with us, and to all in 
whom the synthetic imagination has been 
developed It will be a perpetual well-spring 
of happiness, a never-failing source of Joy. 
Nature is not all beautiful because not all 
free. That alone is free and beautiful 
which is aglow with the self-active spirit 
within, which is given form, character 
and direction by an inner life. A 
high interpretation of nature requires an 
inner life made free through insight quick- 
ened by a cultured imagination. Inanimate 
nature is not free and beautiful because 
there is in it no self-activity. It can appear 
so only as it is identified with the life of 
humanity and is so disposed as to contribute 
to human interests. The ofiSce of the im- 
agination is here most Important. It must 
enter into the heart of nature and find there 
a looking and striving toward the service of 
the human spirit before all nature will seem 
beautiful. It will then appear as if disposed 
by some intelligent spirit within, and its ap- 
peal will be directed to the instinct for 
beauty In man. 

Nature was not beautiful in any large 
sense to the ancient nor to the mediaeval 
world. Neither was it beautiful to the mod- 
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em world until the indivldnal recognized • 
that he had the power of control within him- 
self and threw off the yoke of ejtemal au- 
thority. In the world of literature, prior to 
the nineteenth century, nature was not made 
to contribute to the beauty of the soul. It 
was Wordsworth, with his keen insight and 
constructive imagination, who first recog- 
nized the kinship of nature and man and 
proclaimed the regenerating power of nar 
ture over man's spirit The mountains of 
Milton are made to add to the already nu- 
merous difficulties of the human soul in the 
lower world, while the mountains of Words- 
worth are made to contribute to the joy and 
b^Luty of living. The spiritual insight of 
Wordsworth enabled him to see into na- 
ture's heart and understand the inner life 
which gives it tone and power. This is the 
kind of insight that both represents and dis- 
covers freedom— an insight arising out of a 
developed and cultured imagination. One 
thus equipped will be able to construct his 
own pictures from his natural surroundings 
and make them glow with the fire of his 
own imagination; will be able to see temples 
and monuments in the woods, hills and 
mountains, and in field and stream and sky 
will be able to find landscapes of unlimited 
and ever-varying l)eauty. He will ever have 
within himself the power to enlarge, beau- 
tify and enjoy his own experiences. Hav- 
ing built his temples and framed his land- 
scapes from the nature which is always 
about him, he can turn their strength, 
beauty and grandeur back into his own life 
as a larger means of culture and control. 
He will thus have within his own life a 
fountain of perpetual youth in which he 
may continually bathe and remain young 
in spirit The narrowing and waning inter- 
ests of old age may thus be enlarged and 
revivified. 

How can we bring the children of the 
public schools into this Inheritance of 
beauty which nature and humanity hold for 
them? Thus far the effort has been con- 
fined chiefly to school room decoration. This 
is a necessary step in the right direction, 
but not the highest or final one. There 
should be naught but praise for the teacher 
who makes beautiful the room in which she 
teaches. The general tone of the school 
room will sink uown into the deeiyest life of 
the child, giving color to his thought and 
feeling, and long after the lessons of the 
text have been forgotten the silent influ- 
ences of that room will come to expression 
in his daily experiences. The gentle power- 
of beauty must ever enter into and become 
a part of the life that lingers in its pres- 
ence. For school room decoration, few, if 
any, pictures should be selected that do not 
stand for something in the World of art, nor 
should any picture be chosen that will not 
bring pleasure to the child looking upon it 
Pictures that suggest suffering or wanton 
destruction of animal life should find no 



place in the school room. The masters and 
their works should be made common to the 
children. The difference between the price 
of a poor picture and that of a good one is 
so small that no teacher is justifiable in 
placing poor pictures before her children. 
But contemplation of art will neither make 
artists nor interpreters of art, except as 
contemplation leads to action. The child is 
educated less through what he sees than 
through what he does. There is great hope 
for a boy when he lays his hand to a piece 
of work, sets himself some task that will 
not only arouse the forces of his life but 
will afford him an opportunity to organize 
and express these forces when aroused. 
Then he will give the best and fullest ex- 
pression of his capabilities and at the same 
time will be fixing within himself a set of 
high habits that will be to him a constant 
source of strength and joy. The child may 
look upon the beautiful and love it to his 
fullest capacity, but it is only when he 
strives to express himself in terms of beauty 
that he grows most toward the beautiful. 
At such times good pictures will be of great 
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service In stimulating and guiding the child 
in his effort to embody the beautiful In his 
own expressions. 

This means that the art which has hith- 
erto lain outside of life must be brought 
into such relationship with experience that 
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It will contribute to a larger daily living. 
It must become allied with the things by 
which we live and through which he are 
ever seeking a fuller self-expreselon. Art 
will never reach the whole people until in 
some way it is made to enter into the seri- 
ous questions of practical life. Science 
owes its development and present standing 
to the fact that it allied itself in a helpful 
way with the practical living of humanity. 
During the historical centuries many men 
have given their energies to science merely 
as such, but science for its own sake would 
never have led to large results. When the 
race discovered that its fuller progress de- 
pends upon the discovery of the laws and 
forces with which science deals, the whole 
people turned to science. The deelre for 
better means of defense, communication, 
locomotion and transportation created a de- 
mand for research and invention, and the 
demand was promptly met my an interested 
people. The progress of the race has al- 
ways been brought about in this way. 
Whenever in the forward movement of hu- 
manity a new problem has arisen the need 
for its solution has brought to the front 
those best qualified for the work in hand, 
and we have thus been enabled to say that 
whenever a man is needed for any great 
undertaking, the race will find him. So 
must art be made to contribute to the solu- 
tion of some of the problems of daily living 
before we can hope to have it appeal to the 
masses. 

During the centuries of effort the race has 
wrought out the method of its own progress. 
Through the historical perspective we are 
able to discover this method which we may 
carry over into individual life as a method 
of daily living. In general there is safety 
in using the method that has enabled the 
race to solve the problems of Its existence 
and growth. The historical study of art 
shows us that both in Its beginnings and its 
evolution art has been coupled with the .ser- 
ious problems arising out of daily experi- 
ence. In truth, the question of living is at 
the center of all progress. Around this 
Question the human family has ever rallied 
lits most earnest effort and its highest 
thoughts and feelings. Interest in the liv- 
ing of the individual or the social group has 
always been a stimulus to action. Pictorial 
art has its beginning among the savage 
tribes in the custom of staining, tattooing 
and scarifying their bodies. These mark- 
ings were not made to beautify the body 
but to serve the practical ends of living. 
When the warriors had their bodies thus 
marked they became greater objects of fear 
to the enemy, not only because of the appeal 
to the sense of sight but also because the 
markings were evidences of great courage. 
The warrior who had undergone the ordeal 
of tattooing or scarifying had little cause to 
fear an ordinary enemy. These children of 



the race, like the individual child, did not 
distinguish between the beautiful and the 
useful. Use and beauty grew up togeth^ 
and were not separated until in very 
moaern times. Along with the expression 
of the human soul, as forced by the needs 
of life, the elements of beauty have been 
evolved. Thus while the human family has 
always been urged forward in its progress 
by the needs of its own living it has ever 
sought to express its effort In terms of the 
beautiful; not at first beautiful to us as we 
interpret these expressions in the light of 
our present conceptions, but beautiful to 
them because they embodied most ade- 
quately their highest and most eeirnest ex- 
periences. The great problem of living must 
ever command the most serious thought and 
effort of the race; but possessed with a uni- 
versal instinct for the beautiful, humanity 
will always express the results of its toiling, 
thinking, feeling, hoping and aspiring in 
forms of increasing beauty. 

When use and beauty are reunited and art 
takes hold of the things whereby we live 
we will have a revival in the field of art 
Erach as we have experienced in the field of 
science. The individual and the race must 
ever advance through the solution of the 
problems that arise out of their daily experi- 
ences and cluster about their daily living. 
With art brought into daily life as a means 
by which some of these problems of living 
may be solved, the thoughts and efforts ot 
the people will be turned toward it because 
of what it offers to everyday experience. 
The appeal will be direct and full of pow^. 
There will then come a demand for art and 
artists that will lead to a better and more 
Inclusive training in the direction of art 
This fuller training will bring about a 
higher appreciation of all that adds to the 
beauty of home and community life, and 
this will change the attitude of the whole 
commercial and industrial world. The peo- 
ple will get what they demand. The de- 
mand for more artistic forms will be met 
by a greater number of persons who can 
draw, design and teach; will at the same 
time create art and places for those skilled 
in art expression. It will bring to the front 
those most gifted in art conception and ex- 
pression, as times of war bring out those 
best fitted by nature to command in battle. 
With the art instinct developed in a graded 
system according to individual talent, we 
would have not only a whole people skilled 
in art interpretation ana appreciation, but 
• higher art would be made possible through 
the interaction of the cultured folk on the 
one hand and the artist and his art on the 
other. The fact that the problem of living 
is at the center of the movement does not 
detract from the value of art any more than 
the same problem detracts from the dignity 
of human life. 

The child must not only be a beholder but 
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likewise a producer of axt if he is to come 
into the fullest appreciation and enjoyment 
of the beautiful embodied in art forms. 
These require that the beholder shall sense 
the value of the means employed in reach- 
ing the end, must become acquainted with 
the amount and character of the effort put 
into the production. All achievement must 
be interpreted in terms of effort, quantity 
and quality. The savage is not able to ap- 
preciate the most beauuful of expressions 
in architecture or the paintings of the mas- 
ters because he can have no conception of 
the amount and quality of life that have 
been put into the buildings or the pictures. 
To get this sense of values one must as 
fully as possible live through the making of 
product, must find in terms of his own ex- 
perience the amount and kind of life in- 
volved In the work. This he can best do 
by making an enort to put his own life into 
art forms and thus come Into the presence 
of the difficulties encountered by the artist 
himself. Whenever he attempts to marshal 
and co-ordinate the forces of his own life 
so as to express his conception of the beau- 
tiful he will sense the value of the artist's 
power and understand how superior it is 
to his own. By entering thus into the ex- 
perience of the artist he will find his own 
limitations and there will be presented to 
him problems calling for still higher effort. 
These moments offer to the guiding and in- 
spiring power- of art a supreme opportunity. 
The effort of the child to embody the beau- 
tiful in his own expressions has yet another 
value. In contemplating the beautiful and 
in striving to give it expression, the beauty 
contemi)lated and sought for will enter into 
his own life and give tone to all his living. 

The basis of art culture exists in the long- 
ing of all child-life to go out after the beau- 
tiful. This instinct may and should be util- 
ized in performing the daily tasks of the 
school room to bring the children now, and 
ultimately, the whole community to fuller 
expression and higher living. The spirit of 
art should enter into every task of the 
school. There Is no distinction between the 
instinct that guides the pencil at the draw- 
ing hour and the one that controls the hand 
in copying a lesson oi' solving a problem, 
and none should be made. In connection 
with the school tasks, art should be made 
the means of solving the real problems in 
the child's educational life, and that, too, in 
a joyous manner. He will thus be given a 
method which he may carry with him into 
the practical affairs of adult life after the 
school has finished its work. 

Within the child is the universal yearning 
toward the beautiful. Above and beyond 
him are the wealth of nature and the em- 
bodied Ideals of the human race, his rightful 
heritage. Between the two there must come 
a mediator who is skilled in expression and 
Is filled with the spirit of beauty, one who 
will open the gates of beauty and lead the 



children by the Joyous way of discovery 
into the land of the beautiful which is theirs 
by right of birth. We must have in the 
school room a teaching artist who is capable 
of leading the children to ever higher ex- 
pressions of the unfolding beauty within, 
that in the beauty around and above them 
they may constantly discover the beauty of 
their own lives and out of this surrounding 
beauty may ever construct larger and richer 
experience. 

Following his address the President an- 
nounced the committees: 
On Resolutions— R. J. Aley, Bloomington; 

C. M. McDaniel, Madison; Mrs. E. E. Ol- 
cott, Danville; John A. Wood, Laporte; E. 
A. Hutchens, Noblesville. 

On Reading Circle— R. A. Ogg, Kokomo; V. 

D. Churchill, Oakland City; Geo. H. Tapy, 
Columbia City; W. D. Kerlin, Martinsville; 
Jas. F. Scull, Rochester. ' 

After adjournment, each congressional 
district selected its member of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, as follows: First District. 
W. H. Foreman, Petersburg; Second, J. F. 
Organ, Bloomington; Third, H. B. Wil- 
son, Salem; Fourth, C. B. Newsom, North 
Vernon; Fifth, A. R. Charman, Terre 
Haute; Sixth, Dr. J. Frank Brown, Rich- 
mond; Seventh, Co. Supt. Landis, Indian- 
apolis; Eighth, J. W. Carr, Anderson; Ninth, 
W. P Hart, Covington; Tenth, J. W. Hamil 
ton, Montlcello; Eleventh, R A. Ogg, Ko- 
komo; Twelfth, Co. Supt. Tapy, Whitley Co.; 
Thirteenth, A. E. Murphy, North Judson. 



Wednesday Morning, Dec. 27. 

After devotional exercises conducted by 
Prof. C. W. Hodgin, Richmond, the Rev. F. 
B. Dewhurst, Pastor of Plymouth Church, 
addressed the audience on "Some of the So- 
cial Aspects of Education." He said In part: 

Time was when the discussion was rife 
between the advocates for an education 
whose end was discipline and culture, and 
the advocates of an education whose end 
was utility and adaptation to practical life. 
The defenders of the classics and the sci- 
ences respectively have had many a bout 
upon these grounds. 

There are two lines of growth along which 
in recent years we have taken enormous 
strides, and the results of this growth must 
certainly appear, and are already appearing, 
in our methods and our ideals of education. 

The first of these lines of growth are con- 
cerned primarily with the Individual being 
himself; the second, with the environment 
of this indivdual being. In other words, the 
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two sources of our greatest educational im- 
pulse and Inspiration at present are psy- 
chology on the one hand, and sociology on 
the other. 

That results of recent psychological inves- 
tigation are already available for educa- 
tional purposes, is apparent from the ad- 
dresses to teachers upon psychology by Prof. 
James. This psychological insight, together 
with those fruitful principles from the Her 
bartlan philosophy already made over into 
educational method, would convince us that 
all artificial and mechanical elements im- 
posed upon so fundamental a reality as a 
living child, in contact with such another 
fundamental reality as the living world 
around him would soon or late find their 
way to that place where all bad things go. 

I suppose our educational methods have 
not yet reached the point of adjustment wiln 
ultimate reality when it would not be perti- 
nent in many instances, and a blessed relief, 
for the child to say, "It's no use; there's 
nothing in me to work on." And I have 
come to feel, regarding children of a larger 
growth, that they are often slandered, that 
all of us perhaps were slandered, even in the 
college days; that whereas the impression 
was that we would select the easy course 
and the soft snap if we had the chance, the 
fact was that as between two stupidities, 
we would select that stupidity which re- 
quired the least exertion in response from 
us; but that the course which aroused in- 
terest, and the man who had the power to 
open up reality, could find students to fol- 
low him and to work for him to the limits 
•of their time and strength. Who does not 
know that every wide-awake boy will work 
harder after school, between 4:00 o'clock 
^and bedtime, at something which arouses his 
•creative interest and capacity than he will 
in the whole term time, if those conditions 
;are absent Nothing is available for educa- 
tion which does not have some correspond- 
ence, some point of contact, some response 
in the real life of the learner. "The child's 
own instincts and powers furnish the ma- 
terial and give the starting point for all edu- 
cation. Save as the efforts of the educator 
connect with some activity which the child 
is carrying on ofi his own initiative, inde- 
pendent of the educator, education becomes 
reduced to a pressure from without It may 
indeed give certain external results, but can 
not be truly called educative. Without in- 
sight into the psychological structure and 
activities of the individual, the educative 
process will therefore be haphazard and ar 
bitrary. If it chances to coincide with the 
child's activity, it will get a leverage; if it 
does not, it will result in friction, or disin- 
tegration, or arrest, of the child pature." 

The second factor in the discussion is the 
environment of this individual being. This 
external world which constitutes the hu^ 
man environment is a cosmos ana a com- 
mivnity. 



First, it is a cosmos. Bvery child, almost 
as soon as he is born, begins to reach out 
into his world, and with the materials that 
oome earliest to hand, to build up his uni- 
verse for himself; and this itself is a process 
of education. Now, if at any time this 
natural process of adjustment between the 
Individual and his environment is checked, 
if this spontaneous way by which the chil>1 
builds up a cosmos out of the fragments 
around him is arrested, as it has sometimes 
been, e. g., in the supposed interests of the 
religious life, then there ensues an arrested 
development of some of the powers of life. 
An alien element is introduced which makes 
the wheels turn with great friction and per- 
haps bring them to a standstill. Left to him- 
self, it might almost be taken for granted 
that the child would have built up a cos- 
mos. Interfered with, he gets a divided 
kingdom, and the Interests of reason and 
faith inevitably clash. 

The second of the two aspects named is 
the community. In other words, the en- 
vironment of man's life is a social environ- 
ment The individuals in the world are not 
unrelated, like so many pegs on a cribbage 
board. They are Interdependent, mutually 
and organically related to each other. The 
fundamental bearing of this fact upon ideals 
and methods of education is obviously this: 
If every child is bom into a world, which 
by its very nature and by the purpose strug- 
gling for constantly clearer expression, is a 
social and altruistic world, then the highest 
function of the teacher is to help the child, 
through the school, to make that connection 
which the world in an instructive and rudi- 
mentary way he begins to make as soon as 
he opens his eyes upon it 

As a small boy I remember that people 
used sometimes to decorate the mantels of 
that dismal spot they called "the parlor" 
with what used to be known as "clove- 
apple." It was an apple plugged to reple- 
tion with cloves. Bvery bit of the surface 
of the apple disappeared, punctured by these 
Mauser-like cartridges of clove, and tbe 
whole hideous thing was given the place of 
honor on the parlor shelf. What the apple 
was good for after It was plugged with 
cloves, what the cloves were good for after 
they had done their deadly plugging, and 
what the combination was good for, from 
the point of view of either culinary or es- 
thetic art I never knew and never since 
have learned. I fancy it may have been in- 
troduced into human history by a Provi- 
dence, who is not devoid of a sense of hu- 
mor, as a subtie parable, intended to remind 
future generations that an education which 
held the child up as an apple, and plugged 
him with certain facts and principles, was 
Just as remote from real education as that 
nondescript monstrosity was remote from 
real art 

"It is not good for man to be alone" is 
the keynote of Creation's symphony. In the 
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liome which is the child's first school, life 
•epens out spontaneously and takes hold, in 
a natural way, of its relations, for, thank 
God! the system-makers have not tinkered 
with the home and made it artificial and ar- 
bitrary. The highest function of the school 
then is to allow these social activities to un- 
fold as spontaneously within its sphere as 
they do in the home or in the unrestricted 
play of the child. 

And while I trust nothing has been said 
to imply for a momept that we have not 
taken vast strides in educational method, or 
that progress is not being constantly made, 
it does seem apparent that vast accumula- 
tions of material are gathering which at no 
distant time will make possible strides in 
developing the social aspect of education 
greater than have ever yet been taken. 

As Prof. D. K. Goss was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of illness. Prof. J. F. Brown, 
Earlham College, led in the discussion of 
this address. He said: 

In the very suggestive paper to which we 
have just listened, the author has told us 
that the highest function of education is to 
help the child ;tlirough the sclv^l, to make 
connection with the social world which he 
finds about him, and with which he instinc- 
tively desires and attempts to become ac- 
quainted; and the highest function of the 
school is to allow the social activities of the 
child to develop spontaneously within the 
sphere of the school, just as they actually 
do develop In the home and In the play. As 
a means to the attainment of this end, we 
are told, also, that the methods of education 
depend upon a correct understanding of 
child-nature, that fs, upon a correct psy- 
chology. I am glad that Dr. Dewhurst has 
emphasized this foundation fact of all suc- 
cessful, systematic education. 

Inspired by the great current interest in 
sociological questions, the social aspects of 
education now claim a larger place in edu- 
cational discussions. And rightly so, for 
education that does not fit the individual 
to serve well the society in which he must 
live, is not the ideal education, to say the 
least. I wish, however, to revert for a mo- 
ment to the question of means, and to em- 
phasize the fact that correct methods of 
education, a science of education, if you 
please, must be based upon a correct psy- 
chology. As teachers, we do not know 
enough about the worldng of the minds with 
which we deal. The electrician knows per- 
fectly how, under given conditions, the elec- 
tric force acts. But we teachers, supposed 
experts in the work of education, go to our 
work; too often, without any adequate 
knowledge of even the well-established facts 
of general psychology, to say nothing .of the 
piore specific and less certain fie^d pf child- 
psychology, and individual peculiaritiee. 
Conscious phenomena are not dry abstrac- 



tions for those who can see them and under- 
stand their significance. And this every 
teacher should be able to do as clearly, 
though not so certainly, as the chemist can 
see and understand the actions of his chem- 
icalfl, or as the geologist can see and inter- 
pret the records of the rocks. Not less but 
more knowledge of psychology is needed, a 
better acquaintance with the sober facts of 
human consciousness. Only so shall we be 
able to help the child to his proper place in 
the community without crushing his indi- 
viduality. 

Dr. Dewhurst's plea for a system of edu- 
cation that shall assist the child to grow 
spontaneously into a knowledge of the cos- 
mos and of the community in which he 
lives, is itself an example of the thought, 
that comes from a better acquaintance and 
deeper sympathy with child-nature. 

Prof. J. D. Forrest, Indianapolis, continu- 
ing the discussion, said: 

To most Indiana teachers— for most of you 
seem to be more or less ardent disciples of 
Herbart—it is a commonplace to tallt of the 
importance of presenting the subject-matter 
of education in such a way as to appeal to 
the child's interest Now it is not out of 
place to show that the problems of pedagogy 
based upon child psychology really grow out 
of the fact that our educational system was 
called into being in response to certain social 
demands, and now remains practically un- 
changed, though the social conditions have 
radically changed. That is. the problems of 
pedagogy are largely set for us by social 
conditions; and, therefore, educational re- 
forms must be worked out on a sociological 
quite as much as a psychological basis. 

The primary school grew out of certain 
social conditions. It arose in the sixteenth 
century, when the art of printing, the dis- 
covery of the new world and the tremendous 
eikpansion of commerce and industry ren- 
dered it necessary for a much larger num- 
ber of people to know how to read and write 
and figure. Opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment as business men and clerks stim- 
ulated a great many young men to seek in- 
struction in these primary branches, just as 
a great many now attend business colleges 
to learn how to keep books and write short- 
hand. The schools were in no sense intended 
for children, any more than business col- 
leges are intended for them now. Now it is 
easy to see that the pedagogical problems in- 
volved in this kind of education were com- 
paratively simple. But when conditions 
change, and little children take the place of 
mature youths and adults, the educational 
problem is vastiy different The apprecia- 
tion of the nature of the child's interest and 
the importance of appealing to it has led to 
the adoption of the so-called kindergarten 
IBLBd inductive methods of instruction. These 
reforms have come none too soon; and we 
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must understand that so long as we keep 
little children in school we must seek to 
adapt educational methods to the child- 
mind. 

Another social change has been going on— 
a change in the character of our home activi- 
ties. We no longer spin or weave at home; 
we are ceasing to have tailoring and dresfi- 
making done there; ir we live In a city flat, 
we consume foods largely prepared else- 
where. The child has almost no opportunity 
to receive instruction in any of the manual 
activities at home. Now this kind of instruc- 
tion constituted an important part of early 
education. It was due to this, and in spite 
of the district schools, that our great men 
have come from the country; for it is in the 
country that the home life alTords the great- 
est opportunity for the education of the con- 
structive talents of the child. "Unless the 
child receives a training of his constructive 
faculties, unless he learns how to use his 
hands and eyes, before the period of adoles- 
cence he finds such work irksome and unin- 
teresting; and if he can be Induced to pur- 
sue it, the results will be far less astisfac- 
tory than they would have been if he had 
received such discipline at the natural time." 
The habit of dealing with reality, the prac- 
tice of using eye and hand, as well as brain, 
the capacity for observing the relations of 
things as well as of words— these are essen- 
tials in education, if men are to think clearly 
and act with precision in either profession or 
trade. Here again, then, the change of so- 
cial conditions presents a problem for educa- 
tion. It is being solved by the introduction 
of Sloyd and manual training into the public 
schools; and we shall sometime see that, far 
from being mere fads, these innovations are 
the more important part of educational 
method, and that along these lines still 
more important reforms may be expected. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Girls Classical 
School, Indianapolis, representing the "Lo- 
cal Council of Women," addressed the audi- 
ence on "The Relation of the School to 
Society:" 

Considering its universal Importance, the 
aggregate number of individuals that are di- 
rectly affected by it, and the esteem properly 
attached to the school as the formal agent 
in the education of the child, the Isolation 
of the school is surprising. 

In the wonderfully interesting little book 
containing recent addresses by Prof. John 
Dewey upon this subject, this isolation is 
ascribed to the subjects of study, and the 
methods by which they are pursued in the 
school. Appreciating heartily the value of 
the experiment that Professor Dewey has 
been making in the University, and also set- 
ting a high value on his ability to discuss 
this subject, I yet take issue with Professor 
Dewey as to the cause of the isolation of 
the school. 



Aft^ all is said and done, the important 
agency in the child's education is not the 
text-book, is not the particular branches of 
study; is not, indeed, manual training or the 
tools with which the child's hand is made 
familiar in such training, or the substances 
with which his mind is brought in contact. 
The essential factor in the education of a 
child is the character, the culture, the posi- 
tion of his teacher. The modem school is 
isolated, because the modem teacher Is iso- 
lated. The communities In which the teacher 
takes a normal place in society, being 
neither elevated to the pedestal of the model 
on the one hand, nor reduced to the servility 
of a drudge on the other are relatively few. 
Of the two extremes occupied by the teacher 
in public esteem, that view which demands 
that in moral fiber, in learning, in manners, 
ill temper, in self-abnegation he shall be the 
superior of all other classes in the com- 
munity, is probably better of the two in its 
moral effect, both upon the teacher and his 
pupils. 

The entirely one-sided character of modem 
education is partly responsible for the iso- 
lation of the school. The school has for the 
most part contemplated the child merely as 
a mental faculty. Not only has the teacher 
been expected to regard the child from a 
mental point of view only, but the processes 
by which the recognition of other sides of 
the Child's life have been made have each 
in turn been considered innovations more 
or less dangerous, if not obnoxious to the 
public taste. 

It is less than a quarter of a century ago 
that anything like a general recognition of 
the right of the child to physical culture was 
expressed. Schools have been conducted 
with the tacit understanding that the body 
was an objectionable accompaniment of the 
mind that was to be taught. The teacher 
who could ignore the body most success- 
fully, hold the body in the most quiescent 
and passive attitude for the greatest length 
of time, other things being equal, was the 
best teacher. This ignoring of the body, of 
the demand of the physical nature, isolated 
the school in the child's mind completely 
fiom all other institutions or phases of life 
with which he came ih contact. 

No doubt every stage of life is most Jnter- 
ei»ting and most important, considered as a. 
preparation for the next particular sta^, 
but through its process each stage of life is 
most important in its immediate functions. 
The parent regards the school as one of the 
mediums of preparing his child for adult 
life. Childhood is, however, no more cer- 
tainly a stage preparatory to adulthood than 
adulthood is a stage preparatory to matur- 
ity, maturity one preparatory to age, et 
cetera. 

A high state of consciousness must be de- 
veloped in the child before he can be brought 
to regard to-day with relation to to-morrow. 
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To-day Is valuable to the child for itself. 
Its pleasures are what he enjoys, its griefs 
what he deplores; its successes inflate him 
with triumphs, its failure depresses him 
with despair. Other things being equal, that 
life is the richest which has the Iceenest 
sense of the largest number of vital relation- 
ships, and an institution that feels itself iso- 
lated from the common life, by that sense 
of isolation may measure the degree to 
which it is torpid and paraljrtlc. 

Children are said to be the link between 
the school and the home. As school and 
home alike exists mainly for their protection 
and nurture, they may well be regarded as 
the vital bond, but childhood can not con- 
sciously avail itself of its high privilege of 
uniting these two institutions; and unless 
they see that they are united through the 
teacher and the parent, so far as the child 
is concerned, the school will remain isolated. 

Society has made a great mistake by de- 
manding of the teacher a kind of self-abne- 
gation, the necessary end of which is isola- 
tion. Less than a quarter of a century ago 
it was certainly felt by the teachers of Indi- 
anapolis that it would be obnoxious to pub- 
lic taste were they known to be interested 
in the questions which interest the rest of 
adult citizens of the community. It was 
supposed for example that they should not 
go to the theatre, which was one way 
of saying that they shoulo not inter- 
est themselves in the nne arts. It was 
supposed that it would not be best for them 
to express any political opinions; that, in- 
deed, as teaching the children of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, they, ought not to 
have any political opinions. 

Another reason of the isolation may be 
found in the fact that so large a number of 
the teachers in the school are women. 
Many of them unmarried women. Unmar- 
ried women are supposed to have a less 
stake in a community than married women. 
A hundred questions which are supposed to 
interest a household are equally supposed 
to be of no interest to the unmarried woman. 

There is a view that is gaining ground 
that the less a woman has to interest her in 
other life, the more devoted she can afford to 
be to the school, and consequently the better 
teacher she will be. 

On the other hand, if one would think 
about it a little, one would see that in all 
human beings the one needing to be most 
thoroughly human; that is, most Kfeenly 
alive to his relationships, should be the hu- 
man being who is to guide a child. No one 
needs the life of the club, the life of public 
affairs, the life of society, the life of the 
church, of the amusements, whatever they 
Inay be that are adapted to his taste, as the 
teacher needs them. Since the child should 
feel that his teacher is related to life on all 
sides, as by every such relation his own tie 
to the teacher is made more visible and more 
close. 



To correct the isolation which is perhaps 
the chief defect in the modern school, let 
there be a more human appreciation of th& 
teacher's proper character and just func- 
tion. Let the teacher be exhorted to partici- 
pate in the common life, to take his share in, 
the community burdens. Let the parents, 
on the other hand be exhorted to know that 
annex to the home which is called the school, 
and finally let provision be made for that 
all around culture of the child which shall 
not only enlarge his mental self but shall 
also augment and vitalize his physical be- 
ing, quicken his moral perceptions, awaken, 
teach and satisfy spiritual aspirations, and 
recognize ana gratify the craving for social 
life . 

President Glascock announced the follow- 
ing committees: 

To Audit Accounts of Permanent Secre- 
tary and Treasurer— F. M. Stalker, Terre 
Haute; Horace Ellis, West Lafayette; J. K. 
Beck, Bloomington. 

To Audit Accounts of Reading Circle 
Board— G. A. Roberts, Greensburg; Alexan- 
der Thomas, Marion; C. W. Hodgin, Rich- 
mond. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 27, Prof. 
Sanford Bell, of Bloomington, addressed the* 
audience on "Ethical Training During Ado- 
lescence." In the course of his address he 
said: 

That the child's moral education begins at 
birth. That every experience has a moral 
content and counts in the formation of char- 
acter. That the dominant side of the child's: 
life is emotional, and is mainly consumed 
in satisfying organic and special sense im- 
pulses, that these are nature's aggressive 
principles that make the child active in com- 
ing in contact with his environment rather 
than passive in being affected by it That 
the life into which the child is bom is ethical 
and orderly, and that the essential of edu- 
cation is the formation of a set of habits 
that conform to the ethics of the family, 
school, church. State, society. That the 
child learns these habits in the main 
through imitation and prescription. That 
ho does not know right and wrong as such, 
but by permission and prohibition. That 
the life he is to reduce to habit is infinitely 
complex, and the task monumental, and that 
we expect too much of the child. That the 
chief thing from the chlld'^ standpoint Is 
the satisfaction of sensuous and sense im- 
XJulses, and that the moral phase of life is 
the incidental one. He is not ripe for serious 
and moral dissertations. 

At the period of adolescence the youth 
breaks away from prescriptive direction and 
begins to take charge of himself. It is the^ 
most critical perio4 of life, for two reasons:: 
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1. He rejects the insight of others. 

2. He hasn't enough of his own to guide 
him aright 

These habits which he has formed during 
childhood will be a very large part of his 
saltation at this time. This is one of the 
very strongest arguments for early ethical 
training. The habits are moral. They repre- 
sent the wisdom of the race. They are 
powerfully conservative and give ballast, 
and tend to offset the rashness and impetu- 
osity of early adolescence. They also are 
dynamic as embodying the spirit of racial 
progress, and have a momentum that tends 
to carry this eratic, helpless, willful being 
ill the right direction. 

President A. H. Yoder, Vincennes Uni- 
versity, read a paper on "The Management 
of Children During Early Adolescence." 
He said in part: 

Pubescence marks the advent of the child 
into the larger sphere of life, the world of 
men and women, his recognitions of good 
and evil, and the problems of living. New 
intuitions, feelings, and hereditary tenden- 
ciefe appear, self -consciousness develops; he 
finds himself in a new situation, in posses- 
sion of a new power which stimulates him 
to study, to think, and to work; to create, to 
express, and later to accumulate. An origi- 
nality characterizes this creative activity be- 
fore it is guided by the force of public opin- 
ion and individual experience. Later, be- 
cause of Imitation and the dread of ridicule, 
he does what he sees others do, and thinks 
what others think— he is conventional. 

Pubescent children are not attractive, and 
are bound to give trouble to those having 
tliem In charge. Unfortunately they can not 
wrap themselves in a silken cocoon while 
they undergo the chrysalld process. "Boys 
who are not permitted to trouble anyone 
while they are young, are quite of the habit, 
when they cease to be boys, of giving a 
great deal of trouble," says the father of 
Arthur Bonnlcastle. 

President Yoder took for examples of pu- 
bescent children such characters from litera- 
ti;re rather than children of his own knowl- 
edge because they were so well character- 
ized and were known to all. He gave a vivid 
picture of Harvey Chayne, the hero of Kip- 
ling's Captain Courageous, and his regenera- 
tion by hard work forced upon him. The 
story of Tom and Maggie Tulllver, in "Mill 
on the Floss," was used to illustrate a phase 
of early adolescence. "Tom Brown at 
Rugby," "Arthur Bonnlcastle," and the 
**Guardlan Angel" furnished examples of 
other phases of adolescence. 

Children of this age have a keen sense of 
justice and know when they are honestly 
treated. Be as careful in your Intercourse 
with such people as with the most particular 
adult; keep engagements, speak frank^ and 



act courteously. Show the boy that you see 
the man in him. 

Individual experience, autobiographies of 
great men, and juvenile characters in stand- 
ard literature emphasize the importance of 
right management during early adolescence. 
A moral impetus should be given which will 
carry the individual into the years of dis- 
cretion; social impulses should be guided, 
not repressed; judicious sympathy, recogni- 
tion of possibilities, indulgence In boyish 
plans, and commendation for work well 
done; the fear of God and reverence for 
what Is sacred, respect for parents, teachers 
and institutions; plenty of out-door exercise, 
the reading of good books, and association 
with boys and girls of the same age will 
make this trying age a preparation for 
strong, vigorous manhood, and pure, healthy 
womanhood. 

Dr. Louis Sherman Davis, Indiana Uni- 
versity, in discussion, emphasized the fact 
that we should transmute the activity of the 
child and not suppress it. He said it was a 
great problem what to do with our boys dur- 
ing the green-apple stage, but that as the 
boys and girls grew out of that stage they 
would begin to assume a personality, and 
then they would have an ardent desire to do 
something which would be Independent of 
all authority. He would give scope in the 
high school to the things that develop the 
highest ideal. 

The audience was then favored with a 
solo, "O Satutaris Hostia," by Mrs. Belle 
McLeod Smith, Delphi, which was well re- 
ceived. She was accompanied on violin by 
Miss Beradine Smith, of Indianapolis. 

Prof. Chas. B. Emerich, Principal Indian- 
apolis Training School, addressed the audi- 
ence on "Manual Training." He said in 
part: 

Manual training is not intended as a prep- 
aration for some special line of industrial 
work, and a manual training school is, 
therefore, not a trade school. Manual train- 
ing Is not proposed on account of Its possi- 
ble effects upon so-called practical pursuits, 
or on account of its trade or industrial value; 
such value it has, without question, and 
children who have had the advantage of 
good manual training instruction will be bet- 
ter fitted for practical occupations than 
those whose training was one-sidedly 
formal. Training in manual skill, satisfy- 
ing of material needs, preparation for life, 
are certainly excluded. But these results, 
while natural, are here considered merely 
as incidental products. They are not the 
first and foremost aims of the movement for 
recognition of manual training in schools. 
Its aim is purely educational; it is valued 
as a culture-element. 
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Some cbildren are distlnctiyely manual 
and non-literary; others literary and non- 
mathematical, etc. Manual training dis- 
doses a child's personal bent. Thus he is 
assisted in making a choice of occupation. 

Manual training represents the objective, 
experimental and creative or constructive 
side of all school work. The making of a 
thing even by way of crude imitation, in- 
tensifies its conceptual recognition. It is 
sense training. It exercises aU senses, and 
constitutes each one into a helper to all 
others; It trains eye land hand, and makes 
both mutually subservient 

Manual training being a recognition of the 
play instinct, the instinct for action, which 
is so powerful and irrepressible in children, 
is also exercise; it sets free those natural 
and valuable Impulses which induce the 
child to try his strength and skill in a large 
number of various activities. It helps 
toward a completer self-projection of the 
child upon his environment; towards his 
more perfect self-realization. 

Manual work will awaken and train pow- 
ers which will otherwise remain dormant 
and untrained. It will teach the child to ob- 
serve, investigate, test, compare and invent 
It demands and exercises the self-activity of 
the child, and thus makes a proper choice 
of calling possible, for only by self-activity 
Is the individuality of the pupil developed, 
and it alone teaches the pupil to know his 
powers and inclinations. 

As Prof. W. E. Stone, Purdue University, 
was unable to be present Prof. T. J. Charl- 
ton, Superintendent Reform School for Boys, 
led in the discussion of this paper. He said: 

Mr. Emerlch, in his paper on Manual 
Training, has treated it largely as an edu- 
cational factor. Looked at in that light it 
is valuable. Most of the advocates pf ''Man- 
ual Training" take the same ground, but I 
do not altogether agree with this. 1 believe 
that it has a two-fold purpose. I would em- 
phasize the other and most practical branch 
in its relation to the trades. I have had ten 
years' experience teaching manual training 
to delinquent boys, and I have watched Its 
influence on the spirits of such boys. I 
have, in numerous instances, seen boys 
whose whole lives showed that they had no 
idea that they were worth anything. I haVe 
seen such boys change for the better because 
they found out that there was something 
good in them. I know that manual training 
does prepare boys to a certain extent for the 
trades, I care not what business he enters. 
I would teach manual training, because it 
gives them a wholesome respect for indus- 
trial life so that they enter on their study 
with avidity. 

At the State Reform School, at Plainfleld, 
manual training receives full attention. A 
"Sloyd School" for teaching wood-work Is 
established there, and ninety-eight boys are 



taught daily. In an Iron shop thirty-two 
boys are taught In this course the study 
extends not only to iron, but on to black- 
smithing. So it is in other shops. It has 
greatly aided our work of reformation. If 
it has been so successful to delinquents, why 
not let it be tried with others. All manual 
training steps, as in everything else, should 
be from the known to the unknown. A 
Sloyd course is necessary to be practical. 
It teaches every mechanical principle; chil- 
dren like it They don't like to work on 
what Is to be thrown away; they don't like 
to see the works of their hands destroyed. 
In this respect they are like older people. 
Stephen Glrard hired a man, but when he 
had carried a pile of bricks from one place 
to another, he was ordered to take them 
back where he first found them. This he re- 
fused to do. He needed work, but he wanted 
it to be "work for purpose." 

Undoubtedly what we would have promi- 
nent in the nation's like must be put into 
its schools. A naval officer who was with 
Dewey at Manila, speaking of American 
superiority at target practice, said in this 
city two weeks ago, that he would put a 
shooting gallery in every public school. He 
realized that as the teacher, so the children, 
and as the children so the State. If we rec- 
ognize, as we have done, that the State shall 
teach law and medicine, we claim that it 
should likewise teach what will turn the 
minds of the children to the industries. In 
this way we can become a "Nation of 
Producers." 

Supt J. W. Hamilton, Monticello, continu- 
ing the discussion, said: 

Manual training comes In response to the 
demands of the law of adaptation. A quar- 
ter of a century ago, or a little longer, life 
was largely rural in its character. Then the 
boy worked upon the farm, taxing his ener- 
gies and powers, both physical and mental, 
to their fullest capacity to meet all the de- 
mands that such a life Imposed upon him. 
When not on the farm he was serving his 
apprenticeship in the shop or office. Then 
the boy used his hands to execute what his 
head devised, in a thousand ways to which 
he is a stranger now. 

The rural condition of former days has 
largely disappeared. On the farm, machiur 
ery has taken the place of hand labor, and 
there Is no longer that adaptation of means 
to end which called for such complete co- 
ordination of mind and hand. The sewing 
machine, the dressmaker, and the canned 
goods establishments have come into the 
home to rest the girls, and the net product 
is an immense surplus of arrested develop- 
ment 

Added to this, there has been an exodus 
from the country to the city and town, until 
now the great problem which education is 
called uix)n to solve, is what shall be done 
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to equip the boys and girls for the great 
competitiTe existence into which they are 
called. 

As a first step, the value of kindergarten 
work should be more generally recognized, 
and school boards made to see the wisdom 
of providing kindergarten schools in every 
city, and in every town where enough chil- 
dren can be found to support them. 

In the lower grades, more importance 
should be attached to the study of form, and 
a great deal more done in the way of clay 
modeling, paper cutting, Sloyd, and other 
kinds of constructive work. 

In the grammar grades and high schools 
something should be done towards famlllaa:- 
izing the young people with the use of tools. 

Manual training has its legitimate place 
in the scheme of education. It should not 
crowd out the recognized culture and disci- 
plinary studies is true; but it should not be 
crowded out by them, Is equally true. If 
there must be a readjustment of the course 
of study, that our public schools may afford 
opportunities for determining and develop- 
ing all the latent resources of young man- 
hood and young womanhood, it can not be 
done too soon. • 

After this discussion the meeting ad- 
journed to meet this evening to hear the an- 
nual address by the Hon. John L. Griffiths. 



Wednesday E\^ning, Dec. 27. 
After music, "Sunset," by Association 
Quartette, the Hon. John L. Griffiths, Indi- 
anapolis, delivered the annual address. His 
theme, developed in a clear, broad, masterly 
style, characteristic of the speaker, was 
**Rudyard Kipling." The following Is an ab- 
stract of the address: 

Among the many delightful things which 
have come to those who live in the nine- 
teenth century, a century full of poetry and 
chivalry and romance, are the works of Rud- 
yard Kipling. He has collected his tales 
from all places and all sorts of people— from 
priest and carver and carpenter, from name- 
less men on steamers and trains, from 
women spinning outside the cottages in the 
twilight, from officers and gentlemen now 
dead and burled; and a few, but these are 
the very best, his father gave him. It has 
been suggested that we find in Kipling a 
complete answer to the theory that has been 
advanced to prove that Shakespeare could 
not have written the plays which bear his 
name, since he was not learned in law or 
medicine or theology, and had never sailed 
the seas; for It is evident, Is It not, as one 
writer remarks, that Kipling must have 
studied long and ardently at all the best 
schools and universities in the world, or how 



could he have acquired his acquaintance 
with zoology, as shown In . the "Jungle 
Book,-" with geology, as set forth In the 
"Flag of England;" with archaeology, as ex- 
hibited in the story of "Ung;" and with bot- 
any, as expressed in his exquisite poem, 
'^Flowers." He must have served a long ap- 
prenticeship on the sea, and gratified his 
passion for that element by taking service In 
the Greek galley, and afterward in that of 
the Viking. He must the have occupied a po- 
sition on the following vessels in succession : 
A Chinese pig boat, a'Bllboa tramp, a New 
England fishing smack, a British man-of- 
war, and an American liner. He must have 
spent a few years of complete rest in the 
solitude of the jungle, and familiarized him- 
self with the manners and customs of birds 
and beasts and reptiles. He must have had 
a large number of appointments in the In- 
dian civil service, and served for a consider- 
able period in the army, and had at least 
one engagement In the Soudan. He must 
nave passed a number of years in disguise 
among the natives to become conversant 
with their habits of thought and ways of 
living, and must have had a studio of his 
own, and slummed in the White Chapel dis- 
trict In the case of Kipling, as of Shake- 
speare, it is the divine gift of imagination 
that has quickened and deepened his sym- 
pathies with men of every class and race, 
and given him free entrance to their hearts. 

His love for and sympathy with children 
is one of the most beautiful traits of hie 
character. His understanding of their ways 
and feelings emphasize the simplicity and 
genuineness of his nature. He has depicted 
almost every phase of child life, and de- 
picted it so charmingly that we almost re- 
gret that we can not blot out the intervening 
years and dwell again in the golaen age and 
fall asleep to the music of the "Just So 
Stories." 

The spirit of simple and heartfelt rever- 
ence characterize much that Kipling has 
written and is especially noticeable in some 
of his ix)ems. His religion is never senti- 
mental nor mawkish. It does not concern 
itself with doubts and questionings; Is not 
interested in the quibbles of creeds; is 
wholly free from affectation or sham, and is 
at all times strong, consistent and manly. 

If Kipling had written "Crossing the Bar," 
he would have said, triumphantly, "I kno^w 
that I will meet my Pilot face to face." He 
has the passionate faith of the fanatic; his 
enthusiasm, too, but tempered with a Judg- 
ment that sees things in their proper rela- 
tions and not in an atmosphere of phantasy 
or mysticism. It is not surprising then, that 
amid the pomp and show and circumstances 
of the Queen's jubilee, when others were 
singing of power and dominion as if they 
were the works of man's hands, that the 
"Recessional" should have been written, and 
that its lofty note should have sounded high 
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above the tumult and the clamor, above all 
the little attempts at self-gloriflcation, re- 
calling men to a sense of their own insignifi- 
cance and helplessness, if they were unmind- 
ful of Him who holds in the hollow of His 
h&nd the destiny of nations. 

His longer tales are full of vivid coloring, 
dramatic situation, marvelous bits of de- 
scription, rare portrayals of unique incident, 
and keen, discriminating criticism on inter- 
esting phases of life. They sparkle with wit 
and are tremulous with pathos. They fur- 
nish us with new points of view on old 
themes. They are clever in phrasing and 
abound in passages of rare beauty and 
power, but they do not treat of the develop- 
ment of character and of the play and inter- 
play of the titanic forces of good and evil 
which contend for the possession of and 
dominion over the human soul. 

Kipling has awakened a great people to a 
sense of its duties and responsibilities. He 
first brought home to Englishmen something 
like an adequate conception of what their 
Indian empire means. The dominant note of 
his work is patriotic, and it is a passionate, 
moral, imperial patriotism. He sings the 
^ongs of the cities from Bombay to Halifax. 
He sings of something beyond material 
needs and interests, however, for he has a 
fine conception of the moral obligation 
which rests upon the rulers of men. He has 
no patience with the idea that the opera- 
tions of Threadneedle Street are more im- 
portant than those in the Soudan; he has 
not the slightest doubt that it is England's 
mission to civilize mankind, and he is con- 
fident that she has the ability to do so. In 
these days, when, in our country, we are 
confronted with the larger duties and wider 
responsibilities, when we are reaching east 
and west and around the world, Kipling's 
serene faith in the Anglo-Saxon is at once 
a reassurance and an inspiration. He knows 
that quickly following the sword, come 
schools, and colleges, and churches, work- 
shops and factories— all the civilizing and 
vitalizing forces of modern civilization. 

The Association Quartette— L. M. Tilson, 
W. J. Stabler, W. E. M. Browne, W. H. 
LfCbo — favored the audience with "Love's 
Old Sweet Song," and in response to an en- 
core gave "Thou Art My Own Love." After 
which the meeting adjourned. 



Thursday Forenoon, Dec. 28. 
After the invocation by W. A. Bell, Presi- 
"dent of Antioch College, Ohio, the President 
read congratulatory telegrams from Ken- 
tacky, Kansas and Illinois. He was in- 
fltmoted to return the greetings of the asso- 
<:iation and to send greetings to all State 
^educational conventions now in session. 



Supt. T.' A. Mott, Richmond, introduced 
a resolution to create "The Indiana Council 
of Education:" 

Be it resolved, That the State Teachers' 
Association of Indiana hereby organizes and 
establishes The Indiana Council of Educa^ 
tion. The object of said Council shall 1;>e 
the provision of expert consideration of the 
problems of education and school adminis- 
tration which may be referred to it by this 
association or formulated by said Council. 

Said Council of Education shall be com- 
posed of twenty-five (25) members, who 
shall be appointed as follows: The Presi- 
dent of this association shall at this meet- 
ing appoint one member from each congres- 
sional 'district, which persons thus ap- 
pointed shall meet and select from the mem- 
bership of this association twelve additional 
members. 

Immediately after appointment said Coun- 
cil shall organize and divide its members 
into three classes, consisting respectively of 
eight, eight and nine persons. The member- 
ship of the persons of the first class shall 
expire in one year, of those of the second 
class in two years, and of those of the third 
class in three years. And thereafter the 
terms of membership of all persons shall be 
three years, provided that any person who 
is absent from two consecutive regular 
meetings shall forfeit his membership, and 
the vacancy thereby created shall be filled 
by said Council. And annually thereafter 
the President of this association shall fill 
by appointment any vacancy created by the 
expiration of the membership of a person 
selected as the representative of any con- 
gressional district All other vacancies shall 
be filled by said Council. 

Said Council shall from time to time make 
to the association such reports of its investi- 
gations and work as shall In its Judgment 
subserve the educational interests of the 
State. 

Said Council shall have ix)wer to make 
rules and regulations for its own govern- 
ment, provided they are not in confilct with 
the provisions of this resolution. 

The adoption of this resolution is hereby 
moved. 

Signed— T. A. Mott, W. L. Bryan, R. A. 
Ogg, Adelaide Baylor, W. H. Senour, D. K. 
Goss, W. R. Snyder, Howard Sandison, W. 
A. Millis, John Carr, Edward Ayres. 

The resolution was adopted. 
The President appointed the following as 
members of the "Council of Education:" 

1.. W. A. Hester, EvansvIUe. 

2. W. L. Bryan, Bloomlngton, Chairman. 

3. Geo. R. Wilson, Jasper. 

4. Geo. A. Roberts, Greensburg. 

5. Howard Sandison, 'xerre Haute. 

6. T. A. Mott, Richmond. 

7. Nebraska Oropsey, Indianapolis. 
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8. W. R. Snyder, Muncle. 

9. W. A. MilUs, Attica. 

10. Mrs. Bmma Mont McRae, Lafayette. 

U. Adelaide Baylor, Wabash. 

12. J. N. Study, Ft Wayne. 

13. Noble Harter, Warsaw. 

Snpt D. K. Gobs, Indianapolis, addressed 
the audience on "Scholastic Phase of Edu- 
cation." The following is an abstract of his 
address: 

The topic assigned for this paper must 
have some limitation if any profit Is to be 
had from its discussion. I have therefore 
construed it to mean a consideration of the 
academic attainments of the teachers of the 
common, elementary public schools of our 
country, and especially of our State. 

In New England, fewer than one-half of 
the 30,000 public school teachers have had 
training in high schools, academies or nor- 
mal schools of any kind, and New England 
claims to be the head of American educa- 
tional affairs. The majority of the schools 
of Indiana are taught by men and women 
who are neither graduates of a commis- 
sioned high school or of an academy of 
equal rank, nor of a normal school of any 
kind. 

The common' experience of the men and 
women of this association will regard as 
reasonable these estimates: That not more 
than one active teacher in four In the State 
Is a graduate of a commissioned high school, 
or of a normal school requiring academic 
attainments for graduation; that not more 
than one active teacher in four is teaching 
upon better than a twelve-month's license; 
that the average length of service of the 
Indiana teacher is about four years; that 
the average number of days taught is not 
much above 120 in the year, and that the 
average yearly compensation of the teacher 
does not exceed $240. If this is a true state 
of facts, and we know that it is substan- 
tially true, the profession or occupation of 
school teaching in Indiana has this aspect: 
Pupils coming from the district schools are 
turned immediately back into these schools 
as teachers with little or no further scholar- 
ship or training than the elementary school 
itself, taught by an untrained teacher, can 
furnish. This teacher "keeps" the school 
one, two, three or four years, till law, medi- 
cine, business or matrimony furnishes a so- 
cial and economic escape. 

After giving the origin and history of the 
world-movement of reform in the elemen- 
tary school. Professor Goss made the plea, 
that all normal schools, and especially those 
supported by the State, should demand 
graduation from commissioned high schools 
or an equivalent academic attainment re- 
vealed by examination, as an entrance re- 
quirement I would require this in the in- 
terest of the profession, in the interest of 



normal schools themselves, that are borne 
down by the load of iU^prepared students^ 
and in the Interest of the high schools that 
are now in almost every community offer- 
ing this academic work, and lastly, in the 
Interest of the State that should not dupli- 
cate, and, in a measure, discredit the wmrk 
of its high schools, maintaining special high 
schools in connection with its professional 
schools. 

He said further that the time is near at 
hand when no person should be allowed to 
take upon himself the work of a teacher 
without previous professional training. Just 
as little should he be allowed to assume the 
functions of a teacher with little or no more 
scholarship than some of the children he 
presumes to teach. 

Our teachers need more training, and they 
need it badly, but they need of all things 
scholarship, culture, life, and they need 
them more abundantly. 

Supt Edwin S. Monroe, Mt Vornon, who 
was to lead in discussion, having been quar- 
antined on account of smallpox, was unable 
to be present 

Supt. W. H. Sanders, Rensselaer, dis- 
cussed briefly the important points brought 
out in Professor Goss's paper, and ex- 
pressed himself as heartily in accord with 
the sentiment it contained. "It is absolutely 
necessary," he said, "to pay the teachers 
better salaries in order to retain the really 
competent ones In tue schools. I have found 
it very difficult to keep some of the best 
instructors under my charge on account of 
the extremely small payment allowed 
them." 

Supt B. F. Moore, Marion, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Be it resolved. That the question of 
scholastic and professional standards and 
requirements for teaching in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools of Indiana be re- 
spectfully referred to the newly created 
"State Council of Education.* 

Carried. 

Supt. J. W. Carr, Anderson, read a paper 
on "How Can We Interest the People and 
Bring About a More Thorough and System- 
atic and Comprehensive Study of the His- 
tory of Indiana?" He safd in part: 

Indiana has played an important part in 
the history of the Republic. Her statesmen, 
lawyers, diplomats, soldiers, orators, poets,, 
novelists, historians, educators, artists, pa^ 
triots, scholars, physicians, flnanciers, sci- 
entists, clergymen and uusiness m^i have 
added luster to the name "Hoosler.*' The 
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wealth, progress, comforts, intelligence, 
morality, virtue and patriotism of her peo- 
ple are equalled by few. The honorable 
part taken by Indiana In the great Civil 
War, her rapid growth in wealth, population 
and material prosperity, the names of her 
illustrious dead and distinguished living, all 
attest the material, intellectual and moral 
greatness of the commonwealth. While the 
history of the State is brief in point of time, 
it is rich, varied and honoi'able. 

That we have a history of which we 
should be proud, is unquestioned; that it 
should be familiar to us all we readily ad- 
mit; that our people are not familiar with 
the history of the State is equally trae. 
There are more people in Indiana familiar 
with the history of Greece and Rome than' 
with that of their own State. The question 
then is, how can we, the members of this 
educational association, interest the people 
so that they will make a thorough, system- 
atic and comprehensive study of the history 
of Indiana? 

The most obvious answer is, We can teach 
the history of Indiana to the children under 
our care. 

Wliile but little, at present, in the way of 
formal instruction in State history can be 
accomplished in the schools, owing to the 
crowded .condition of the program, yet 
several things may be done oy means of 
special exercises in the public schools which 
will aid materially in arousing an interest 
in this subject Indiana Day should be ob- 
served in all the schools throughout the State. 
This occasion should furnish an opportunity 
for the study of several topics of Indiana 
history. Pupils should be asked to investi- 
gate subjects, read up, if you please, and 
bring in a report The puolic schools have 
long been observing the birthdays of cele- 
brated statesmen and authors. Vvhy not 
recognize some of Indiana's great men and 
women and have a Morton day? a Hend- 
ricks day? a Wallace, a Bolton, or a Riley? 
Again it seems to be particularly appropri- 
ate for us to decorate our school room walls 
with portraits of distinguished Indianlans. 
The children would become familiar with 
the history of these persons and strive to 
emulate thedr virtues. Have pupils write 
on topics of local history. In every com- 
munity pupils may write sketches of one or 
more of the following: Schools, churches, 
factories, railroads of the vicinity, bridges, 
mines, colleges, residences of noted people, 
the town hall, opera house, celebrated trials, 
noted gatherings, county fairs, quaint cus- 
toms of the people, etc. Some communities 
of the State have places of special historical 
interest which should be studied by the chil- 
dren under the guidance of the teacher. 

As citizens and individuals we can Inter- 
est the people in tne history of the State 
by suggesting books and magazines suit- 
able for the local public or school library— 
2 



such books as Smith's History of Indiana, 
Dunn's Indiana, Woollen's Historical 
Sketches, Foulke's Life of Morton, and 
English's Conquest of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. We may interest the local press in 
this subject in the communities in which 
we live. The editors are already doing 
more than any other class to interest and 
instruct the people in State history. By 
proper support and encouragement they will 
do much more. 

If such an interest is to be aroused that 
will lead to a thorough, systematic and com- 
prehensive study of this subject we must 
obtain the co-operation and active support 
of those individuals and of those volunteer 
and legally constituted oodles that direct 
and control the educational machinery of 
the State. We must appeal to the Indiana 
Historical Society, to the State Librarian, 
to the State Library Association, to the 
Reading Circle Boards, to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and to the State 
Board of Education. 

If Indiana history Is to have a lasting 
place in our schools it must become a part 
of the school course. May we not with pro- 
priety ask our State Superintendent, when 
revising the course of study in history, to 
leave out part of the work in ancient his-' 
tory and give Indiana history a place? It 
seems hardly proper for our youths to know 
more about Pythagoras than about Daniel 
Klrkwood, more about Remeses II and Sar- 
gon than about Oliver P. Morton and Gen. 
Lew Wallace. 

The State Board of Education may aid in 
this work by Inserting questions- occasion- 
ally on Indiana history in the lists for 
teachers' examinations. The adopted text 
in United States history should ccMitain an 
Indiana supplement, setting forth briefly the 
chief facts of Indiana history, with refer- 
ences to standard works. 

I have now set forth In brief outline some 
means that may be employed to interest the 
people in the history of the State. If yon 
deem these suggestions worthy of consider- 
ation, I trust you will take such action, be- 
fore the adjournment of this association, as 
you deem advisable to bring about a thor- 
ough, systematic and comprehensive study 
of the history of this great commonwealth. 

Prof. C. W. Hodgln, Richmond, leading in 
discussion, said: 

During the last two generations the ideal 
of the nation versus that of the State has 
become so firmly rooted In the minds of the 
loyal people of the United States that our 
National History and our National Govern- 
ment have claimed the largest share of at- 
tention; indeed, local government, and espe- 
cially local history, have been, so far as the 
public schools are concerned, almost en- 
tirely Ignored. The doctrine of national su- 
premacy taugiit by Webster and Chief Jus- 
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tice Marshal, and so vigorously emphasized 
by the results of the Civfl War, has taken 
such firm hold on the public mind as to 
relegate far to the rear the doctrine of State 
supremacy, advocated by Calhoun and 
Hayne. And this is well, but the disrepute 
into v^hich interest in State affairs has 
fallen has made it appear to the highly 
nationalized conscience tnat any large con- 
cern for State affairs is almost identical 
with national disloyalty. This, I believe, is 
not well. 

Thei*e is being evolved here the most 
highly and perfectly organized nation that 
has yet appeared. The process of this evo- 
lution has been in harmony with the laws 
of development of the most highly organized 
living bodies, and there is no more disloy- 
alty to the nation in I^nowing the history 
and true political functions of a State than 
there is disrespect and contempt manifested 
for the human body by the medical student 
who malces a minute study of the heart, 
or by the physician who specializes upon 
the treatment of the diseases of some par- 
ticular organ or set of organs. 

Aside from her relation to the Union 
Indiana has, in common with most or all 
of her sisters, a history of her own, that if 
rightly studied will reveal the various ele- 
ments of romantic and thrilling incident, of 
dashing enterprise, heroic self-sacrifice, plod- 
ding Industry, wise and unwise philanthro- 
phy, and abundant .material for the phi- 
losophic historian or the scientific sociolo- 
gist. In what may be called the pre- 
historic period is material for the archaeolo- 
gist, and in her colonial or territorial period 
we have all the interest of pioneer life, with 
the opportunity to study a number of rich 
historic centers, each of which, in the course 
of time contributed much to the welfare 
of the State as a whole. 

Professor Hodgin then proceeded to give 
the evolution of the State of Indiana, and 
urged that more attention be given to the 
study of the State by its people. He em- 
phasized the agencies, suggested by Super- 
intendent Carr, in distributing the historical 
knowledge, so far as it has been acquired. 

EveiT county of the State, he said, ought 
to have its historical society, a part of 
whose work should be gathering, classify- 
ing and preserving of everything available 
for historic use. I should like to see the 
work pushed, without neglecting anything 
that can be used now, to give our young 
people a better, more thorough, more sys- 
tematic and more comprehensive knowledge 
of Indiana history than they at present 
possess. 

Supt R. A. Ogg, continuing the discussion, 
expressed himself as thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with what had been said in regard to 
the teaching of the history of Indiana. He 
deplored the Ignorance sometimes found as 
to the history of our own State. The people 



should know, he said, what has been done 
in making history and what they are capa- 
ble of doing. There has been a notion that 
Indiana held a low position among States. 
We must appeal to a sense of loyalty in 
children and make them feel glad that tbey 
are Hoosiers. The interest in the study of 
Indiana could be stimulated in many differ- 
ent ways— through the public press, insti- 
tutes, associations and prize essays. A prize 
essay on "Good Roads'' resulted in tbe 
building of several thousand miles of good 
roads. 

Owing to a previous engagement, Prqf. J. 
A. Woodburn, Bloomlngton, was unable to 
participate in the discussion oi this subject. 

In the general discussion which followed 
this paper, W. A. Bell, formerly editor of 
The Indiana School Journal, said: 

I am interested in Indiana. When I came 
to the State I could not si>eak one word of 
English. (Laughter.) I hope to come back 
to Indiana to die. He emphasized the great 
importance of Indiana as a State and its 
high rank among other States of the Union. 
In its natural resources, he said, the State 
ranked about fifth or sixth, and that on ac- 
count of its natural gas and lis consequent 
large manufactories he felt certain that 
forthcoming statistics would place it even 
higher than this. The city of New York, 
he said, depended on Indiana for a great 
amount of limestone for some of her finer 
buildings. 

J. M. Bloss, Muncie, George A. Dennlson, 
Springfield, Mass., Miss Harriet Case, Mun- 
cie, confirmed what had been said of the 
State's resources, and emphasized the need 
of teaching Indiana history in the schools. 

Wilbur Ryman, Muncie, said he believed 
that a historical library, where the history 
of the State was available at all times, 
would be a help. 

Supt. R. A. Ogg, Kokomo, presented the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, (1) That we indorse the action 
of the Reading Circle Board in putting "The 
Young People's History of Indiana" on the 
list of books for the Young People^ s Reading 
Circle. 

(2) That a Judicious committee of men and 
women be appointed by the President of 
this association to consider ana report upon 
the introduction of Indiana history and 
civics into the public schools, and to devise 
ways and means by which local and State 
historical materials may be collected and 
preserved. 

(3) That the State I^lbrarian be requested 
to co-operate with this committee in this 
work and that the State Lilbrarian be made 
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a general clearing house for the mat^al 
which may be secured for this purpose. 

The motion for their adoption was carried. 

President Glascock appointed the follow- 
ing committee on Indiana History and His- 
torical Material: 

Cyrus W. Hodgin, Richmond, Chairman; 
J. A. Woodbum/Bloomington; W. B. Henry, 
Indianapolis; T. F. Moran, Lafayette; W. 8. 
Almond, Delphi; Geo. R. Wilson, Jasper; 
Adelaide Baylor, Wabash; A. H. Yoder, 
Vincennes; J. W. uarr, Anderson; Wilbur 
Ryman, Muncie. 

The Committee on Nominations presented 
the following names for the ensuing ^ear, 
which were endorsed by the association: 

President— R. I. Hamilton, Huntington. 

Permanent Secretary and Treasurer— J. R. 
Hart, Lebanon. 

Recording Secretary— Miss Lela Vaught, 
Martinsville. 

Bxecutive Committee— W. P. Hart, Chair- 
man, CoTington; E. S. Monroe, Mt. Vernon; 

C. A. Robinson, English; J. Z. A. Mc- 
Caughan, Kokomo; J. S. Ragsdale, North 
Judson; John H. Balr, Terre Haute; R. A. 
Smith, Indianapolis; Geo. R. Wilson, Jasper, 
ex-otficio. 

Vice-Presidents— J. K. Beck, Bloomington; 
M. W. Deputy, Vernon; W. A. Fiske, Rich- 
mond; C. H. Drybread, Hartford City; 
Ethel N. Arnold, Attica; Lillian G. Berry, 
Monticello; H. E. Coe, Auburn. 

The Committee on Resolutions made no 
report, as other reports embodied mat upon 
which they would act 

The committee to fill vacancies on the 
Reading Circle Board reported the names of 

D. K. Goss, Indianapolis, and C. M. Mc- 
Daniel, which met with the approval of the 
association. 

The Auditing Committee of the Reading 
Circle Board will make their report for this 
year at the opening session next year. 

The committee appointed to audit the 
books of the Permanent Secretary, reported 
that they had investigated his books and 
found them to be correct. 

J. R. Hart, Permanent Secretary of the 
Association, read his report, which was ac- 
cepted and ordered spread on minutes. 

The following is the report: 

TREASURER'S REPORT. 

James R. Hart in account with the Indi- 
ana State Teachers' Association, as per the 
following itemized statement: 



1899. 

Jan. 1. Balance on hand 1105 96 

Deo. 26-29. Received fVom members .... 586 50 

" Doorreoeipta 7 40 

OrandHotel 175 00 

Deo. 29. By oasli to Lebanon Patriot, 

printing, yoacher 1 943 75 

29. To BmmaB.Bhealy.Reo.Sec, 

voucher 2 2600 

29. To S. W. Convoy, service! as 

doorkeeper, voucher 3. . 6 00 

29. To B. H. Drake, exp. member 

Ex. Com., voucher 4 6 00 

29. To J. R. Hupton,*exp. member 

Bx. Com.* voucher 5 6 00 

29. To B. P. Trneblood, exp. mem- 
ber Bx. Com., voucher 6. 12 00 
29. To Robt. J. Aley, exp. mem- 
ber Bx. Com., voucher 7. 12 50 
29. ToW. R. Snyder, exp. mem- 
ber Bx. Com., voucher 8. 11 50 
29. To W.8:Almond,exp. member 

Ex. Com., voucher 9 13 25 

29. ToLegislativeCommittee^exp. 

voucher 10 24 66 

29. Appropriated J. W. Carr .head- 
quarters N. B. Association, 

voucherll 50 00 

29. To Geo. R. Wilson, exp. Chm. 

Bx. Com., voucher 12 96 35 

29. To W. U. Tel. Co., voucher 18.. 1 56 

29. To Central Pass. Assn., servi- 
ces of Spec. Agt., voucher 14. 17 00 
29. To K. H. Koehler, one day ex- 
tra as Spec. Agt., voucher 15. 6 00 
29. To J. A Carnagey, services as 

Asst. Sec'y, voucher 16 6 00 

29. To Hattie Neali8,janitres8 at 

State House, voucher 17 5 00 

29. To C. M. McDaniel, Assistant 

Sec' y, voucher 18 6 00 

29. To D.H.Baldwin A Co., use of 

piano, voucher 19 3 00 

29. To Jas. R. Hart, postage and 
help irith program and mail- 
ing, voucher 20 81 26 

29. To Sebastian Anderson, post- 
master of Jasper, mailing 
6,000 programs, voucher 21 . . . 39 84 

29. To Jas. R. Hart, salary, tele- 
grams, exchange, express 
and expense of attending 
committee meeting, voucher 

22 7498 

29. To Baker & Thornton, use of 
200 chairs and supplies, 

voucher 23 14 66 

Jan. 1, 1900. Balance on hand 361 76 

Totals $873 85 1873 85 

Whole number enrolled, 1,037. 
Number of railroad certificates presented,. 
538. Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES R. HART, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

J. W. Carr, Director of the N. B. A., made 
an itemized report of the finances expended 
to maintain headquarters at the National 
Educational Association at Los Angeles last 
summer, which was accepted. 

Supt Carr then urged that we send a 
larger delegation to the N. E. A. next sum- 
mer. We have not the standing in the coun- 
try, he said, that we should have. We have 
not one-fifth of the active members of the 
other States around us. 
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On motion of J. W. Oarr, the Association 
appropriated $50 to be expended in the in- 
terest of the National Teachers' Association 
to be held next year. 

The Committee on Legislation reported 
that they drafted no bills for presentation 
to the Legislature, since they were con- 
Tinced that bills would be Introduced, some 
of which were then already drafted to cover 
needs agreed upon by the committee. 

There being no further business, the Presi- 
dent declared the Association adjourned. 



HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

The annual session of the High School 
Section of the State Teachers' Association 
was held December 28, 18d9, in the House 
of Representatives at the State House, Mr. 
Robert Spear presiding. 

N. C. Johnson, Lena M. Foster and J. A. 
Carnegie were appointed nominating com- 
mittee for the new officers. 

The first paper, * 6elf -Government in the 
High School," was read by Hamlet Allen. 
He emphasized the idea that not only Is the 
plan of self-government a possible one, but 
It Is one which Is being successfully used in 
several of our high schools. Perfect liberty 
will bring perfect government. 

The discussion was given by Alva O. Neal, 
of Franklin. He said the pupil will do what 
you expect him to do. The world wants 
more men who will work when the boss is 
away. 

Miss Adelaide Baylor, Wabash, read a pa- 
per on "Effects of Athletics, School Publi- 
cations, Theatricals, Oratorlcals, Etc., on 
'the High School Work and Spirit." She be- 
lieves that they develop physical strength, 
Interest the public In the schools, bring 
about an exchange of ideas that is broaden- 
ing, instill business principles, give literary 
power. 

Dr. Stanley Coulter gave a talk on "The 
Most Profitable Way for a High School 
Teacher to Spend His Vacation.'/ He be- 
lieves that the teacher should use any plan 
which will broaden his Ideas and enlarge 
his life, yet In touch with the world outside 
of school. 

The officers appointed for next year are 
Chas. S. Meek, Terre Haute, President; 



Harriott C. Palmer, Franklin, Secretary; 
Russel K. Bedgood, Lafayette, Chairman of 
Executive Committee. 
The meeting adjourned. 

ROBERT SPEAR, Bvansville, 

President. 
MARTHA E. BROWN, Grewifield, 

Secretary. 



ENGLISH SECTION. 

The English Section met in the House of 
Representatives December 29. The papers 
were interesting, and provoked much dis- 
cussion. The program observed was as 
follows: 

"Classics for the Grammar School," Ed- 
ward Ayers, Lafayette. 

"Teaching Composition in the High 
School," Margarette DeBruler, Indianapolis. 

"Study of English In the Public Schools," 
E. S. Gardiner, Franklin. 

"Products of the Study of Literature," 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. 

Before adjournment the following officers 
were elected for ensuing year: 

President— Edward Ayres, Lafayette. 

Vice-President — Miss Augusta Mering, 
Richmond. 

Secretary— Miss Edna Johnson, Indian- 
arolis. 



MATHEMATICAL SECTION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 KM) 
o'clock by the President, G. C. Roberts, of 
Greensburg. 

Mr. Hamlet Allen, of Washington, chair- 
n-an of tJie committee appointed last year to 
propose a uniform course in arithmetic for 
the schools of the State, made a report which 
the section approved and adopted. It sug- 
gested: 

1. There should be some arithmetic taught 
in high school. 

2. By all means that arithmetic should be 
taught to the class after all of the algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry has been com- 
pleted. 

3. Hence, there should never be any arith- 
metic offered in the first year of the high 
school. It is almost an entire loss to the 
pupil who studies arithmetic the first year 
of high school. 
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4. When arithmetic is taught, then, the 
ilrst thing offered should be a careful study 
of fundamentals of arithmetic, and the defi- 
nitions and principles underlying them; then 
a good presentation of proofs for many 
things; then much drill on some applications, 
observing that solutions are carried on in a 
mathematical way, not single unit analyses. 

5. The relation between the mathematics 
gotten in algebra, geometary and trigonome- 
try to that gotten in arithmetic should be 
observed throughout the work. 

Milton V. Gantz, Principal of the Nobles- 
ville High School, in a practical paper, gave 
"Some Suggestions on Teaching Algebra and 
Geometry." 

Edgar C. Welborn, of the Anderson High 
School, on the subject of "Interpretative 
Devices in High School Mathematics," 
showed and explained many ingenious de- 
vices for interesting pupils in algebra and 
geometry. These devices are intended to il- 
lustrate the principles and explain the propo- 
sitions, but not to demonstrate them. 

Prof. Waldo's paper on "Mathematics and 
Progress" was able and inspiring, as his 
papers always are. He showed that calculus 
has given man the secret of the construction 
of the universe, and has made it possible 
for modern civilization to surpass that of 
the Greeks. The problems that have been 
solved by calculus are the problems of civili- 
zation—light, heat, power, construction. 

Tbe oflScers elected for next year are: 

President — Samuel Wertz, Greensburg 
High School. 

Vice-President— Prof. A. M. Kenyon, Pur- 
due University. 

Secretary, Amelia Waring Platter, Indian- 
apolis High School. 

Executive Committee— Prof, F. C. Higgins, 
State Normal School; W. F. Axtell, Wash- 
ington High School; Miss Katherine Blynn, 
Fort Wayne High School. 



MUSIC SECTION. 
The Music Section met in the Senate 
Chamber, Friday, December 29, at 9 a. m. 
The President called the meeting to order, 
and after the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, the program was taken up, and 
the different subjects were quite freely dis- 
cussed by the members present, and al- 



though the meeting was not large the in- 
terest was quite good. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 

President— J. S. Bergen, Lafayette. 

Vice-President— J. T. Reese, Milton. 

Secretary— J. M. Black, Washington. 

Executive Committee— L. M. Tilson, Leba- 
non; W. E. M. Browne, New Castle; A. W. 
Mason, Columbus. 



CHILD-STUDY SECTION. 

The first session of the Child-Study Sec- 
tion was called to order at 9 a. m., by the 
President, Prof. Geo. W. Neet. The exer- 
cises printed on the program were given in 
order. 

The second session was called to order at 
2 p. m., by the President The program was 
again carried out in full. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President— Howard Sandison. 

Vice-President— A. H. Yoder. 

Secretary-Treasurer- A. A. Hughart. 

Secretary— N. C. Johnson, Franklin. 



PRIMARY SECTION. 

The Primary Section met December 28, 
at 2 p. m., in Room 80 of the State House. 

Two subjects were discussed: "How May 
the Child be Trained to Close Observation, 
Vivid Imagination and Logical Thinking in 
Primary Language Work," and "The Eauca- 
tlonal Value of Games." 

Miss May Waldorff, of Tipton, and Miss 
Mattle Matthews, of Lebanon, read interest- 
ing papers on the first subject, and in the 
general discussion which followed, the en- 
tire thought seemed directed toward the cul- 
tivation of the Imagination and the child's 
love of the dramatic. 

This discussion led directly to a considera- 
tion of the second subject Miss Myrtle 
Smyser of Indianapolis, set forth in a 
thoughtful way, the necessity for and his- 
tory of games, their value to the physical, 
intellectual and moral life of the child, and 
the difficulties met by those who would in- 
troduce them Into school life. A number of 
good games were described .by Miss Smyser 
and others who took part in tiie general dis- 
cussion. The discussion was closed by Pr^f. 
Howard Sandison who showed the ga^e .9s 
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valuable, in that it cnltivates Individnality 
as set orer against the training of the in- 
stitutions. 
The following officers were elected: 
President— Miss Viola Strain, Whiting. 
Secretary— Mrs. B. E. Olcott, Danville. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS* 
SECTION. 
The County Superintendents' Section met 
in the Supreme Court Room on Thursday. 

Isaac Myer, Chairman, and C. F. Mcin- 
tosh, Secretary. 

Prof. Sandiflon, of the State Normal, and 
Dr. Dennis, of Richmond, discussed "How 
to Better the County Institute." 

Professor Sandison emphasized the dissi- 
pation of energy that is often permitted at 
institutes. The attention of the teachers is 
too often frittered away upon addresses of 
outsiders who seek to interest the teachers 
in various subjects, worthy enough in their 
way possibly, but out of place at institutfes. 
Meanwhile the paid instructors are being 
neglected. Furthermore, even when the reg- 
ular instructors are not so interfered with, 
they are called upon to treat of too groat a 
variety of subjects. One lecture devoted to 
one subject, a couple upon another, and so 
on, compose a program that is not conducive 
to much progress, for the attention is thus 
too divided. 

The time is past when a man who can talk 
equally well upon numerous branches would 
be suitable for an institute Instructor. He 
should be a specialist. He should put the 
teachers abreast of the latest movements in 
his specialty. Then too, he should aim to 
present not merely a general Idea or a few 
striking things about his subject, but the 
cardinal points, the real significance, the 
essential things. He should show Just how 
the subject is to be assigned to the pupils 
for study, how the lessons should be pre- 
pared by the teacher, how by the pupils, how 
the recitation is best conducted. 

Bearing upon this matter of preparation 
and presentation of lessons came the paper 
of Professor D. W. Dennis, who suggested, 
from his experience as an institute instruc- 
tor, that the forenoons of Institutes be given 
to lectures by the instructors, and that the 
afternoons be given up to voluntary classes 



upon assigned work in text-books, and held 
by the instructors, with teachers as pupils. 
His idea is, further, that it should be known 
beforehand what subjects would be so 
treated and what the text-books would be. 
Such work, Professor Dennis believes, 
should consist of five solid prepared recita- 
tions for each subject, and that this work 
should be of normal school or college grade 
and designed to start the teachers upon sub- 
jects above and beyond those needed for a 
license, intended rather to be conducive to 
greater breadth and culture. 

Some of the classes started by Professor 
Dennis have developed into clubs for study 
during the rest of the year. 

It would be interesting to learn what the 
teachers think of these criticisms and sug- 
gestions. If they believe them to be good 
their Influence should be exerted in the 
proper quarters. 

State Superintendent Jones spoke for in- 
struction more prominently on hlgtier sub- 
jects. 

W. O. Baker, County Superintendent Mw:- 
gan County, read a paper on "School Visi- 
tation." 

Miss Mary Hyde, of New York, discussed 
"Grammar and Language in the First Eight 
Years." Discussion of this subject contin- 
ued by County Superintendents Tapy, of 
Whitley, and Mcintosh, of Owen County. 

The "Minimum Training of Rural Teadi- 
ers" was discussed by County Superintend- 
ent Hughart and others. 

The first talk of Friday's session was by 
President John W. Cook, of Dekalb, IlL 
Subject, "Teaching of Arithmetic." 

"Problems of Truancy"— discussed by 
County Superintendents Brandyberry, Me- 
Turnan and Scott. 

The program being crowded, the afternoon 
session was given to miscellaneous business, 
and the discussion of "Grading Rural 
Schools," Deputy State Supt. F. A. Cotton 
leading with a paper on this subject 

The next meeting of County Superintend- 
ents will occur next June, at Winona. 



CLASSICAL SECTION. 

At the meeting of the Classical Section, 

papers were read by Prof. James B. Pearcy 

of Anderson, Miss Alice E. Brown of ijafay- 

ette, and Miss Lydia Whitaker of Terre 
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Hante. All the papers were intereBting and 
freely discussed. Officers were elected as 
follows: 

President— Prof. James B. Pearcy, Ander- 
son. 

Vice-President— Miss Alice B. Brown, La- 
fayette. 

Secretary and Treasurer— F. M. Spraker, 
Logansport. 



READERS AND ELOCUTIONISTS. 

The section of Readers and Elocutionists 
met in Room 70, State House. The ques- 
tions open for discussion were of unusual in- 
terest, and were enthusiastically discussed 
by the members. 

The old officers were re-elected for the en- 
suing year. The officers are: 

President— T. J. McAvoy, Indianapolis. 

Secretary and Treasurer— Bertha i<\ Wolfe, 
Jc-ffersonville. 



TRUSTEES* ASSOCIATION. 

The Indiana Trustees' Association was 
held in the Masonic Temple, December 27 
and 28. The topics discussed were "Schools," 
"Roads and Ditches," and "Care of Poor." 

The following officers were elected: 

President— B. F. Sherrick, Westfleld. 

Vice-President— J. D. Reed, South Bend. 

Secretary— Thomas Nugent, Elnora. 

Treasurer— George Shreeves, Anderson. 

Executive Committee— B. M. Morgan, Ma- 
rion; Arthur Pershing, Delaware; B. M. 
Cnaplin, Kosciusko, and John W. Cronk, 
Bush. 

Legislative Committee— T. B. Bradshaw, 
Boone; T. L. Kent, White; B. A. Comstock, 
Huntington; Ezra Dodge, Steuben; J. J. Bab- 
cock, Kosciusko; John Stilz, Vanderburg; A. 
Camahan, Daviess; J. T. Collins, Orange; 
J. W. Silver, Jennings; H. M. Griswold, 
Vigo; G. W. Looney, Rush; H. B. Make- 
peace, Marion; G. W. Shreeves, Madison. 



THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the State Library Associa- 
tion, held in the State House, was attended 
by representatives from the most important 
libraries in the State. 

The officers elected for ensuing year: 



President — Miss Helen Tracy Guild. 
Bloomington. 

Vice-President- Mr. A. Cunningham, Te^re 
Haute. 

Secretary— W. E. Henry, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer— Miss E. A. Fatout, Anderson. 

Mr. Henry was made the chairman of a 
committee on legislation to consider the ad- 
visability of recommending the revision and 
systematization of the library laws of the 
State. 

The meeting was adjourned until next Oc- 
tober. 



COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 

The members of the Indiana College Asso^ 
elation met in the Century club-rooms, Deni- 
son Hotel, December 26 and 27. The pro- 
gram as outlined was carried out The com- 
mittee appointed to report on the idea of 
merging the College into the general asso- 
ciation, reported favorably on the plan. 

Officers for the coming year: 

President— W. P. Kane, Wabash. 

Vice-President— O. xj. Kelso, State Normal. 

Treasurer— W. P. Rogers, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary— Andrew Stephenson, DePauw.. 



ACADExMY OF SCIENCE. 

The annual meeting of the Academy of 
Science was held in the Agricultural Rooms 
of the State House yesterday. The follow- 
ing papers presented were of unusual Inter- 
est to those present: 

"Degeneration Illustrated by the Eyes of 
the Cave Fishes," Dr. C. H. Eigenmann, In- 
diana University. 

"The Florida Gopher," Dr. W. B. Fletcher, 
Indianapolis. 

"A New Pathogenic Yeast," Dr. R. Lyons, 
Indiana University. 

"Sanitation and the Spread of Disease by 
Insects," Prof. S. Burrage, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

"Street Paving," Prof. S. Burrage. 

Prof. W. A. Noyes, Rose Polytechnic, read 
a paper upon the synthesis of a compound 
from which it is hoped that camphor may be 
produced. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President— D. W. Dennis, Richmond. 
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Vice-President— M. B. Thomas, Crawfords- 
viUe. 

Secretary— John S. Wright, Indianapolis. 

Assistant Secretary— E. A. Schultze, Fort 
\'S''ayne. 

Treasurer— J. F. Scovell, Terre Haute. 

Executive Committee — O. A. Waldo, 
Thomas Gray, Stanley Coulter, Amos W. 
Butler, W. A. Noyes, J. C. Arthur, J. L. 



Campbell, O. P. Hay, C. H. ESeigenmann, T. 
C. Mendenhall, John C. Branner, J. P. D. 
John, John M. Coulter and David S, Jordan. 
The society elected as fellows the follow- 
ing: J. P. Naylor, DePauw; W. J. (Solden, 
Purdue; J. R. Slonaker, Indiana University; 
Donaldson Bodine, Wabash, and Glen Cul- 
bertson, Hanover. 



SCHOOL HYGIENE— THE RELATION OF GERM LIFE TO ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE LIFE AND SANITATION. 



W. H. VORIMAV, 8UPKRINTBNDBNT PRTBB8BURG SCHOOLS. 



"The demonstration of the existence, 
presence and infectious power of uni- 
cellular micro-organisms, or, as they are 
popularly called, bacteria or germs, has 
revealed new and vitalizing truth to the 
science of hygiene, with reference to reg- 
ulation of bodily regimen, to the better- 
ment of sanitary conditions and to disin- 
fection. The existence of germ life has 
been known to scientists for more than 
200 years. The germ theory^ of disease 
has been advocated for more than 100 
years. But it is within the last fifteen 
years that our knowledge concerning the 
physiology, methods of cultivation and 
differentiation of bacteria has been ac- 
quired. A few years ago the existence of 
gferm life was not generally believed, and 
the intimate relation of this germ life as 
the causation of disease was disbelieved. 

It is a well-known fact that sweet cider 
allowed to stand exposed to the air under- 
goes a process of "working," or alcoholic 
fermentation. This fermentation is due 
to the entrance from the air into the 
cider of certain bacteria, which by their 
action and products, change the sugar in 
the cider into carbonic acid gas and alco- 
hol, so that the cider is changed from a 
harmless into an intoxicating substance. 
In a short time fermentation ceases, 
showing that the germs which have pro- 



produced the change have themselves suc- 
cumbed to their own products. This 
"hard cider'^ on standing for a short time 
undergoes another fermentation, known 
as acetic fermentation, in which alcohol 
is changed to acetic acid or vinegar. This 
is due to the presence of another variety 
of bacteria which finds in the "hard 
cider" a suitable media for growth and 
the production of its ferments. This fer- 
mentation is also of short duration, but 
the product is such that it does not fur- 
nish a media for other germs, and so the 
vinegar becomes stable. The souring of 
milk, or lactic fermentation, in which the 
lactose or sugar of milk is changed to 
lactic acid, precipitating thv; proteid sub- 
stances of the nulk, is due to the presence 
of bacteria. Milk heated to a tempera- 
ture below the boiling and canned in 
sterilized air-tight cans does not sour. 
Tartaric fermentation in the souring of 
fruits; beer fermentation in the souring 
of grain, are facts well known. 

It is a well-known fact that fruits and 
vegetables heated to the boiling point and 
canned in sterilized air-tight cans, will 
not undergo fermentation or decomposi- 
tion so long as they remain in this condi- 
tion. This is familiar to every housewife, 
yet probably very few have ever asked the 
reason or thought the reason why. What 
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is true of fruits and vegetables is also true 
of all animal and vegetable life. We say 
exposure to air and moisture cause decay, 
yet it is possible and an actual fact that 
both animal and vegetable life exposed 
only to sterilized air (air thoroughly 
heated in order to destroy all germ life) 
do not decay. Decomposition, like fer- 
mentation, is the result of germ life. In 
other words, germ life is the causative 
factor in fermentation and decomposition. 

Suppose decomposition should cease, 
nature would soon be clogged with. her 
own products, so that life could no longer 
exist. Likewise animal and vegetable life 
in the process of decomposition give off 
carbonic acid gas and ammonia com- 
pounds which are essential to the life of 
plants; without them the plant must die. 
Without the plant the animal could not 
exist. So that the presence and action of 
this vast microscopic germ life is vitally 
essential to the life of man. This new 
world of fact and beauty which the micro- 
scope reveals to us is but another illustra- 
tion of the Divine Order of the Universe. 

Our drinking water holds in solution 
or suspension much of the organic matter 
which comes from the waste, filth or de- 
cay of animal and vegetable life and which 
if taken into our systems would act as a 
poison, for some of the products of de- 
composition are injurious. The bacteria 
attack this organic matter and change it 
into such harmless gasses as carbonic acid 
gas and ammonia, thus purifying the 
water and making it fit for use. 

The air is full of the organic exhala- 
tions of animals and plants, which would 
act as irritants to the delicate mucous 
membranes of the animal or as ooisons to 
its system. Much of these materials are 
changed to harmless gasess by the action 
of bacteria, thus purifying the air and 
making it fit for breathing. 



Bacteriologists have variously classified 
bacteria, but there is as yet no strictly 
exclusive scientific classification. The 
classification to which we will make ref- 
erence in these articles is that of non- 
pathogenic and pathogenic. Pathogenic 
bacteria are those which are the exciting 
cause of disease. Non-pathogenic are 
those which do not excite disease, most of 
which are harmless and many vitally es- 
sential to life. 

Many varieties of each have been 
studied and named by bacteriologists. It 
is, however, with pathogenic bacteria that 
we are directly concerned, for these are 
the exciting cause of disease. I do not 
mean to say that the presence of these 
bacteria necessarily means disease. The 
specific bacteria may be present with or 
without the disease, or some may contract 
the disease while others equally exposed 
may be unaffected. Disease is the result 
of a number of factors, of which external 
conditions form one, the condition of the 
body another, and the presence of bac- 
teria a third. If external conditions are 
unsanitary, and if vitality be low, the pres- 
ence of bacteria may provoke abtiormal ac- 
tion of the body cells, and disease is the 
result. 

Prevention of disease involves some- 
thing more than destroying bacteria, al- 
though this is of the highest importance. 
Sanitary hygiene is concerned in taking 
measures to establish proper external con- 
ditions or surroundings, proper regu- 
lated regimen with reference to the body, 
80 that the direct or exciting cause of the 
disease (the pathogenic bacteria and their 
toxins) if present may be noneffective, or 
if the disease is contracted the vitality of 
the body may be able to quickly overcome 
the poison. It is true that the virulence 
of some germs is so great that the best 
hygienic surroundings and the highest 
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degree of physical vigor may be non- 
effective in preventing the contraction of 
the disease, yet the two former conditions 
will surely mitigate its severity. Should 
the disease be contracted, then in order 
to further protect others who have been 
or may be equally exposed, it is necessary 
to establish measures toward the destruc- 
tion of the specific bacteria which are the 
exciting cause. This involves the princi- 
ples of disinfection, which I will discuss 
in another paper. 

According to the germ theory of dis- 
ease, all contagious and infectious dis- 
eases have as their direct or exciting cause 
pathogenic unicellular, micro-organisms 
(bacteria) and their toxins. It recognizes 
two causes of disease: (1) Predisposing 
causes or conditions, which are induced 
by a lack of sanitary measures with refer- 
ence to the body and its surroundings; 
(2) an exciting cause — ^the bacteria and 
their toxins. 

The natural protectors of the body are 
its cells, tissues and various fluids. When 
these cells, tissues and fluids perform 
their normal functions, the body is said 
to be in a state of health. At this time 
the body has its highest power of resist- 
ence againfit the exciting cause of disease. 
When, however, these natural protectors 
fail to perform their normal function by 
reason of some undue stimulus or lack of 
proper stimulus, the body is said to be dis- 
eased or predisposed to disease. At this 
time and imder these conditions the body 
has less vitality and necessarily a lower 
degree of resistance, being exposed, to a 
greater or less degree, to the exciting 
cause of disease — the pathogenic bacteria 
and their toxins. 

By experimenting with those contagious 
and infectious diseases common to the 
lower animals and man, Koch has proven 
beyond any reasonable doubt that a spe- 



cific contagious or infectious disease has 
as its exciting cause a specific germ. His 
method of experiment is as follows: (1) 
The germ is found in the tissue or secre- 
tions of the animal suffering from or dead 
with the disease; (2) the germ is culti- 
vated outside the body on artificial me- 
dia; (3) the germ from this pure artificial 
culture is introduced into the body of 
a healthy animal; (4) the same disease is 
produced and the same germ is found in 
the animal so innoculated. 

As a further proof I might say that I 
have been informed by a friend of mine 
who has recently returned from the Klon- 
dike, that colds and catarrhs are unknown 
there. He informs me that any amount 
of exposure will not induce a cold, also 
that he was much troubled with nasal 
catarrh while here, but that residence in 
the Klondike has entirely cured him. 
Everyone knows of the universality of 
catarrhs in this climate, and that the 
slightest exposure will induce a cold. I 
can only explain these facts by the con- 
clusion that the climatic conditions and 
the excessive cold of the Klondike is un- 
favorable to the existence of the germs of 
colds and catarrhs. 

It is known that each contagious dis- 
ease has its period of incubation, dura- 
tion and decline. The cause of the de- 
cline and the theory of immunity from 
the disease has led to much discussion. 
The cause of decline is considered to be 
a peculiar physiological resistiner power 
of the body cells, due to the multiplica- 
tion and action of the white blood cor- 
puscles and to the presence in the serum 
of the blood of an anti-toxin secretion, 
both being induced by the presence of 
the germs and their toxins. Others con- 
sider that the toxins produced by the 
germ finally destroy it and thus put an 
end to the disease. By immunity is 
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meant a peculiar physiological resisting 
power of the body cells, induced by ac- 
climatization, from innoculation with 
diluted sterilized virulent cultures, from 
innoculation of an anti-toxin, or from 
having the disease itself. 

An individual acclimated to southern 
climes is not so susceptible to yellow fe- 
ver, but highly susceptible to tuberculo- 
sis; while an individual acclimated to 
northern climes is highly susceptible to 
yellow feve^, but not so susceptible to tu- 
berculosis. The immunity against yellow 
fever was well illustrated by the colored 
soldiers in the late Spanish- American war, 
while the susceptibility to tuberculosis is 
well illustrated by the great mortality 
yearly in this country of the same race. 
One very important anti-toxin is coming 



into general use to-day — the anti-toxin 
of diphtheria. Innoculation with culture 
is illustrated in the vaccination against 
smallpox with the virus from cow-pox. 
Everyone is familiar with the fact that 
having the disease gives immunity 
against future attacks. 

The science of hygiene is a composite 
ope, and I have attempted in this paper 
to point out briefly how intimately and 
vitally it is related to the science of bac- 
teriology and how essential it is in order 
to understand the principles of hygienic 
measures to know something of the vital 
relation existing between germ life and 
animal and vegetable life. In my next 
paper I will discuss contagious school 
diseases. 
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HOW TO TEACH READING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

OUTLINE. 
I. Literary Interpretation. 

(a) Show that the significant changes 

in rhythm are dne to emotional 
changes. See pp. 240 to 243. 

(b) Criticise the author's analysis. Pp. 

248 to 254. 

(c) In the remaining time of the insti- 

tute it would be well to discuss 
the anal3rsi8 of HoratiuB. Pp. 277 
to 284. 

COMMENT. 

The author states that the object of 
this chapter is to "assist" the teacher "to 
a deeper insight into literature, and hence 
to become a better reader and teacher of 
reading." Accordingly, it would seem 
that that which will give a deep "insight 
into literature" to the greatest extent is in 
order in this discussion. 



Poetic literature is the highest one of 
the fine arts, and is a creation of the love 
for the beautiful. Love is the main-spring 
of all human action. Every human ac- 
tivity can be traced in its ultimate analysis 
to love for somebody or something. Love 
is an active feeling and is creative. It al- 
ways seeks to create that which is loved. 
Thus the philanthropist seeks, because of 
his love, to create an ideal condition, a 
better condition of humanity, which he 
loves. And thus it always is with love. 
Therefore, the love for the beautiful is 
the source of the fine arts, of which poetic 
literature is the highest. Thus poetic lit- 
erature is the concrete embodiment of the 
beautiful. The beautiful is always charac- 
terized by ideality, universality and har- 
mony. But literature treats of human 
life, and since it must be beautiful, it 
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treats of idealized, universal, harmonious 
human life. One element of harmony is 
unity, or internal adaptation. Thus poetic 
literature must possess unity both in the 
thought and feeling embodied and in the 
form of the embodiment — the language. 
But bare unity is monotony, and monot- 
ony is not harmonious. So while there 
must be unity in both the thought and 
feeling embodied and in the language, 
there must also be diversity. The embodi- 
ment, the language, is determined by the 
thought and feeling to be expresed, and 
hence must have variety in unity in the 
form adequately to set forth the variety 
and unity of the content. And this is 
where rhythm comes in; for rhythm in its 
essential nature is "a thing itself, the de- 
parture from this thing, and a return to 
it again.^^ Thus significant cnanges in 
rhythm are always to set forth and har- 
monize with the important changes in the 
thought and feeling to be expressed. The 
thought and feeling determine the 
rhythm. 

In the analysis of ^'The Revenge/' the 
author has gone through the selection 
stanza by stanza, making suggestions as 
to the thought, feeling and rhythm. These 
suggestions are, no doubt^ valuable, but to 
me it does not seem that the most im- 
portant thing in the poem is brought out. 
But one point, so far as I am able to see, 
is emphasized, and that is emphasized in 
such a way as to make it difficult to get 
help from it. The point emphasized is 
the adaptation of the language to the 
thought and feeling. And this is at- 
tempted without any very definite analysis 
of the thought. 

A study of the essential nature of liter- 
ature would show that a literary interpre- 
tation of the selection ought to reveal (1) 
the idea that makes the selection a work 



of art — the internal adaptation or unity — 
the theme; (2) the adaptation of the type 
used to set forth the theme, and (3) the 
adaptation of the language used to the 
theme and type to the end of harmony. 

Anything that would at all leave with 
the minds of teachers the idea that scat- 
tering through a selection with comment 
here and there as to form and content is 
real and helpful literary analysis is, in my 
opinion, to be avoided. Perhaps the great- 
est defect in teaching literature to-day is 
just this very thing. The teacher should 
so understand the nature of literature that 
in every lesson he can give the pupils a 
definite problem to work out. This way 
of teaching by scattering comment always 
fails in this very thing. 

A study of poetic literature as the crea- 
tion of the love for the beautiful should 
be a part of every teacher's equipment for 
teaching reading and literature. This is 
a question of psychology, but no teacher 
in literature who does not understand it 
can teach as well as the one who does un- 
derstand it, other things equal. 

GEO. W. NEET. 



ADOLESCENCE IN LITERATURE. 



OBO. W. VBIT. 



Literature always has for its theme 
some phase of human life, usually ideal- 
ized, universal human life. Life problems 
of universal interest have always been 
treated most concretely and effectively in 
literature. "There is no phase of human 
life of great interest to humanity which 
has not its literature. Accordingly, liter- 
ature, treating of different phases of adol- 
escence, is abundant. 

The period of adolescence is character- 
ized by vast and evident bodily clianges. 
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and of these the changes in the brain are 
especially to be noticed. With these most 
persons are more or less familiar. 

The psychological changes at the begin- 
ning of the adolescent period are no less 
remarkable than the physiological. "There 
is a great influx of new sensations. The 
brain, aronsed by these new stimuli, in- 
cireases its activity. The psychic concomi- 
tant of this increased cerebral activity is 
manifested in a variety of ways. The ad- 
olescent mind is filled with hopes, dreams, 
tempestuous passions, and new ideas. So- 
cial and ethical impulses become domi- 
nant; egoism often gives place to altruism. 
Political or religious zeal sometimes be- 
comes the piain-spring of action. The 
reasoning powers come into use. At a 
somewhat late period philosophic specula^ 
tion frequently becomes almost a passion, 
and philosophic and religious doubts are 
common. The whole period of adoles- 
cence is often one of mental storm, and 
stress; and not unfrequently the cerebral 
overstrain results in insanity. This is the 
time for the most ardent interest in al- 
truistic and philanthropic endeavor/* 

"There is at puberty a great increase in 
vitality and energy. This is manifested 
by rapid growth at this period, by the in- 
creased power of resisting disease, by the 
greater mental activity, and the like. The 
great evolution of energy and the corre- 
sponding influx of emotional vitality 
may objectify itself in many differ- 
ent ways. With some it may result 
merely in greater physical activity. With 
others it gives an impulse to intel- 
lectual work; with still others it leads to 
social and altruistic activity. A love af- 
fair, poetry, religious or political fanati- 
cism, bizarre actions, general perversity 
and insanity are possible outlets. The 
whole subject is most complicated. It in- 



volves the most profound questions of life 
and heredity.** 

The various phases of himian Ufe in 
which this superabundance of energy ob- 
jectifies itself in the adolescent period are 
themes for a vast amount of literature. 
The most' common of these themes and 
one which never will grow old is some 
kind of love affair. This is in evidence in 
the life of Maggie Tulliver in George 
Eliot's "Mill on the Floss;" likewise in the 
life of Gwendolen in her "Daniel 
Deronda.** Love is the dominant thing 
in the lives of the adolescents, Marius and 
Cosette, in Victor Hugo*s "Lies Miser- 
ables." The same is true of David Cop- 
perfield in the adolescent period in 
Dicken*s novel of that name. And what 
literature is there that does not have a 
love struggle of some kind connected with 
it? Note the struggle in Tennyson*s 
"Locksley Hall." 

Longfellow's youth, in "Excelsior,** was 
an adolescent. Maud Muller was in the 
adolescent period. 

"A yagtie unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, 

A wish she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known.*' 

Sir Launfal, when he started on his pil- 
grimage after the Holy Grail, was ac- 
tuated by the enthusiasm of adolescent 
vigor. 

Eobert Elsmere in Ward*s novel of that 
name is a type of adolescence whose ex- 
cessive energy objectified itself in relig- 
ious and philosophic doubt. 

The emotional phase of adolescence 
often objectifies itself in creation. Thus 
much poetry has been produced by adol- 
escents. Bryant wrote "Thanatopsis** at 
almost the beginning of the adolescent 
period. Byron and Shelley did their work 
as poets in this period. 
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WHERE THE OLD SAXONS LIVED AND 
WHAT THEY LOVED. 



LTDIA B. BLAIOH. 



The brains of the little people are 
sometimes tormented by overfeeding on 
text-books; but "what a jubilee to them is 
the day they find an animated and vital 
teacher, who teaches by all the looks and 
motions and heart beats and spirit of him 
as well as by those dreary problems and 
difficult pages." Being Saxons, we should 
certainly be able to teach their history 
with vigorous heart beats and happy 
spirit. 

The real teacher by no means confines 
his instruction to the texl^book he hears 
recited; but he teaches out of the fullness 
of an abundant life, made rich by years 
of patient toil. He is continually consult- 
ing books heretofore unknown to him, 
that he may intensify, verify and clearify 
his present knowledge and power, which 
he does not only the first year he teaches, 
but the last and every other year. This 
one fountain of everlasting youth is the 
heritage of us all; we are, or should be, if 
we rightly live, apprentices unto the end. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, says that 
one fundamental truth which should be 
taught pupils in a democratic society "is 
the intimate dependence of each indi- 
vidual on a multitude of other individuals 
at every moment of life. One mode of 
implanting this sentiment is to trace in 
history the obligations of the present gen- 
eration to many former generations." 
And again: "The story of the human 
race should be gradually conveyed to the 
child's mind from the time he begins to 
read with pleasure." 



The teacher, having *^ulf, the Saxon 
Boy," to teaich, has the rare opportunity 
of introducing the child to the begin- 
nings of his own race; and surely we axe 
bom "just in the right place and the 
right niche of time too; for the burning 
question to-day is, *^What race shall lead 
in the striving toward the highest goals?" 
and there is little doubt in our minds that 
"the white man" who is to bear "the bur- 
den" is the Anglo-Saxon. Just the other 
day we heard a minister utter the follow- 
ing words: "Let us hope, too, that in 
this s}Tnpathetic alliance we will find at 
last allied not only England and America, 
but Germany also, for Germany belongs 
to us and we belong to her. She belongs 
to us because we are of her blood. Eng- 
land is almost altogether Germanic in her 
origin and history, and America is almost 
altogether Germanic in her origin and 
history. All the great onward moving 
forces of the world to-day in nations and 
in empires are bom of the loins of our 
common Teuton mother." 

If, as some one has said, the past is reve- 
latory (i. e., if by its experiences it reveals 
what are the right tendencies by which 
the good and the true may be realized); 
and if, furthermore, the present is crea- 
tive (i. e., if it is the creator of the ideals 
of the future) the time devoted to the be- 
ginnings and progress of our race is cer- 
tainly well spent. 

For you, dear children, who have spent 
many delightful hours in study in the 
peninsulas of Greece and Italy, there is 
yet another great treat in store. You en- 
joyed, no doubt, the beauty-worshipping 
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Greeks and the law-obe3diig and conquer- 
ing Eomans^ and now you ajje ready to 
hear about the freedom-loving Saxons, 
who thought they were, in a way, a baby 
nation fifteen centuries ago, laid in spirit 
the foundation, for your own dear great 
Republic. 

In your stories of Borne, you have met 
these ancestors who helped to form the 
strong Grerman people living east of the 
Rhine River, in the land bordering the 
Baltic and the North Seas. Do you re- 
member the bands of Grerman gladiators 
with their angry faces, who fought with 
each other and with wild beasts in the 
amphitheatres for Rome's amusement? 
And how did these Germans happen to 
be in Rome? Julius Caesar, that great 
Roman general, was the first to enter 
their land, to fight them and to take some 
of the captives to his own city. 

If you will take out your map of Eu- 
rope you will notice that the large coun- 
try bordering the North Sea and the 
Baltic is to-day known as the German 
Empire. Here those early Saxons lived. 
Shall we trace the Roman general's route 
into this north country? 

Leaving Rome he was compelled to 
cross the Apennines, the Po Valley, the 
Alps of northern Italy and Switzerland. 
And then what did he find? Great, stal- 
wart people living in a land still moun- 
tainous, with narrow roads and vast for- 
ests. What happened then you already 
know. Let us say farewell to Caesar 
now and travel through the country at 
leisure without, at present, any thought 
of war. 

Traveling beyond the mountainous 
sections of southern Germany, we pass 
into the low plains of the north. Do you 
notice the many rivers? Can you im- 
agine how this land long ago was poorly 
dralnad and hence covered with great 



marshes and swamps? Denmark, espe- 
cially that peninsula jutting far out into 
the sea, was covered with marshy forests. 

These Grermanic peoples belonged to 
the great branch of the human family 
known as Teutons and were in many re- 
spects unlike the Romans, though both 
belong to the Aryaa race. The English 
people; i. e., those living in England to- 
day, actually belong te this Germanic or 
Teutonic branch; and you well know that 
England is the mother country of the 
United States. Do you see now, in a lit- 
tle way, at least, why the Germans inter- 
est us so much? 

Since Germany has high land in the 
south and low land in the north, it was 
quite natural for people to caJl those liv- 
ing in the south the High Germans, while 
those living in the north were the Low 
Germans. The English have their irame- 
diate origin in the Low Germans, who 
were composed of several tribes. The 
three most important were the Jutes, 
living in the marshy forests of northern 
Denmark; the Angles living in the heath- 
lands just south of Denmark, that narrow 
neck of Germany now called Sleswick, 
and the Saxons, who inhabited the flat 
land between the Oder and the Rhine 
Rivers, bordering the North Sea and the 
Baltic. 

About the fifth century A. D., some 
Jutes, nearly all the Angles of Sleswick 
and swarms of the Saxons, left their con- 
tinental home and sailed to England 
across the North Sea; "for the swan road 
is ever the road to glory," as the Saxon 
boys learned so well from their fathers. 

In order to understand our ancestors, 
the English people, we must leam to 
know their Saxon forefathers who lived 
in the old fatherland from which some of 
the brothers set out to make England. 
It is perhaps not flattering to us to leam 
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that these great, great grand parents of 
ours were a purely barbaric race when we 
first meet them, not indeed without some 
crude civilization, gained through many 
years of previous toil; but they were most 
decidedly military and predatory in their 
habits. 

Before joumejring across the swan road 
let us live awhile with them in their old 
German home, that we may the better 
understand their customs, occupations, 
laws, ideals, character. * 

In appearance the Anglo-Saxons were 
stalwart, tall, fair-haired and '^ray-eyed, 
with large, stout limbs. They were fear- 
less and brave, delighting in plunder and 
bloody attacks, loving the roar of the 
storm and the dash of the wave, always 
choosing dangerous and perilous paths. 
An enemy was frequently attacked at 
night or during a heavy storm so as to 
increase the consternation — ^lightning 
and thunder adding greatly to their en- 
joyment and zest of life. 

The Saxons believed themselves to be 
desoendents of Odin or Woden, probably 
a brave and heroic warrior whose deeds 
in passing from generation to generation 
were so magnified that he finally became 
a god to them. 

Nothing more glorious could happen 
than meeting death on a hard-fought 
battle field. They were then taken to 
their heaven caled Walhalla, where they 
enjoyed daily conflicts with enemies, the 
hacking of limbs and such like bloody 
sport. No matter what wounds and pains 
were inflicted here, the twilight shades 
always restored the combatants to perfect 
health, after which they sat down to great 
banquets of boars^ flesh, which they cut 
into slices with their daggers. The meat 
never diminished. Their favorite drink 
was mead, passed round in great horns or 
skulls. 



They were most afraid of being a cow- 
ard, and so a daily lesson for the boys 
was "It is only the coward who thinks he 
shall live forever." And what a dreary 
place that coward had to go to after he 
died! A dark, gloomy, desolate region, 
in which the occupants were hopelessly 
suffering from hunger and worry and 
torment. 

The chief Saxon god was Thor, the 
thunderer, an angry god, who displayed his 
wrath by hurling great hammers or thun- 
der bolts from the racing clouds. Some- 
times these thunderbolts were found 
buried in their land. Can you imagine 
what they really were? Before the 
Saxons had lived in this land it was oc- 
cupied by another race who made stone 
axes in the shape of hammers, which re- 
mained after the old race had disappeared 
and were found by the newcomers. 

There is one weak spot in the Saxon 
courage. Think of these muscular men, 
great in physical power, being afraid of 
elves, ogres, monsters and giants who 
were supposed to inhabit the marshes and 
forests. They resembled the Greeks in 
believing in omens or signs. They care- 
fully noted the movement of clouds, the 
direction of the wind, the flight and sing- 
ing of birds. The new moon and the full 
one gave success to new enterprises. 
They believed in good and evil days. 

To know beforehand the outcome of an 
undertaking, they cut twigs from the oak,. 
marked them and scattered them pro- 
miscuously on a white cloth. A priest,, 
looking upwards, picked up any on which 
his- hand chanced to fall, and if it con- 
tained the lucky mark, success was sure 
to reward the heroes. 

I wonder if any Americans of. to-day 
inherited any of these feelings? Do 
country housewives have faith in plant- 
ing onions and radishes and lettuce in 
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new and full moons? Do singing crick- 
ets on the hearth bring good luck^ and 
does a moaning, barking dog, portend 
some evil? 

Such were our forefathers — ^men who 
would startle at the stirring of a leaf or 
the shooting of a star, yet brave enough 
to rush upon the point of a spear with a 
flushed cheek and a bright eye, and who 
could look death full in the face without 
a feeling of fear. 



BETSY ROSS. 

MB8. B. E. OLOOTT. 



February is the patriotic month, hold- 
ing, as it does, the birthdays of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln. Among the history 
stories, especially appropriate at this sear 
son, is that of Betsy Eoss, who made the 
first flag that bore the stars and stripes, 
and the red, white and blue. 

It should be familiar to every Ameri- 
can child; so, for the convenience of 
teachers, who may Ti-ish to refresh their 
memories, the story is given. 

Betsy Eoss was bom in Philadelphia, 
January 1, 1752. Her father, Samuel 
Griscom, helped to build Independence 
Hall. She married John Boss, a young 
upholsterer. His uncle, the Hon. George 
Boss, was one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

John Boss was an Episcopalian; he and 
his wife sat in Christ Church in a pew 
near that of George Washington. 

Their home was at 239 Arch street; the 
house, built in 1682, is still standing. ^1t 
is a quaint little building, with gabled 
roof and dormer windows. * ♦ * The 
very bricks of which it is built were 
brought over as ballast in the hold of the 
TVelcome,' and were mortared into what 
was then a pretentious building, under 
the supervision of William Penn him- 
self.^' 



In January, 1776, John Boss died from 
injuries received while guarding military 
stores. His young widow bravely carried 
on the business alone. 

In June, 1776, she was surprised by a 
call from her uncle, George Boss, Bobert 
Morris and George Washington. They 
had come to engage her to make the flrst 
flag of the Union. She invited them into 
her little back parlor, where they could 
talk undisturbed. Washington "produced 
"a pencil sketch, showing the outline of 
a flag of thirteen stripes with a field dot- 
ted with thirteen stars. Betsy noticed 
that the stars as drawn by Washington 
had six points, and she suggested that 
they should have only five. * * * He 
supposed a six-pointed star could be made 
more easily. Betsy replied that ^nothing 
was easier if one only knew how,' and 
quickly folding a piece of paper, with one 
clip of the scissors cut a perfectly formed 
five-pointed star.'' 

Washington then redrew the stars. If 
that drawing had only been preserved, 
what a priceless treasure it would be to- 
dayl 

The committee were pleased with the 
flag that Betsy Boss made, and a year 
later, June 14, 1777, "Congress passed a 
resolution reciting 'that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union 
be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.'' 

People have wondered why there is no 
record of any discussion or debate in Con- 
gress about this resolution. This silence 
seems to be explained by the fact that the 
flag had been used by the army for a year 
before Congress took any action concern- 
ing it. 

Betsy Boss soon received the contract to 
make all the Government flags, and held 
it for many years, her daughter, Mrs. 
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Clarissa Wilson, continuing the business 

until 1857. 

I Betsy Koss lived to a good old age, and 

was buried in Mount Moriah cemetery in 

Philadelphia. 

In 1871, the question of the origin of 
the flag was discussed in the newspapers. 
An opinion was advanced that it was 
shrouded in mystery, that none could now 
tell when, where or by whom the first flag 
was made. 

Thereupon, Mr. George Canby, a 
grandson of Betsy Boss, came to the res- 
cue and removed all doubt. He wrote 
emphatically: " It is not tradition, it is 
report from the lips of the principal par- 
ticipator in the transaction directly told, 
not to one or two, but to a dozen or more 
living witnesses of whom I am one, 
though but a little boy when I heard it. 
I was eleven years old when my grand- 
mother, Betsy Boss, died in our house, 
and well remember her telling the story. 
♦ * * Washington was a frequent 
visitor at my grandmother's house before 
Teceiving command of the army. She 
embroidered his shirt ruffles, and did 
many other things for him. He knew her 
skill with the needle. Col. Boss, with 
Bobert Morris and General Washington, 
called upon her saying they were a com- 
mittee of Congress, and wanted her to 
make the flag from the drawing, a rough 
one,, which, upon her suggestion, was re- 
drawn by General Washington, chiefly be- 
cause the stars were six-cornered, and not 
flve-comered (pointed), as they should 
have been.* " 

Among the pictures that attracted at- 
tention at the World's Fair was Weis- 
gerber's "Birth of the Nation's Flag.'* 
It represented the committee in Betsy 
Boss's parlor, viewing the completed flag. 

The interest aroused by the picture led 



to the dscovery that the house is still 
standing and could be purchased. 

An association was promptly formed, 
the purpose of which is thus explained in 
a circular: "The objects of the 'Amer- 
ican Flag House and Betsy Boss Memo- 
rial Association' are to purohaae and pre- 
serve the historic building, situated at 
239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., in 
which the first flag of the United States 
was made, by Betsy Boss and subse- 
quently adopted by Congress, June 14, 
1777, and to erect a national memorial in 
honor of this illustrious woman. ♦ ♦ * 

"Any person desiring to see the Old 
Flag House saved and Betsy Boss hon- 
ored, may become a member of the asso- 
ciation upon payment of 10 cents, for 
which they will receive a beautiful certifi- 
cate of membership, size 11x14, duly 
signed by the officers of the association, 
and bearing the seal and certificate num- 
ber. Upon these certificates in the center, 
is artistically portrayed the room in 
which Betsy Boss displayed the first 
stars and stripes to the committee ap- 
pointed by Congress. On the left is an 
exterior picture of the Old Flag House as 
it stands to-day, while on the right is the 
picture of the grave of Betsy Boss, at Mt. 
Moriah Cemetery. 

"These certificates will be sent to any 
address by express, charges prepaid,, in 
packages of thirty, with the premium 
picture upon the receipt of $3.00. 

"Single certificates will be mailed to 
any address upon receipt of 10 cents and 
a 2-cent stamp for postage." 

The premium picture is thus described: 
"A large reproduction, in ten colors, size 
22x28 inches, of the original painting, 
^irth of Our Nation's Fla^,' by Chas. H. 
Weisgerber, first exhibited at the World's 
[Continaed' on Page 89 ] 
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THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The meeting of the State Teachers* As- 
sociation recently held was one of the best 
meetings in recent years. The persons pre- 
paring the papers and the discussions upon 
them gave us their best thoughts. The 
Journal makes an unusually full report of 
this meeting, and believes it will meet the 
approval of the teachers of the State. A 
large per cent, of the Joumal^s readers are 
Indiana teachers and they need to know 
the trend of thought upon educational 
topics in the State Association. Again, 
the reports of this association become 



matters of history, and the files of the 
Journal are frequently consulted by stu- 
dents of the work of this association, and 
for this reason the report is mdde full, and 
we believe, satisfactory, even if many arti- 
cles are crowed out. These will appear 
later. 



A GREAT MEETING. 

Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet at Chicago, February 
27, 28 and March 1. This is the most im- 
portant meeting of the year for the 
schools. Every county and city superin- 
tendent in Indiana should attend this 
meeting. Do not stay away if it is possi- 
ble to go. We have heard many tifties 
during the year just past that the Colum- 
bus meeting held last February was a 
great meeting. There is no reason why 
the Chicago meeting will not be a greater 
meeting. It is worth much to meet and 
listen to the best educators of the United 
States discuss the great educational ques- 
tions of the day. N'o one can afiEord not 
to avail himself of this rare opportunity. 

The usual rate of one and one-third 
fare has been secured from all passenger 
associations in the United States. Head- 
quarters of the department will be at the 
Auditorium Hotel, and meetings will be 
held in Studebaker Hall. There should 
be at least two hundred from Indiana. 
Eemember that the Victoria Hotel is the 
Indiana headquarters and that Room 69 
is furnished the delegation free of charge. 
This hotel is less than a block from the 
headquarters of the association and only a 
short distance from Studebaker Hall, 
where the meetings will be held. Write 
to Supt. J. W. Carr, Anderson, or to State 
Supt. F. L. Jones, Indianapolis, and have 
rooms engaged at this hotel. 
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CANDIDATE FOR NOMINATION. 

Calvin F. Mcintosh, County Superin- 
tendent of Owen county, is probably the 
only man the Democrats will present at 
the coming State convention for superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Foriiu- 
nately his education has well equipped 
him for public service. He is a good 
school man — a business man as well. He 
is conservative as a school man and does 
not chase shadows. He completed the 
work in both the country schools and the 
high school, and also, in 1892, completed 
the course in the State Normal School. 
He has had many years' experience in ac- 
tual teaching both in Knox and Owen 
counties. He is now serving his third 
term as county superintendent of Owen 
county, each time chosen without opposi- 
tion. This means much in that county, 
noted all over the State for her numerous 
active and excellent school men. Among 
the teachers and superintendents of the 
State he enjoys respectful recognition. 
His name scarcely ever fails to appear 
upon the program of the State Associa- 
tions. He has held many responsible posi- 
tions in these associations. At this time 
he is Secretary of the County Superin- 
tendents' Association, and Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the general 
association. His report on work of his 
committee before the last association 
called a halt on educational controversies 
in such a way that everyone was impressed 
with the pacific spirit. Mr. Mcintosh is 
competant to fill the position he seeks. 
His nomination will be urged by school 
men who know him. Already many news- 
papers are advocating his nomination, and 
as he has been able to command a political 
influence that keeps him in close touch 
with the foremost workers of his party, it 
now looks 88 if he will be nominated by 
acclamation — a rare compliment to any 
man. 



CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
To many teachers and school officers it 
will be a matter of satisfaction to know 
the law, as construed by the courts, touch- 
ing the closing of schools by the order of 
boards of health during the prevalence of 
contagious diseases. The Appellate Court 
(Vol. 10, p. 428) fully discusses this ques- 
tion and holds that the teacher is entitled 
to pay for the time the schools were closed 
by such order. The appellant admitted 
the execution of the contract sued on but 
averred that on the 6th day of March, 
1893, the secretary of the county board 
of health notified the appellant^ in writ- 
ing, to close said school in order to pre- 
vent an epidemic of contagious disease 
and to preserve the public health; that at 
the time said school house was and re- 
mained closed, a contagious disease, viz., 
diphtheria, was prevalent among the pu- 
pils of the school. The question before 
the court: Was the teacher entitled to 
recover for the time she was not actually 
engaged in teaching the school? The 
court, in discussiag this question, says: 
'T[t seems to us that if this case is 
well considered that it can make no differ- 
ence whether the order was made by the 
school authorities themselves or by the 
board of health. In either case it will be 
presumed that it has been properly made, 
until the contrary appears. But the clos- 
ing of a school by the order of a school 
board or a board of health is not the act 
of God, however prudent and necessary it 
may have been to make such order. 

* * * It was the misfortune of the 
appellant, and if the appellee was present^ 
ready and willing to teach the school, the 
fact that no pupils were provided her by 
the school board will not deprive her of 
recovering her wages under the contract. 

* * * There is nothing to show that 
she was not boimd to hold herself in readi- 
ness to teach whenever called upon to re- 
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sume her duties. Under the contract, her 
compensation was not confined to the 
actual number of days taught in the term, 
unless the omission occurred through her 
fault or through some cause for which she 
should be held responsible/^ For these 
reasons judgment was rendered for the 
teacher. In this connection see also 43 
Mich., p. 480, where the conclusion is the 
same but the argument a little different. 



BETSY ROSS. 
(Continaed from Page 86.) 

Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
will be presented as a souvenir to any per- 
son forming a club of thirty members, in- 
clusive. These premium pictures will not 
be for sale, and when the objects of the 
association are attained, the plates will 



be destroyed. Thus they will be a valu- 
able family heir-loom." 

Why not plan to secure one of these 
premium pictures for the school room 
before February 22. Celebrate that date 
as a sort of Flag House Day, and hang 
the picture with appropriate ceremonies! 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to John Quincy Adams, Secre- 
tary, Old Flag House, 239 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. A little pamphlet, "Our 
Flag, Its Origin and Symbolism," may be 
purchased of the association for 15 cents. 

I am the proud possessor of a souvenir 
certificate and a premium picture; the 
secretary wrote me that certificates have 
been sent to every State and Territory of 
the TTnion; soldiers in the Philippines 
and sailors on warships have them, and a 
premium picture hangs in Dewey^s flag 
ship, the Olympia. 
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BDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 
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MISCELLANY. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE AUDUBON 
SOCIETY. 

Resolved, Tbat a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by this Society to assist the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to ar- 
range for an Indiana bird day, or in the 
adoption of sucb other method as may most 
effectively stimulate in our school children 
an interest in the preservation of our native 
birds, and that this Society pledges the Su- 
perintendent the sum of fifty dollars, to be 
paid as premiums for papers by school chil- 
dren during the year 1900, on the subject 
of birds, on the condition that all papers so 
offered are to become the property of this 
association. 

Resolved, That the fifty dollars thus 
pledged shall be expended as follows, to wit: 

1. High school scholars, first premium, 
$15.00; high school scholars, second pre- 
mium, $io:oo. 



2. Grades 8, 7 and 6, first premium, $10.00; 
grades 8, 7 and 6, second premium, $5.00. 

3. Grades 5 and 4, first premium, $7.00; 
grades 5 and 4, second premium, $3.00. 

Resolved, That the awards of premiums 
shall be made by a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. A. W. Butler, George P. Bass and 
Mrs. M .N. McKay, and that all papers sub- 
mitted for examination shall be sent to F. 
L. Jones, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, on or before January 1, 1901. 

Tbe Department of Superintendence of the 
N. B. A. wiU meet in Chicago, February 27, 
28 and March 1. The headquarters of the 
Association will be at the Auditorium, and 
the meetings will be held in the Studebaker 
building, adjoining. 

The Indiana headquarters will be at the 
Victoria hotel, corner Michigan avenue and 
Van Buren street. Rates, $2.50 per day, 
American plan. Room 59 will be furnished 
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the delegation free of charge. The hotel Is 
but a shoL-t distance from the headquarters 
of the Assocation, and the accommodations 
are good. 

The railroad fare will be on the certificate 
plan, one and one-third fare for round trip. 

This is the best meeting of the year for 
superintendents. Indiana should have a dele- 
gation of two hundred. Write to Supt. Jno. 
W. Carr, of Anderson, or to State Supt. F. 
L. Jones, ludlanapolis, to engage hotel ac- 
commodations. 

STATE NORMAL NEWS. 

The State Normal will have one of its old- 
time throngs at the coming spring term, 
which opens Tuesday, April 3. This is as- 
sured by the fact that the trustees have de- 
cided to admit the holders of the one-year 
license this spring. Three years ago the en- 
rollment at the spring term was 1,351, which 
was beyond the capacity of the institution, 
and since then it has been necessary to re- 
quire new applicants for admission at the 
spring term to hold a two-years' license or 
else a commissioned high school diploma. 
This restriction, together with the large at-* 
tendance at the summer terms recently, has 
relieved the pressure so much that an effort 
will again bo made to admit holders of the 
one year's license this spring. 

President W. H. Armstrong and Secretary 
L. B. Martin have been reappointed by Gov- 
ernor Mount to succeed themselves as mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. Captain Arm- 
strong has had a severe attack of pneumonia 
for the past two months, and much appre- 
hension was felt at the Normal concerning 
his condition during the critical stage. 

Col. Z. /V. Smith, of the editorial staff of 
the Indianapolis Journal, Hon. S. E. Morss, 
editor-in-chief of the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
and John W. Kern, a prominent attorney of 
Indianapolis, have been engaged to deliver 
lectures within the next few weeks. 

The Seniors have decided to give a Shakes- 
pearian play at the Grand opera house be- 
fore commencement day. 

January 5th was the thirtieth anniversary 
of tile opening of the State Normal. Presi- 
dent Parsons and Vice-President Sandison 
were among the sixteen students who en- 
tered on the first day. 



The presidents of the classes for this term 
are as follows: Seniors, J. W. Kendall, Mid- 
dletown, Henry county; Juniors, Ernest 
Weesner, Darlington, Montgomery county; 
Sophomores, Mr. Scott; Freshmen, Bertram 
Beasley, Hymera, Sullivan county. ^ 

Elmer Petty, '99, of Wabash, and W. V. 
Mangrum, '96, Superintendent of the Cynthi- 
ana (Posey county) schools, will be the 
spring term assistants in history and mathe-. 
matics respectively. 

The following resolutions were passed at 
the meeting of the State Board of Education 
held in January: 

"Resolved, That Montgomery's American 
History, Hyde's Grammar, Hyde's Language 
Book, Indiana Physiologies and Speller now 
in use in the schools of the State, be con- 
tinued in xme during the five years subse- 
quent to the expiration of the present con- 
tract, with such revisions as the State Board 
of School Book Commissioners may see fit 
to order. 

"Resolved, That the rules of the State 
Board of Education relating to examinations 
for and the granting of Life State Licenses 
shall be and are hereby amended by the ad- 
dition of the following: All graduates of 
higher institutions of learning in Indiana or 
other institutions of equal rank in other 
States approved by this Board, which re- 
quire graduation from commissioned high 
schools or the equivalent of the same as a 
condition of entrance, which maintain stand- 
ard courses of study of at least four years, 
and whose work as to scope and quality is 
approved by the State Board of Education, 
shall, on complying with the conditions 
enumerated below, be entitled to Life State 
Licenses to teach in Indiana. Provided, how- 
ever, That graduation by the applicant shall 
have been accomplished by not less ^than 
three years' resident study and by thorough, 
extended examinations in all subects pur- 
sued privately, and for which credit has been 
given by the institution. And, provided fur- 
ther. That the requirement as to three years' 
resident study shall apply only to applicants 
graduating after this date— January 18, 1900. 

"First. Such applicants must have held 
one or more sixty-months' licenses. 

"Second. They must present to the State 
Board of Education satisfactory written 
testimonials from competent superintend- 
ents, special supervisors, teachers, or other 
school ofiScials to the effect that they have 
taught and managed a school or schools suc- 
cessfully for a period of not less than thirty 
months, at least ten of which shall have 
been in Indiana. * 

"Third. They must pass thorough, satisfac- 
tory examinations in any three of the fol- 
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lowing subjects: (1) General History of Ed- 
ucation; i2) The School System and the 
School Law of Indiana; (3) Educational Psy- 
chology; (4) Experimental Psychology and 
Child Study; (5) Jjeading School Systems of 
Europe and America; (6) Science of Educa- 
tion, and (7) The Principles and Methods of 
Instruction. 

"Fourth. Before entering upon the exam- 
ination, sucth applicants shall present to the 
State Board of Education satisfactory ctI- 
dence of good moral character, and shaJl pay 
five dollars each (the fee prescribed by law), 
which can, in no cf^se, be refunded. Exam- 
inations in the subjects named above may 
b«j taken in either March or April. 

"Fifth. A license will be granted to those 
who make a general average of 75 per cent., 
not falling below 65 per cent, in any 
subject." 

For ApplicaiUn, not GradiuUes of Higher IiistUu- 
tions of Learning, Life IState and Prftfeasional. 

Examinations for these licenses will be 
conducted in the months of March and April. 

Section 1. Subjects for March: Algebra, 
Civil Government, American Literature, 
Science of Education, and two of the follow- 
ing three subjects— Elements of Physics, 
Elements of Botany, and Latin (Latin Gram- 
mar, two books of Caesar and two of Virgil). 
A satisfactory examination on the above en- 
titles the applicant to a Professional License, 
valid in any Indiana school for eight years. 

Section 2. Subjects for April: Geometry, 
Rhetoric, General History, English Litera- 
ture, Physical Geography, and two of the 
following three subjects— Chemistry, Geol- 
ogy, and Zoology. A satisfactory examina- 
tion on both 1 and 2 entitles the applicant 
to a Life State License. 

Where the Examinations May he Taken. 

(a) Applicants for a professional license 
are examined by the County Superintend- 
ents on the last Saturday of March. The 
papers are to be graded by the State Board 
of E}ducatlon. 

(b) Applicants for a Life State License 
may be examined by members of the State 
Board of Education at any one of the follow- 
ing places on the last Saturday of April: 

1. In the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, State House. 

2. In the office of the City Superintendent 
of Schools, Fort Wayne. 

3. In the office of the City Superintendent 
of Schools^ Bvansville. 



4. In the office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Valparaiso. 

5. In the office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Richmond. 

6. In the office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Terre Haute. 

7. In the office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Lafayette. 

8. In the office of the City Superintendent 
of Schools, Seymour. 

9. In the office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Bloom ingt on. 

The eightieth anniversary of the Founda- 
tion of Indiana University was celebrated 
on January 19th. Governor Jas. A. Mount 
was present and acted as chairman of the 
day. The leading address of the day was 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of the Classical 
School of Indianapolis, who spoke on 
"Privilege and Responsibility." Mr. BenJ. 
F. Long, of the junior class, represented 
the students In an address entitled "The 
University and Student Life." The Hon. J. 
E. McCuUough, of Indianapolis, representing 
the alumni, followed with an address on the 
"Relation of the University to the State. 
Prof. J. A. Woodbum, of the chair of his- 
tory, spoke on "The University and the 
State." Hon. Charles L. Henry, of Ander- 
son, represented the trustees In an address 
on "The Advantages of State Support of 
Higher Education." Music was furnished 
by the college band and college glee club. 
On the evening of January 18th was given 
the "Student Play," under the direction of 
Prof. Martin Wright Sampson, of the chair 
of English. "Ad You Like It" was presented 
by the students In a very attractive manner. 

The folowing circular letter has been sent 
by the State Normal School to all the county 
superintendents in the State: 

Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind.. Jan. 8, 1900. 

My Dear Sir: For the past several years, 
the State Normal School has found it neces- 
sary, owing to the very large number of stu- 
dents, to limit the attendance in the spring 
term to certain classes of students only. We 
have admitted without examination only col- 
lege and university graduates, graduates of 
commissioned high schools, and persons 
holding the three-years or two-years county 
license. Many county superintendents and 
others have regretted strongly the necessity 
for a rule that excluded from the school 
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in the spring term persons holding the one- 
year county license. It has been pointed out 
that probably nearly fifty per cent of the 
fifteen thousand teachers of the State are 
teaching on the one-year license. Statistics 
recently collected by me show that this is a 
fact. It therefore seems a matter of great 
injustice that the only professional school 
in the State supported by the State for the 
training of public school teachers, should 
close its doors against this large claas of 
teachers at the only term in the year when 
they can attend. 

Two years ago the school decided to estab- 
lish a summer term which should follow the 
regular school year. The very large attend- 
ance upon the summer term (618 in the sum- 
mer of *98, and 663 in the summer of '99) 
has somewhat relieved the pressure in the 
regular spring term. For this reason it has 
been decided that hereafter the school will 
admit without examination in the spring 
term, the following classes of students: Col- 
lege and university graduates, graduates of 
commissioned high schools, persons holding 
the life State or professional license, and 
persons holding one or more three-years, 
two years or one-year county licenses. 

A circular setting forth the conditions of 
admission for e^ch of the terms of the cur- 
rent year will shortly be mailed to your ad- 
dress. Very truly yours, 

WM. W. PARSONS, President 

The total attendance at the Los Angeles 
meeting of the N. B. A., ofllcial count Is 
18,656, which exceeds the largest record 
heretofore (Denver) by 2,859. 



PERSONAL. 

President C. W Boucher, of the Marion 
"Normal, has Just added two hundred vol- 
umes to the law library of that institution. 
'This addition includes the Indiana Reports. 

Thomas B. Sanders, of Seymour, will 
*pend a part of the winter in the South with 
the hope of regaining his health. He ex- 
pects to enter school work next year with 
renewed energy. The Journal and his many 
friends will be glad to see him in the work 
again. 

State Superintendent Jones delivered a lec- 
ture to the Washington High School last 
month. The lecture was much enjoyed by 
all who heard it They have maintained a 
free lecture course in the city for two years. 
This speaks well for the school and com- 
munity. W. F. Axtell Is Superintendent 



Supt Bdwin S. Monroe, of Mt Vernon^ 
who was quarantined at home during the 
meeting of the State Teacher's Association, 
on account of smaUpox in that city, writes 
that matters are again assuming normal 
conditions, and schools are again running 
smoothly. He feels that prompt action in 
this matter saved many lives. 

Orville Apple, former County Superintend- 
ent of Orange county, has been appointed 
to a lucrative place in the Census Bureau. 
His many friends will Join the Journal in 
hearty congratulations. The position will be 
well filled, for he is an accountant of rare 
ability, and rapid as well as accurate in his 
work. He began service on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1900. 

Supt I. F. Mather, of Bast Chicago, Ind., 
reports the completion of their new high 
school building. Its dedication will be held 
on February 8, and Pros. W. W. Parsons, of 
the State Normal School, will deliver the 
principal address. This marks a new epoch 
in the schools of Bast Chicago, and the citi- 
zens are all greatly interested in the ad- 
vantages this new building will afford them. 

Alexander Thompson, County Superintend- 
ent of Grant county, ranks high among the 
superintendents for his good sense and his 
untiring efforts to improve his schools. His 
recent action will more than ever show him 
to be a man of rare attainments. He was 
married recently, and now has a purpose in 
life higher than that yet attained by him. 
The Journal extends best wishes. 

Mrs. M. y. Marshall, a principal in the In- 
dianapolis Public Schools for many years, is 
now Matron at Antioch College. She is the 
right woman in the right place. She has a 
wholesome influence on the young ladies of 
the institution that will be lasting. Her 
high culture and natural dignity make her 
especiaUy fitted for this kind of work. The 
College Is to be congratulated on securing 
her services. 

Uncle John Morrow, of Charlestown, Ind., 
has a record for faithfulness and long serv- 
ice In school work attained by only a few. 
He has Just retired from the profession after 
teaching forty years in Charlestown town- 
ship. He takes great delight in solving 
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knotty problems In mathematics. He has 
contributed to the mathematical department 
of the Journal in the past He still has 
great interest In school work, shown by hlB 
reading several leading educational journals 
regularly, and by his attendance of teachers' 
meetings and frequently leading in the dis- 
cussions. He has earned the good name he 
bears wherever he is known. The Journal 
hopes he may live many years to enjoy the 
good work of his long and faithful service. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

"Hawaii and Its People, The Land of Rain- 
bow and Palm," by Alexander S. Twombly; 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

This volume presents a readable and relia- 
ble history of Hawaii that is interesting to 
both old and young. We have read a part 
of it, and are very sorry that we can not 
throw down the pen and read it all. The 
reader will feel as if he had visited thfs very 
interesting "string of islands." It will be 
remembered that on the 12th of August, 
18d8, these islands were officially transferred 
to th^ United States. 

"The Physical Nature of the Child, and 
How to Study It," by Stuart H. Eowe, Ph. 
D.; The Macmillan Company, New York. 

In the preparation of this book, the author 
has had In vew two principles, namely, ac- 
tion is the first law of growth, and individ- 
uals vary enormously in their capabilities 
for different kinds of mental and physical 
action. The book contains many suggestions 
that will prove helpful to parents and teach- 
ers in their study of the physical nature of 
the child as a basis for his mental activity. 

"The New Era tJ. S. History," by Alma 
Holman Burton, author of *The Story of 
Our Country," "Four American ' Patriots," 
"Lafayette, The Friend of American Lib- 
erty," "Massasoit," etc.; Eaton & Co., pub- 
lishers, Chicago. 

The author has used the narrative style in 
this book, in order to arouse an Interest in 
the history of our country. We like the Idea 
of placing the dates in the marginal notes. 
The maps and portraits have been selected 
with great care. The bibliography suggested 
in the footnotes, the table of contemporary 
European sovereigns, the table of the admis- 
sion of the different States, the full-page 



colored maps of territorial readjustments, 
are valuable aids in the study of history. 
We wish to call attention to the very full 
alphabetical index as another help in refer- 
ring to any topic. The book contains more 
than four hundred pages, and is printed in 
large, plain type on good paper. 

"Learning to Read," by Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, School Supervisor, Boston; Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

While this little book is designed primarily 
as a manual to accompany Miss Arnold's 
series of readers, "Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture," it will prove very suggestive to any 
teacher of reading in the primary grades. 
The author says its "excuse for being" is 
that it is the outcome of schoolroom experi- 
ence, and an earnest desire to lend a hand 
to fellow workers in a common cause. 

We have Just examined a Librarian's Rec- 
ord, arranged by A. R. Hardesty, Superin- 
tendent of schools at Hobart, Ind. This 
book is complete and methodical, and ought 
to be in every district and city or graded 
school where the Young People's Reading 
Circle books or any other library is kept 

Superintendent Hardesty has also pre- 
pared an Institute Record and Grade Book 
for the use of township institutes that is 
the most complete we have seen. It should 
be used in every township. These Records 
may be had direct from Mr. Hardesty, at 
$1.25 each. 

"Alice and Tom, or The Record of a Hkppy 
Year," by Kate Louise Brown, D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston and Chicago. 

The author of this book has endeavored to 
present by means of Alice and Tom, first, a 
picture of free, healthy, hearty child-life; of 
loving and courteous relations between child 
and child, and between children and their 
older friends; second, a picture of child-life 
in Its relations with the great outside world 
of nature; quickening of the recognition of 
that kinship between all created things; of 
the love, tenderness, and reverence which 
should grow from this knowledge; of the 
growth of a sense of law and beauty which 
such knowledge inspires; third, a realization 
of what the poets and great thinkers have 
felt about these things. The author has, 
we believe, accomplished all this artistically. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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HISTORY. 
{Any Ave.) 

1. Why did Columbus go to Portugal with his plana of 

discovery? 

2. What did Magellan's voyage prove? 

3. (a) In what four wars were the English colonists 

involved with the French? (&) State briefly the 
results of each as concerned the colonists. 

4. Why was the battle of Brandywine fought? 

5. (a) What was the attitude of New England toward 

the War of 1812? (6) Why? 

6. Who was Dr. Marcus Whitman? How is he con- 

nected with United States history? 

7. What was the "Trent Affair" in 1861, and in its 

settlement what important contention of our 
.Government in 1812 was sustained by its action 
in 1861? 



Answers. 

1. Prince Henry of Portugal, known as 
'* Prince Henry the Navigator," attempted re- 
peatedly during a period of forty years (1420- 
1460) to find an all-sea route to the East Indies. 
Thirty years after Henry's death Bartholomew 
Diaz (1487) doubled the Cape of Storms, but the 
length of the new route caused Portugal to con- 
tinue her search for a shorter one. Columbus 
was reasonable in expecting that Portugal would 
be hospitable to his theories, at least until they 
were disproved. 

2. North America was laid down on the fir^t 
maps as an island. Magellan's voyage (1519) 
gave the first strong evidence against this theory. 
The voyage of Drake, later (1577), strengthened 
the continental theory; but the true condition 
was not known until many years after. Hudson, 
in 1609, expected to sail into the Pacific by way 
of the river which bears his name. The voyage 
of Magellan is also instanced as confirming the 
theory of the rotundity of the earth. 

3. King WUliam'a TFar, 1689-1697. The 
French and Indians destroyed Schenectady, N. 
Y., and the Colonists ravaged Port Royal, Acadia, 
but were repulsed in an attack upon Quebec. 

Queen Annt^s War, 1702-1713. The French 
and Indians laid waste part of the coast of Maine, 
and burned Deerfield, Mass. The Colonists took 
permanent possession of Port Royal, but met 
misfortune in the wreck in the St. Lawrence of 



an expedition against Quebec, losing eight ships 
and 900 men. The treaty of peace gave Great 
Britain Acadia, Hudson Bay and Newfoundland. 

King George's War, 1744-1748. The Colonists 
took Louisburg on Cape Breton Island, but re- 
stored it to France at the close of the war. 

The French and Indian War, 1754-1763. At 
the close of this war France ceded to England all 
of her American possessions east of the Missis- 
sippi, except the islands of Miquelon and St. 
Pierre off Newfoundland. The expense of this 
war caused the King to levy upon the colonies 
the taxes which later led to the Revolution. 

4. Washington fought the battle of Brandy- 
wine to delay Howe on his march to Philadelphia, 
and prevent his sending re-enforcements to Bur- 
goyne in New York in time to be of service. 

5. New England opposed the war. The Fed- 
eralists, who were political opponents, of the 
war party, were strong in New England. It was 
claimed that we were without justifiable cause 
for the war ; that we were unprepared, and that 
our commercial interests would suffer greatly. 

6. Dr. Marcus Whitman was sent, in 1836, by 
the Methodists as a missionary to the Indians 
at Walla Walla, in the Oregon country. We 
claimed this country by reason of the discovery 
of the Columbia river by Captain Gray (1792), 
'and by reason of its exploration by Lewis and 
Clarke (1805). Dr. Whitman ascertained that 
the English Hudson Bay Company were planning 
to occupy the country with English settlers. 
Realizing the value of the region, he came east 
to impress upon the President the necessity of 
strengthening our t:laim by actual occupation. 
He himself returned at the head of a band of 
800 emigrants. 

7. Captain Wilkes, of the United States'navy, 
took from the British steamer Trent two Confed- 
erate envoys, Mason and Slidell, who were on 
their way to Europe to solicit aid for the South- 
ern cause. England demanded at once that the 
envoys be given up. Lincoln said : ** We fought 
Great Britain in 1812 for doing just what Cap- 
tain Wilkes has done. We^must give up the 
prisoners to England." They were accordingly 
released. 
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BEADING, 
(Based on general field of reading.) 

1. While one member of the class reads, should the 

others close their books? Whsr? 

2. Which is better for third year pupils: Short selec- 

tions, or complete masterpieces? Why? . 

3. What should be the test of literature suitable for 

third and fourth year pupils to read? 

4. How does training in reading tend to derelop the 

mind of the pupil? 
5.' In school reading is the main purpose the grasp of 
the thought, or its expression? 

6. What is the differenoe between reading and elocu- 

tion? 

7. In what consists the pupil's preparation of the 

reading lesson? 

(Based on ** How to Teach Reading.") 

1. Will the ability to form the mental pictures as we 

read assure the right ^'quantity" and "quality"? 

2. What relation does the teacher's appreciation of 

good literature bear to his ability to teach read- 
ing? 

3. Should attention to reading increase or decrease 

as the school course is proceeding? Why ? 

4. Is the ordinary punotaation of a paragraph a safe 

guide in " grouping " ? Why ? 

5. What advantages has the *' getting- the-thonght " 

method oyer the punctuatlonal ? 

6. What principal results might we reasonably ex- 

pect after a half-doxen years' instruction in 
reading? 

7. What " time" is appropriate to the following, and 

why? 

** City of the West 

Built up in a minute, 
In a business bustle, 

Bverybody in it : 
On a race with time. 

Fast as he can go, 
Eyerybody thinks 

Telegraphing slow." 

Answers. 
(Based on general field of reading.) 

1. Not always. The kind of attention brought 
into action bj following the reader with open 
books, and that brought into action by following 
the reader with books closed are both valuable. 
The first mentioned trains in the rapid interpre- 
tation of the symbols and sounds combined, the 
second in the rapid interpretation of the sounds 
alone. 

2. Short selections, unless the '^complete 
maaterpieces," are short and the content intima- 
tely connected with the child's world of thought 
and life; otherwise the effort necessary will be 
too great for the child's immature powers, and 
the content not sufficiently connected with the 
child's ideas to be completely and permanently 
assimilated. Yet at all times we must keep in 



mind that we are likely to underestimate the 
powers of the child. 

3. There is no single iron-clad test. If the 
literature given to children of these grades treats 
(a) of children of their own age, in their own 
country or in foreign lands , (h) of life and its 
institutions closely related to their own knowl- 
edge and experience ; of motives within the limits 
of their own comprehension and judgment; of 
new ideas closely related to the content of their 
own minds; — and if the efiect of it all is 
elevating and inspiring — then it is suitable. 

4. By enlarging his field of view, by sharpen- 
ing his perceptive faculties; by making more 
vivid his old ideas; and by adding new ones. 
There is going on in the mind a constant efiort 
to adjust the new ideas to the old ones, through 
the aid of relations. In no other line of work is 
there so much of the child's knowledge and ex- 
perience brought into play in the acquiring of 
new knowledge, for in no other line of work is 
there such a variety of knowledge elements, mo- 
tives, and imager. 

5. The main purpose is ^^the grasp of the 
thought, " for this precedes and determines the 
oral expression. 

6. In this question each indicates the manner 
of vocal expression, proper and effective oral de- 
livery. To the term elocution there have always 
been connected ideas in regard to certain graces 
of intonation, gesture, and inflection, that were 
not considered pertinent in reading. These dis- 
tinctions are based on the conception, that in 
reading from a book it is not proper or necessary 
to bring into use all the graces that are used in 
elocution. The tendency in the present times is 
to lessen the number of distinctions between 
them, and we think this is wise. Of a public 
reader we say ''His elocution was good;" and we 
call to mind that the best public reader we ever 
heard omitted no grace, not even gesture, that is 
deemed necessary in elocution as it has been 
viewed in the past. 

7. His mastery of the thought in it, so that he 
is sure as to the theme and its auxiliary lines. 
A ready power over the symbols, so that his read- 
ing, oral or silent, gathers easily their content. 

(Based on "How to Xieach Reading.") 

1 . Yes, if the mental pictures are properly felt, 
and their effect permitted to manifest itself in the 
tone. (See pages 84, 99 and 100.) 

2. "Appreciation of the meaning and beauty 
of literature is the first requisite of a successful 
teacher of reading." (See pages 9 and 10.) 
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3. It should increase. The struggle of high 
school students in mastering the interpretation of 
the symbols in which are hidden the ideas of their 
lessons is a fact well known to all high school 
teachers. The power gained in training in such 
interpretation is the chief power needed in gaining 
knowledge and in gaining other powers of thought 
and observation. It opens the door to the whole 
world of science, art, history, and literature. Let 
the training in literary interpretation be constant 
throughout life. 

4. Grouping is entirely independent of punctu- 
ation. If the spoken group coincides with the 
grammatical group, it is merely a matter of acci- 
dent. 

By carefully grouping we bring out the rela^ 
tion, make prominent certain ideas that need to 
be set apart by pauses of the voice, that their 
relation may be made clear, and that the mean- 
ing of the whole may be brought out clearly and 
eflTectively. (See pages 28 to 35.) 

5. The punctuational method is not only me- 
chanical and unreliable, but it dissipates energy 
that should be directed towards getting the 
thought. '* Getting the thought" method im- 
plies what it means ; the ideas are of first impor- 
tance; all other features are dependent on them. 

6. (a\ Power to get the thought from the sym- 
bols easily and rapidly in ordinary reading mat- 
ter. (6) Power to read orally in an efiective 
manner. 

7. Fast time, because the ideas are expressive 
of prompt action and the measure is of the quick- 
step variety. 



GEOGRAPHY. 



{Any teven, not &m%U%no 2, 8 and 7.) 

1. (a) State approximately, in inches, the annaal 

rainfall in Indiana. 
(6) In what part of the Unitecl States is the annual 
rainfall greatest? 

2. How may pupils be led to see that the surface of 

the earth is curved 7 

3. Describe fully the Kankakee region of Indiana, 

setting forth the reasons for its present condi- 
tion, the condition of the soil, the progress made 
toward its cultivaiion, its future outlook, etc. 

4. Discuss *' The Delta of the Mississippi," dwelling 

particularly upon its formation. 

5. What is a storm ? A cyclone ? A monsoon ? 

6. What is the condition of agriculture in the Trans- 

vaal? Why? 

7. What is a coastal plain ? A flood plain ? A delta? 

8. What nation or nations have control of the Nile 

River? The Sues Canal ? 

9. Describe the llanos of South America. 



10. What conditions are favorable te the production o 

rice? 

11. What important results are due to the curvature of 

the earth's aurfaoe? 

Anawen, 

1. (a) The average annual rain-fall is about 40 
inches, and is somewhat greater in the southern 
part of the state than in the northern, (b) The 
coast of Washington. 

2 A number of methods may be followed. 
The teacher's choice will depend upon circum- 
stances. In elementary work the fact that con- 
tinuous travel in the same direction eventually 
brings one to his starting point, and the phenom- 
enon of the gradual disappearance of a receding 
ship, are simple and efiective illustrations. With 
more advanced students, the outline of the 
earth's shadow on the moon, and actual calcula- 
tions of the curve by experiments conducted 
upon short stretches of water which furnish the 
requisite level, may be given with profit. 

3. The basin of the Kankakee was probably 
occupied for a short time by a glacial lake at the 
edge of the retreating ioe-sheet. This region 
comprises the most extensive marshes and 
prairies in the state. The soil is very fertile 
except on the edges of the basin where much 
sand is found, probably deposited as beach ridges 
along the glacial lake. The river flows very 
slowly, yet the basin is sufficiently elevated to 
render good drainage possible by the construction 
of the requisite ditches, and much has already 
been done to that end. Its future outlook is 
favorable since this soil reclaimed by drainage 
will permit heavy eultivation for a considerable 
period without any perceptible decrease in fer- 
tility. The soil when properly drained is espe- 
cially fine for grasses and grains. 

4. The Mississippi carries to the Gulf of 
Mexico a very great amount of sediment The 
quiet waters of the gulf do not interfere with 
the accumulation of this sediment at the mouth 
of the river, which thus forms an enormous 
delta. The delta began to form above the north- 
ern limits of the state of Mississippi and haa 
grown outward into the gulf, filling the estuary 
which existed there, and transforming it to a 
broad flood plain as we now find it. Across this 
plain the river meanders in huge swinging curves 
forming oxbow cut-ofis and crescent-shaped lakes 
which are often filled when the stream is in 
flood. The soil is low and marshy, but very fer- 
tile. 
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5. The word ttorm is a general term which 
designates anj condition of cloudiness accom- 
panied bj wind or rain, or both. 

Oyclones are whirling movements of the air over 
wide areas caused by the difference in density 
between a comparatively small central region 
where the density is relatively slight, and the 
surrounding regions where the density is rela- 
tively great. 

Moruoons are seasonal winds blowing toward 
the land in summer and from the land in winter. 

6. The white settlers are scattered all over 
the country. They live in isolated family groups, 
each group living in the center of a huge farm of 
from six to ten thousand acres. The southern 
portion, or High Veldt, is chiefly pastural land. 
The northern portion, or Low Veldt, has a semi- 
tropical climate and is very thinly settled. A 
few planters find it profitable to grow coffee and 
the sugar cane. The Middle Veldt is well suited 
in some portions for the cultivation of grain and 
other crops of the temperate climate. To a cer- 
tain extent agriculture is pursued in the Middle 
Veldt, but the pasturing of vast herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep, and the caring for droves of 
pigs and the rearing of horses constitute the chief 
occupations of the Transvaal Dutchmen. 

7. A plain that was once part of the sea bot- 
tom and that is now near the coast is called a 
coastal plain. 

Plains covered with silt deposited during 
floods are called flood plains. 

A delta consists of low flat plains formed 
at the mouth of a river by an accumulation of 
sediment. 

8. Egypt is nominally Turkish territory, but 
Great Britain has practical control of the naviga- 
tion of the Nile (as well as of the government of 
Egypt). 

The Suez Canal was originally constructed by 
French capital, but at present Great Britain con> 
trols it through her large ownership of stock, and 
through her exercise of a protectorate over Egypt. 

9. See any good text-book. 

10. The grass from which the rice grains are 
gathered is a swamp lover, needing an abund- 
ance of moisture, and growing in the low alluvial 
lands of the tropics, especially in districts likely 
to be flooded by great rivers. 

11. It enables mathematicians to draw conclu- 
sions as to all its dimensions from a single meas- 
urement. 

It enables uniform deductions and calculations 
to be made in regard to the force of gravity, and 
in regard to the navigation of the sea. 



As you leave the equator, it causes tempera- 
ture to decrease faster than it would were the 
surface a plane. 

It makes possible the circumnavigation of the 
globe. 

(Other results could be given, but it is ques- 
tionable as to how far it is of value to speculate 
on this question.) 



PHY8I0L0QTAND SOIBNTiriO TEMPEBANOB. 

{Any teven.) 

1. Hovr are the auditory oells made to vibrate? 

2. Give the arrangement of the grmj and white matter 

in each division of the brain. 
S. How is heat diatribnted thronsh the bodyT 
(6) How is it resnlated? 

4. Describe the skin and state its fanctions. 

5. Describe the strootore of the kidneys. 

6. Where provision has not been made for the proper 

ventilation of a school room, what can be done 
by the teacher to keep the air of the room from 
becoming vitiated? 

7. State and eiplain the effects of tobacco upon the 

blood. 

8. Describe the effect of alcohol apon the muscles. 

9. Name three hereditary effects of the intemperate 

use of alcoholic liquors. 

AfiBwers. 

1. The small hairs and hair-cells in the deli- 
cate parts of the ear are continuations of audi- 
tory cells in the delicate lining membrane, they 
float in a kind of lymph which sets in motion 
microscopic stones, or crystals, and their motion 
stimulates the hairs, which in turn stimulate 

. the auditory cells connected with the auditory 
nerve filaments. 

2. In both the cerebrum and the cerebeUum 
the gray matter forms the outer surface layer and 
also makes up the ganglia deeper in their masses. 
In the spinal cord the gray cellular matter is 
internal and the white fibrous matter is external. 
In the medulla the arrangement is like that in 
the cord except that there is more gray matter 
relatively to the white. 

3. The distribution of heat is accomplished 
by the circulation of the blood, and is maintained 
by oxidations occurring in the tissues. The 
distribution is regulated by a self -regulating 
mechanism of the nervous system. From a cen- 
ter to which impulses come reporting the state of 
the' body, there are sent out impulses to increase 
or decrease oxidations for the production of heat. 

(See pages 204 and 205 of text-book.) 

4. (See text-book, pages 188 to 191). The skin 
(a) receives impressions caused by contact with 
external objects; (6) conducts heat slightly; 
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(c) is fhe protective covering of the flesh; (d) 
resists variations of temperature ^ (e^ tends to pre- 
serve the external form of the muscles, and to give 
roundness and beauty to abrupt projections and 
depressions; (/) acts slightly as a respiratory 
organ, the same change of gases taking place 
as in the lungs. 

5. See page 198, text- book. 

6. By slightly opening a window at the bot- 
tom on one side of the room, and a window at 
the top on the other side of the room. (See 
text-book, pages 175, 176.) 

7. The nicotine passes into the circulation by 
the process of absorption through the mucous 
membrane of the throat and lungs. The blood 
cells are thus poisoned and rendered unfit to per- 
form their full functions. 

8. The muscles possess less strength and less 
power of endurance by reason of the effect the al- 
cohol has had upon their nerves. 

9. (a) The craving for drink ; (6) weak will 
power; (e) lack of self-respect; (d) a hardened 
conscience; (« clownish silliness. 



GRAMMAR. 



{Any ieven, not omitting 8tht 9th and 10th.) 

Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gaaiog on this menaoinff meteor which black- 
ened their horison, it suddenly burst, and poured down 
the whole of its contents upon the plains of the Carnatio. 

1. Classify the clauses in the above selection. 

2. (a) Name three modifiers of "were pacing." 

(b) Name the modifiers of "poured." 

3. Classify the connecting words found in the same 

se'eotion. 

4. Give the syntax (case and reason) of (a) authors; 

(6) meteor; (c) horizon; {d) whole. 

5. State what each of the following modifies: (a) all; 

(6) upon the plains of the Caroatic; (e) whilst. 

6. Give the synopsis (first person, singular) of the verb 

"burst" through the indicative mode. 

7. (a) Which of the verbs found in the selection are 

transitive and which intransitive? 
(6) Give the voice of each verb. 

8. How may a pupil be stimulated to increase his vo- 

cabulary and to improve his power of self- 
expression. 

9. In what respects is drawing valuable in developing 

facility in the use of language? 
10. Write not less than 100 words on one of the follow- 
ing topics with a view to its beiog criticised 
with respect to its spelling, capitalisation, 
punctuation, «rrammatical construction, proper 
use of words, and sentence structure: 

(a) How I learned to read.. 

(6) A comparison of the early settlers of New Eng- 
land w ith th ose of Virgi n ia . 

(c) How a moth differs from a butterfly. 



Answern. 

1. The principal clause is ^Mt burst 

Camatic." 

The subordinate clause is ''whilst tke authors 
were gazing," etc. 

2. a. (1) idly and stnpidly; (2) on the menac- 
ing meteor; (3) whilst it burst, etc. 6. (1) 

down; (2) the whole of its contents; (3) upon 
the plains of the Camatic. 

3. (a) WhiUt is a conjunctive adverb ; 

(b) and is a co-ordinate conjunction ; 

(c) tDhick is a relative pronoun. 

4. (a) '* Authors" is in the nominative case, 

subject of " were gazing." 
(6) ** meteor" is in the objective case, 
object of **on." 

(c) '* horizon" is in the objective case, 

object of ** blackened." 

(d) * ' whole " is in the objective case, object 

of ** poured." 

5. (a) ** all " modifies '* these evils." 

(6) **upon the plains," etc., modifies 
** poured." 

(c) "whilst" modifies "burst and poured " 
in the principal clause, and ''were 
gazing" in the subordinate clause. 

6. Pres. I burst. 
Past. I burst. 
Future. I shall burst. 
Pres. Per/. I have burst. 
Past Perf. I had burst. 

Fut. Perf. I shall have burst. 

7. The verbs "poured" and ''blackened" are 
transitive. 

The verbs "burst" and "were gazing" are 
intransitive. 

8. By surrounding him with interesting ob- 
jects; by taking him on an excursion ; by reading 
him an interesting book ; by showing him inter- 
esting experiments ; by creating in him a desire 
to read good literature, etc. 

9. In the fact that, the mind is brought into 
contact with many new objects, efforts, and ideas. 



ARITHMETIC. 
{Antwer any tur, not omitino Ifo, 2,) 

1. What is the distinguishing principle in the Arabic 

notation ? 

2. Add 63,954 

87,446 
13,294 
51,687 
91,532 
72,927 
51,470 
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3. A man ha» $1,000 to ezohange into German money. 

The mark is worth 10 238. How many marks will 
he reeeiye ? 

4. (a) If one-third of six he three, what is one-foarth 

of twenty? 
(6) If three be one-third of six, what is one-fourth 
of twenty? 

5. At what per cent, simple interest will $500 gain 

$113.90 in two years, three mqnths and ten days? 

6. Two-thirds of the value of a hoase equals four- 

fifths the value of a lot; both are worth $4^0. 
What is each one worth ? 

7. Resolve the following into their prime factors : 

1 -c*«? 
a*— b*-? 
x»-x «? 

Answers, 

1. The distinguishing principle in the Arabic 
notation is place ua/ue, a feature made possible by 
the use of the character zero. 

2. The answer is 1,078,333. 

3. 4,000-f-.238=16,806.72, number of marks 
he will receive. 

4. J of 6=2; } of 20=r5; 2:3: :5 is to 7*, 
answer. 

5. The answer is IOxq^tt P^r cent. 

6. If J l.=J h., J l.=i h., and J 1. (or all the 
lot)=J h.; then as the lot=| h., the house and 
lot=-y- h.=S4,400; i h.=$400; and J h., or the 
hQn8e=$2,000; lot=f h., or $2,400. 

7: (l-fc») (14-c) (1-c); (a»+b») (a+b) 
X (a-b); X (x+1) (x-1). 



SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 

Nora.— In this subject five qaestions are based on 
general pedagogy and five on ''Organic Education." 

(Af^icant to answer any five queafions.) 

1. Explain the meaning of the following proposition .: 

'* Education is not a preparation for life ; it is 
life.'*— JbAn Dewev, 

2. In general, what do you think of the use of certain 

great typical periodir of civilisation as furnish- 
ing.the material for the work of children in the 
differen t grades 7 

3. Upon what theory of the child's development is 

sneh selection of material made? 
•4. Is the view of the ohild's.development upon which 

this theory of education rests a correct view? 

Give reasons for your answer. 
5; Name several of the leading periods in the history 

of civilisation which are usually chosen for 

such study. 



6. "Everything should be done in the order of na- 

ture."— Comentvt. Explain this proposition . 

7. "That man, I think, has had a liberal education 

who has been so trained in his youth that his 
body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect Is 
a clear, cold logic-engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work and spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is 
•stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature, and of the laws of her 
operation ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the ^servant 
of a tender conscience; who has learned to love 
all beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate all 
vileness, and to respect others as himself."— 
Pro/. Huxley, 
State In your own language the general ideal or 
conception of education set forth in this para- 
graph. 

8. What elements of training and culture does it in- 

clude ? 

9. As a definition of education is it defective? Give 

reasons for your answer. 
10. What do you consider the principal defects of the 
educational systems of ancient China, Egypt 
and other Oriental nations? 

Angwers, 

1. It means that the education an individual 
receives should be determined by the demands 
of his social environments. The individual 
then would be society acting in a certain, direc- 
tion. (Read pages 18, 19, 20 of "Organic Edu- 
cation.") 

2. They are said to be chosen to satisfy the 
natural instincts and interests of children at cer- 
tain stages of their development. (Head pages 
3,4,5,6.) 

3. Upon the theory that in the child's devel- 
opment these periods seem to be consecutive in 
the lives of most of them, as well as in the his- 
tory of civilization. (Bead pages 3 to 7, in- 
clusive. ) 

4. No one is yet prepared to say. The doc- 
trine of M. Comte says that the education of the 
child must accord in mode and arrangement with 
the education of mankind as considered histor- 
ically ; that the genesis of knowledge in the in- 
dividual must follow the same course as the gene- 
sis of knowledge in the race. One argument is 
based on the laws oi hereditary transmission as 
considered in its wider consequences. (Read 
pages 7 to 11.) 

5. See page 3. 
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6. It may mean many thiogs, as follows: 
That (a) each facaltj must be trained in accord- 
ance with that age of the child at which this fac- 
ulty specially manifests itaelf. (b) That the 
child should be g^yen a chance to grow into a 
knowledge of the things of nature that consti- 
tute the chief part of his enyironment (e) That 
in the order of nature, knowledge intimately re- 
lated to the child's world of thought and action 
should be given ; that no material must be used 
that is beyond the insight of the child ; that the 
child's interest shall in a large meiUure deter- 
mine what it shall study ; that the child shall be 
brought to knowledge by a road similar to that 
used by the race as a whole. 

7. That such an education means (o) the per- 
fect spiritual freedom of the possessor, (b) The 
harmonious development of the whole man, men- 
tally, morally, and physically; every part capable 
of prompt action and of prompt obedience to the 
will. 

8. The training and culture (a) of the virtues 
through a practice of them ; of the body to a com- 
plete subjection to the will; and of the mind's 
faculties till they work together quickly and 
eflPectively. 

9. Somewhat defective in the subordination of 
the development of character; in the lack of 
knowledge of self and the race, and of man's 
institutions and laws. 

10. Little attention was given to the develop- 
ment of character; to the harmonious training of 
the various faculties of the mind ; to the securing 
of general educational facilities. Generally, only 
males were educated, and their course of study 
was shamefully inadequate. No thought was 
given to the harmonious development of the 
whole man, in his threefold nature— mental, 
moral, and physical. 



OFFICIAL. 



To the County Superintendents: 

The committee of county superintendents 
appointed to make questions for the exam- 
ination of pupils who are candidates for high 
school graduation— the entire being in con- 
formity with the provisions of Section 6, 
H. B. No. 223 of the recent enactments— sub- 
mits the following rules and regulations, and 
upon separate sheets issues questions to be 
uniformly used in these examinations: 



1. There will be three examinations* viz.: 
March 16, 1900; April 27, 1900; May 25, 1900. 
Different and separate lists of questions are 
provided for the three. Bach list should be 
used only upon the date indicated upon the 
printed lists of questions. 

2. The questions should be used only In 
the high schools over which the county su- 
perintendent exercises supervision. 

3. The examinations should be held in the 
same manner as the bimonthly examinations 
in the common branches, the rules governing 
the latter being extended to the former. 

4. Either the high school teachers and 
principal or the county superintendent may 
grade the manuscripts. 

5. There are no questions in Latin except 
those covering two years (of nine months) 
of work. If the term be only six months in 
length, the Latin examination may be given 
at the close of the third year of work in that 
subject 

6. The examination for graduation in any • 
subject should be given at the close of the 
year in which that subject is completed, e. 
g., a pupil should be examined in algebra in 
one of the three examinations at the close 
of the year in which he completes the whole 
subject of high school algebra. 

7. No pupil should take more than one ex- 
amination in any subject at the close of the 
school year. 

Very truly, 

FRANK L. JONES, 

Chairman. 

Dear Sir— A County Superintendent has 
the final decision in the matter of location 
o"* a school building. He should, however, 
take into consideration the advantages and 
best Interests of the majority of the people. 
No appeal lies to this ofDce in the event the 
citizens are not pleased with the County 
Superintendent's decision. It would be Im- 
possible at this time for a trustee to buUd a 
schoolhouse without the concurrence of the 
Advisory Board. In the event that the ma- 
jority of the people do not favor the building 
of a schoolhouse, but the trustee and Ad- 
visory Board agree to do so, the pec^le will 
have to submit The trustee has very great 
authority in the matter of erecting school 
buildings. 
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PRIMARY LESSONS. 

BT FLORKVCK BA88. 




This is February. 
It is the shortest month of the year. 
Winter is still here. 
No birds have come back. 
No flowers can grow. 
The trees are still bare. 
The ground is frozen hard. 
Snow and ice are on the ground. 
The birds and flowers and leaves 
have been gone a long time. 




■^ ^ 



II. 
Have' you heard of "groundhog 

day?'' 
It is the second of February. 
People say the groundhog comes 

comes out then. 
He has been asleep in the ground. 
He comes out to see if winter is 

over. 
If he sees his shadow, he runs back. 
He will stay six weeks longer. 
Then there will be six more weeks 

of winter. 




in. 

February brings a glad day. 

All children love Valentine day. 

It is the children's day. 

What fun it is to get the pretty 
valentines and wonder who 
sent them ! 

Better still, to surprise some other 
child! 

Best of all, to send them to some 
child who does not expect one. 

How pleased he is ! How he won- 
ders who thought of him ! 




IV. 

February is nearly gone now. 
The ground has begun to thaw. 
The first sign of spring has come. 
The sap has started in the trees. 
All trees have sap. 
One kind of tree has good sweet 

sap. 
It is called a sugar maple. - 
We make sugar or syrup from it. 
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Who is this? 

How long ago did he live ? 

When is his birthday ? 

\ /hat kind of a boy was he ? 

Can you tell the "hatchet story "? 

Did you ever hear about his name 

growing up in the garden ? 
W]; ' ^'ind of a man was he? 
Tell av. lething he did. 
What is he sometimes called ? 

VI. 

Once a little boy tried to ride a colt. 

It was young and wild. 

It tried to throw the boy off, but 
could not. 

In the struggle, the colt fell dead. 

How sorry the boy felt then ! 

He went into the house. 

" Have you seen my colt this morn- 
ing? " said his mother. 

"He is dead" said the boy. 

" Dead ! Why, how did that hap- 
pen?" 

" I tried to ride him this morning. 
In trying to throw me off, he 
fell dead." 

At first the mother looked angry. 
Then she said: "I am sorry to 
lose my colt, but I am proud of 
niy boy. He is not afraid to tell 
the truth." 

That boy was George Washington. 



VII. 

Whose picture is this ? 

Why do we read about him in 

February ? 
When did he live ? 
What kind of a home did he have? 
How much did he go to school ? 
What kind of a school did he 

attend ? 
What kind of a man was he ? 
Tell something he did when he 

was a man. 

VIII. 

Once some men were going 
through the woods on horseback. 

Soon they missed one of their 
number. 

"Why! Where is Lincoln?" 
said one man. 

" He is over in the woods there," 
said another. "He found two 
little birds that had fallen out of 
their nest. He has gone to find 
the nest and put the birds back." 

Soon Lincoln came up. The 
men laughed at him. 

"Well!" said Lincoln. "I 
could not have slept well if I had 
not given those little birds back to 
their mother." 
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DEVELOPMENT OF. THE CHILD. 

E. B. BRYAN. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 



I wish at this time to conclude the work 
begun last month on "A Summary of 
Prayer's Observations on the Mind of tlie 
Child." 

IX. 

Expressive Movements. — On the twen- 
ty-third, t^ars flow; crying with tears and 
whimpering become signs of mental 
states. On the twenty-sixth day the smile 
of contentment was observed. 

Sixteenth week, turnings of head and 
nodding, not significant; head turned 
away in refusal. Sixth month, laugh, ac- 
companied by raisings and droppings of 
arms when pleasure is great. Arm move- 
ments that seemed like defensive move- 
ments. ^^Crowing," a sign of pleasure. 
Seventh month, averting head as sign of 
refusal; thrusting nipple out of mouth. 
Astonishment shown by open mouth and 
eyes. Eighth month, laugh begins to be 
persistently loud. Child no longer sucks 
at lips when he is kissed, but licks them. 
Eyelid half closed in disinclination. In- 
terest in objects shown by stretching out 
hands. Ninth month, loud laugh at new 
pleasing objects; turns head to light when 
asked where it is. Tenth month, laugh- 
ing becomes more conscious and intelli- 
gent; crying in sleep; striking hands to- 
gether in sleep; object pointed at is car- 
ried to the mouth and chewed; body 
straightened in anger, perhaps not inten- 
tional. Eleventh month, grasping at his 
image, with a laugh; jubilant noise at be- 



ing allowed to walk. Twelfth month, imi- 
tative laughing; crowing; laughing in 
sleep; opening of moutli in kissing; arms 
stretched out in desire. Thirteenth 
month, no idea of kissing; shaking head 
in denial; begging soimd along with ex- 
tending of hands in desire. Fourteenth 
month, confounding of movements; affec- 
tion shown by laying hand on face and 
shoulders of others. Fifteenth month, 
laughing at new sounds; the words "Give 
a kiss" produce a drawing near of head 
apd protruding of lips; wrinkling of brow 
in attempts ' of imitation; deprecating 
movements of arms; nodding sometimes 
acconijiajiies the word "no;'' first shrug- 
ging of the shoulders; begging gesture 
made when something is wanted, same in 
asking for amusement; wish expresesd by 
handing a ring^ looking at glasses to be 
struck, and saying hay-uh. Sixteenth 
month, lips protruded almost like a 
snout; shaking head meant "no'^ and "I 
do not know;" child shrugs shoulders 
when unable to answer; waiting attitude 
becomes a sign. Seventeenth month, 
shaking head means "I do not wish;" 
throwing himself on floor and screaming 
with rage. Eighteenth month, trying to 
hit with foot, striking, etc., waiting atti- 
tude Ninteenth month, fastidious about 
kissing; pride in baby carriage. Twen- 
tieth month, proximity essential in kiss- 
ing; bends head when "kiss" is said; an- 
tipathy expressed by turning head at ap- 
proach of women in black. Twenty-third 
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month, kiss given as a mark of favor; 
striking hands together in applause and 
desire for repetition; tears of sorrow in- 
stead of anger; tries to move chair to 
table. Twenty-fourth month, roguish 
laughing first observed. Thirty-fourth 
month, kissing an expression of thank- 
fulness. 



Imitative Movements. — Beginning of 
imitation the fifteenth week; protruding 
of the tip of toi.gue the seventeenth week. 
Seventh month, imitation of movement of 
head; of i)ursing of lips. Tenth month, 
beckoning imitated. Twelfth month, try- 
ing to strike with spoon on tumbler; puff- 
ing repeated in sleep. Fourteenth nKmth, 
for imitating swinging of arms an interval 
of time was required; coughing imitated; 
nodding not imitated. Fifteenth month, 
coughing; learns to blow out the candle; 
opens and shuts hanus in imitation. Six- 
teenth month, a ring put on his head in 
imitation; waiting attitude. Eighteenth 
month, blows a horn. Nineteenth month, 
combing and brushing hair, washing 
hands, etc. Twentieth month, use of 
comb and brush; putting on collar; scrap- 
ing feet; putting pencil to mouth; mark- 
ing on paper. Twenty-first month, imita- 
tion without understanding. Twenty- 
third month, imitative impulse seems like 
ambition; ceremonious movements imi- 
tated, and so in the twenty-fourth month. 

XI. 

Interpretation of what is seen. — Sixth 
month, child laughs when nodded to by 
father; observes father's image in mirror. 
Seventh month, staring at strange face. 
Eighth month, interest in bottles. Ninth 
month, boxes are gazed at; more interest 
shown in things in general. Tenth 
month, visual impressions connected with 



food best interpreted. Eleventh month, 
trying to fixate objects. Fifteenth month, 
grasps at candle, puts hand into the flame, 
but once only. Sixteenth month, grasp- 
ing at jets of water. Eighteenth month, 
anxiety ^n seeing man dresesd in black. 
Thirtieth month, persistent daily to write 
locomotive. 

XII. 

Intellectual Progress. — Memory first 
active in the departments of smell and 
taste, then in touch, sight and hearing. 
Twenty-second day, assuciation of the 
breast with nursing. Third month, seeks 
direction of sound. Fourth month, in- 
tellect ])artici pates in voluntary move- 
ments. Sixth month, use of means to 
cause milk to flow. Seventh month, child 
did not recognize nurse after an absence 
of four weeks, but children distinguishe<l 
faces before thirtieth week. Ninth month, 
question understood before child can 
speak. Tenth month, knowledge of 
weight of bodies; child missed parents 
when they were absent, also a single nine- 
pin of a set. IVelfth month, ideas 
gained before language; logical activity 
applied to the percej)tions of sound; ab- 
straction, whiteness of milk. Thirteenth 
month, trying door after shutting it; hears 
the vowel sounds in a word. Fifteenth 
month, hunting for scraps of paper, etc.; 
after burning finger in candle flame the 
child never put it near the flame again, 
but would, in fun, put it in the direction 
of the candle; allows mouth and chin to 
be wiped without crying. Sixteenth 
month, child holds an ear-ring to his ear 
with understanding; a begging movement 
on seeing box from which cake had come; 
small understanding shown in grasping at 
ring. Seventeenth month, brings traveling 
bag to stand upon in order to reach; play 
of "hide and seek." Eighteenth month. 
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memory of towel, watering flowers with 
empty pot, plays giving leaves to stag, etc., 
stick of wood put in stove. Nineteenth 
month, father recognized after absence; 
brings cloth for wrap and begs door to be 
opened; grunts in order to be taken away; 
crying seen to be useless. Twenty-third 
month, joy at seeing playthings after an 
absence of eleven and a half weeks; con- 
cept of "cup" not sharply defined; use of 
adjective for the first spoken judgment. 
Twenty-fourth month, understanding of 
actions and use of utensils more developed 
than ability to interpret representations of 
them. Twenty-sixth month, child points 
out objects in pictures and repeats names 
given to them; points out of his own ac- 
cord, with certainty, in the picture book; 
appropriates many words not taught him; 
independent thoughts expresscjd by words 
more frequently; *'good-night'^ said to the 
Christmas tree; no notion of number; does 
not understand ^' thank you," but thanks 
himself. Twenty-ninth month, number- 
ing active; numerals confounded; nine- 
pins counted "one, one, one,'' questioning 
increases; "too much" is confounded with 
"too little;" memory gains. Thirty-third 
month, understanding that violations of 
well-known precepts have unpleasant con- 
sequences. Thirty-sixth month, "When?" 
not used until close of the third year; 
great pleasure in singing, but imitation 
here not very successful, though surpris- 
ingly so in regard to speech; grammatical 
errors more rare; long sentences correctly 
but more slowly formed; ambition mani- 
fested in doing things without help. 

XIII. 

Feeling of Self. — Eleventh week, child 
does not see himself in mirror. Four- 
teenth week, child gazes at his own hands; 
one hundred thirteenth day for the first 
time regards his image with attention; one 



hundred sixteenth day laughs at his im- 
age. Fifth month, discovery by child that 
he can cause sensations of sound; looks 
at his own fingers very attentively. Sixth 
month, discrimination between touch of 
self and foreign objects; gazes at glove and 
his fingers alternately; sees father's im- 
age in mirror and turns to look at father; 
stretches hand toward his own image. 
Eighth month, child looks at his legs and 
his feet as if they were foreign to him. 
Ninth month, feet are felt of and toes are 
carried to mouth; other objects preferred 
to hands and feet; in the bath his own 
skin is looked at and felt of, also his legs; 
his image in mirror is grasped at gayly. 
Tenth niontli, strikes his own body and 
foreign objects; image in mirror laughed 
at and grasped. Eleventh month, discov- 
ery of his power to cause changes. Twelfth 
month, strikes hard substances against 
teeth; gnashes teeth; continues to tear 
paper. Thirteenth month, raps head with 
hand; finds himself a cause; shakes keys; 
strikes himself and observes liis hands; 
compares fingers of others with his own. 
Fourteenth month, child bit himself on 
the arm; pulls out and pushes in a drawer 
and turns leaf of book; looks at his image 
in hand mirror, puts his hand behind the 
glass, etc.; his photograph treated in like 
manner; recognizes his mother's image in 
the mirror as image. Fifteenth month, 
child bit his finger so that he cried out 
with pain; plays with his fingers as foreign 
objects, pressing one hand down with the 
other; tries to feel of his own image in 
the mirror. Sixteenth month, experi- 
ments by putting thumbs against the head 
and pushing; strikes at his image in the 
mirror; turns round to see his father, 
whose image appeared in a mirror; signs 
of vanity. Seventeenth month, makes 
grimaces before the mirror. Ninteenth 
month, attempts to give his foot. Twen- 
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ty-first month, places shells and buttons 
in a row; puts lace about himself; laughs 
and points at himself in mirror — signs of 
vanity. Twenty-third month, child holds 
biscuit to his toes. Twenty-ninth month, 
uses personal pronoun instead of his own 
name— "me,'' but not yet "V Thirty- 
third month, "T' especially used in "I 
want that,'' etc. Thirty-fourth month, re- 
peats the "I" heard, meaning by it "you." 
Fortieth month, pleased with his shadow. 
This hasty summary of Preyer's Obser- 
vations as I have given them in this ar- 
ticle and the one preceding it, will be 
found by no means to fit all cases. I have 
given it with a view of suggesting to those 
interested in the observations and study 
of children what things may fairly be ex- 
pected using this summary merely as a 



guide. A very helpful chapter is one 
which I have omitted altogether — ^the de- 
velopment of speech. This chapter as well 
as others on the development of the child 
will be found treated rather fully in (1) 
Preyer's books: (a) Development of the 
Intellect; (b) Infant Mind; (c) Senses and 
Will, published by D. Appleton & Co.; (2) 
Perez First Three Years of Childhood, 
published by C. W. Bardeen; (3) Frederic 
Tracey's Psychology of Childhood, pub- 
lished by I). C. Heath & Co.; (4) Margaret 
Washburn Shinn has written a number of 
monograms on the "Development of a 
Child, pu]»:ished by the University of 
California, Berkeley, Cal.; (5) Prof. J. 
Mark Baldwin's book on "The Child and 
the Race." 



LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

GEO. W. NEET. PROFESSOR PEDAgOGY, NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 



In this, the last paper on language les- 
sons in the primary schools, an eflEort will 
be made to illustrate further and con- 
cretely the nature of what seems to me 
legitimate language lessons, and lessons 
in harmony with the principles and aims 
of primary language as discussed in pre- 
vious i>apers. 

The first lesson illustrated in this paper 
is well adapted to children of the fourth 
school year, and correlates with nature 
study. The time of the year is at the be- 
ginning of the fall term of school, about 
the first of September. The subject of 
study is the cabbage butterfly, and the 
work is both oral and written. 

The children are asked to watch for 
butterflies in the cabbage field and find 
out what they are doing. Then some cab- 
bage upon which eggs have been deposited 
are brought to school, placed in a cool 



place, kept moist, and the development 
noted from day to day. At the end of 
about forty days the following suggested 
lesson is given: 

How many have seen butterflies in the 
cabbage field? How large were they? 
What was their color? Did you wateh to 
see what they were doing? What were 
they doing? Where did they deposit their 
eggs? What did these eggs look like? 
What was their color? Why? How many 
eggs were there together? Did these eggs 
change in appearance from day to day? 
What happened to these eggs about the 
tenth day after they were deposited? 
What were the little caterpillars like? 
What did they do as soon as they came 
from the eggs? How large were they? 
What was their color? Why? Did they 
long remain the same size? Why? How 
did they change as they grew? How long 
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did it take them to become fully grown 
caterpillars? How large were they when 
fully grown? What strange thing hap- 
pened when they were fully grown? How 
did they hang themselves up? Where did 
the silk come from? 

It has been previously shown to the 
children, when making the observations, 
that there are two long glands in the 
caterpillar's body which secrete and con- 
tain a viscid fluid. This fluid escapes 
through a duct, the outlet of which is at 
the middle of the nether lip. As soon as 
this fluid comes in feontact with the air it 
hardens, forming silk. 

Did they hang with their heads up or 
with their heads down? How long did 
they hang this way? Then what hap- 
pened at the end of ten or eleven days? 
What difference was there in their appear- 
ance when hanging up, and their appear- 
ance before they hung themselves up? 
Can you remember that before they were 
hung up, each one was a caterpillar, and 
that after they changed, when hanging up, 
each one was a chrysalis? What differ- 
ence was there between a caterpillar and 
a chrysalis? How did they go about it to 
change from chrysalides? What part of 
their shells split? What part of the body 
came out first? What next? How did 
they look after their last change? What 
will these new butterflies do? 

The children have thus traced through 
the life history of the cabbage butterfly. 
There is perhaps enough material here for 
more than one oral lesspn. The children 
should be required to write out the life 
history of the cabbage butterfly as a 
written language lesson. 

The next lesson illustrated is adapted 
to fifth-year students, and has as its sub- 
ject maize, or Indian corn, A corn plant 
is brought before the students for study,, 
and led by the questions of teacher, the 



pupils tell the following things about 
com: 

First, the questions are about the plant 
as a whole, and the children answer in 
complete sentences. 

Com is a plant. This corn plant looks 
like a big stalk of grass. Corn is a kind 
of grass. This plant of corn is seven feet 
and five inches high. This plant has a 
stem one and one-half inches in diameter 
at the bottom. This stem grows smaller 
towards the top. The diameter near the 
top is about one-fourth of an inch. This 
plant has a sprangle at the top. This corn 
plant has long sharp-pointed leaves like 
the leaves of grass. • There are ten leaves. 
The leaves grow to the body at one end. 
The leaves clasp the body in a kind of 
boot. The leaves grow out at nodes. This 
stalk has four circles of roots at the ba^. 
The lowest circle is the smallest Tne 
highest circle is the largest. This com 
plant has three ears. The top ear is the 
largest. This plant has four baby ears, 
which did not grow large. This com 
plant has parts. The parts of this plant 
are stalk, roots, leaves, flowers and fruit. 

Secondly, the questions are about the 
stem, and the children answer as follows: 

The stem is the central part of the 
plant. The stem io woody and stout. This 
stem has ten nodes above the roots. The 
stem is cylindrical. The stem has semi- 
circle grooves betwi.en the nodes. These 
grooves alternate as to sides with each 
node. The stem is hard- on the outside 
and pithy inside. The stem is called the 
culm. The culm supports the leaves^ 
flowers and fruit. The culm has sweet 
juice. Sugar, molasses and a spirituous 
liquor may be made from this juice. The 
stalk of corn is used for roofing. The 
stalk is good to make baskets of. The 
stalk is useful for fuel. 
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Thirdly, questions about the roots bring 
out the following: 

The roots axe grown to the bottom of 
the stem. The roots grow from the stem 
in circles. There are four circles of roots. 
The top circle is the largest. The roots 
of the. lower circle are the smallest. The 
roots are of various sizes. Some of the 
roots are mere fibres. Some of the roots 
are one-eighth of an inch in diameter. 
The higher circle of roots grow out ob- 
liquely from the stem. The roots are 
braces- to hold the stem erect. The fine 
roots scatter themselves among the soil. 
The fine roots have small mouths. The 
fine roots take up food from the soil for 
the com plant. 

Fourthly, questions about the flowers 
suggest the following sentences. Flowers 
in various stages of development are pres- 
ent for study. 

Corn has two kinds of flowers. The 
tassel is a flower. The silk is a part of 
one kind of flower. The tassel is the 
staminate flowers. The silks are the 
stigmas of the pistillate flowers. Many 
little staminate flowers are lound in the 
■paniculate tassel. The tassel crowns the 
culm. Many little pistillate flowers on an 
elongate receptacle make up the young 
ear. The young ear is axilary at the 
nodes. The staminate flowers produce 
the pollen. The pollen is little yellow 
grains of flower dust. The little threads 
of silk are sticky, elongated stigmas of the 
pistillate flowers. The pollen grains fall 
or are blown upon these stigmas. They 
stick there and feed the baby grains of 
com. Without them the baby grains 
would die, etc. 

The leaves and fruit would be treated 
in a similar way. 

These lessons are assigned beforehand, 
with the actual material of study wh^re 
the pupils have access to it. One lesson 



of twenty minutes could profitably be 
spent on each subject — ^the plant as a 
whole, the culm, the roots, the flowers, 
the leaves and the fruit. 

As the sentences are given they should 
be written on the board by the teacher. 
Each student should copy them in a note- 
book. After all is worked through this 
way, the students should put what they 
have copied in readable form. This, it 
will be seen, is real composition work un- 
der circumstances where the thought has 
been developed. These compositions 
should be read in the class and discussed. 
Since there are six divisions in the compo- 
sition depending upon the divisions in 
thought, opportunity for teaching para- 
graphing naturally is furnished. 

The third lesson illustrated is adapted 
to fourth or fifth-year students. The as- 
signment is as follows: Just what can 
you tell about the-meaning of "he" in the 
sentence, "He came in and found it?'^ 
Tell what shows each point of meaning. 
The following is the discussion: "He'* 
means some object. This is shown by the 
form of "he'^ and by "came." The object 
is indefinite. This is shown by the form 
of "he," since he might mean a man, a 
dog, a horse, an ox, etc. The object is of 
male sex. This is shown by the form of 
"he." The object has voluntary motion. 
This is shown by the form of "he" and 
by "found." (One child here says that 
"came" shows that the object expressed 
by "he" has voluntary motion. A second 
says she does not think it does, because 
she could say it came in on the train, when 
it meant a box). The object was outside 
of something at one time, and afterwards 
was inside the same object. This is shown 
by '^came in." 

The above merely suggestive lessons (1> 
develop thought and feeling; (2) induce 
to the communication of this thought and 
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feeling; (3) furnish opportunities for kind 
and helpful eriticisna in both written and 
oral communication. And this is what 
all language teaching consists in. 

The principle that thought develop- 
ment, with the mind's attention on the 
thought, is fundamental in language les- 
sons is carefully adhered to. 

And lastly the above lessons are in pur- 
suance of the aims of language lessons in 
this way: The child is learning to use 
good English in the way he is called upon 
to use it throughout his life. He is led 
to do this to the end that he may fix the 
habit of communicating his thought and 
fooling in good English, both in oral and 
written form. This is the primary aim 
of all language les-ons. Lrossons first and 
second are particularly in hani.ony with 
the two aims in language lessons which 
are common to other subjects: (1) Good 
mental discipline; (2) the acquisition of 
knowledge valuable for guidance in right 
living. 



The third lesson is in pursuance of the 
aim that language lessons should form a 
basis for other language subjects, particu- 
larly grammar. The best possible basis 
the child can have for those studies is the 
ability to see the exact meaning of a term 
in the sentence, together with what; shows 
this. And this last lesson, while in har- 
mony with all the other aims and princi- 
ples of language lessons, has particularly 
this last aim also. 

In conclusion, it has been the endeavor 
to show in this series of papers what lan- 
guage lessons should not be and what they 
should be. I should like for teachers to 
see that when they correlate their lan- 
guage lessons with geography, hist or}', 
literature, nature study, etc., that in the 
light of both reason and experience, they 
are doing the very best sort of primary 
language work, and should, therefore, do 
the work with a good conscience. 



SOME FACTS ABOUT ADOLESCENCE IN THEIR BEARING 
UPON EDUCATION. 

SANFORD BELL, DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGOGY, STATE UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 



Previous to adolescence the child's in- 
terests manifest themselves mainly in the 
form of play. During adolescence they 
take on, to a large extent, the form of 
work. Activity ceases to be chiefly enter- 
tainment and becomes in a larger measure 
purposive. It is a time of great intellec- 
tual awakening. Interests of a high order 
bud, put forth and wax strong. The holy 
lust for knowledge may come as a consum- 
ing baptism. These intellectual cravings, 
however, are not like the calm, organized 
interests that characterize maturity. They 
are not deep and abiding and patient like 
those that make the scientist, the in- 



ventor, the engineer, the great scholar. 
But they are intense, extravagant enthu- 
siams, and may be as dominating as first 
love. They are Xature's experiment to 
test the young man in many lines of 
strength, to see which events he shall fin- 
ally enter for on the great field day she 
has in waiting for him. 

These enthusiasms come in sequence. 
One will make its appearance, become 
the dominant, the monopolistic interest, 
reign awhile and then sink into a second- 
ary prominence, or perhaps pass away en- 
tirely to give place 'to another. The or- 
der of their coming may not be the same 
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in any two people. Individual differences 
among people will not only give rise to 
different sets of interests but will also in- 
troduce much variation in the order of the 
sequence. Each interest will have its own 
curve. One interest may be going down 
while .another is coming up. They will 
differ in kind, in duration and in inten- 
sity. A few illustrations will make the 
point plain. 

I know an adolescent who at twelve 
had a mania for mathematics. It was 
with him the one consuming thing. He 
worked day and night in this subject and 
never seemed to tire of it. He ranked 
lower in his other work, not on account of 
a lack of abilit}^ in other lines, but be- 
cause he was taken by mathematics; not 
that he loved other things less, but that he 
loved mathematics more. The interest as 
a powerful enthusiasm lasted for more 
than three years. The youth was consid- 
ered very precocious in this one line. He 
was known to have spent several hours 
each day for more than two weeks upon 
one problem in algebra which all the 
others in his class and his teacher failed to 
solve. The final victory which came to 
him must have been a sweet and sufficient 
reward for his labor. During the reign 
of this interest the boy, who had already 
made up his mind to be a teacher, repeat- 
edly said that he was going to become a 
specialist in mathematics and finally teach 
that subject in some university. Before 
he was sixteen his love began to be divided 
between mathematics and physical geog- 
raphy. The latter soon won first place 
with him, and for about a year was the one 
love to which he was devoted. This was 
followed by a consecration of his life at 
the time to history; and then literature 
claimed first place; then followed philoso- 
phy, the speculative phases of it; botany, 
physiology, psychology and pedagogy in 



their turn. At present the relatively ma- 
ture man is at one of our great universities 
absorbed in sociology. The desire to spe- 
cialize in each of these subjects while its 
interest was at its meridian was the equiv- 
alent of a working conviction, and while 
there was much interest manifested for 
things in general, these were by far more 
nearly the controlling interests during 
their respective reigns. 

I will give some of the details of an- 
other case, which well illustrates a differ- 
ent but very common type. It is that of 
a well-known superintendent in one of the 
cities of this State. His first "mania" 
showed itself conspiciously at the age of 
nine in the form of a craze for collecting 
buttons. At eleven he was consumed at 
making looms, and I am assured that at 
this early age he made looms that were 
of considerable merit. Following at in- 
tervals of from one to three years the fol- 
lowing enthusiasms had each its inning: 
Collecting fossils, collecting shells, botan- 
izing, spiritualism, collecting pins, local 
history, anthropology, collecting old 
books, studying the Bible. The former 
case belongs to a type of mind with a 
strong love for knowledge as such. The 
latter is more nearly objective, and en- 
gages itself in doing things. As will be 
seen, nearly all of the interests in the lat- 
ter case had to be satisfied through a great 
deal of physical activity. In regard to 
the "botanizing fever/' the young man 
actually tramped over the States of Indi- 
* ana, Ohio and Kentucky in order to study 
their flora. 

As bits of biography, these cases have 
very little interest to general readers. As 
illustration of important psychological 
truths, with their pedagogical bearing, 
they and their kind are of considerable 
value, especially to teachers and parents. 
They seem to indicate that natural in- 
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tellectual growth proceeds along the 
line of certain dominant interests; that 
these interests do not appear simul- 
taneously, and that they are of different 
intensities and durations. While these in- 
terests are ripening, the craving for facts 
for them to feed upon is very intense. 
They give the youth a motive and a prin- 
ciple of selection. It is the economical 
time for the 'acquiring of the facts that 
naturally organize themselves around the 
several interests. They furthermore indi- 
cate that the efforts to make courses of 
study uniform for all without being very 
elastic are not in keeping with the natural 
development of mind. They also brand 
as unnatural and uneconomical the preva- 
lent practice of compelling pupils to strive 
for a uniform degree of excellence in all 
subjects which they are studying at 
any time. It may be the very best thing 
for a boy qr girl to rank an hundred in 
history and sixty-five in geometr}'^, espe- 
cially if this ranking is due to the relative 
strength of soul-hungers. It mi^ht be the 
very worst thing possible, so far as his 
mental development is concerned, to force 
such a pupil to ^Hbring up^^ his geometry. 
I believe that the finest type of mental 
power and excellence will come only by 
following Nature's suggestion — by discov- 
ering the soul-hungers as they appear and 
grow strong, and feed them plentv of their 
own kind of food. 

These are conditions under whicli mor- 
bid or otherwise abnormal interests may 
spring forth. In such cases they are not 
to be encouraged, but be allowed to dis- 
appear through neglect due to the indi- 
viduaFs being consumed along other lines. 
But there is little agreement as to what 



interests belong in the catalogue of whole- 
some interests and what ones shall be 
ruled out. 

In this day of infinite division of labor 
there is much powerful pressure brought 
to bear upon our young people influenc- 
ing them to early specialization. As a 
rule this specilization is along the line of 
some dominant interest. The great dan- 
ger lies in the selection of a specialty be- 
fore one's final strength has shown itself. 
The interest which indicates one's bent — 
one's permanent strength — does not die 
out. Illustrations of young people's spe- 
cializing in things which finally were not 
adapted to their peculiar strength, are too 
numerous and too common to need cita- 
tion. Such a mistake is most calamitous 
in any life. If too early specilization were 
discouraged, and more time given to gen- 
eral education, one of the most important 
features of which is that it gives a longer 
time and a better chance for finding the 
special excellence which can most econom- 
ically be attained, this mistake might be 
avoided to a very great extent. In every- 
one's education time enough ought to be 
given for these various interests to arise 
and assert themselves in order that their 
relative strength may be tested. In addi- 
tion to furnishing an opportunity for se- 
lecting the thing the individual is "cut 
out" for, it gives him a broad sympathetic 
view of things, frees him from bigotry, 
gives him charity for the opinions of 
others, gives him a good sense of perspec- 
tive and makes him an intellectual im- 
mune, who will be satisfied to settle down 
to his own problem and not dabble with 
everything else. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
SCHqOL INTEREST. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. TOMLIN. 



The most important work of every child 
is to secure a common or elementary edu- 
cation. This is a requisite of whatever 
calling or vocation in which the child 
may be engaged later in life. Nothing 
should he permitted to stand in the way 
of the child's school duties. Anything 
which interferes with the progress of the 
school or places an obstacle in its way 
should be removed and give place to bet- 
ter conditions. 

It is known and conceded by all 
teachers of experience that no progress 
can be made in school work without inter- 
est. 

It is impossible to concentrate the en- 
ergies or to fix the attention when inter- 
est is wanting. No interest means no at- 
tention. No attention means no acqui- 
sition. No acquisition results in indiffer- 
ence and antipathy to the school. To se- 
cure and maintain the interest of the 
child will always exercise the highest in- 
genuity and tact of the teacher. 

The natural source of all true school 
interest must be in the actual, vital work 
of the school. It must be in knowledge 
subjects, in the branches taught. Any 
other source of interest is indirect and in- 
sufficient. Devices or agencies that do not 
find direct connection with the branches 
have no reason for their existence and can 
not bring about good educational results. 

Here, as in everything else connected 
with affairs of the school, the teacher is 
the most important faxjtor. The qualities 
of the teacher are contagious, and if he 
himself hungers and thirsts for knowl- 
edge, he has done much for his pupils. 



Personal magnetism and earnestness of 
purpose also offer great help to the teacher 
in solving this problem. 

Proper method has much to do with 
holding the attention. The mind is en- 
livened by progress and advancement. 
Correct understanding can not proceed by 
faulty routes. Accurate method insures 
advancement along natural and easy ways 
and is therefore conducive to interest. 
Faulty method tends to destroy interest. 
Discouragement of the pupils in their 
work, the desire to quit school, bad be- 
havior, aversion to school work can often 
be traced to defects in method. 

The Herbartians have contributed 
more, perhap.^ than any other class of 
philoso])hers to the solution of the prob- 
lem of interest. They have divided inter- 
est into six kinds or sources, as follows: 

1. Empirical Interest. — That which is 
aroused by the variety and novelty of 
things seen. Variety is the spice of life, 
especially with the very young child. 
This source of interest is certainly quite 
suggestive to the primary teacher. The 
children of a certain clergyman became 
tired of corn bread and refused to eat it. 
The question was a serious one, as there 
was no change of bread to offer. At 
length the plan was devised of cutting the 
com bread into the figures of elephants, 
whereupon the chiidren ate heartily of 
the elephants and their hunger was satis- 
fied. It often happens that spelling and 
number, and other dry, formal studies, 
become stale and nauseate the mental ap- 
petite, then change and variety must be 
offered. The antidote is the application 
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of the principle of variety. Serve the old 
lesson in a new style. (Try the elephant 
method.) 

2. Speculative Interest. — That which 
inquires into the cause and nature of 
things. The natural inquisitiveness of 
the child is along speculative lines, and 
hy proper stimulation becomes very active 
and effective. Children should at all 
times be encouraged to ask questions and 
inquire into things. This bent of mind 
is naturally active in the child and should 
be directed but never suppressed by the 
teacher. A proper guidance of this trait 
fosters the scientific spirit. 

3. Esthetic Interest. — This kind of in- 
terest is aroused by what is beautiful, 
grand and harmonious in nature. To see 
the broad application of this kind of in- 
terest, it is only necessary to think of the 
extent of natural science and the various 
fields of related thought that it touches. 
To the thoughtful, cultured teacher, this 
source of interest offers much that is use- 
ful. 

4. Sympathetic Interest. — That which 
is aroused by the joy or sorrow of others. 
The great charm of history, fiction, the 
novel, biography, and indeed of almost all 
forms of pure literature, is due to the 
B}Tn pathetic interest. That literature 
which deals with the individual and 
touches the life of a nation and people 
will always be found attractive. Were it 
not for a sympathetic interest in Harvey 
Birch and Ifucas, "The Spy," and "The 
Last of the Mohicans" would be dull and 
lifeless. John Alden soon has the sym- 
pathy of the reader in the "Courtship of 
Miles Standish." Were it not for the ab- 
sorbing interest in "Evangeline" that 
story would be unknown. The principle 
does not end with man. It goes out to 
other animals and even to inanimate ob- 



jects. The welfare of the "Ugly Duck- 
lings^ holds the unabated attention of a 
fourth grade as steadily as does that of 
Eobinson Crusoe. If the mere formal 
parts of our school readers could be trans- 
formed into stories of real life, new life 
and impetus would be given to the study 
of reading. 

5. Social .Interest. — This is aroused by 
the good or evil fortune of nations and 
societies. Love of count r}^, liberty, fra- 
ternal feeling are based on social inter- 
est. This principle finds broad scope for 
its activity in history and related subjects. 

G. Religious Interest. — This is aroused 
by faith in acts and goodness of Provi- 
dence. It is not so broad in its applica- 
tion as the other principles, but may fre- 
quently be made use of in history and 
literature. 

It may be noted that the first three 
kinds of interest mentioned above have 
their origin in nature and have their spe- 
cial application in the field of natural sci- 
ences. The second three sources are hu- 
manitarian and their special use is in the 
fields of history and literature. 

These six sources of interest do not en- 
tirely solve the problem, but they suggest 
an abundance of material to the ingenuous 
teacher. Pushed into their various ave- 
nues of operation, they certainly avoid 
narrowness and offer much that is varied 
and attractive. Many diversions and dis- 
tractions operate to destroy interest and 
to interfere with school work. The power 
of concentration is comparatively weak in 
children, hence their minds are easily di- 
verted from their studies. This subject 
grows in importance as one thinks about 
it, and the teacher who has solved the 
problem for himself has added worth to 
his services and pleasure to his work. A 
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few related principles are herewith ap- 
pended: 

1. Never begin a recitation without 
the attention of the class. 

2. Do not attempt to teach when the 
interest fails.- 

3. Regulate the length of the recita- 
tion to the age of the pupil. 



4. 
eye. 

5. 
care. 

6. 



Be steady and look the class in the 
Prepare every lesson with great 



Attempt but one thing at a time. 

7. See that the physical conditions of 
the school room are right at all times. 

8. Be thoroughly interested yourself. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION UNDER GEORGE III. 



J. M. CULVER. ITHACA, N. Y. 



To the difEerent factions discussed in 
the last paper might have been added the 
interests. But these grew out of parlia- 
mentary conditions and can be treated in 
the present article. Prominent among 
these were the East and West India inter- 
ests, the group of the London merchants, 
and that of independent members. Lon- 
don merchants and bankers bought seats 
in the House of Commons, and formed 
what was known as the London mer- 
chants' interests. The East and West Li- 
dia interests were groups in th€ House of 
Commons controlled by men who had 
gained large fortunes in the Indies. The 
way these interests were built up can be 
understood best by studying the individ- 
uals who controlled these interests. 

The central figure of the East India in- 
terests was Robert Clive. He was the 
son of a country gentleman whose fortune 
was suiall. In the secondary schools he 
showed strong talents, but left England in 
1743, at the age of eighteen, with only a 
moderate education. Going to India as a 
writer in the service of the East India 
Company, but finding this unsuited to his 
nature, he left it for service in the war 
between the English and French in India. 
His capture and defense of Arcot in 1751 
brought him into prominence as a man of 
military genius. Failing in health, he re- 



turned to England in 1753 with a moder- 
ate fortune. A part of this was spent in 
trying to get a seat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for St. Michaels, in Corn- 
wall, which attempt was a failure. He re- 
turned to India as Lieutenant-Governor 
of fort St. David, reaching Madras the 
day before the tragedy of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. Clive is now sent to Bengal 
to retake Calcutta. Here he entered into 
an intrigue with the general of the Mug- 
hal Governor of Bengal to overthrow the 
latter. The outcome was the establish- 
ment of the English power in Bengal, and 
a princely gift to Clive, who received from 
the Mughal general a present amounting 
in our money to from ten to fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. In 1760 he returned to 
England and this time succeeded in buy- 
ing a seat in the House of Commons. 
"He appears to have cultivated parliamen- 
tary interests, and had a not inconsidera- 
ble number of followers in the House of 
Commons, but did not take a prominent 
part in English politics.^^^ The number 
of followers was probably eight. 

Clive may be taken as a type of the men 
who made their fortunes in India, then 
came back to England to build up foUow- 
ings in the House of Commons. Practi- 
cally the same method was pursued by 

*Dict. of Nat. Biog., XI.p. 116. 
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those who had gone to the West Indies. 
The influence of these interests was not 
restricted to the men they controlled in 
Parliament. Indirectly, it extended to all 
engaged in buying boroughs. The price 
increased enormously between 1750 and 
1765, and there w^as bitter complaint from 
the older politicians against the Nabobs 
of India, as they called men like Clive. 

The best example of an individual in- 
terest is found in the case of George Bubb, 
commonly known as "Bubb Dodington.^^ 
After receiving an estate at the death of 
his uncle, George Dodington, in 1720, he 
took his mother's family name, Doding- 
ton, He had entered Parliament in 1715 
as member from Winchelsea, one of the 
Cinque-Ports. He soon became a follower 
of Sir Eobert Walpole, and one of the 
prominent Whig politicians of the time. 
He becomes a political boss in the strict- 
est sense. A few quotations from his 
diary will not only show him as a type 
of individual interests, but will illustrate 
the workings of the representative system 
of that time. 

In a conference with Mr. Henry Pelham 
in May, 1752, Dodington discussed the 
conditions on which he was to use his in- 
fluence to elect members favorable to the 
Pelham administration. "I began by tell- 
ing him that the applications I had re- 
ceived from Mr. Ellis about his election at 
Weymouth, I considered as giving me 
handle to wait upon him; for I was come 
to offer him, not only that, but all the ser- 
vices in my power, and that I was author- 
ized to say the same for all my friends/'^ 
Now, Pelham points out some diffi- 
culties in the way of a union with Doding- 
ton. Among these was the King^s preju- 
dice toward the latter. Dodington replied 
that he could be of some utility to his 
Majesty's sendee, by his own and by the 

'Dodington 's Diary, p. 137. 



weight of his friends, particularly in 
choosing several members.* He fur- 
ther said, "That, though I knew no pains 
had been spared to make him believe the 
contrary, yet I did assure him, as a gentle- 
man, and his servant, that the interest 
of Weymouth was wholly in Mr. Tucker 
and me; that in the country it was impos- 
sible to choose one member against us, at 
least without the utmost violence."* 

In a conversation with some of the 
Whig leaders, in August, 1753, about the 
possibility of electing the members for 
the county of Dorset, he gave the 
following: "I said, there could be no 
doubt of the Whigs carrying the election 
if they resolved upon it, because, to my 
knowledge, two-thirds of the property of 
the county were in their hands, and be- 
cause I had carried it for Mr. Pittas father 
(who was scarcely capable) when our 
property was considerably less."* This 
is worthy of note, for the country mem- 
bers were more independent and free 
from bribery than the borough members. 

The diary gives some interesting inter- 
views between Dodington and the Duke 
of Newcastle concerning the elections of 
the year 1754, for March 21 it records, 
"That the engagements on my side were, 
to give him all the little interest I had, 
toward electing the new Parliament. I 
did it in the county of Dorset as far as 
they pleased to push it. I engaged, 
also, specially to choose two members for 
Weymouth."^ 

During the first week of April, 1754, 
Dodington and Lord Egmont were can- 
vassing for a seat in the borough of 
Bridgewater. After being defeated, Dod- 
ington gives this account to Newcastle: 
"I began by telling him that I had done 

='Ibid.,138. 
*Ibid.,p.l39. 
•Ibid., pp. 245-246. 
'♦Ibid.,p.274. 
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all that was in the power of money and 
labor, and showed him two bills for money 
remitted thither before I went down, one 
of £1,000 and one of £500, besides all the 
money then in my steward's hands, so that 
the election would cost me about 
£2,600/'" « 

For April 14, 15 and 16, he makes this 
entry in the diar}\ ''Spent in the infa- 
mous and disagreeable compliance with the 
low habits of venal \rretches."^ From the 
above extracts, we get the way an English 
political boss of 1750 to 1?60 did things. 
It must not be forgotten that Dodington 
was a type of his time and not an excep- 
tion. 

The striking points in coimoction with 
the system of buying and controlling bor- 
oughs were the extent to which it was car- 
ried and the oi)enne.ss with which men of 
high standing engaged in it. One class 
of boroughs was known as proprietary. Of 
Wendover, Mr. Oldiield says: ''it being 
the sole and entire property of Lord Car- 
rington, and its elective franchises are 
transferable in the inarket like any other 
goods and chattels.'' lie further gives 
two instances in which the voters, 100 in 
number, deserted their pro])rietor for bet- 
ter paymasters. A Mr. Atkins, a rich 
manufacturer of the place, carried the 
election against the proprietor. This dis- 
obedience was punished by ejecting the 
voters from their houses. They were com- 
pelled to live in huts and tents for six 
months, when by promising good behavior 
for the future, they were restored. But a 
second time they deserted the proprietor. 
^'One individual engaged that the two can- 
didates should be chosen against his lord- 
ship's interests and influence for £6,000. 
This being settled, a gentleman was em- 

'£2,500 is worth in our money about $14,625. 
•Diary, p. 286. 
"Ibid., p. 285. 



ployed to go down, where he was met, ac- 
cording to previous appointment, by the 
electors, a mile from town. The electors 
asked the stranger where he came from? 
He replied, Trom the moon.' They then 
asked, ^What news from the moon?' He 
answered that he had brought from 
thence £6,000 to be distributed among 
them by the borough agent, and to whom 
the money was then delivered. The elec- 
tors being thus satisfied with the golden 
news from the moon chose the candidates 
and received their reward."^** Another in- ' 
stance of this kind is found in the bor- 
oughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 
These consisted of two separate boroughs 
at one time, but they were united as one 
under Queen Elizabeth and given four 
members. "These boroughs were the 
property of the famous Bubb Dodington 
— then became the property of Gabriel 
Steward, Esq., lately deceased. This gen- 
tleman sold them to his nephew, Sir John 
Johnstone.-'^^ 

Another interesting specimen of pro- 
prietary boroughs is Camelford. It had 
91:^ inhabitants, of whom only nine were 
voters. But their voting was only formal, 
for the borough was at one time the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Bedford who sold it to 
Mr. Carpenter for £32,000, who sold it to 
the Earl of Darlington. 

One of the most glaring cases of fraud 
was that of Old Sarum. "Old Sarum re- 
tains the name and immunities of a bor- 
ough it might be supposed for the purpose 
of ridicule only. To see a spot of ground, 
because it was formerly inhabitated, pos- 
sess municipal rights, have a nominal 
bailiff and burgesses, and return two mem- 
bers to Parliament who are called the vir- 
tual representatives of fifteen millions of 

'^Oldfield's RepreienUtive Hi.<t. of Great Britain, 
III. 88^90. 
"Ibid., Ill, 381-2. 
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people, is an absurdity so glaring as to 
render animadversion useless." Old Sar- 
um was the property of the late Lord 
Camelf ord, who sold it to the present Earl 
of Caledon. His Lordship nominates 
seven voters for the election day, who re- 
turn the two members."^ ^ 

Passing from the proprietary to the 
patron boroughs we find practically the 
same subjection to outer influence, but a 
difference in applying it. The method of 
the patron's influence is well chown in 
connection with the borough of the town 
of Chester. "Although the number of 
electors is above 1,000, its representation 
has been entirely at the disposal of Earl 
Grosvenor, whose family has possessed 
the same influence, except in one or two 
instances at the revolution, ever since the 
reign of Charles II. This influence is 
created and preserved by securing the cor- 
poration which does not appear to be im- 
maculate for more than a century, and by 
obtaining a lease from tlie crown of a 
number of tenements in this city. The 
members of the corporation, lotting these 
from year to year only, as his lordship's 
agents, to electors at low rents, operate 
so far on their fears and n( fo^>ities as to 
control their independence: to secure their 
own houses, they care not whom they sf;nd 
to reside in the house of the nition.''^^ 

Anot'MT notable example of patrons' 
borough was Grampound. "The Freemen 
of this borough have been known to boast 
<:l' receiving three hundred guineas a man 
for their votes at one election."^* 

The extent of the influence of proprie- 
tors and patrons may be appreciated when 
we realize that an independent borough 
was such an exception that it called forth 
special comment. In speaking of the bor- 



"Ibib..V.,218-9. 
"Ibid., III» 114. 
"Ibid., 111,245. 



ough of Exeter, Burley says: "This is one 
of the few places in Great Britain which, 
in parliamentary language, is called an 
open city, from its not being under the 
influence of a nobleman or any other in- 
dividual."^^ The evil of the system is 
aptly put in the following: "It is insult- 
ing to the mind of a great and powerful 
nation to be told that there are not more 
than two hundred individuals in the 
country who are competent to choose a 
great majority of the legislators by whom 
they are to be governed. Seventy-three 
boroughs which send double that numbei- 
of members are the personal property of 
individuals, and 474 out of G58 who com- 
pose the whole House of Commons, are re- 
turned by the nomination or personal in- 
fluence of about 200 peers and opulent 
commoners."^® Excluding Welsh and 
Scotcli boroughs, a study of the 206 En- 
glish boroughs shows that 107 were pro- 
prietors', 60 were jvatrons' and only 38 
were o])en or independent boroughs. Of 
the ])atrons' boroughs, 43 had fewer than 
1,000 voters; 26 fewer than 100; 21 
fewer than 50; 6 fewer than 20, and 2 
fewer than 10. Of the proprietors' bor- 
ouglis, the highest number of voters was 
350; 9 had fewer than 100; C fewer than 
50; 3 fewer than 20, and 2 fewer than 10. 
While the average number of voters for 
the open borough was about 4,000. 

Such was the system under which 
George Ill's Parliaments were elected, 
those Parliaments that passed the "Stamp 
Act," the "Townshed Acts," the "Boston 
Port Bill," and all the measures for con- 
ducting the war against the colonies. 
This was the system that continued in 
England untU the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The above is the justification of the state- 
ments made in the article in the October 



"Hurley's Rep. Hist., 1, 135. 
"Oldfield'8 Rep. Hist., V., 218. 
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number of the Journal. Theoretically, 
the House of Commons was made up of 
the representatives of the English people; 
actually it was made up of the repre- 



sentatives of the rich borough 
ers. Theoretically, the English 
pie were self-governing; actually, 
were governed by a few aristocrats. 
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.THE SCHOOL ROOM 



THE CUSTOMS AND LAWS OF THE 
SAXONS. 



LYDIA R. BLAICH. 



The Saxons recognized four great 
classes of society — the noblemen, known 
as aethelings or chieftains; the freemen, 
who wore their hair long enough to fall 
upon their shoulders; the freedmen, who 
purchased or merited release from bond- 
age; and the serf whose hair was closely 
cropped. 

The leaders wore garments of scaly ar- 
mor, which was made of rings locked to- 
gether upon a leathern doublet. They 
carried large shields rimmed with iron, 
long spears, sharp pointed daggers and 
mighty battle-axes beset with dreaded 
iron spikes. 

Although fighting was the main occu- 
pation, so much so that "it was unmanly 
to gain by sweat what one could earn by 
blood," yet other labors had to be called 
upon to furnish means of living. Little 
plots of ground were tilled in the forest, 
cattle were pastured and wild beasts were 
hunted and trapped in the great woodland 
belts. 

In the middle of the clearing stood the 
little village. Each marksman, or free- 
man, owned a little shanty, a barnyard 
and some cattle. This was all the private 
property a man could possess. Outside 
the group of houses lay some farmland, 
pastures and meadows; the whole was sur- 
rounded by virgin forests. These pas- 



tures, farmland and forests were distrib- 
uted proportionately to the people for a 
year at a time by the village council. The 
land belonged to the village as a whole 
and was redistributed annually to keep 
the men ' from becoming too much at- 
tached to certain acres of land. Each vil- 
lage possessed a definite amount of forest, 
and to go beyond the boundary of it was 
a crime. The bounding line was indicated 
by trees rudely carved with the symbol or 
coat of arms of the village to which it be- 
longed; such as an eagle, a raven, an owl, 
a deer, a boar, etc. What do we do now-a- 
days to keep strangers out of private prop- 
erty? Put up a barb wire fence or a sign 
board on a tree, "twenty-five dollars fine 
for hunting or trespassing on these prem- 
ises," do we not? In olden times the 
trespasser stood in awe of old GrendaL 
the man-eater, whose business it was to 
bring deserved punishment to the crimi- 
nal. Was that any worse than being torn 
to shreds by a barb wire fence? However, 
I like this protection and regard for peo- 
ple's private property, because every one 
has rights that should be respected by you 
and by me. 

In those days pigs were turned out to 
fatten on the acorns of the forest. I fear 
if that were attempted to-day in the 
youngest Saxon country, the poor animals 
would starve. We have not dealt so rev- 
erently with our forests. The people liv- 
ing near the sea and loving it, earned their 
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livelihood by fishing, which occupation, 
bringing them into contact with the dash 
and roll of the waves and tempests, af- 
forded more pleasure than quiet rural 
duties. 

The chief of the village had his hall in 
the midst of the smaller houses, and since 
by his high office lie became the greatest 
servant of the people, his house was open 
to all comers. 

Whenever a new law had to be made or 
justice had to be dealt out, an assembly 
of the freemen was called in the open 
air on a neighboring hill, near some monu- 
mental stone or under a sacred tree. 
Every free householder had a right to take 
part, and they discussed their village and 
tribal affairs as earnestly as our Senators 
and Representatives do our State or na- 
tional affairs. Perhaps they never spoke 
of an act passing "unanimously;" but in 
mentioning such an event they would say, 
'^e all clashed our swords,'' which was 
their way of expressing perfect agreement. 
Such meetings were called moot-courts, 
and every freeman felt it his sacred duty 
to do his part in the courts. Why do not 
we, too, permit all men to help directly in 
making our laws ? Does every man in our 
day have a voice in the government? 
How? 

In those days there were no kings; no 
man called another a superior; all were 
equal; and "to be a freeman was as good 
as to be a king." Do you know any coun- 
try to-day where these same sentiments 
are held? 

Whenever the tribes joined together in 
a war, the noblemen or aethelings of the 
various tribes cast lots. Whoever drew 
the right lot was commander for the time 
being. Afterward each tribe was again 
independent of every other. In a way 
this independence was nice, but do you 

2 



not wisli they had joined their forces in 
times of peace as well, making one great 
brotherhood or mighty nation out of the 
many little tribes? But those old ances- 
tors did love freedom so much that they 
were afraid if they united at all times, one 
tribe or one man would become more 
powerful than the others. However, to- 
day, Americans — yes, and the Germans, 
too — have learned that "in union there 
is strength," and if people are rightly 
minded, there is no sacrifice of freedom 
either.' But the world has been a long 
time learning that lesson, and how it was 
learned, little by little, you shall hear in 
the near future. 

What songs did these primitive folk 
sing and what books did they read? War 
songs were their special delight; for all 
other songs they felt contempt. Their 
books were scarce, indeed, for they had 
no writing material, but they were not 
totally unacquainted with the alphabet, 
which they borrowed in part from the Eo- 
mans, changing ,. the letters so as to make 
them look like strange signs, called runes. 
These were inscribed on door-jambs, lin- 
tels, wooden tablets, stone monuments, 
swords and metal utensils; and since boys 
did not go to school to learn reading and 
writing, the majority of people did not 
know their meaning, and as is generally 
true in cases of ignorance, they felt a little 
superstitious about them and held them in 
great awe, "for the gods could read them," 
and it was thought best for ordinary men 
not to meddle with them. Many of these 
runic characters were mere signs, some- 
times remotely resembling some natural 
object. Their books were the bark of 
trees; especially did the beech form a 
favorite register. How much this make>i 
us think of the habit some people have 
of cutting their own initials or those of 
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some other person's name on the trunks 
of trees or on railings protecting public 
property, and I am sorry to add, even on 
the counters in library rooms. There is 
no excuse for such things now-a-days. 
We have writing material in abundance. 

There are bright poetic spots in the 
Saxon story as well as gloomy ones. The 
month of May, which, with its snow-white 
blossoms, dresses the world in a garment 
of purity, was known to them as the milk 
month. May, for us, recalls green pas- 
tures newly made, lowing cattle enjoying 
again the delights of outdoor feeding and 
living, and we rejoice that the Saxons se- 
lected such a pastoral name, while we are 
surprised that so warlike a people ever 
thought of such things. Contrar}' to the 
Greeks, they worshiped the sun as a god- 
dess and the moon as a god. 

Why should a Saxon sing — 

"My ship is my sister, 
My horse is my brother. ' ' 

Their ships carried them to foreign 
fields of conquest. Many a keel, capable 
of holding a few more than a hundred 
men, was rowed across to neighboring 
islands by hardy warriors. 

The horse was the most sacred animal 
to them. White horses were kept at pub- 
lic expense in the groves of the gods. 
Their neighings and snortings were inter- 
preted into phophecies. The earliest Teu- 
tonic leaders that set out for England were 
the Jutes, Hengist and Horsa, two names 
meaning the stallion and the mare. Over 
their keel floated the banner of the white 
horse. Some of the Saxons believed they 
were descendents from some particular 
animal or plant, such as the wolf, bear, 
horse, whale, ash, raven, boar. Many bore 
names indicating a plant or animal ances- 
tor; e. g., Wulf, Ethelwulf, Eofer (boar), 
Thornings (sons of the thorn), Wylfings 



(sons of the wolf). Whenever the Saxons 
were not occupied in defending them- 
selves against an enemy they engaged in 
piratical robbery of surrounding peoples. 
It seemed absolutely impossible for the 
various clans to establish a peaceable 
union among themselves; hence many 
emigrated to foreign lands, and it web not 
till after several centuries of hard-fought 
conquests, followed in turn by other years 
of oppression by an autside foe, that they 
could dream of a brotherhood of Saxons. 



BEZALEEL-A GEOGRAPHY STORY. 

MRS. B. E. OLCOTT. 

I wonder if there is anyone in this class 
who does not like to go to school! I shall 
not ask you to confess; instead Til tell 
you a true story about some one who does 
care to go to school, cares very, very much. 

Turn, in your geography^ to the largest 
map of Africa and find Liberia. Point to 
the city of Monrovia. Do you see any 
other city in Liberia? Very few maps show 
any other, but there is one called City 
of Cape Palmas, and it is next in size to 
Monrovia. 

You can see the cape called Cape 
Palmas, and you can easily fancy the city 
marked there too. 

In that city is a mission, school con- 
ducted by Bishop Taylor. Years ago, the 
good bishop tried a plan to gather native 
children into his classes. He offered to 
give sugar and crackers to every child 
who brought a bundle of fagots to the 
mission. He wished to . get acquainted 
with the children; the sugar and crackers 
were a very great treat and tempted them 
to come. 

. One day a little boy came with fagots. 
The bishop knew by the mark on his fore- 
head that he belonged to the Gribo tribe. 
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This mark was a great scar made by cut- 
ting a long, deep, perpendicular gash 
with short oblique cuts leading to it from 
«ach side, so that it somewhat resembled 
the backbone of a fish. This is the tribe 
mark and by it the Gribos may always be 
known, for no matter how wrinJded and 
old they grow, that scar is always plain. 

His mother, Habe, came with this little 
boy, and the bishop, after giving sugar 
and crackers to the child, said to her, 
"Give me your boy to be my school boy/' 

"No," said Habe. 

"He will be very happy, he will learn 
much, he will grow up good and kind. 
Won't you let him be my school boy?'' 

^^o, no," said Habe, "his father does 
not want him to be a school boy." 

"Tell his father to come with him to- 
morrow and the boy shall have more sugar 
and crackers," said the wise bishop. 

The next day the boy came again and 
his father, Kivia, with him. 

"Give me your boy to be my school 
boy," said the bishop. 

^^0," said Kivia stubbornly. 

He plead earnestly, but still Kivia said, 
^^o! no!" So at last the bishop declared 
solemnly: "I will ask my Father for your 
boy and He will give him to me for my 
school boy." 

"Who is your Father?" asked Kivia. 

'^y Father is the Great God," said the 
bishop impressively. He is your Father, 
too, and I want to teach your son to know 
Him." 

^TTour Father shall not give you my 
son," declared Kivia, and he took the boy 
away with him. 

At home Kivia said to Habe, "We will 
send our son far away to my sister, then 
the bishop's father can not find him." 



So they sent the child a twelve-day's 
journey into the interior and felt trium- 
phant. But soon after he arrived there 
the boy was so terribly bitten by an alliga- 
tor that it seemed he must die. • Kivia and 
Habe were very sorrowful; they carried 
the sick child back to the bishop. 

"You have cared for many sick people 
and made ihem well, won't you cure our 
boy, too?" 

'TU try," promised the bishop. 

In three months the bishop sent for 
Kivia. "Here is your child; he is well and 
can go home now." • 

Then Kivia said, "I have no money, but 
my heart longs to pay you, so you may 
have my son for a school boy." 

"I told you my Father would give him 
to me! My Father is great and He loves 
us all!" 

The bishop named the boy Bezaleel, 
and he grew up in the mission scliool, 
faithful and true. 

Bezaleel wished with all his heart to 
teach his people, so as soon as he was old 
enough he took a band of singers and 
went to a native village and preached. He 
went to that village four times and always 
preached the same sermon. The fifth 
time he went, the head man of the village 
met him and asked, "What are you going 
to tell us?" 

"Just what I told you before," said 
Bezaleel, "I do not know anything else." 

"Then you need not come," said the 
native. "The bishop tells us different 
things. We like him but we do not want 
to hear you any more." 

Bezaleel was troubled. "I must learn 
more so I can talk ^as the bishop does," he 
said. "I must go to America to school." 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 

SALIVARY DIGESTION. 

CHARLES D. NASON, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY* 
TRI- STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The longest war in the world's history, 
a war which is even yet waging with in- 
tense activity, but whose varied fortunes 
are not chronicled in the newspapers, is 
the conflict between the scientific and the 
humanistic studies. Now the one, now 
the other side is in the ascendant. Up to 
the present time, the elementan^ school 
has been comparatively free from the ill 
effects of this struggle because it is gen- 
erally recognized that the first function of 
the elementary school is to place in the 
hands of its pupils the instruments by 
means of which further advance in educa- 
tion is possible. But with the enrichment 
of the elementary school curriculum, the 
conflict between the scientific and the hu- 
manistio studies must now be given 
earlier in the school course. At present 
the advocates of the humanistic curricu- 
lum occupy a coign of vantage in that 
even the real, or scientific, subjects in the 
elementary curriculum are treated in a 
manner characteristic of the humanistic 
studies. There is little contact with real 
things, and geography, physiology, and 
even arithmetic are studied chiefly from 
textbooks. 

No subject has suffered more by this 
defect of method than physiology. This 
results partly from the fact that physiol- 
ogy proper is not taught ver\^ extensively 
in the schools. Hygiene and anatomy oc- 
cupy most of the time of the teacher of 
physiology. Like physics and chemistry, 
which are tributary to it, physiology is an 
experimental science and should be 
taught as such. Sciences taught as sci- 
ences give rise to that scientific concep- 
tion of things which becomes more and 
more necessary with the increasing com- 



plexity of the industrial and social world. 
For anything like an adequate under- 
standing of physiological processes an un- 
derstanding of physics and chemistry is 
doubtless necessary, but much can be 
done to make intelligible to children of 
the grammar grades the process of diges- 
tion, and the experiments on which the 
study of digestion is based are of such an 
elementary character that they may be in- 
troduced into the classroom. In this 
paper on salivary digestion, it is supposed 
that the children have studied the anat- 
omy of the mouth with the hygiene of the 
teeth, and are now ready for the consid- 
eration of the physiology of digestion. 

The chief aim of digestion is to render 
the food soluble so that it may be ab- 
sorbed into the system. This is accom- 
plished by chewing the food and mixing 
it with numerous liquids, and the final 
expulsion of insoluble substances. In the 
process of digestion the chemical char- 
acter of the food is* corapletelv changed, 
only water and soluble salts entering un- 
changed into the body. In these changes 
the saliva plays a prominent part. When 
food comes into the mouth, the saliva 
spontaneously begins to flow, and it may 
even flow copiously (i. e., our mouths may 
^^•ater), when certain articles are merely 
thought of, as for example, lemons, pick- 
les, etc. As an illustration of this fact, 
one mischievous boy in the class volun- 
teered the information that he could stop 
a street band by conspicuously' sucking a 
lemon in front of the players. 

If possible, a drop of saliva should be 
placed on a glass slide and viewed through 
a high power microscope. With care, 
the children will be able to make out the 
little patches of translucent matter which 
move slowly across the field of view. 
These are little formless cell? resembling 
a piece of very soft jelly which can move 
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about at will simply by putting out pro- 
cesses on the side toward which they wish 
to move and by drawing in the processes 
on the other side. Thus they are akin to 
the white blood-corpuscles that act as 
scavengers in the blood vessels by de- 
vouring any disease germs which may get 
into the circulation. Also, they will see 
little lifeless scales which have broken 
away from the walls of the mouth and 
correspond to the dandruff in the hair or 
to the scales of dead skin that may be 
scraped from the palm of the hand. 

But we are further to inquire, "What 
is the action of this fluid?" The saliva 
is principally of use as a mechanical agent 
in that it helps in swallowing by moisten- 
ing the food. This flow is considerable, 
and in the course of a day may amount to 
one or two quarts. This large quantity of 
saliva passing through the mouth may de- 
posit some of its chemicals on the teeth, 
forming what is known as "tartar." Be- 
sides rendering the food slippery so that it 
slides easily down the esophagus, it is of 
use in enabling us to taste dry substances, 
for, without it, we could not taste our 
food unless it were previously moistened. 
But aside from these uses, it has a chemi- 
cal work to perform in the mouth. It 
changes starchy foods into grape sugar. 
A very simple way of testing this fact is 
to chew for some minutes a piece of dr}% 
unsweetened cracker. The salivary action 
is so gradual that the chewing must be 
carried on for a few moments before the 
cracker becomes distinctly sweet. Starch 
itself does not dissolve, so that if it were 
not changed to sugar, it would remain in 
the mouth until the hard lump was swal- 
lowed. Now, if you take whole grains of 
wheat and chew them for some time there 
will result a ball of gum which represents 
the wheat minus the oil and the starch, 
which has been changed to sugar. What 



is left is the gluten, which is not acted 
upon by the saliva. The power that saliva 
has to make this ciiange of starch into 
sugar is due to a ferment in it, the action 
of which can be destroyed by previous 
boiling. But, as it is a diflScult task even 
for a professional physiologist to explain 
the action of the digestive ferments, it. is 
scarcely worth while to lay much stress 
on this fact. 

But the action of the saliva may be 
more strikingly demonstrated. The ma- 
terials required for the experiment are as 
follows: (a) A supply of saliva which has 
been filtered so that it is a thick, watery 
fluid. The saliva should be procured out 
of school hours by the pupils, and in col- 
lecting it they will easily discover the 
openings of the parotid, sublingual, and 
submaxillary glands. They will also 
probably remember having sometime seen 
it spurting from under the tongues of 
people who were talking, (b) There is 
needed a very thin paste, preferably of 
potato starch, (c) some grape sugar, or 
glucose. Ordinary cane-sugar would do, 
but it would necessitate the previous boil- 
ing with hydrochloric acid, which would 
needlessly complicate the experiment. 
Moreover, the presence of even a minute 
quantity of acid will prevent the action of 
saliva, (d) Some potassium hydroxide, 
(e) a little cupric sulphate, which is blue 
vitriol dissolved in water, and (f) a dilute 
solution of iodine, should be at hand. 
There should also be provided half a 
dozen test-tubes, about six inches long, 
costing ten or fifteen cents. 

Before coming into the class room, the 
wise teacher will carefully go over the ex- 
periments to gain facility in such elemen- 
tary acts as holding a' test-tube in one 
hand and pouring from a bottle with the 
other. The procedure is as follows: Take 
up the bottle first in the left hand, remove 
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the stopper with the palm and little finger 
of the right hand, then take the bottle in 
the right hand without laying down the 
stopper, and then take the test-tube in the 
left hand. After arranging some device 
to hold the test-tubes in a prominent 
place before the class, we are ready for 
the experiments. 

Experiment 1. Into some sugar solu- 
tion pour as much again of the potassium 
hydroxide and add two or three drops of 
the cupric sulphate. The liquid becomes 
blue. If now it is boiled, a deep yellow 
powder sinks to the bottom. This is 
known as Trommei'^s test for sugar. 

Experiment 2. Repeat Experiment I, 
using instead of the sugar solution, the 
starch solution and the saliva in separate 
tubes. A blue powder will be deposited. 
On heating, the precipitate in the starch 
solution will become black, while that in 
the tube containing saliva will dissolve, 
giving to the fluid a violet color. 

Experiment 3. Pour into a tube some 
starch solution and about a third as much 
saliva, shake well and place for a few 
minutes in front of a register, or warm 
gently over a flame to the temperature of 
the interior of the body (about 100 de- 
grees Fahr.). On adding the potassium 
hydroxide and cupric sulphate, the mix- 
ture becomes blue, and, on boiling, the 
yellow precipitate appears as in Experi- 
ment 1, the test for sugar. 

Experiment 4. To some of the starch 
paste add a little of the iodine solution. 
It changes to a blue color. This is the 
most common test for starch. 

Experiment 6. Take a little of the di- 
gested starch from the tube of Experi- 
ment 3 and add iodine solution. There is 
no change, indicating that all the starch 
has been converted into sugar. 

In these experiments, we have learned 
first the test for sugar, and then have 



seen that there is none in the starch nor 
in the saliva, but that it appears as soon 
as these are mixed. Also, we have seen 
that the starch completely disappears 
after the solution has been acted upon for 
a few minutes by the saliva. The infer- 
ence should, of course, be drawn by the 
pupil. Although the experiments have 
taken some time, the facts they have 
brought forth are so strongly presented 
that the time has been more profitably 
employed than if spent in mere textbook 
instruction. It will materially help if the 
next class composition period is devoted 
to the preparation of an account of diges- 
tion as it is carried on in the mouth. 



BEGINNERS' BOTANY IN WINTERTIME. 



HORACE ELLIS. 



Those of us who listened to the sensi- 
ble address of Dr. Coulter before the City 
Superintendents^ Association last Novem- 
ber, realized more fully a week afterwards 
than was possible to appreciate at the mo- 
ment, that we had heard the words of one 
who spoke true things. 

Some bold promontories of thought in 
that address jutted out into the dead sea 
of ordinary reflection — too abrupt to be 
outlined or measured with accuracy in a 
moment. One of the most valuable of his 
many useful suggestions was his clearly 
defined statement of the difference be- 
tween science and the language of science. 
This was not valuable especially because 
of its newness, but rather because of its 
strangeness. And why strange? In this 
age of fluctuating pedagogical thought — 
this learn-to-do-by-doing age, this labora- 
tory method age, it is not only surprisiug 
but almost startling for any one to defend 
the use of a textbook in the acquisition of 
scientific lore. Yet here was such a de- 
fense — and none could gainsay its 
strength. 
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However, the science work of our 
school involves various considerations. 
SoHie radical writers, disclaiming discour- 
tesy, have openly declared against female 
science teachers, fespecially in botany, sub- 
mitting as a reason therefor, the hack- 
neyed assertion that science work is com- 
njunion with nature. Such persons, as a 
rule, associate nature-communion with 
those other less enjoyable, yet, as they 
reason, inevitable habits of wire-fence- 
climbing, brook-leaping, and the like. A 
fatal delusion, this! Sex is not a pre- 
requisite for science teaching. A scien- 
tific spirit in any honest, educated man or 
woman will assist young people in seeing 
and interpreting natural phenomena, and 
this, I surmise, may contribute not a lit- 
tle to the future happiness of the persons 
immediately concerned. 

Fortunately for plant-study, though 
hygienic pursuits may suffer, the aimless 
rambling in the woods can not be in- 
dulged now for a few months. The "day 
in the woods" has its decided advantages 
to school children, but such benefits are 
not, as popularly fancied, of a strictly bio- 
logic character. Nor may it be attributed 
to the teacher, for wrong, that they come 
short of expectation. Why, for a mo- 
ment, suppose it possible that young 
minds can drink in and assimilate the 
scores of phenomena intruding upon 
them with every outdoor step? Henry 
Thoreau^s most enticing description re- 
lates to an ant fights — a battle royal, with 
its light brigades, its old guards, its gladi- 
ators; but this description emanated from 
data patiently and carefully gathered. 
He did not "just see" the fight and then 
pass 'on. His own confession makes him 
an eager eye-witness for hours of the 
"frightful carnage." It is but the old 
pedagogical maxim of the Roman scholars 
— Repetitio mater studiorum est. 



These winter months furnish ample op- 
portunity to put to the test, by careful ex- 
perimentation, by long-continued watch- 
ing, many sacred tenets of scientific dis- 
ciples; to note intenser and richer attri- 
butes of the phenomena of our summer 
environment; to prove the falsity of such 
theories as require, for instance, the study 
of botany to give place to other subjects 
during the winter season, under the 
strange pretext of a scarcity or absence 
of flowers. It has been said that the 
fathers were more thoroughly learned 
than we, though Pilgrim's Progress, Web- 
ster^s spelling book and the Bible consti- 
tuted their libraries. If such were true, it 
may not fail of explanation in the fact 
that they were forced advocates of inten- 
sion in education rather than of exten- 
sion. And does not their experience 
bring its lessons to the teacher to-day? 

As" above suggested, these quiet winter 
months may yield up to the scientifically 
inclined teacher many deep mysteries. 
The best of all botany work is possible, if 
only resource and capability dominate. 

Suppose, for example, the beginners of 
botany undertake something of this sort; 
procure a half dozen quart flower pots and 
as many ordinary white paper bags, the 
mouths of which, when opened, are large 
enough to fit over the top of the pots. 
Get Easter egg dyes and color some of the 
bags deep red, some orange, some purple, 
etc., and one jet black. After having 
planted a few grains of corn, some wheat, 
a few beans and peas, in each pot, inflate 
the colored bags, adjust the open mouth 
to the top of the pot, tying securely, and 
place these in the most favorable posi- 
tion for light. Leave one pot uncovered 
as a guide and also for the lessons which 
may follow by comparison. Subject all 
these pots to precisely the same condi- 
tions, watering none of them from above, 
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but whatever moisture is given them, and 
it should be the same in every case, should 
reach the plant by absorption from the 
plate holding the pot. The uncovered 
pot will indicate to the experimenters the 
time for removing the bags. If care has 
been exercised in the experiment (and no 
experiment possesses the slightest value 
if slothfully performed), some interesting 
facts may appear. It may be possible for 
pupils to know something of the relative 
endurance of plant life; and some impres- 
sions as to the unilateral development of 
plants under abnormal conditions may be 
formed. Watch carefully the plants as 
well as the top of the soil under the red 
bag. Compare the degree of moisture in 
the soil of the various pots. Note the 
relative height and color of the plants. 
Study the apparent strength of the differ- 
ent kinds of plants in the same pot. 
Watch for tinges of color in the tender 
stems. 

A?ter having made the obsen^ations in- 
dicated, and others like them, try some- 
thing further with the same plants. Ask 
an ingenious boy — some "thoroughly (?) 
depraved, reeking with nicotine" lad 
would doubtless be glad to serve you — to 
construct a simple machine like the cut. 




should be about 18 inches high; the cross- 
beam, T, not more than 6 or 7 inches 
long. The pulleys, PP, may be con- 
structed from silk thread spools, and the 
weight, W, should be only sufSciently 
heavy to hold the silk thread, attached to 
the top of the plant, taut. With this ma- 
chine endeavor to ascertain the rapidity 
of growth per day, of plants under the 
conditions indicated. This may be done 
by first running the thread through the 
paper bag, bottom first, then, after tying 
the thread to the uppermost bud, the 
bag may be re-adjusted to the pot, when 
the thread may be adapted to the pulleys 
of the machine. 

One can easily see to what extent this 
very interesting experiment may be car- 
ried. One of the most beneficial features 
of it will consist in the pointing out by 
pupils, of consistent objections to results 
obtained. Sweeping conclusions may 
scarcely be indulged by the teacher. Let 
pupils understand the scores of obstacles 
in the way of arriving at too many eternal 
truths. And vet such experimentation 
must not be suffered to degenerate into 
mere opportunities for useless disputa- 
tions. A very slight effort in the line 
here suggested will convince the most 
skeptical of the large possibilities for na- 
ture study work in winter time. 

West Lafavette, Ind. 



Teaching is living intelligence, dealing 
with life. 



If you can do and won^t do, doing 
nothing may be worse than anything you 
can do. 



The upright, S, with a penny ruler 
tacked to one side to serve as a graduate, 



A loving spirit is it^ own reward. Its 
love may not be returned but its love can 
not be lost. The gain of loving and its 
reward is — in loving. 
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PRIMARY LESSONS. 

BY PLOBBNOB BASS. 








The windy March has come now. 

It is a spring month. 

It does not seem much like spring. 

Here is one sign of spring. 

You all know pretty Pussy- Wil- 
low. 

You have often seen her in her 
fur coat. 

Do you know her when she throws 
off this fur coat ? 

Do you know that she is a kind of 
flower ? 



III. 



When it is dark you can not see 

what the wind does. 
Still 3^ou can stay in the house and 

tell that it is blowing. 
You can hear what it does. 
You can hear the windows rattle. 
You hear the wind whistle round 

the house. 
You hear it make music in the 

pine trees. 
Perhaps you can hear a great 

windmill go round and round. 




II. 

What does this picture tell you ? 
How do you know, the wind is 

blowing ? 
Do you know what color the 

wind is? 
Can vou tell how it looks? 
You see the trees bend and the 

leaves fly. You see the boy's 

hat fly off. 
You know the wind is blowing, for 

you can see what it does. 
You can not see the wind itself. 



S\'' 




IV. 

These little girls know the wind is 

blowing. 
They do not need to see it or hear 

it. They can feel it. 
One little girl is trying to walk 

against the wind. 
She can hardly do it. The wind 

is very strong. It almost 

blows her cloak off. 
See the little girl walking with the 

wind. It almost carries her 

ahuig. 
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Does the wind do any good? 
Sometimes it pushes boats across 

the water. 
It turns the wheels of windmills. 
It helps plant many seeds. 
It brings us rain-clouds. 
It helps dry up the earth in spring. 
It blows the waterdrops out of 

clothes on the line. 
Sometimes it plays with you. 
It carries your kite up into the sky. 



r^ 



^^O-- 






VI. 

Sometimes the wind acts like a 

great giant. 
It tears up great trees by the roots. 
It even blows down houses. 
Nothing is able to stand before it. 
Then we call it a cyclone. 
How very powerful it is ! 
Yet we could not see it or hear it 

if nothing were in its way. 
Is it not queer that we can not see 

or hear such a great thing? 




VII. 

The wind does not always come 

from the same place. 
Sometimes it comes from the 

Xorth. . 
Then it brings us cold w^eather. 
That is a message from Jack Frost. 
Sometimes it comes from the South. 
Then it brings us a bit of weather 

from the warm country. 
If it comes from the East it brings 

us damp weather — rain or 

snow. 
The West wind brings us bright, 

clear weather. 




VIII. 

It is now the last of March. 
Some birds have come back to us. 
The robin has been looking about 

a little. 
Perhaps he is looking to see if it 

is time to come to stay. 
The bluebirds have been seen 

here, too. 
How glad we are to see them again. 
What pretty songs they sing to us ! 
I wonder if they are trying to tell 

us about their trip. 
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THE EVASSVILLE SCHOOLS. 

During the past month we had the 
pleasure of visiting the Evansville public 
schools, this being our second visit within 
a year. It gives us great pleasure to note 
the spirit of progress that exists among 
teachers and school officers. Mr. W. A. 
Hester is in his sixth year of service as 
superintendent. When he took charge of 
the schools many of the buildings were 
very poorly lighted, heated and venti- 
lated. While he did not believe that the 
building is all in education, he was thor- 
oughly convinced that without good 
health no pupil can do his best; and that 
pupils who were compelled to sit in rooms 
with bad light, uneven temperature and 
bad ventilation, could not have good 
health; so he began at once to take steps 
to have old buildings remodeled and new 
ones constructed on a plan that would se- 
cure proper heat, light and ventilation. 



In addition to this, teachers and parents 
were urged to do all they could to make 
the school room attractive. Flowers and 
pictures were placed in many of the 
rooms. The old, slick, liquid-slating 
blackboards were replaced by stone-slate 
boards; dingy walls were painted a color 
both restful and pleasing to the eye. 
"Hot-blast-steam" system of heating has 
been placed in five of the buildings of the 
city. A large and commodious high 
school building and neat, comfortable 
offices are located in the same lot, and 
both are a credit to the city. 

We wish to call especial attention to 
the beneficial results obtained by the hot- 
steam-blast system over the old stove and 
hot air from furnaces. About the same 
number of rooms are heated by each of 
the two systems with the following result, 
which we copy from the Superintendent's 
report: 

During last school year there were fifty- 
nine school children who wei-e aflSlicted 
with diphtheria or scarlet fever. Of these, 
fifty (nearly elg-hty-five per cent) sat in 
rooms heated by stoves or furnaces, while 
nine (about fifteen per cent) sat in rooms 
heated by the more modern system. Thus 
during its first year's trial in our schools the 
system proved that a child fortunate enough 
to be seated in a room heated and venti- 
lated by this plan stood eighty-)Jve chances 
in a hundred of escaping the dread diseases 
of diphtheria and scarlet fever, while in the 
buildings heated after the older methods he 
would have stood but fifteen chanced of 
escape. 

The record for the first four and a half 
months of the present school year Is even 
better than last year's record. There have 
been reported by the health board thirty- 
seven cases of contagion among the school 
children. Of these thirty-two (about eighty- 
seven per cent) have been located in build- 
ings heated with stoves and furnaces, while 
but five (about thirteen per cent.) in rooms 
heated and ventilated by the hot-blast-steam 
system. 
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We here present a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health, who 
has personally investigated the systems of 
school-room heating and ventilating in 
vogue in this city. His letter is as follows: 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 29, 1809. 

Prof. W. A. Hester, Superintendent Public 

Schools, EvansvlUe, Ind.: 

Dear Sir— I write to offer through you to 
the citizens of Evansville the congratula- 
tions of the State Board of Health on ac- 
count of leading tlie State in the matter of 
sanitary school houses. Your Board of Edu- 
cation, in building school houses according 
to sanitary principles, are wisely applying 
well known scientific laws. This means 
economy for the private and public pocket 
and also a fuller measure of happiness for 
those homes which are blessed with chil- 
dren. By far the greater number of our 
school houses are so constructed as to deny 
to the pupils pure air, even temperature and 
proper light. This, of course, is wicked ex- 
travagance, for to deny conditions of health 
demanded by nature can not be else ttian 
wicked and it Is extravagance, because un- 
healthy surroundings prevent study and 
progress. As we send our childivn to school 
that they may study and obtain an educa- 
tion, it is not good business to place them 
in an environment which prevents tlie end 
desired. 

The wisdom in ventilating school houses 
with fans, propelled by power, appears 
when it is known that it is practically im- 
possil)le to properly ventilate large school 
houses in any other way. This being true, 
and as it is further true that childix^n must 
have an abundance of perfectly pure air if 
they are to be healthy and make highest 
progress in stnay, it follows that it is a 
wise economy to always use fans propelled 
by engines in large school houses. It is 
hardly possible that an educated and pro- 
gressive community like Evansville con- 
tains any old fogies wlio would oppose sur- 
rounding school cliildren with the vei-y best 
conditions of life. Such, however, if they 
exist, must be patiently dealt with and 
taught true economy and practical business. 

The State Board of Health earnestly hopes 
that Evansville will continue this good work 



until it can be said that her every school 
house is perfectly sanitary. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Dr. J. N. HURTY, 

Secretary. 

We are glad to be able to call attention 
to these matters of school sanitation in 
this way. We hope that school boards 
and school officers who expect to build or 
remodel buildings will take the pains to 
investigate these matters before begin- 
ning their work. Every teacher is deeply 
concerned in having the best of sanitary 
conditions as a basis for the work of in- 
structing. Let us all urge the proper au- 
thorities to do all that can be done to pro- 
vide these conditions. We are sure that 
Superintendent Hester and the Evans- 
ville school board deserve great credit for 
the work they have done in this direction. 

But this is only a good start for a 
school. There must be teachers led by a 
superintendent who has proper ideals of 
what it is to teach. There are now about 
21G teachers in the Evansville schools, 
counting special teachers. The Superin- 
tendent began his work by emphasizing 
one phase of work. While other phases 
were not slighted, this one received 
especial attention. He began by tr}dng 
to create a taste for good reading, and 
during the first year he succeeded in plac- 
ing in the schools about 2,400 copies of 
books for supplemental reading. The 
following year circulating libraries were 
introduced. He also had the teachers 
give special attention to numl)er work 
during this year. The aim was to make it 
concrete, especially in the lower grade, 
by using weights, measures and other 
objects. 

The next subject emphasized was that 
of language, and following this, nature 
work. This year expression in reading 
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and literary interpretation are receiving 
especial attention. 

As a help to the teachers in this work, 
they called Prof. S. H. Clark to give them 
a course of lectures on reading and liter- 
ary interpretation. It will be remembered 
that he is the author of the book used in 
the t^achers^ reading circle this year. The 
teachers feel that they were greatly 
helped by his lectures. 

This plan of procedure shows that the 
Superintendent and his teachers have 
learned "to labor and to wait.^' Many 
persons labor enough but they become 
discouraged and give up because they do 
not see immediate results. Growth that 
is worth having is slow. Learn to wait. 

What we saw in our visiting was not 
perfection but it was the disposition to 
attain unto perfection. Much has been 
gained by this quiet and wise course. 
Many are doing good work, some are 
struggling, a few are floundering. All are 
striving* and are "faced the right way.'' 
The Superintendent accepts for the time 
uncomplainingly the best that the teacher 
can do, but his constant aim is to help to 
secure the better. 

With this steady pull for the higher the 
schools will continue to grow as they have 
grown in the last five years. 



TEACHERS AND W OMENS CLUBS, 

At the last Stat^ Teachers' Association 
a pai>er was read by one of the, leading 
women in club life among the women of 
our own State, as well as of America. The 
writer lamented the fact that so "few 
teachers are enrolled among the members 
of the various women's clubs. In making 
her investigations the writer stated that 
she took the school directory of Indian- 
apolis in one hand and the list of mem- 
bers of the several clubs in the other. 



and to her surprise she found compara- 
tively few names on both lists. In behalf 
of these teachers, the Journal would like 
to say a few words as to the cause of this 
state of facts arrayed. In Indianapolis, 
and this was taken as a typical condition 
in every city by the writer above referred 
to, the club women are largely women of 
leisure. The club is more a social gather- 
ing than otherwise, and few members 
other than those upon program give par- 
ticular study to the topic under consider- 
ation. It is not because the teacher is 
averse to such gathering, but it is utterly 
impossible for her to do much outside the 
daily demands of her school room duties. 
The first reform then necessary is a re- 
adjustment of the school affairs so that 
the teacher may have a little time for 
such helpful associations. In another 
way the teacher is incapacitated from at- 
tendance upon such clubs is her physical 
condition at the close of her daily work. 
The great demands made upon the 
teacher taxes her physical strength to its 
utmost almost daily, so some hours of 
quiet rest is imperative. The work of the 
school room must be the first thing in 
the teacher's mind. It is her life work 
and into it she puts her best endeavor. 
Nothing would be permitted to interfere 
with this by those in authority. The hour 
at which these club meetings are held 
practically excludes the teacher. We have 
noted with some care the hour almost uni- 
versally falls * within the regular school 
hours of the day, but this would lead one 
to conclude that since the members are 
generally women of leisure, the "after- 
noons" is the time usually set apart for 
all socials, receptions, etc. Two things 
need to be changed to make these 
women's clubs a greater factor for public 
good than they so far have attained. They 
need to stand upon a broader footing, 
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and no one should feel herself excluded 
on account of her social standing. Many 
of these clubs are so exclusive in their 
membership that persons feel themselves 
practically shut out from them should 
they not have a particular social standing. 
If these clubs were like the church, open 
to everyone who felt the need of their 
helpfulness, the first great step for their 
advancement would be taken. We now 
and then hear a cry for "fewer hours for 
the children/' but equally imperative is 
the need of some readjustment of the 
teacher's work, so that she may mingle 
among her sisters in the club room, giving 
to them the same uplift she imparts to 
the children. As the Journal sees it, both 
the women's clubs and the teacher are 
too exclusive, the first by choice, the other • 
by sheer force of circumstances. Extend 
the one and liberate the other and both 
may accomplish what neither can under 
the present conditions. In the city of 
Muncie, Superintendent Snyder has in- 
augurated a plan that has in it great pos- 
sibilities. Manj of his teachers are mem- 
bers of clubs in the city, and to encourage 
them in their attendance he relieves them 
of particular duties in connection with 
the school. The experiment has been well 
received, so we are informed. 



WHERE TO PLACE THE MAIN 
EMPHASIS. 

Language is, indeed, a subtle instrument 
of thought, and, as has been shrewdly 
said, is quite as able to conceal as to re- 
veal thought. We teach that emphasis 
is a subtle spirit that presides over lan- 
guage, and is able to turn it to any desired 
account. It makes our words true or 
false, sweet or bitter. All year we have 
taught that the force and appropriateness 
of our language will depend greatly upon 



where we place the main emphksis. It is 
not language alone which is dependent 
upon emphasis, but teaching takes its 
character from the main emphasis. 
Would it not be well for each of us as 
teachers to ask himself: ^HJpon what do 
I lay the main stress?" What ideas are 
central and determining in all my eflEorts 
with my class? We have observed that 
the several teachers in a particular grade 
may go over the same lesson, eall atten- 
tion to the same points, rehearse the same 
facts and find the same moral, and yet 
make widely different impressions because 
of the difference of emphasis. It is a 
great lesson to learn in teaching to em- 
phasize in proportion to importance. In 
every lesson there are many things that 
are important, but there are some things 
of prime importance. The framework in 
which the narrative is set, the connection 
with the preceding and following events, 
the geography, history and figures of 
speech are important, but chiefly so as 
setting into relation the truths and spirit- 
ual principles contained in the passage. 
The great thing is to draw out and en- 
force the ideas and truths that bear upon 
duty and life. Here should be placed the 
main emphasis in study, in thought, in 
teaching. He is not far from a successful 
teacher who has a keen and correct sense 
of the relative importance of things. The 
world of books has grown too vast for us. 
We must be content to know and to teach 
a little, but let that be something which 
is important; something which is useful, 
stimulating, helpful to mind and heart; 
something from which we learn more of 
life. It is no disgrace to be a man of one 
idea, if the idea is large enough. 

The most comprehensive question for 
the teacher to consider is. Where are we 
putting the main emphasis of our life in 
its total influence on the world? Whether 
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consciously or not, every one is putting 
the main stress of ambition, energj'' and 
aspiration upon some purpose or end in 
life. Whatever that purpose is, determines 
chiefly the quality and range of our in- 
fluence and usefulness among the chil- 
dren under our tuition. Where we make 
ourselves strong in character-building, 
we shall be strong for influence and 
service. We can not build one kind of 
character in ourselves and another kind 
in our pupils. AVhere we lay the main 
stress upon our own lives we shall lay the 
main stress of our influence upon other 
lives. These two things — ^a man's forma- 
tion of himself and his part in the forma- 
tion of other men — go together, and we 
can no more separate them than we can 
untangle the closely-woven web of so- 
ciety. There are many things in teaching 
which are important, but there are a few 
things transcendently important. The 
formation of a character built upon the 
truths of sympathy and usefulness and 
the exertion of an elevating and helpful 
influence which can spring only from 
such a character, is an aim so high that 
we should lay upon it the main stress of 
thought and energy. If we give this truth 
a chief place in our minds and the main 
emphasis in our teaching, we shall present 
the most helpful view of life in a way that 
will be of eternal moment to the young. 



THE USE OF PICTURES. 

A foreigner who traveled extensively in 
this country said that this is a picture- 
loving country. He found the walls of 
the rough cabin in the far west adorned 
with cheap lithographs or with cuttings 
from illustrated newspapers that were as 
carefully studied and as fully enjoyed as 
were the city parlors though decorated 
with india-proof engravings^ or costly 



paintings. He makes this trite remark sls 
the result of his observation: "A poor 
little woodcut may nourish the soul, 
while a costly canvas from the brush of 
one of the most famous artists of our time 
may simply cover the wall with an essen- 
tially valueless representation of a mean- 
ingless and non-significant scene." This 
one phase of this question is in no danger 
of too frequent restatement. There are 
pictures which simply fill space, attract 
the eye, teach no obvious lesson, subserve 
no high purpose, fulfill no true artistic 
mission; and pictures which being things 
of beauty are joys forever. With the 
growth of spirituality, ideality and cul- 
ture there ought to come a power of dis- 
criminating between good pictures and 
bad; but certainly, it seems, that this 
power does not depend upon wealth, age 
or social standing. Whatever the field of 
art, whether it be the Dresden gallery or 
the miner's cabin, art should be some- 
thing more than delineation. When we 
look at a picture we should see something 
more than lines, colors or shapes. A pic- 
ture should illustrate; if possible, it 
should illuminate. If it does not repre- 
sent a high or ideal theme, let it treat a 
commonplace theme in an artistic and 
wholesome way. If so treated, there may 
be shown unconscious beauty and loveli- 
ness, and therefore a divine meaning in 
the commonest objects. Emerson says: 

"In the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings." 

In art we should catch the song and 
not merely represent the mud and scum. 
At any rate, let us not debase onreelves 
and our friends by the association of rep- 
resentations, disagreeable, vulgar or in- 
jurious. Hawthorne, in the Marble Faun, 
says: "If ajrt had not strayed away from 
its legitimate paths and aims, it ought to 
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soften and sweeten the lives of its wor- 
shipers in even a more exquisite degree 
than the contemplation of natural ob- 
jects." We can hardly bring unpreten- 
tious pictures to so high a standard as this 
but we can try to use for ourselves and 
others pictures that have a true or beauti- 
ful character and that make for good. 



CHARACTER AND CULTURE, 

We are laboring wiUi great zeal to pro- 
mote the cause of culture. We educate, 
educate, as same one has said, but whether 
the result is to produce much that can be 
called culture is an open question. Per- 
haps the best criterion to be found is 
found in a comparison of the rising with 
the now adult generation. Are our young 
people showing graces of mind and char- 
acter in more abundant measure than 
their parents? Are their aims higher? 
Is their language better? Are their man- 
ners more gentle and refined? It is not 
our purpose to answer these questions, 
but this we say, that, unless there has 
been an improvement in these several re- 
spects, a vast amount of educational ef- 
fort has not met its full reward. More 
thought may have been given to the 
sharpening of the thinking faculties than 
of liberalizing the sentiments and soften- 
ing the manners. We have introduced 
too much of rivalry into our education 
and represented education too much as a 
preparation for further rivalry in after 
life. If culture is not carried farther than 
we find it to be in certain cases, the reason 
is that the character, the moral nature, 
has not been such as to support and sus- 
tain a truly generous culture. The disci- 
ple of beauty is far from beautiful when 
we get a glimpse of his inner life and es- 
sential aims. He has never learned that 
the prime secret of all beauty in human 



life lies in disinterestedness, in the ability 
to put self aside, and to live in causes and 
principles, and above all, in one's fellow 
beings. Another illustration of this same 
lack of the essential in culture is the mock 
enthusiasm for things that we have 
learned to admire as by rote, to hear the 
jargon of the liievary and artistic coterie, 
and to know how little it all m^ans as 
regards real elevation of character and 
sentiment. We need to devote more con- 
sideration than we have done to the ques- 
tion. What is the true ideal of human life? 
If we can fix upon the true ideal we can 
proceed to educate toward that, and our 
work will then be directed toward some- 
thing that is an end in itself. The knowl- 
edge we impart will be held by a different 
tenure and applied in a different spirit. 
Minds would become more receptive, ow- 
ing both to the superiority of the motive 
set before them and the higher degre^ of 
rationality that the whole system of hu- 
man life and thought would assume. If 
we now set before us as our main object 
the building up of character in all its ele- 
ments, we shall find our progress sure, if 
not rapid, and shall soon discover a 
deeper meaning and value for culture in 
our labors year to year. 



GROWING BIGGER, 

Recently we heard a parent express the 
wish that his child could stand still and 
be a cliild always. Wisely has the poet 
sung: 

*'A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it." 

But we take it that the poet's interest 
in the children was in their being more, 
and knowing more and doing more to-day 
than they did yesterday. It is in the 
growth, the progress, the advances in 
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childhood that our chief interest in child- 
hood lies. Xot long since, a little tot of 
three summers, who desired to do some- 
thing, was put off by his father. "When 
may I do it, tnen," was asked. "When 
you are bigger," replied the father. And 
the child, with the keen insight of child- 
hood, answered, "Well, papa, I am 
bigger." It is this notion of "bigger" 



that must keep. us all, adults as well as 
the child, in the line of growth and ad- 
vancement. So as we deal with children 
the idea of growth must be kept con- 
stantly in mind, and whatever conduces 
to its proper growth helps him and puts 
him on a plane higher to-day than the 
one he occupied yesterday. 
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OBITUARY. 

Elmer E. Griffith, associate professor of 
English in Indiana University, died at the 
home of his sister, ^Irs. Sulser, Madison, 
Ind., Fel)riia.r5' lo, 1900, of consumption. 
Mr. Griffith was gn^aduated from the Vevay 
high school and I. U., 1885, leading his class 
in this institution, which was an exception- 
ally strong one. He taught in the high 
school of this city in 1885-6; from this place 
he was called to the super! n tendency of the 
Frankfort schools. In 1888 he was the can- 
didate of his party for State supeilntendent 
In 1891 he was calico to the superin tendency 
of the school for the blind in this city. In 1894 
he resigned this position to study two years 
in Harvard. A year ago, feeling himself 
in faiUng health, he obtained a year's leave 
of absence for travel in the West. No ma- 
terial Improvement came to him, so he de- 
tei'mlned to return home to die. He leaves 
a wife and one son who have the sympathy 
of his large circle of friends. Mr. Griffith 
ranlved among the foremost educators of 
the day and his loss in educational circles 
will be Iteenly felt. 

Mrs. Florence W. Cotton, wife of F. A. 
Cotton, Deputy State Superintendent, died 
at her home in this city February 15, of 
pneumonia. She was sick but four days 
and her sudden and unexi>ected death came 
as a great shock to her wide circle of 
friends. Mrs. Cotton was a lady oi sweet 
disposition and to have known her at her 



best one must have seen her in her home 
life. Thoroughly domestic In her tastes, she 
was constantly by word and attention trying 
to make her home an ideal one. She leaves 
two children, who will never fully know the 
tender care of a doting motlier, a heart- 
broken husband and a large circle of friends 
to mourn her loss. The Journal extends to 
these bereaved ones and especially to Mr. 
Cotton its deepest sympathy in this his 
gi'eat sonx)W. 

Jas. H. Smart, President of Purdue Uni- 
versity, died on the 21st of Febniary, after 
a long Illness. Mr. Smart has been one of 
the most prominent educators of this State 
for many years. lie began his educational 
work In Indiana as sui>erintendent of the 
Ft Wayne schools in 18(>5. He was a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Board of Ii^ducation 
twenty-seven yeaj*s ami served three terms 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. He was trustee of the State University 
In 1883 and wa.s six years trustee of the 
State Normal School. He probably did 
more than any other one person to make a 
good exhibit of the Indiana schools at the 
Centennial of '76. He was assistant com- 
missioner of Indiana to the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, 1878; commissioner from the United 
States Department of Agrlcultm'e to the ag- 
riculture congress at The Hague, 1801; presi- 
dent Indiana Teachers' Association, 1871; 
National Educational Association, 1880; 
American Association of Agricultural Col- 
leges, and Experiment Stations, 1890. He 
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published a numoer of books and pamphlets, 
among them: **An Ideal School System for 
a State," **The Institute System for the 
United States," "Commentary on the School 
Laws of Indiana." "The Schools of Indiana," 
and "Booivs and Reading for the Young." 



MISCELLANY. 

FIFTY YEARS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 




William C. S. Joixlan, who is now finishing 
his fiftietli year in the school room as 
teacher of the Li}xingt()U school in Cai*roll 
County, was boni Februa.i*y 12, 18:{0, in 
lloclvlngham County, Virginia, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. He started to school at the 
age of eight and had thrc<* mih»s to walk. 
He attended the country sch(K)ls until he 
was fourteen, studying reading, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling and geography, and then 
took a term's work in Englisli grammar 
and algebra in a town school. At this time 
he was called to t;ike charge of a school 
some sLxty mili's from home, juid woi'ked 
twenty-six years at Williamsville and Mil- 
boro Springs. 

At the solicitation of a former pupil, Mr. 
Jordan came to Cutler, Ind., and ha.s labored 
faithfully for her people for tAveuty-four 
years, lie has seen our school systeiu grow 



into its present complex organization and 
has been one of the main factors in working 
it out in his county. He has always been 
conspicuous in teachers' meetings and has 
put forth every effort to further the interests 
of the teachers' and young people's reading 
circles. 

There Is such a conti-ast in the length of 
time devoted to teaching by this gentleman 
and the majority of teachers who enter the 
profession that our attention is called to the 
fact and we look for its cause. It is no 
doubt true that many persons teach for a 
considerable i)eriod of time simply because 
they have got in the habit and can't break 
it. Others keep on teaching from the lack 
of something to do that will bring them 
more money, but tliere are a few who start 
out in the profession with a determination 
to accompli.sh an end and to stay with It as 
a life work until such an end is accom- 
plished. The teacher with a goal ahead for 
a year's work, a montli's work, for a series 
of lessons or for a single recitation, moves 
smoothly along from one point to another 
and is not baffled by any turn of affaii-s until 
such point is accomplished, while the one 
working without such purpose naturally be- 
comes embarrassed in the presence of pupils 
and loses herself in the dissipation of energy. 
The iK»rson teaching with a specific purpose 
in view in eveiy movement will be obliged 
to continue in the profession to preserve the 
fulness of her life. 

Mr. Jordan expresses the thought very 
forcibly, for he feels what he spealvS when 
he says. *'The hardest task of my life is to 
say good bye to my fellow teachers and 
sever my ix>lations witli school work." 
Nothing can Ik? of more value to tlie teach- 
ing profession than an earnest, conscien- 
tious, entire life devoted to it. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE. 

Tlie s4>cond U^rin of the college year will 
close March 22. The attendance has been 
consideral)ly larger tlian usual and the out- 
look for the spring term is excellent. 

Candidates for positions on the debating 
team are now hard at work.- The inter- 
collegiate debate with Indiana University 
will be held at Bloom ington the latter part 
of April. There is much intei*est in debate 
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and oratory among the students. A delega- 
tion of about seventy-flve attended oratorl- 
-cal contest at Indianapolis. 

The athletic interests of the college are in 
fine condition. The Board of Trustees have 
granted space for a new athletic field and 
it is expected that it will he ready for use 
with the opening of the foot-ball season 
next year. The field will be inclosed and it 
will have a quarter-mile track, grand stand 
and gi-ounds for foot ball and Iwise ball. The 
cost is estimated at about $2,iKX). 

The lecture course maintained by the col- 
lege has been a givat success. Booker T. 
Washington, Max Bendix, John Temple 
Graves and F. Ilopkinson Smith have ap- 
peared on it and two numbers are yet to be 
^iven. 

Professor Dennis, I'rofossor Hodgin, Dr. 
Brown, Professor Kussell and Professor 
Barrett are doing considerable work in the 
lecture field. 

Professor Moore has just received for the 
college museum the cranium of a fossil 
bison, an extinct species related to the 
American buffalo. The specimen is a rare 
one and of great interest and value. It was 
found near Vincennes and was secuiHHl 
through the efforts of Mr. Guy Middleton, of 
the class of '99. The museum has also re- 
ceived some rare coins and minerals, tlie. gift 
of Miss Annie Sut-ton, of New York. 

THE NEWCASTLE SCHOOLS. 

BY A RESIDENT OF NEWCASTLE. 

New Castle has a fine, imposing high 
school building, with wide halls, woll-lighted 
rooms and almost perfect ventilation. Be- 
sides the high school building it has a ward 
school, and the time is not far distant when 
another will be a necessity. 

Every part of the building Is kept sci'upu- 
lously clean, with the i-esult that there is 
little serious illness among the pupiLs. 
Quite recently a public library has been 
established by the school trustees. 

George William Curtis once said: "The 
key of an efficient school is not the school 
property nor the appropriations for mainte- 
nance, indispensable as they are. Reason, 
experience, the common consent of all groat 
thinkers and all authoiiti(\s upon tlie sub- 
ject, agree that the Superintendent is the 
school." 



Twelve years ago J. W. Wier took charge 
and he has brought the New Castle schools 
to such a high standard tliat they now have 
a reputation among the largest schools of 
the State. The character and strength of 
the schools have been greatly increased, un- 
der his able direction. He is a broad, liberaJ, 
sympathetic man, witli great organizing 
ability, persistent in his efforts to maintain 
the highest standard in all his work. 

Superintendent Wier is an earnest advo- 
cate of thorough training and Impresses the 
neeil of it upon his teachers. He has intro- 
duced physical culture, music and drawing 
into all the gi-ades during his tenure in 
office. A noticeable uniformity seems to ex- 
ist in every department from the prlmai-y to 
the high school, and he has the faculty of 
impressing his earnestness and , ambition 
upon his pupils. Teachers and students all 
seem to I)e strongly attached to him and 
feel that he is their sincere friend and hon- 
ored superintendent. 

A Visitor. 

BOURBON COLLEGE. 

The reix>rt from the new college, Bourbon, 
Ind., is veiT encouraging. The school was 
organized one year ago last September. 
There Is now umlor roof a lai'ge new brick 
building, containing eight rooms and a large 
chapel, to accommodate the increased at- 
tendance. The normal com-se is under way 
for spring and summer tenns. J. E. Mar- 
shall is president. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE NOTES. 

Rev. W. Elgin, D. D., of Akron, N. Y., has 
retired from the pastorate, and will give 
some attention to a ixirticular field of geol- 
ogy, lie will let the college have the ad- 
vantage of his investigation.s. 

At the last faculty club meeting, Prof. C. 
tx. Hall gave an interesting description of 
his summer outing on Gmnd Island, Mich. 

The college had the pleasure of a call from 
Professor (Meeting, a few days since. We 
like to have him in our class rooms. 

The library will pass the 12,000- volume 
mark l>ofore tlie issuance of the next 
catalogue. 

The true motto for a real college is non 
multa, sod multum. 
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SPENCER COUNTY NORMAL. 

The Spencer County Noannal School will 
open June 4, 1900, at Rockport, Ind., and 
continue four weeks. This promises to be 
one of tlie lK»st normals ever conducted in 
Spencer County. The Instructors are suc- 
cessful and experienced teachers, and active 
men, engaged in practical school work, and 
under the direction and with the" advice of 
the county superintendent, A. C. Huff, know 
exactly the needs of teachera and those de- 
siring to teach. 

The instructoi-s will be: 

County Superintendent A. C. Huff, geneiul 
director and supervisor. 

F. S. Morgenthaler, superintendent Rock- 
port public schools, school management, 
grammar and geography. 

George P. Wee<lmaii, principal Rockport 
high school, IT. S. history, arithmetic and 
reading. 

COVINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

Supt. W. p. Hart, of Covington, Ind., sends 
the Journal his new high school catalogue. 
It shows a veiT progressive spirit of the 
community in high school work and, of 
course, is elaborate and inviting. 

A new depai'tment in history has been 
created and Miss Deidre D. Duff, Ph. B., of 
DePauw, has just been elected to take 
charge of tlie department. Superintendent 
Hart will be remembered as the newly 
elected chairman of the executive committee 
of the State Teachers' Association, and he 
has promised us a rich program for next 
year's midwinter meeting. 

JACKSON TOWNSHIP TEACHERS. 

The Jackson Township teachers of Black- 
ford County have held five institutes this 
year which have been highly successful. 
Most of the teachers of this township take 
the Journal and they report that it has been 
a great help to them in school work and in- 
stitute work. These institutes have been 
held at Millgrove and Priam. O. P. Sample 
and E. E. FeiTen have charge of the schools 
at these respective places. They are hav- 
ing marked success in the management of 
tlie schools. 



MEETING OF PSYCHOLOGISTS, 

The eighth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association was held at 
Yale University, Dec. 27, 28, 29. Many valu- 
able contributions to psychology were made. 
Perhaps the greatest interest centered in 
the work of Professors Lindley and Bryan, 
of Indiana University, with Arthur Griffith, 
the mathematical prodigy. They gave dem- 
onstrations of Mr. Griffith's rapidity and ac- 
curacy in numbers, and spoke upon "The 
Methods of an Arithmetical Prodigy." An- 
other valuable contribution by a former Indi- 
ana man was that of Mr. Clark Wissler, of 
Columbia University, on "Some Experi- 
ments on Motor Diffusion." Prof. John 
Dewey gave an excellent inaugural address, 
having for his subject "Psychology and So- 
cial Practice." 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

The new catalogue of Cornell University 
shows that l,9tK5 students are now In resi- 
dence at Ithaca, as contrasted with 1,737 
last year. Announcement is made that the 
trustees have decided to continue the Sum- 
mer Session, which was tried for the first 
time last year under University direction 
and control. The corps of professors and in- 
structors has been raised from 38 to 52. That 
teachers are the chief attendants at the 
Summer Sessions is shown by the fact that 
of 423 in attendance, 344 were teachers. Of 
these 130 were college graduates, while more 
than one hundred were or had been under- 
gra^luate students of colleges. 

The Nature Work, for which Cornell is 
unique, enrolleil 111 students. This institu- 
tion has a large body of trained scientists 
who are interested in the application of sci- 
ence to elementai-y education. Many city 
teachers, to whom the country was merely 
a name or a panorama seen from the car 
window, spent every afternoon from July 
5 to August IC, in the fields, the woods, along 
the gorges or by Cayuga Lake, observing 
and studying the myriad forms of plant and 
animal life. The spectacle of University 
professors enthusiastically teaching primary 
nature work to primary teachers is one not 
to be seen in any country outaide of the 
United States. 
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The Summer Sessions at Cornell Univers- 
ity endeavor to supply instruction espe- 
•cially valuable to teachers. Thus, from two 
to six courses are announced in Ancient and 
Modern Languages, in all the Sciences, as 
well as in History and Political Science. 
The professional advancement of teachers is 
promoted by courses in the Science and Art 
of Education, and in the fundamental sub- 
jects like Psychology on the one hand, and 
Ethics and Political and Social Science on 
the other. It is also announced that a num- 
ber of distinguished professors from other 
Universities have been invited to give in- 
struction at Cornell during the Summer 
Session. 

A feature of the Cornell Summer Sessions 
of interest to teachers, is the fact that grad- 
uates of colleges are enabled to enter upon 
graduate work at these periods. A year's 
credit may thus in time be won, without the 
surrender of desirable positions. 

A CHANGE. 

To the Editors: 

My observation has been that few town- 
ship trustees ai'e "all-round men" in the per- 
formance of their duties. Where you find 
one who is a good schoolman, he often neg- 
lects the roads; and frequently we find trus- 
tees who take far more interest in the roads 
than in the schools. If he looks upon schools 
as being the highest test of progress he 
brings schools to a high standard; but if he 
loves good roads and fast driving, and looks 
upon this as the highest type of advance- 
ment, he places his energies In road build- 
ing. If charity is his hobby, he looks after 
the poor, and sometimes the disposal of the 
schools is on the basis of charity. I think 
this is too often true, and so true that it 
sometimes is an element in the selection of 
a trustee. 

I see no valid reason why the township 
assessor should not be given charge of the 
roads and the poor, leaving the trustee to 
look after schools only. The assessor works 
in the duties of his oflice about two months 
In the year. These duties call him over al- 
most every mile of road in his township, 
and into almost every home. His jildgment 
of valuation must be good or he is unfit for 
assessor. He knows, or has tlie opportunity 



of knowing, as well as any man, the worthy 
objects of charity, and every condition of the 
pulilic highway, with its interests, its au- 
vantages and its damages. Why not give 
him charge of such duties, increasing his 
salary as much as trustees are paid for the 
same work, and decreasing the salary of the 
trustee accordingly, and then let the people 
combine these qualities when they select an 
assessor. They would then be free to select 
a schoolman for trustee whose sole public 
duty would be to look after the interests of 
the schools, and they would more often se- 
lect a man whose highest ambition was not 
to gravel a mile of muddy road past his 
farm, but to give to the young people of his 
township the best teachers, the best schools 
and the best school facilities that his money 
and talent could supply. 

T. E. S. 
Seymour, Ind. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 

Recently we had the pleasure of visiting 
Antioch College, located at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Readers of the Journal will remember 
that this is the college that called W. A. Bell, 
former editor of the Journal, to be its 
President. 

The buildings are located in a beautful 
campus. While they are old, they are very 
comfortable and clean. The President's resi- 
dence is jnst outside the campus. It is a 
large and commodious building. Horace 
Mann was its first occupant. 

Buildings and a campus do not make 
a college. 

The faculty of this college, consisting of 
earnest men and women, headed by, the 
President, Mr. Bell, who is a great friend 
and believer in the principles upon which the 
institution is founded, are working with a 
body of intelligent young men and women 
who are in attendance because they are seek- 
ing an education. They are thoroughly In 
earnest, and it is inspiring to any teacher 
to work with such young people. We believe 
that the President and his faculty are doing 
a great work for these young people and the 
cause of education. 



He wlio does not teach the stupid bay 
is no teacher, just as the man who can 
not find his way in lanes and by-paths is 
no guide. 
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EAST CHICAGO'S HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

We had the pleasure of being present at 
the dedication of the new high school build- 
ing on February 2d. It was indeed a great 
day for the children and patrons; both the 
day and the occasion will long be remem- 
bered. The building is a beautiful structure 
and its beauty does not mar its arrange- 
ments for lighting and heating. The great 
interest in high schools is shown by compar- 
ing the attendance of one year ago, which 



READING CIRCLE. 

We take the following from a circular let- 
ter recently sent out by the Secretary of the 
Reading Circle Board to the county superin- 
tendents: 

1. Each pupil that reads one or more of 
the Y. P. R. C. books in a given year is a 
member of the Circle for that year, and 
should be presented with a membership cer- 
tificate. When the certificate shows that the 
person named thereon has been a member of 




EAST CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 



was 20, with that of to-day, wliich is T^A. 
President Parsons delivwcnl the principal 
address of the day, and llio editor of the 
Journal was asked to talk to the children. 
In the evening a lecture to tlie general pub- 
lic was given by Dr. Austin K. l>oBlois, of 
Illinois, which wa.s a rare tivat to the audi- 
ence. Superintendent Mather is at the helm 
here and his work is earnest an<l effective. 



Any fool with knowliMlgo can pour it 
into a clever boy; but it needs the skilled 
workman to be able to teach. 



the Circle for four years, he wll receive a 
diploma upon presentation of the certificate 
to tlie couuty superintendent. 

2. We Jiave a large supply of membership 
certificates and diplomas, and will send them 
to county superintendents in any quantity 
desiriHl, l>y prei>al(i express. 

3. Teacliers holding two credits (one pro- 
fessional and one general culture) are ex- 
empt from tlie examination in the Science of 
Education (Tiieory) and Literature, on appli- 
cation for county or State common school 
license during the year in which the credits 
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were received. The credits made in the 
Teachers' Keadng Circle examination July 
15, 1899, will exempt the holders from ex- 
amination in the above named subjects 
throughout this year, including the August 
examination, 1900. 

Teachers holding eight credits (four pro- 
fessional and four general culture) are en- 
titled to diplomas. These diplomas exempt 
the holders from examination in the Science 
of Education (Theory) and Literature, on ap- 
plication for professional, life State, and 
State or 'jounty common school license. 

4. Teachers holding eight or more exam- 
ination credits should send their credit state- 
ments to the Secretary of the Board, who 
will forward the diplomas by return mail. 



PERSONAL. 



Adelaide Thale, of this city, a graduate of 
the State Normal, goes to Vincennes, as 
teacher of English in eighth grades. Miss 
Thale is well equipped for her work and 
we feel sure of her success. 

Horace Ellis, of West Lafayette, has been 
chosen superintendent of the Franklin 
schools for next year. He goes well 
equipped for his work, and the people will 
find him a very enthusiastic and capable 
man. The Journal extends best wishes to 
him in this Inviting field. 

C. n. Dry bread, principal of the high 
school at Hartford City, has succeeded to 
the superintendency made vacant by the 
resignation of Superintendent Beai'd, who 
goes to Marion to enter business. Superin- 
tendent Drybread formerly taught in Ander- 
son high school. His new labors will prove 
his woi'th even naore than formerly. 



Superintendent C. M. McDaniel, of Madi- 
son, the newly elected member on the R. 
C. Board, has made a good start The Jour- 
nal knows him to be an untiring worker, 
and this will help him greatly, as the read- 
ing done must be carefully done to insure a 
proper choice of books. A large majority 
of the members of this board ai'e careful 
ai>d painstaking in their selection of books. 

Rol)ert L. Kelly, who has been connected 
with Indiana schools for a number of years, 
particularly at Plainfield, where he held the 
principalship of Central Academy for seven 
years, is at present a fellow in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he has been pursuing 
work in the departments of philosophy and 
political science for two years. He has be- 
come identified with the philosophical and 
pedagogical departments af the University 
as practical psychologist in the Chicago 
Physiological School, whose purpose is the 
training of backwai-d and nervous children, 
and has also been placed in charge of the 
psycho-physical work of the Dewey Ele- 
mentary School, besides taking an active 
pai*t in the pedagogical and other clubs of 
the Univei*sity. 



EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The oflScial local time tables of tlie Penn- 
sylvania lines have reached our table, in a 
new di'ess and bearing a new title. It is 
very attractive and the coloring pai'ticularly 
is artistic. These time tables are so full 
and complete that they are indispensable to 
the ti-aveling public. 

The Western Drawing Teachers' Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual meeting at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 9, 10 and 11, 1900. 
This meeting should be well attended. 



Miss Lulu Soms, teacher of English in the 
Hartford City high school, asked for a leave 
of absence for a year to study in Indianap- 
olis University, but she was called home 
early in the year on account of the serious 
and what promises to be a fatal illness of 
her father. She is devoting her whole time 
to him, thus comforting him in his great 
affliction. 



A GOOD MOVE. 

The parents* and teachers* clubs of the 
several school districts of Connersvllle and 
vicinity have united. The identity of the 
individual clubs remains the same as before 
but federation serves to unify their efforts. 

We learn from Superintendent Rowe, of 
Connersville schools, that in addition to the 
regular grade and general teachers' meetings 
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for the year, they arranged for four public 
school meetings during the year. Three of 
these have programs made up of teachers 
and interested citizens, and one from 
abroad. Two of these meetings have been 
held and were very successful. In the first 
one "The Correlation of the Educational 
Forces of the Community" was discussed. 
The second was an addi^ess by Dr. Sherman 
L. Davis that pleased everyone who had the 
good fortune to hear it. His subject was, 
"The Child from One to Five, Ten and 
Twenty." "Morals in the Schools" is the 
topic. for the third meeting, and "Manual 
Training" for the fourth. 

BACK NUMBERS. ' 

We have a call for back nufnbQi's of the 
Journal. Anyone having any to dispose of 
will please write us stating what numbers 
he has and what his price is. 

LARGEST VOLUME. 

We have received the volume of the pro- 
ceedings of the Los Angeles meeting- of the 
National Educational Association. It is the 
largest volume the Association has ever is- 
sued, and they have been compelled to issue > 
two thousand more copies than ever before 
to meet tlie demand. It is one of the most 
vnlunl)le ^dlumes that the Association ever 
feout out. It contains the three special re- 
ports made at this meeting, viz., Report of 
the Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments, Report of the Committee on Normal 
Schools, Report of the Committee on Rela- 
tions of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 

No wide-awake teacher will fail to exam- 
ine this volume carefully. It contains the 
best tlioughts of the best educational people 
on the subjects ti-eated. 

TWO GREAT MEETINGS. 

The two most important teachers' meet- 
ings of the State will be held during March 
and April. The Northern Indiana Teachers' 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Logansport on Thui-sday, Friday and Satur- 
day, March 29th, 30th and 31st. The South- 
em Indiana Teachers' Association will hold 
Its annual meeting at Evansville, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 5th, 6th and 7th. 

Each of these associations has an attend- 



ance of more than two thousand members 
who pay their enrollment, fees. This pro- 
duces an income sufficient to employ school 
men and women of national reputation to 
tecture during the sessions of these meet- 
ings. It is an inspiration to listen to such 
men and women; and no teacher can afford 
to miss this rare opportunity to hear them. 

Superintendent Justin N. Study, of Fort 
Wayne public schools, is the new President 
of the Northern Association, Oscar T. Car- 
. son,- President' ot the National Educational 
-ti.ssociatlon at Columbus, Ohio, and Dr. Da- 
vid Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., Univei'sity, ' Stanford, California, 
have been secured to give lectures at each 
session of the "General Association." 

Mr. Carson's subjects are "The Rise of 
.the Coming Man," "Originality in the Teach- 
er," "Relation of the Superintendent to 
Teachers," "Teaching Pupils to Help Them- 
selves," "Tact in the School Room." Dr. 
JoiHlan's subjects are: "The Blood of the 
Nation," VA^assiz as a Teacher," "The 
Philosophy of Despair," "The Sti-ength of 
Being Clean," "Putting Away .Childish 
Things." 

The program for the sections indicate 
that tJiere will be many profitable discus- 
sions in these meetings. 

The Central lassenger Association grants 
one fare for tlie round trip from all points 
in Indiana north of Indianapolis, and from 
points in the southern tier of counties in 
Michigan. TicKets on sale March 28th. and 
29th, good for return passage to and includ- 
ing April 1, 1900. 

The Bamet— Headquarters for the Execu- 
tive Committee— $2. Second and Broadway- 
Board and rooms in private houses, |1 per 
day. 

For information and assignment, write 

Supt. A. H. Douglass, 

Ijogansport, Ind. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers' Associa- 
tion promises a rare treat to its members. 
The new Pi-esident is Supt W. H. Wiley, of 
Terre Haute, the oldest superintendent in 
point of service in the State, but whose heart 
is still full of love for the children, whose 
inaugural address will be "The Teachers' Op- 
portunity." Dr. John Dewey, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will speak on "The Forma- 
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tion of Habits" (two talks), "Pending Educa- 
tional Problems," *'A Working Scheme of 
Correlation," and "The Place of the Imagin- 
ation in Education." Miss Sarah Arnold, of 
Boston, will discuss "Essential Principles in 
Teaching," "The School as a Preparation for 
Citizenship," "The Child's Side of Things," 
"In School and Out," and "Nature Study in 
the Grades." Prof. Elwood W. Kemp, Terre 
Haute, discusses "History in the Grades.^' 

The exercised of the general association 
will be enlivened with special music and 
gymnastic exercises, funiiahed by*the pupils 
of the Evansville public schools.* 

The several sections have prepared excel- 
lent programs, the subjects all. being upon 
the live questions of the day. . 

Satisfactory arrangements will be made 
for both hotel aswi railroad accommodations. 

The above has been taken from advanced 
sheets of the general prograjus. For both 
associations progi*anis will soon be .mailed 
to all m€mbei"s. 



of tour, $325. Write to G. L. Spillman, Dan- 
viUe, Ind. 

Teachers will be much interested in the 
announcement of Voiles' s Business College 
in this issue. It has had such a phenomenal 
success that |t is now the second largest 
biisincss school in the United States. Mr. 
Vories is the author *of several l>ook8 in his 
line of work, and, as he has copyrighted his 
methods, they can not be had in any other 
school. 

Angola, Feb. 15, 1900. 
Dear Journal— I get letters saying: How 
can you offer, a ten-weeks' terna of school 
for .^27. Let me answer by saying: It is 
done by every one who has a pai-t, from the 
cxx)li up to 'the faculty, giving full value for 
eveiy cent of money received. There is no 
speculiltion in It We do it, ami do it well. 

' L. M. Sniff, 
Pi-^Sident Tri-State Normal, Angola, Ind. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

"The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis, wrote. »$8^7,970 in new business 
. last year. It is coming to the front as one 
of the most reliable insurance companies, as 
is shown by the ceiiificate of State Auditor 
.Hart, that it has now on deposit with the 
State of Indiana securities for the benefit of 
all its policy holders to the amount of $300,- 
000. The growth of the company has been 
remarkable and It should stilj enjoy as it 
has enjoyed the confidence of the public. 

SPECIAL VACATION TOUR 

Under the pei-sonal supei-vislon of V. C. 
Ward and G. L. Spillman, of Danville, Ind., 
who is a native of Switzerland. The tour 
will be made in forty-seven days, leaving 
New York by the Hamburg- American Line 
twin screw mail steamer "Graf Waldersee" 
(13,000 tons). The following places will be 
visited: Visit Hamburg, Berlin, Cologne, 
the Rhine, Mayenee, Heidelberg, Munich, 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau, Zurich, 
Lucerne, Brunig Pass, Interlaken, Berne, 
Paris, "the Exposition," Rouen, Dieppe, 
New Haven, London and Plymouth. Cost 



THE SUMMER SESSION AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Indiajia University has issued its an- 
nouncement of the courses of Insti'uction In 
the spring term, summer se.«!sion and biologi- 
cal station. 

The summer school of tlie Univereity be- 
gan its existence in 1890 with an attendance 
of forty-one. Since tliat time it has steadily 
grown until last year it enrolled two hun- 
dred and forty-one. While it has been con- 
ducted in the University buildings it has 
been a private aflPaii'. Beginning with this 
year it wUl be a part of the regular univer- 
sity work and will constitute tlie first term 
of the year. The fees have been greatly re- 
duced, special courses will be offered to 
teachers, and in most cases the work will 
be in charge of the respective heads of the 
departments. 

The various departments will be in charge 
of the faculty as follows: Greek, Prof. 
Horace A. Hoffman; Latin, Prof. Harold W. 
Johnston; French, Dr. Colbert Searles; Ger- 
man, Prof. Gustav E. Karsten; English, 
Prof. Guldo H. Stempel and Mr. Hamilton 
B. Moore; American History and Politics, 
Prof. James A. Woodburn; Economics, Prof. 
Ulysses G. Weatherly; Psychology and 
Pedagogy, Prof. William Lowe Bryan and 
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Prof. John A. Bei'gstrom; Mathematics, 
Prof. Robert J. Aley; Physics, Prof. Arthur 
L. Foley; Chemistry, Prof. Louis S. Davis; 
Nature Study, Prof. D. W. Dennis, of Barl- 
ham College; Law, Profs. W. R. Rogers, G. 
L. Reinhard and W. E. Clapham. The sum- 
mer session begins Wednesday, June 20th, 
and ends Tuesday, July 31. 

Prof. Robert E. Lyons is the director of 
the biological station this year and he will 
have charge of the work in bacteriology. 
The other members of the station faculty 
are: D. M. Mottier, professor of botany; 
James R. Slonaker, assistant professor of 
biology; William J. Moenkhaus, instructor 
In zoology; Frank M. Andrews,- instructor in 
botany; Leo F. Rettger, assistant in bacteri- 
ology and embryology; Eairl Ramsey, assist- 
ant in zoology. Tlie work at the station 
will be divided into two tei-ms. The first 
term will begin June 26, and end July 27; 
the second term will begin July 30 and end 
August 24. 

The work of the spring term will begin 
at the University Tuesday, April 3d. In 
addition to tlie regular work, special courses 
have been arranged for teachers. The an- 
nouncement gives full particulars; this will 
be sent free of charge to any who make 
application. 



BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

Bird-Lore (Tlie Macmillan Co.) for Febi-u- 
aiy, the firet number of Volume II, pub- 
lishes a list of over fifty prominent 
ornithologists, residing throughout the 
United States and Canada, who have con- 
sented to assist students of birds by re- 
sponding to their re<iuests for information. 
The same issue also contains an obituary 
and full-page plate of the late Elliott Coues; 
"Methods of Teaching Ornithology at Ober- 
lin College," "Every-day Study of Birds for 
Busy People," '*Where the Grebe Skins 
Come From," Abbott Thayer's "Appeal to 
Bird-Lovers," and other^ article.^ and illus- 
ti*ations of interest to bird-lovers. 

"The Nervous System of the Child, Its 
Growth and Health in Education" is tue title 
of Dr. Francis Warner's latest book. It is a 



companion book to his "Study of Children 
and Their School 'iraining," and like that 
book is one which can be read with profit by 
doctor, teacher, medical health ofhcer, or 
mother. It is free from technicalities, while 
at the same time the result of the most 
minute technical knowledge and research. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Febi-uarj' issue of The International 
Montlily contains the following articles: 
"Art as a Means of expression," by W. J. 
Stillman; "Japan's Entry into the World's 
Politics," by Garrett Droppers; "The Opera 
in America and Europe," by H. T. Finck; 
"The Future of the Short Story," by E. 
Charlton Black; "Recent Work in the Sci- 
ence of Religion," by C. H. Toy. 

"Side Lights on South Africa," by Roy 
Devereux. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 

The Boer war renders this interesting book 
especially timely. The author traveled ex- 
tensively in South Africa, visiting Cape 
Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Mafekiug, 
Klmberley, Durlwin, Pietermaritzburg, 
Lurenco Ma/rques, and other important 
points northward and eastward. The book 
gives much useful information concerning 
' industry and government. It is a clmrming 
account of life in a strange and fascinating 
land. 

"School Sanitation and Decoration," by 
Prof. Severance Burrage of the Department 
of Sanitary Science in Purdue University, 
and Mr. Henry Turney Bailey, State Super- 
visor of Drawing in Massachusetts. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

In this l)ook are found practical sugges- 
tions upon the location and construction of 
school buildings, the principles of ventilat- 
ing, heating and lighting, sanitaiT arrange- 
ments, school furniture, etc. 

The chapters devoted to the school room 
and its decoration enable teachers and 
school oflicers to choose that which is best, 
both for permanence and esthetic value. 
The book contains more than one hundred 
illustrations, many being of subjects suited 
to decorate school rooms. This book should 
be read by every teacher and school oflacer. 
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SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

[ApplicarU to antwer any Jive quettumt.) 

1. Explain what is meant by the cnlti^re-epoch theory. 

2. Give yoar opinion as to the validity of the culture- 

epoch theory. 

3. In "Oriranio Education" the author states some 

importaotdiffereooes between the theory therein 
advanced nnd the culture-epoch theory as 
applied by Ziller and his followers in the Ger- 
man schools. What are these? 

4. Explain what is meant by the "organization" 

method of usin^ the material supplied. 

5. 'What do you understand by the "concentration" 

method of using the material 7 Illustrate. 

6. Describe in general terms the education of ancient 

Greece. 

7. What elements, if any, in the education of ancient 

Greece should be incorporated in all modern 
systems ot education ? 

8. What were the leading characteristics of the edu- 

cation of Sparta? 

9. What features, if any, of Spartan education are 

worthy to be included in modern education? 
10. Name two or more of the great teachers among the 
Greeks and state something of their methods of 
instruction. 

Afuirert. 

1. "According to the theory of culture «pocA«, the 
child, in its growth from infancy to maturity, is an 
epitome of the world's history and growth in a pro- 
foundly significant since for the purpose of education. 

What relation the leading epochs of progress in 

the race bear to the steps of change and growth in chil- 
dren, has become a matter of great interest in educa- 
tion. The assumption of the culture epochs is that the 
growth of moral and secular ideas in the race, repre- 
sented at its best, is similar to their growth in children, 
and that children may find in the representative histori- 
cal periods select materials for moral and intellectual 
nurture and a natural access to an understanding of 
our present condition of society." (See "McMurry's 
General Method," page 123.) 

2. It seems to be consistent and reasonable that a 
child would be both interested and benefited by becom- 
ing acquainted with that historical epoch which corre- 
sponds to bis own period of growth. Ihe theory is 
supported by several well-known authorities. (See 
"General Method," page 124.) 

3. ** In the first place the 'culture epochs' used in the 
foreign schools confine themselves largely to German 
and biblical history, whereas any American system 
must of necessity accommodate itself to the breadth of 
our national inheritances, and to the non-sectarian 
principles of our schools. 

"The second great divergence of the plan here pro- 
posed, from the German system, is found in the essential 
diflferenoes between the organization and the coneentra- 
tion methods of using the material provided. The 
German schools carry on simultaneously several dis- 
tinct lines of work; for instance, German and biblical 
history, nature study, drawing, language, arithmetic or 
number, establishing between them, in the teaching, 
some connection, either artificial or natural, for the 
sake of unity. The present method, on the other hand, 
starting from a certain period of race development, 
successively differentiates this period into all its vari- 



ous interrelated activities, industrial, artistic, scientific, 
mathematical, political, social, religious, and then, by 
comparison with other periods, unifies it again into 
what seems to be its fundamental idea or central prin- 
ciple, which, as such, has always an ethical bearing," 
etc. (See " Organic Education," pages 13 and 14.) 

4. (See statement in regard to the " German schools " 
in preeeding answer.) Ihe organization method of 
using the material so connects related ideas, no matter 
in what lines of work they may exist, that they are 
grasped with ease by the mind, and remembered in con- 
sequence of their interrelation with other ideas. In 
using material so organized the teacher is provided 
with important matter, vitally and fundamentally in 
touch with the usual curriculum, and the lessons are so 
enriched thereby that retention is insured. 

5. (See statement in regard to the ** present method " 
in answer 3.) For illustration see " Organic Education,' ' 
page 14. 

6. Throughout Greece generally, the youth were 
trained in private schools. Only boys received educa- 
tion. In the nursery he was taught the beautiful myths 
and stories of the national mythology and religion 
Sometimes he was led to and from school by an old' 
slave, called a vedapoouef which in Greek means a guide 
or leader of boys— not a teacher. His studies were gram- 
mar, music, and gymnastics, the aim of the course be- 
ing to secure a symmetrical development of mind and 
body alike. Grammar included reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Music embr<iced a wide range of mental 
accomplishments and trained the boy to appreciate the 
masterpieces of the great poets. The Grecian youth had 
the advantage of the educational agencies of the schools 
of the philosophers, the debates of the popular assembly, 
the praotice of the law courts, the masterpieces of a di- 
vine art, the religious processions, the Panhellenic 
games, and the representations of an unrivaled stage. 

7. All of them mentioned in answer to 6. 

8. In Sparta, education was chiefly gymnastic and 
was a state affair. At seven, the education and training 
of the youth were committed to the charge of public 
officers, called boy-trainers. The aim of the entire 
course, as to the boys, was to make a nation of soldiers 
who should despise toil and danger and prefer death to 
military dishonor. The mind was cultivated only so far 
as might contribute to the main object of the system. 
Reading and writing were untaught, and the art of 
rhetoric was despised. Only martial poems were re- 
cited. The body was carefully trained. In leaping, 
wrestling, and in hurling the spear, the Spartans ac- 
quired the most surprising nimbleness and dexterity; 
and above all things else the Spartan youth was taught 
to bear pain unflinchingly. 

9. The gymnastic training, so modified as to eon- 
tribute directly to a different aim— the posEession of a 
sound body, as a necessary basis for a sound and vigor- 
ous mind. 

10. Socrates. His method waa to draw out his listen- 
ers by a series of ingenious questions; it has received 
the designation of the "Socratie method or dialogue." 
Plato used the same method in his writings. Aristotle 
taught mainly by the lecture method, and in nature 
study, by observation and investigation. 
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ARITHMETIC, 

{Annwer any «i£c, not omittino No. 2.) 

1. What is meant by picturioflr a problem? Is this a 

Talid method ? it so* when ? 

2. Add 611.043; 626.915; 637,454; 442.014; 780,894; 

122.9»3; 726.915: 484,472; 705.606; 560,247-; 
827.922; 439,706; 364.399; 671.361; 225,163. 

3. At a forced sale a bankrupt sold his farm for 

$6,642.00, which was 18 per cent, less than its real 
value. What was the value of the farm ? 

4. What principal will at 7 per cent, simple interest 

gain S53.08 in 1 yr., 6 mos., 6 days ? 

5. In reokoninff. what advantage has the Arabic over 

the Roman notation ? 

6. A young man's f>alary increased one-third every 

year; his expenses each year were one-third of 
his salary, and at the end of four years he had 
saved il,(J50 00. Find his last year's salary. 

7. x>+ y»=4l 
X + y = 9 

Find the values of x and y. 



Ansioers. 

1. By picturing a problem is meant the representa- 
tion of its elemehts so as to be visible to the physical 
eye; it presents to children a concrete basis lor their 
thoughts, which thereby become clear. It is valid as 
long as it is necessary. For some children it should be 
used for a longer time than for others. When the 
teacher finds the pupils able to give clear and correct 
solutions, then such help should be discontinued. 

2. The sum is 8.127,104. 

3. $3,642 is 82 per cent, of its value; 100 per cent. => 
•8.100. 

4. (Pi X rgo X fjg = $53.08; P = $499,968 +. 

5. The Arabic notation has the advantage of the use 
of zerot which renders possible the distinctive feature 
known as place value; also, the use of the decimal 
point, which renders possible the representation of 
value below unity. 

6. Let 1 represent his salary for the first year; then 
1 + i = i is his salary the second yeiar; and ^ + J = ^ 
his salary third year: and V + i? = 8f his salary fourth 
year; 1 + ! + V + ?f = Yt'* total of salaries for the four 
years; i X V/' = Vr. total expenses for the four years; 
W — Vi* = W. savings for the four years; W =» $1,050; 
A = $3; ^ =• $9; E^ (salary fourth year) = $576, answer. 



(I). 

(2). 

(3)= (2) squared. 

(4)=(3)-(l). 

(5)-J)-U). 
l...(6)=»/(5). 
9... (2). 
....{7)=(6)+(2). 



.(8)=(2)-l6). 



x»-|-v==41 

a- + 1/= 9 

x'+2xv+y''=81 . 

2 jcy =40 . 
a;«-2xi/+i,== 1. 

x—y 

2x=lQ . 

x= 5 

2v= 8. 

V=4 



PHYSIOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC TEMPER- 
ANCE. 
{Any seven.) 

1. What constitutes the internal ear? 
(6) Describe the cochlea. 

2. Can a school room be properly heated by a stove ? 

Why? 

3. Why should we not attempt severe work immedi- 

ately after a meal? 



4. What veins enter the heart and at what places? 

5. Describe a muscle. How is it attached ? 

6. Define a cell, and describe a typical one. 

7. How does the percentage of alcohol in whiskeye 

and wines compare ? 

8. Name three effects of alcohol upon the mind. 



Antwera, 

1. The internal ear or labyrinth is composed of the 
cochlea, semi-circular canals, and the vestibule. 

The cochlea is a minute spiral canal of 2H turns, sit- 
uated in front of the vestibule. It has the main fila- 
ments of the auditory nerve distributed upon its walls 
and contains the organ of Corti, consisting of minute 
rods. It is composed of osseous tissue and is the essen- 
tial organ in the correct appreciation of sound. 

The semi-circular canals are the three curved pass- 
ages behind the vestibule, each more than a half circle; 
two open Into the vestibule at both ends; the third at 
one end, the other end opening into one of the other 
canals. These canals are composed of oEseous tissue 
and assist, in some way, the correct appreciation of 
sound. 

The vestibule is a small, irregular cavity, the central 
chamber of the labyrinth. It communicates with the 
middle ear by the fenestra oval is and also has an open- 
ing below into the cochlea. It has in its posterior psrt 
five openings into the semi-circular canals. It is com- 
posed of osseous tissue and serves to contain the fila- 
ments of the auditory nerve. 

2. No, because it heats the air in the upper half of 
the room more than in the lower half. In testing with 
a thermometer, a room so heated, it will be found that 
the temperature of the air near the floor is 20 degrees 
lower than the temperature of the layer of air at the 
height of four feet from the floor. The usual method of 
ventilation, by creating a current diagonally across a 
room, from the lower part of one window to the upper 
part of an opposite window, carries out more warm air 
than cold air. Generally when the upper part of the 
body U comfortable the feet are cold. 

3. Because the most important duty of the body at 
that time is to attend to the contents of the stomach. 
This means a strong diversion of the blood current, 
through nervous influence, towards the lining and coats 
of the stomach. If, at this time, energy is put forth at 
some other part of the body, the circulation tends to 
increase and grow stronger there, and the struggle be- 
tween the two localities begins, each trying to obtain 
the chief attention and support of the nervous system. 
This struggle is very injurious and the action beoomes 
poor and inefficient at each place. (See text-book.) 

4. The coronary vein is within the tissue of the heart 
itself, and opens into the right auricle. The two venss- 
cavsB also empty into the right auricle. The four pul- 
monary veins from the lungs empty into the left auricle. 

5. A single separable portion of the lean meat is 
called a muscle. It generally converges or tapers at 
each end into a thin membrane or a small white cord 
called a tendon. Some muscles are attached at eaoh 
end to some soft part, as the skin. Some have one end 
attached to bone, and the other to some soft part* as, in 
the face. Others have both ends attached to bone. 

6. A cell is a nucleated mass of protoplasm, and is 
the simplest form of tissue. A single oell can be seen 
only with the help of a microscope. In a fully formed 
cell we find three parts: (I) a cdl bodv made up of a soft 
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grannUr labstanoe; (2) a imaller and l9U cranalar 
«ett nueUua imbedded in the oeli body; and (3) a tiny 
dot* the nudeoltu, lying in the nnolens. 

7. The 9er«entaffe of alcohol in whiskeyi ranges from 
38% to M%. The pereentage of aleohol in wines ransres 
from 8% to 19%. 

8. Alcohol produces an artificial insanity, in which, 
aeeordiDff to the quantity taken, the yarioas types ef 
mental diseases are distinctly manifest. The pereep- 
tions are bewildered, and sleeplessness, loss of memory, 
delasion, elouded reasoning power, and benumbed 
moral sense follow in the train of alcohol drinking. 



GRAMMAR. 



{Anif teven^ not omittino S^ 9, and 10,) 

He usually divided his time in to three equal portions: 
One was employed in sleep, and the refection (refresh- 
ment) of his body by diet and exercise ; another in the 
dispatch of business; a third in study and devotion; 
ana. that he micht more exactly measure the hours, he 
made use ofbornine tapers of equal length, which he 
fixed in lanterns.— David Uume. 

1. Classify the clauses in the above selection. 

2. {n) Give three modifiers of** divided." 

(b) Two of ** might measure." 

S. Select four trangitive verbs and give the mode and 
voioeof each. 

4. Name (a) four adjective phrases; (ft) four adverbial 

phrases. 

5. Give the syntax (case and reason) of (a) sleep ; (6) 

another; (c) length: {H) whicn. 

6. Name the connectives and tell what they Join. 

7. State what each of the following modifies: (a) exer- 

cise; (6) devotion; (c) mere exactly. 

8. Why do children oftentimes regard composition 

writing an irksome tack? 
How may it be made a pleasing one? 

9. What is the truly philosophical way to learn to 

speak and to write correctly? 
10. Write with the same care that you would wi^h pu- 
pils to exercise not less than one' hundred 
words on one of the following topics : 

(a) The physical geogrMphy of this county. 

(6) A visit to the eapitol at Indianapoliii. 

(c) The f tory of the '*Great Stone Face." 

Anttoera. 

1. The whole selection consists of two co-ordinate 
elanses:— 

Fint, He unuMy divided hia time into three equal por- 
tiona: 

(a) Ooe was employed in sleep, and the refection 
(refreshment) of bis body by diet and exercise; 
(6) another in the dispatch of business; 

(c) a third in study and devotion: and— 

Second, Be made u»e of burning t^pert of equal length: 

(a) that he might more exactly measure the hours, 
(6) which he fixed in lanterns. L'*whioh" refers to 
•* tapers."] 
In first, (a), (6) and (c) are subordinate clauses of 
equal rank: the subject of each is portion understood; 
and the subjects combined are in opposition with "por- 
tions." 

In second, (a) is an adverbial clause modifying 
**made;" and (6) is an adjeoiive clause modifying 
"tapers." 

2. (a). (1) usually: (2) time; (3) into three equal 

portions. 
(6). (1) exactly; (2) hours. 

3. (a) divided— active, indicative; (6) might meas- 
ure—active, potential; (e) made— active, indicative; 
(d) fixed— aotive, indioative. 



4. (a) of his body; of business; of burning tapers; 

of eqaal length. 
Cft) into three equal portions; in sleep; in the dis- 
patch; in lanterns. 

5. (a) '*sleep" is in the objective case, objeet of "in;" 
(6) "another" (if regarded as a substantive) is in the 
nominative case, subject of tro* employed understood: 
(e) "length" is in the objective case, object of "of;" 
{d) "which" is in the objective case, object of "fixed." 

6. "and" (after the word "devotion") Joins the 
two co-ordinate clauses (see answer to 1); "and" 
(after "sleep ") Joins the two phrases " in sleep " and 
(in) "the refection;" "and" joins "diet" and "ex- 
ercise;" "and" joins "study" and "devotion;" 
"that" Joins "he might, etc." to "made;" "which" 
Joins its clause to " tapers." 

7. (a) " exercise " is part of a phrase that modifies 
"refeetion;" (6) "devotion" is part of a phrase that 
modifies vku employed understood; (e) " more exaotly " 
modifies "measure." 

8. Because (a) they are inexperienced; ih) they ar» 
given unsuitable subjects; (e) they have not been prop- 
erly and gradually led and trained to overcome its 
difBculties; they are not full of the subject. It may be 
made a pleasing task by properly and gradually lead- 
ing and training them to overcome its difficulties; by 
getting them full of the subject; by using suitable 
subjects. 

9. We learn to speak by speaking, and we learn to 
write by writing; in each case correct forms must be so 
thoroughly and frequently used that they will beoome 
habitual. 



GEOGRAPHY, 
(Any eeven, not omiUina $ and 6.) 

1. Discuss fully " Trade on the Ohio River." 

2. What is meant by the rotation of crops? 

3. How did the United States come into the owner- 

ship and control of Hawaii? 

4. Write fully upon the products of the Philippine 

islands. 

5. Why are there so few cities and towns on western 

plains? 

6. State, in round numbers, the annual output of 

gold in the UniUd SUtes. 

7. What importance do you attach to the keeping of a 

daily weather record in the school? 
S. In making a cabinet of minerals or soils the eollect- 

ino is more important than the eoUeetion,. 

Discuss. 
9. Discuss Loaisville as a trade center. 

10. Give reasons for the study of Seven Little Sisters 

in the public schools. 

11. How may pupils see the rotation of the earth ? 

Atuwera, 

1. Trade on the Ohio river has been much lessened of 
late years by oontiguous railroads, yet it is quite exten- 
sive. Millions of bushels of coal every year are floated 
down from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, Louisville, Bvans- 
ville, and many way places. To these places corn, hay, 
wheat, hogs, whiskey, and tobacco are shipped from 
way points inconvenient to railroads. These places re- 
ceive their "store" goods also by boat. Most of the 
tobacco goes to Louisville. Kalts of saw-logs are 
floated out of the small tributsry streams and taken 
to the large saw-mills. From the South are brought . 
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cotton and molaases. Boats take down the river im- 
mense amounts of furniture, farm implements, and 
machinery, and return with cargoes of cotton, sugar, 
and molasses. 

2. By the rotation of crops is meant the changing of 
<!rops in successive years to take advantage of the fact 
that diflferent crops absorb different constituents of the 
soil. When these constituents have been exhausted 
they must be renewed by fertilisation. 

3. On January 16, 1893, the native monarchical gov- 
ernment was overthrown by a coup d'etat planned by 
the white legislators and ministers in immediate con- 
trol. The dissatisfaction with the native monarchy 
arose from the continual opposition of the Queen to 
progressive measures, and from an attempt to amend 
the constitution so as to return to the ancient ways and 
restore the natives to power. Within five days after 
the formation of the new government a commission of 
American and Bn^lish Uawaiians was on its way to 
Washington to ask for annexation to the United States. 
On February I the provisional authorities at Honolulu 
made formal requrst of Mr. John L. Stevens, the min- 
ister resident, that for the security of liie and property 
he should place the government under the protection 
of the United States. This was accordingly done, and 
his act received thp approval of Jthe Washington gov- 
ernment, with due caution as to any impairment of 
Hawaiian independence. A treaty of annexation was 
signed by the representatives of the two governments 
on February 14, and on the next day the treaty was 
transmitted to the Senate. At the close of the session 
it was still unratified. On March 9, five days after his 
inauguration. President Cleveland requested the return 
of the treaty to the Departmeot of State, which was 
promptly ordered. A few days thereafter Col. James 
U. Blount, an ex-Congressman from Georgia, was dis- 
patched by President Cleveland as spscial commissioner 
to the islands to ascertain the probable advantages and 
disadvantages of annexation and the sentiment of both 
whites and natives thereto. He sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on March 20 and soon after his arrival gave in- 
structions for the withdrawal of the U. S. marines from 
the city, and for the hauling down of the American 
flag from the headquarters of the provisional govern- 
ment. Mr. Blount's report, which was made public in 
November, 1893, was of such a character as to dispel all 
hopes for the success of any policy of annexation 
during President Cleveland's administration. In 
the meantime the status of the provisional government 
had changed by proclamation, July 4, 1894, to that of 
an iadependent republic; the recognition of foreign 
powers was freely accorded, and the foundations of 
permanent government deeply laid. A second treaty 
on annexation was negotiated and transmitted to the 
Senate on June 19, 1897. The two-thirds majority neces- 
sary to ratify a treaty could not be obtained. The treaty 
was therefore withdrawn and a joint resolution substi- 
tuted, which would require but a majority vote for 
passage. This resolution passed both houses and was 
signed by the President on July 7, 1898. 

' 4. Besides the rocks of modern volcanic origin, coral 
reefs, and coralline limestone, the geologist here finds 
gneiss, schists, and other metamorphic rocks; and in the 
north of Luzon there are granites, stratified limestone, 
conglomerates, and beds of marl. Two large coal fields 
are known to exist, one in the southern part of Luzon, 
the other occupying the western Flopes of Cebu and the 
eastern slopes of Negros. Oold has been found ini the 



more mountainous aad inaccessible diitriots. In the 
northern part of Luzon copper is abundant. Iron o«b 
of an excellent quality oeonrsin Luzon and the smaller 
adjoining islands. Lead and mercury have been dii- 
oovered, but nowhere in large quantities. Great de- 
posits of sulphur exist in the neighborhood of some of 
the extinct volcanoes. 

The forests of the Philippines contain a variety of 
trees, many of which are of great value. Among those 
common to other parts of the world are cedar, ebony, 
ironwood, logwood, teak, and others equally familiar. 
Besides these there are hundreds of varieties that are 
found nowhere else. The cocoannt palm flonrishes 
everywhere, and every part of it is utilized by the 
natives. Bamboos, sometimes growing to a height of 
fifty feet, are abundant; canes, rattans, and other 
varieties of the calamus family are found in the forests, 
and these are made to serve a great variety of purposes. 
Mangoes, jack- fruits, medlars and all kinds of Malayan 
fruits grow in profusion. 

The most important agricultural products are tobacco, 
Manila hemp, sug&r cane, and coffee. The finest sugar 
comes from Panay. Rice is extensively grown, and is 
the principal food of the natives. The cacao bean grows 
luxuriantly. Indian corn is cultivated to some extent. 
Other agricultural products include cotton, pepper, 
ginger, and vanilla. 

5. The development of cities and towns depends 
upon large areas of adjoining fertile country with a 
climate that does not permit crop failure; (2) upon 
facilities for commerce, either by water or rail. The 
lack of rainfall on the western plains limits their 
agricultural productions to small irrigated areas. As 
but little is given to the world by these plains, they 
receive but little in return. 

6. About S35,00O.OC0. 

7. The keeping of a daily weather record in the 
school will make the pupils observers of things of 
everyday' occurrence, train the habits of observation 
and of drawing logical conclusions from a series of ob- 
served facts. But this work has no special merit to 
give it precedence over the many other tasks which 
give the same training. Classes in physical geography 
can use the data supplied by these observations to great 
advantage. 

8. The collecting is done for the sake of the activi^ 
required and not for the sake of the collection. A good 
collection might be purchased. The laboratory method 
of presenting any science trains the reasoning faculties, 
gives the pupil the power cf accurate observation, and 
the habit of careful attention to details. Information 
may be obtained from text-books. The collection may 
be destroyed or the facts of the science forgotten, but 
the method of the mind operation will remain as part 
of the character developed. 

9. Louisville is a locality possessing many advan- 
tages as a trade center. Its position on the Ohio river, 
opposite a rich section of Indiana, makes it a gate-way 
to the heart of the South. Shipments going from north 
to south, or from south to north, within large limits in 
each section, pass through this city. The United States 
governmen t has constructed a canal around the " Falls,*^ 
and immense quantities of freight are carried through 
it yearly. The adjacent country is a large, fertile 
region, and contributes much to the prosperity bf the 
city. 

10. This book treats of seven little girls living in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and belonging to different 
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people. The home life, habits and cuetoms of each are 
yery ioterestiosrly told, and the stories in a general 
way furnish much yaluable material for elementary 
reographioal work. It is all woven in so natarally 
with the lives of the "Sisters " that it is easily remem- 
bered by children, and they take great interest in 
comparing their own lives with the lives of these little 
irirls. Really, they become so fascinated with the exer- 
cise that they want it ** all the time," if it is pre- 
sented wisely. 

11. The actual rotary movement of the earth may be 
observed, preferably at night, when the sky is clear, by 
selecting some tall object north or south of your posi- 
tion, locating a star slightly eastward of a direct line 
from your eye along the east side of the object onward 
to the sky, and noting in a short time the advsnced 
position of the object eastward toward the line from 
your eye to the star. A pupil in any grade may be 
taught to observe this phenomenon, caused by the east- 
ward rotation of the earth. 



HISTORY. 



{Anif fix.) 
1. The Turks captured Constantinople in 1453. What 

connection, if any, had this event with the 

discovery of America? 
'2. What knowledge of general history is necessary to 

a proper understanding of the history of our 

own country? 

3. What was the extent of the British possessions in 

North America as settled by the treaty of 1763? 

4. (a) What plan of campaign was adopted by the 

British for 1777? 
(6) What were the results? 
-5. What was the closing military event of the war of 

1812? What effect did it have ? 
-6. What dispute gave rise to the Compromise of 1850, 

and what were the terms of the Compromise? 
7. When was the Braancipation Proclamation issued, 
and what were its immediate effects? 

Antirera. 

1. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1453, broke up the trade between India and Qenoa. The 
<lue8tion at once arose whether a new route was possible. 
Columbus, a young sailor, ambitious and loyal to his 
native city, gave his life to the task of finding a new 
route. 

2. All agreed that »ome knowledge of general history 
is necessary to a proper understanding of the history of 
our own country. This opinion finds support in princi- 
ple formulated by Herbert Spencer, when he says, "that 
there can be no correct idea of a part without a correct 
idea of the correlative whole." A difference of opinion 
exists as to how far bacic we shall go,— back a gnneriition 
or two, back to colonial days, back to the European 
homes of the colonists, back to the heroes of Oreece and 
Rome, or back to the primitive Egyptian civilization. 

In the Qerman gymnasia, where history has been 
taught with greater success than anywhere else in the 
world, the pupil before the age of twelve is taken over 
the whole range of general history by the story method. 
He is then conducted over the same ground a second time 
but with a different object in view. The story method 
gives way to considerations of cause and effect, or his- 
tory in its proper sense as distinct from biography. The 



pupil is then ready for an intensive study of the history 
of his own country or of some special period. 

Those who would not go back farther than the Euro- 
pean homes of the colonists argne that there is no par- 
ticular gain to the pupil in following the order of events 
unless he can catch the meaning of the order; that this 
old life with all its simplicity is so far removed from us 
in time, spirit and external setting, that it is impossible 
for the pupil to obtain a correct idea of it; that even the 
European life of the colonists was vastly more complex 
than their life in America, and too far removed as a 
type, from what was planted in America, and from the 
institutional life which has fallen under the pupil's 
observation. They admit that the more extensive 
scheme may by de$irahU but not nece»»arvt and point 
out that it involves a revolution in the teaching 
of history in our schools which the public at present 
is scarcely ready even to consider. 

3. By the treaty of 1763, France gave to Great Britain 
Canada and Cape Breton, and all the islands save two 
in the Qulf of St. Lawrence. Entering what is now the 
United States, she drew a line down the middle of the 
Mississippi River from its source to a point just north 
of New Orleans. To Great Britain she surrendered all 
her territory east of this line. To Spain she gave all her 
possessions to the west of this line, together with the 
city of New Orleans. But Great Britain, during the 
war, had taken Havana from Spain. To get this back 
Spain now gave up Florida in exchange. 

4. The British plan of eampaign for 1777 was to get 
entire control of the Hudson. The plan was threefold: 
(I) Burgoyne was to come down from Canada byway of 
Lake Champlain ; (2) St. Leger was to fail up the St. 
Lawrence into Lake Ontario, and, landing at Oswego, 
was to come down the Mohawk Valley; (S) and Howe, 
with the main army, was to go up the Hudson from 
New York. All three of these divisions were to meet 
at Albany. 

Burgoyne traveled slowly. The country was swampy 
and heavily wooded; he was constantly moving away 
from his base of supplies ; Schuyler's army, daily in- 
creased by the inhabitants of the country, obstructed 
his march in every possible way. An expedition sent 
to Bennington for supplies was defeated. Burgoyne 
was finally brought completely to bay and forced to 
surrender, after waiting in vain for help from St. Leger 
or Howe. 

St. Leger made his way to Oswego and from there to 
Ft. Stanwix. Here his Indians, the mainstay of his 
force, frightened by the false report of the approach of 
a large army, left unceremoniously. St. Leger himself 
retreated a few days later. 

Howe believed it was more important to capture 
Philadelphia than to get control of the Hudson, and 
thought he could accomplish this bbfore aiding Bur- 
goyne. Washington's masterly strateiiy delayed Howe 
and rendered possible the capture of Burgoyne. 

5. The battle of New Orleans. It did not affect the 
treaty of peace in any way, but it revived the confidence 
of the people in the military ability of their soldiery 
under competent leadership. 

6. Should the territory acquired from Mexico be 
slave or free ? 

The compromise of 1850 contained four essential 
clauses, two of which favored the North and two the 
South. They were as follows : (1) California was to be 
admitted as a free State ; (2) but in the rest of the 
Mexican cession, divided into the two territories of 
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Utah And New Mexico, the people were to decide for 
themseireB whether or act they would hare siaToa; 
(3) the fllare tratU, not slavery, was to be abolished in 
the District of Colambia ; (4) but a vigorous and exaot- 
ing fugitive slave law was to be passed. 

7. January 1, IfSSQ. It i^ffected foreign opinion be- 
eanie, from that time on. the fight was against slavery 
as well as for the Union. It resulted in the cnlietment 
of blacks as Union soldiers, and a consequent stopping 
of all exchange of prisoners, because the South refused 
to recognize the black soldiers or their officers. 



READING, 



(Based on general field of Reading.) 
{Any five.) 

1. Are pictures helpful in teaching younger pupils to 

read ? If so, how ? 

2. How much importance is to be attached to the 

learning of the definition of the words in the 
reading lesson? 
S. What is the difference between the function of the 
author and that of the reader? 

4. Are geographical and natural science readers 

desirable? Why? 

5. Ask five questions best adapted to bring out the 

meaning of the following: 
" Here rest the great and good. Here they repose 
After their generous toil. A sacred band, 
They take their sleep together, while the year 
Comes with its early flowers to deck their graves, 
And gathers tbem again, as Winter frowns. 
Their's no vulgar sepuloher— green sods 
Are all their monument, and yet it tells 
A nobler history than pillared piles or the eternal 

pyramids.'' 

6. In oral language the thought suggests the words ; 

what of printed language in this respect? 

(Based on " How to Teach Reading.*') 
(ilny >Ioe.) 

1. What effect up^n expression have stern, harsh 

feelings? 

2. What is meant by the saying, "The man is the 

expression"? 

3. What feelings and spirit lead to musical ex- 

pression ? 

4. Underscore the emphatic words in, the following: 

*'In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold- 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old; 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Mor yet the last to lay the old aside." 
6. What is the value of a pause in the process of 
reading? 

6. What is meant by ** grouping " ? 

7. In general, what thoughts and feelings are ex- 

pressed in low tones? 



Annwera, 
(Based on general field of Beading.) 

1. They are very helpful in implanting the idea in 
the child's mind that the contentof the reading matter 
may be imagined. In most modern readers his first 



lessons are accompanied by fine illustrations, both 
helpful and suggestive. He learns their applieaUons 
and relations, and by degrees he instinctively assoa- 
ates a picture with an idea, and in time builds imagea 
as fast as his eye can pass along the lines. 

In teaching younger pupils to read they help to join 
the idea with the symbol, in passing from the concrete 
notion to the abstract characters. 

2. It is not at all important if the definitions to ba 
learned are to be recited. It is very important if the 
definitions are used for reference to confirm, enlarge or 
make clear the interpretation. 

3. The function of the author is that of a creator; 
his work is his ** creature." Some part of the author's 
knowledge, thought, feeling or purpose—one or all of 
these; that is, some part of the author himself flows 
into his work. The author is like Jesus in the miracle 
—virtue goes out of him. 

The function of the reader is different from that of 
the author, and yet is like it. He takes up a dead com- 
position and makes it live again. He re-creates if he 
does not create. He evokes from the printed page what 
the writer put into it. He restores the writer, so far as 
he puts himself into his work. He reanimates the souls 
that lie in leathern cerements. (See Language ArtSr 
pages 67, 68.) 

4. If the purpose in using such readers is to aeqnire 
a taste for literature, it will not be accomplished 
through lack of proper content*. If the purpose is 
merely to gain information in the lines suggested, they 
will prove beneficial, for the subject matter in such 
readers is generally presented in a very attractive and 
interesting manner. 

5. What " sleep " it meant and who takes this sleep? 
What is meant by ** generous toil " ? How do we com- 
memorate the deeds of those who die? What is the 
noblest life? What is the centrsl thought? 

6. The printed language suggests the ideas. 

(Based on " How to teach Reading.") 

1. Stern, harsh feelinrs sre apt to manifest them- 
selves in the quality of the voice, making it harsh and 
guttural. Mental or physical conditions are quite in- 
fiuential in giving character to the voice. 

2. He meant that the emotional man, the spiritual 
man, has a certain texture of muscle, which affects the 
quality of hii natural voice, and hence, the quality of 
voice manifests the man. 

3. Grand, dignified, and sublime. 

4. Words, fashions, same, hold, new, old, first, new* 
last, old. 

6. To bring about an opportunity to place speeial 
emphasis upon a certain word or phrase: or to give the 
mind time to dwell upon the idea, or the collateral 
thought between words or groups. 

6. By "grouping" is meant breaking the sentence 
up into parts of varying length, to emphasiie or make 
clear the meaning. Grouping is entirely independent 
of punctuation. • 

7. Low tones are used in expressing tenderness* 
pathos, sorrow, and the like. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE MORAL TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

B. B. BRYAN. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 



Since the revival of llerbartianism in 
America, it has become commonplace to 
say that above any amount of training or 
information that the child derives from 
the school, the character that is developed 
is of greatest importance. Rein, perhaps 
the greatest living exponent of Herbartian 
pedagogy, says that he cares less for the 
mere mass of knowledge to be imparted 
than for the moral and religious strength 
of character, the power and energy in ac- 
tion, the grasp of modern social, indus- 
trial and political relations which are the 
outcome of the work of education for the 
individual. This thought of Rein has been 
emphasized in this country rather from 
the side of the individual than from the 
social side, the attempt being to show the 
importance of character in itself rather 
than in its relations. While the value of 
character in itself can never be over-em- 
phasized, I think that we nmst all see that 
character that isn't "hitched up'' to some- 
thing is weak and ineffective, to say the 
legist. In this paper, I wish to recognize 
the truth in the theory that moral char- 
acter must be the fruitage of child-cul- 
ture, and to suggest some things that may 
help in the training of young children. In 
working out some of the more general 
principles that underlie the moral train- 
ing of young chilciren, we must, as in their 
play and work, make our determinations 
from the standpoint of the child itself, 
and not from the standpoint of the adult. 
Two things must be borne in mind — (1) 



that, many things which would be grossly 
imihoral for the adult have no moral sig- 
nificance whatever 'for the child; (2) that 
the child's standard of morality, so far as 
he can be said to have a standard, does 
not come to him so much by intuition as 
by precept, and not so much by precept 
as by unconscious suggestion and imita- 
tion. The first point will be helpful in 
determining the content of morality for 
" the child, and the second point will serve 
as a guide in determining the method in 
moral training. Nothing could be more 
deadening to the development of the 
child than an attempt to make it con- 
form in every way to the moral standaird 
of the adult. Because the young child ap- 
propriates that which does not belong to 
it, it is not therefore a thief as- its father 
would be under the same conditions. Be^ 
cause the child in the vividness of its itd" 
agination does not adhere strictly to the 
literal truth, it is not tlierefore a liar. Be- 
cause the child connives in every conceiv- 
able way to attain a desirable end, it is 
not therefore a trickster; and because the 
naked child, even at seven or eight, mani- 
fests no sense of shame in the presence of 
others, it is not therefore disgracefully 
immodest. From the standpoint of the 
adult these things would all be gross 
breaches of morality, while from the 
standpoint of the child they have but lit- 
tle or no moral significance. On the other 
hand there will com(» a time in the life of 
the child when these very things will have 
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great moral significance, and the pedagog- 
ical question which must be met is, What 
can be done for the child at this time 
which will result in a Siense of right and 
wrong, and a disposition to do the one and 
avoid the other, but which will not result 
in pnidishness, or a precocious and mor- 
bid sense of moral delinquency? Prudisli- 
ness and moral morbidness, above all 
things else, must be avoided during these 
years. Better no sense of morality at all, 
than that the child of six or seven should 
either hold himself up as a bright and 
shining example of right conduct, or that 
he should magnify his childish mistakes 
into cardinal and unpardonable sins. Such 
moral attitudes are by far more hopeless 
even than almost any overt childish mis- 
demeanor. It is not good for the child 
to be acutely conscious either of his good- 
ness or his badness. His mind for most 
part should be, and under normal condi- 
tions will be, occupied with something 
other than self. It is in this connection 
that direct, positive moral training at this 
time not only often fails to accomplish 
desirable ends, but does positive harm; 
the child and his behavior are apt to be 
made the topic for discussion. For this 
reason, in all attempts to teach morals, an 
indirect method — the reading of a story, 
the relating of an incident, etc. — is su- 
perior in every way to the more direct 
treatment, which should be held in reserve 
for special cases. We often teach the 
child to discern the right from the wrong, 
and admonish him to cleave to the one 
and forsake the other, only to find that as 
a result of our teaching, or in spite of it, 
the second state of that child is worse 
than the first. As a rule, the discrimina- 
tions that he is capable of making are not 
effective in determining the course that 
he will pursue. Fine discriminations and 
admonitions are apt to be valuable in pro- 



portion to their scarcity. Xo whore in the 
development of the child do suggestion 
and imitation play so lasting and import- 
ant a role, as in the development of morals 
or conduct. As nothing helps the child 
so much in the acquisition and use of good 
language forms as saturation in good lan- 
guage forms, oral and written, so nothing 
will instill within him the habit of using 
pure rather than vulgar language so much 
as association with those who alwayji use 
pure language. No amount of moralizing 
on the sinfulness of lying will help the 
child so much as living with people who 
always speak the truth; and nothing will 
more readily and effectively develop in 
the child a sense of personal and property 
rights than association with those who are 
careful to observe the rights of their fel- 
lows, and who do not appropriate to their 
own use that which does not belong to 
them. The first great concern of parents 
and teachers, who are interested in the 
morals of children, should be their own 
behavior. 

The moral ideal for the stage of child- 
hood is innocence of right and wrong 
morally considered. Every child knows 
that there are some things that may be 
done, and some that may not. Tliis knowl- 
edge should come to him more as a matter 
of course. He soon learns to keep his 
hands out of the fire because he doesn't 
like the result of putting them into it; 
and so he must early learn to desist from 
many things for the same simple reason, 
that he doesnH like the consequences; but 
he does not, neither can he, look upon 
these things in themselves as right or 
\\Tong. I have known children to repeat 
the oaths of their elders with as little 
sense of guilt as if they were repeating 
the catechism, and in so doing they were 
not therefore immoral. The danger, how- 
ever, is that, having the language at their 
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command, it will be but a short and very 
e«sy step to supply the content, which 
means profanity. Something should be 
<lone to prevent such results. Prohibi- 
tion of the use of sucli language with little 
or no emphasis upon the naughtiness of 
it is the most rational and effective rem- 
edy. x\nd so it is with the child's conduct 
in general. The exi)erience of the teacher 
and parent must count for something, else 
what is the significance of parenthood or 
control in school? There will come a time 
when the child should be thrown upon his 
own responsibility — left more or less free 
to do as he desires, without let or hin- 
drance, but not so now. Indeed, at the be- 
ginning of life, so far are we removed 
from the possibilities of such an ideal, 
that implicit obedience should be insisted 
upon. Some one has wisely said: "If the 
child does not obey when first com- 
manded, he should be punished; but if the 
teacher even succeeds in securing obedi- 
ence after he has commanded many times, 
he, and not the child, should be pun- 



ished." Teachers must know how demor- 
alizing it is to keep nagging at children. 
They must also know that for many rea- 
sons there are some requests whose rea- 
sonableness can not be explained to the 
child. In such cases implicit, unques- 
tioned obedience should be expected. 

The child wdth a healthy mind does not 
contemplate the wickedness of one possi- 
ble line of action and the goodness of an- 
other possible line, and upon the btisis of 
this discrimination determine his act. If 
he be a normal child, he does desist from 
doing certain things, because he has 
learned that these are things that must 
not be done, and he falls into the habit of 
letting them. alone. On the other hand, 
if he be a normal child, he does certain 
things over and over again, until his habit 
of action begins to take form; and, so, the 
child should pass from his childhood into 
the early years of youth, with the alpha- 
bets of moral habits pretty firmly fixed, 
but in no sense a contemplater of deeds. 



GRAMMAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 



GEO. W. NEET. PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY. N. I. NORMAL SCHOOL. 



The mind's natural mode of approach 
in beginning the study of any subject or 
object is, first, to study in such a way as 
to get a more- or less definite idea of a 
thing as a whole; that is, of its general 
scojie, the things of which it is made up, 
and its most general relations to other 
things. This having been done, the mind, 
secondly, raises the question as to what 
the work is the thing has to do. That 
is to say, the mind seeks the purpose of 
the thing it is studying. 

Thus, assuming that teachers every- 
where know grammar in its general scope, 
and in its general relations to other 



things, it will be the object in this paper 
and a succeeding one to study the purpose 
of grammar as a subject in the elementary 
school curriculum. 

There was a time in the history of our 
schools when the course of study consisted 
of only spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic. But at length it was felt that 
the children in communicating their 
thoughts and feelings did not use as good 
English as they should. It was seen that 
there was no subject in the school curricu- 
lum which had it as its special object to 
give the children the ability to do this. 
This thought and feeling grew in the 
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minds of the people till it became a real 
felt need, strong and fervent, for some 
subject in the school curriculum that 
would fix with the children the habit of 
using good English in expressing their 
thoughts and feelings. And this was the 
origin of English grammar as a subject 
of study in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. It seems to have been thought that, 
if the children knew how to use good Eng- 
lish, they would do so in speaking and 
writing. It was said, and confidently be- 
lieved, that the purpose of grammar is tb 
teach how to speak and write correctly. 
To teach the learner how to speak and 
write correctly was taken to mean the 
same thing as to fix with the learner the 
habit of speaking and writing correctly. 
This idea of the purpose of grammar was 
;given from one generation to another, and 
.accepted as correct for a long time, and 
ior this reason may with propriety be 
called the traditional purpose of gram- 
mar. So now it is said that the traditional 
purpose of grammar is, that its study is 
to teach the learner how to sjveak and 
^vrite correctly. 

It does not seem to have been consid- 
ered whether the subject of granmiar has 
more than one purpose, and so it was not 
recognized that it has one main aim of pri- 
mary importance, and some other aims 
of secondary importance. 

A relevant question here is. How i.s tlie 
])urpose of any subject to be detenuined? 
If it is held that the purpose of a study is 
one thing, and the jmrsuit of it actuallv 
accomplishes a diil'erent thing, there is 
a contradiction- between the purpose as 
idea and the purpose in its realization. 
\V}ien tliis is the condition of things, peo- 
ple will ?ooner or later conclude that the 
j)urpope is not what it has been held to be. 
And, if the thing actually accomplished 
is a worthy tiling, it will come to be re- 



garded after a time as the purpose of the 
pursuit of the subject. This gives the 
key to the only way that we have of de- 
termining the purpose of any subject in 
the school curriculum. We may state ii 
by saying the purpose of any subject in 
the school curriculum is to be determined 
from the effect the pursuit of that subject 
produces on the life of the one studying 
it. This is a truth of any school subject, 
and it is equally a truth of any lesson. 

For instance, if we study as a lesson, the 
following, from Bro^vning, we get the 
thought and feeling that progress is the 
characteristic which distinguishes man 
from (iod on one hand, and from the 
l>easts on the other. Thus, if we seek the 
purpose of the lesson, we determine it 
from the effect on our lives, and say it.s 
main purpose is to fix in our thought and 
feeling the idea that progress distin- 
gui.-hes man from both God and the 
beasts. 

"Progress, man's distinctive mark alone. 
Not God's, and not the beasts* ; God is. they 

are, 
Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be. " 

'I'lie pursuit of any subject gives, in 
general, two things. First, it gives knowl- 
edge, which should be valuable in furnish- 
ing guidance in right living. Secondly, it 
gives a mental gymnastic to the end that 
the mind may grow in the ability to think 
accurately and readily; -to love truth, 
beauty and righteousness; to act truth- 
fully and righteously. That is to say. the 
])ursuit of any subject lias two purposes — 
(1) a knowledge-giving ])urpose; (2) a dis- 
ciplinary purpose. 

Then the })ursuit of grammar will give 
these two things, and will have these two 
piiri)o«es. The question as to whether tlie 
knuwledge-giving purpose or the disci- 
plinary purpose is more important imme- 
diately sii«:o-osts itself. Keeping in mind 
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how the purpose of aii}^ school subject is 
to be detenuined, let us study this 
question. 

A little consideration of the effect of 
the study of grammar will show that it 
does the following things for the learner: 
1 — It gives excellent mental discipline. 
2 — It gives knowledge valuable, to some 
extent, for guidance in speaking and writ- 
ing correctly. 3 — It gives knowledge 
which forms a basis for the pursuit of 
other language subjects. The extent to 
which the study of grammar does these 
three things respectively must be taken 
into consideration, as well as the value to 
be derived from each one, in a systematic 
study of the effect of the pursuit of gram- 
mar on the life of the learner. Let us 
study each of these. 

To repeat, mental discipline is mental 
exercise in thinking, feeling, and willing 
to the end of (1) becoming a clear, ready, 
and accurate thinker; (2) developing a 
love for truth, beauty, and righteousness; 
(3) giving habits of self-control and self- 
direction. Mental discipline is based 
upon the principle that the mind learns 
to do by doing. So our question for study 
is. What does the mind get discipline in, 
in studying grammar!" And tliis leads us 
into the study of three mental processes — 
conception, judgment, and reasoning. 

Our ideas of various things expressed 
by common nouns are our concepts of 
those thing-. Thus the' words, tree, 
barn, boy, flower, and birds express con- 
cepts. These words each symbolize the 
attributes common to all the objects which 
each names. That is to say, each word 
names a class. The terms concept, gen- 
eral idea, and general notion all have the 
same meaning. And a general idea is an 
idea rt|)propriate to the common attributes 
of a class of objects. Conception is the 
mind's ])rocess in forming a general idea. 



The mind naturally gets its general 
ideas from the study of particulars. Sup- 
pose the first bam a child sees is a square 
one painted red, with a roof sloping one 
way, containing only hay and com. From 
this imrticular the child^s idea of a bam 
will contain square form, red color, this 
l>articular kind of roof, and filled with 
hay and corn. Say the next barn he sees 
has all these attributes but square form. 
From the study of these two particulars, 
his idea of a bam will still contain red 
color, roof sloping one way, filled with hay 
and com. To be brief, the child from the 
study of particulars goes on correcting his 
idea of a bam by dropping out elements, 
and possibly adding some, until just those 
attributes remain which are possessed in 
common by bams. This is the way the 
mind naturally gets its concepts in life. 
When it examines the first particular, it 
forms a tentative, or trial, concept. But 
it goes on and examines other particulars 
to correct this tentative concept. It must 
be noted carefully that the mind naturally 
examines the real, particular objects of 
which it fonns its concepts. 

The logical steps in an act of concep- 
tion are the following: 

1. The mind acts an activity appropri- 
ate to a particular object by thinking its 
attributes. 

2. The mind repeats the process with 
other objects. 

3. The mind compares and contrasts 
these objects. 

k The mind abstracts by holding in 
consciousness the common attributes and 
dropping from consciousness more or less 
the others. 

o. The mind generalizes by extending 
the common attributes of the particulars 
studied to all the objects of the class. 

6. The mind thinks the name of the 
class. 
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The first two steps are often put to- 
geth«er, thus making five steps, and they 
are called (1) the examination of particu- 
lars, (2) comj>arison and contrast, (3) ab- 
straction, (4) generalization, and (5) de- 
nomination. 

The concept is expressed by the com- 
mon noun, and in a similar way the judg- 
ment is expressed by the &ent<ence. We 
are in the liabit of saying the sentence ex- 
presses the thought, and it is right to do 
so, for the judgment and the thought 
mean the same thing. 

The mind at some time in its past ex- 
]>erience got the idea trees; also, the idea 
grow. Now it grasps the relation between 
these two ideas and asserts it, and thinks 
trees grow. When the mind does this, it 
is judging, and the result of judging is the 
judgment. It is to be noted that in judg- 
ing there are three activities involved: 
1 — The mind reacts the old idea trees. 
2 — The mind reacts the old idea grow. 
3 — The mind thinks the relation between 
them. 

In judging, the mind grasps the rela- 
tion between ideas; and in reasoning, it in 
a somewhat similar manner grasps the re- 
lation among judgments. But in reason- 
ing there are three judgments involved, 
and they are so related that the last one 
is reached because of its relation to the 
other two. The foUowing is a very easy 
statement for reasoning: Keasoning is the 
mind's process of reaching a judgment be- 
cause of its relation to two preceding 
judgments. 

On the basis of the order of the judg- 
ments in the mind, th^re are three classes 
of reasoning — deduction, identification, 



and induction. The following will illus- 
trate: 

Expression of Deduction : 

Animals have voluntary motion. 

This object is an animal. 

This object has voluntary motion. 

Expression of Identification: 

Animals have voluntary motio^. 
This object has voluntary motion 
This object is an animal. 

Expression of Induction: 

This object is an animal. 

This object has voluntary motion. 

Animals have voluntary motion. 

The mind's ability to think readily and 
accurately sums itself up in its ability to 
form accurate concepts, make correct 
judgments, and reason readily and log-i- 
cally. And all definition making in gram- 
mar, if correctly done, is among the very- 
best of exercises in forming accurate con- 
oepts, and in making correct judgments. 
Definition making also gives excellent ex- 
ercise in inductive and deductive reason- 
ing; and all parsing and analyzing em- 
ploys identification. These activities are 
accompanied by the feelings which always 
accompany clear, accurate, logical think- 
ing. These are feelings of energy, tri- 
umph, and exaltation as well as a love for 
the beauty of the sentence. 

Xo subject in the school curriculum is 
better adapted to give discipline in the 
mental processes here studied than gram- 
mar. Thus the disciplinary phase of the 
purpose of grammar appears clearly as 
vastly important. 

[to be coxtinued.] 
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ETHICAL TRAINING DURING ADOLESCENCE. 



SANFORD 8BLL. 



(Read before the Slate Teachers' Association. December, xSgg.) 



The moral education of the child be- 
gins with birth. There is no experience 
which he ever has which has not a moral 
content. At birth, or soon after, the 
nerves which connect the special sense- 
organs with the central nervous system 
begin to function, and from that moment 
on, no experience can come to the child 
that does not become an educational fac- 
tor and contribute its threefold effect — its 
effect upon his intellectual, emotional and 
volitional education. Moral education, 
like intellectual and emotional education, 
begins at birth, and again like them, it 
continues throughout the life-span. 

There is an idea abroad among the com- 
mon folk, that the formation of a child's 
character does not begin until he is about 
five or six years old — that it therefore does 
not matter what influences surround him, 
what he sees, hears, what he thinks, feels 
and does previous to that time. The child 
of such parents is too frequently seen on 
the streets and elsewhere at, large. The 
results are seen in the precocious juvenile 
offender, too many of whom are personally 
known by U8 all. 

Another idea which is also wrong, but 
not so vicious, is that the child's moral 
education is sub.^tantially complete by the 
time he is ten. This was the thought of 
the eminent Catholic Cardinal, who is re- 
ported to have said that, if he had the 
child from, birth till he was ten, he didn't 
care who should have him afterward. The 
child's character is partially, but not 
chiefly, formed by the time he is ten. 

The ethical training which a child 
should receive during adolescence presup- 
poses an ethical training natural to his 



childhood. We must touch briefly this 
pre-adolescent ethical training before 
coming to the main point of this paper. 

The emotional side of the child's educa- 
tion is the neglected chapter in peda- 
gogy. In the past he has been treated as 
though he were an intellectual hopper, 
into which disparate facts might be 
poured, with the resultant grist of knowl- 
edge appearing in due time. Of late the 
intellectual has been pushed back into a 
secondary place, and the moral side of 
the child's nature has received the con- 
spicuous attention. But notwithstanding 
these two movements, the child is neither 
characteristically intellectual nor moral, 
but first, last and always, emotional. 
These two movements have resulted in 
great good. But they have both unduly 
emphasized their respective principles, 
and have confused partial truth with 
whole truth. 

The organic feelings connected with nu- 
trition are the most conspicuous features 
of early child-life. Those emotions which 
concern themselves with self-preservation 
are necessarily in the fitness of things the 
strongest impulses which the individual 
ever has. The only ones which can claim 
comparison with them in strength and im- 
portance are those that come under the 
guise of sex-love, later in adolescent life. 
The former emotions tend to preserve the 
individual, the latter, the race. 

In answer to these organic emotions, 
the infant eats, sleeps and is as merry as 
he is allowed to l)e, takes exercise in play 
and demands clothing and shelter. As his 
body as a whole is hungry for food, for 
exercise and sleep, so his eyes are hungry 
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for sights, his ears hungry for sounds, 
his palms hungr}' for things to grasp, his 
muscles for movement. These hungers of 
the special senses are very real and very 
keen. In answering them the child is 
brought into collision with the things 
around him, and as a reaction to this col- 
lision, in many cases literal, he learns, 
for this is experience. Xature has wound 
the child up; the process of education is 
the process of running down. The encio- 
tions are the mainspring. The first ten 
yeare of the child^s life are characteristi- 
cally the years of the satisfaction of the 
organic and special sense feelings. It is 
the age of sensuous and sense experiences. 
The child's attention is consumed in eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping and doing things; 
he must test, tear and smash things or 
die. 

In this experience process of satisfying 
the dominant impulse in him, the child 
forever and invariably finds order rather 
than confusion; he finds purpose rather 
than caprice. The momentous conserva- 
tive force of this order early begins to as- 
sert, itself in its natural reactions upon 
him in the suggestions its meaning has for 
him, and in the directions and commands 
of his elders, and along with the satisfac- 
tion of impulses he has to learn habits 
of conformity. 

His first ethical ideas are the meaning 
which he gets out of the life about him. 
The first moral training which he ever 
gets is the habits he learns in his endeavor 
to conform to the requirements of that 
life. The life into which he is bom is 
exceedingly complex. The institution 
which begat him, the family, and the 
other — the school, the church, the state — 
society in general, stand as the exponent 
of the crystallized wisdom of the race. 
Racial life has evolved from primitive 
simplicity — a life of comparatively few 



wants, and these simply satisfied, to the 
cosmopolitan complexity of to-day. What 
it has thought to be good, true and wise 
and beautiful, it has established. The in- 
stitutional life which environs the child is 
the exponent of that racial progress — of 
its wisdom — is its objective expression. 

The family as an institution is ethical. 
It must be so to stand. It must embody 
ideals of purity, love, devotion, sacrifice, 
honor, virtue. . Society as it stands or- 
ganized to-day is ethical to the core. 
There is much evil in it, but it has to be, 
and is, mainly ethical. Ideals of honesty,, 
of justice, of patriotism of goodwill must 
ever be where anarchy does not reign. 
Xow the essential of early education is 
the acquiring of a set ol habits that con- 
form to the ethics of the family, of the 
church, the school, state, society. This 
must be in order that the child may live 
and thrive — in order that the child may 
adapt itself to the life which environs it. 
That plant thrives best that can best 
adapt itself to its environment; that ani- 
mal thrives best that best adapts itself to- 
its environment, and likewise that child- 
man thrives best that best adapts itself to 
its environment. This gives the true end 
of education. It can never be a certain 
degree of scholarship or anything else 
that is static. It can never be a given at- 
tainment, but rather an attitude or power 
of perennial adaptation. Evolution is dy- 
namic. Static things can mark changes — 
can indicate degrees of progress. The end 
of education at any age is to interpret tlie 
most advanced phases of progress, and to 
form the life habits that conform to them 
in the effort to adapt the self to that stage 
in anticipation of the next. 

The wisdom of the race as it is seen 
crj^stallized in the institutional life, and 
in the literature, science and art of the- 
world constitute the child's racial inheri- 
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tance. The last and best is his by virtue 
of his being bom then. Education and 
life at mofit can but mean that he will 
come into possession of the spirit of all of 
that wisdom and the definite content of 
some of it, and at last, perhaps, make some 
slight contribution to it. 

In the child's acquiring this wisdom 
and the life habits which it dictates, he 
is being trained in the best ethics the 
world has. He does not recognize it as 
such; neither do many of his elders. The 
ethical to hira is incidental; so it must 
ever be in childhood. To him it is inci- 
dental, but to the world-order — to the race 
spirit — it is the chief concern. 

We expect entirely too much of the 
child. In a few years — eight, ten, or fif- 
teen — we expect him to have assimilated 
what it took the race untold millions of 
years to work out. The task is enormous. 
That he ever does it is the great miracle 
of all time. But we demand conformity 
to this highly evolved life do\vn in the 
kindergarten, in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. To us older ones the or- 
der is so familiar, the habit so easy; we 
forget the stages we passed through. But 



the most inconsistent thing one sees in 
life is that of a man or woman who does 
not conform to this order, dictating that 
others shall. 

During childhood the habits of deco- 
rum, these habits of adaptation are formed 
through imitation, and not through in- 
sight; through prescriptive obedience, not 
self -direction. The child is not conscious 
of the significance of much, and must take 
it on faith. He does not know right and 
wrong as such: he knows them catecheti- 
cally through hearsay. He knows that 
such and such things are said to be wrong. 
He knows right by permission, and wrong 
by prohibition. Sully says that the child 
is neither moral nor immoral, but un- 
moral. But the habits he has learned are 
moral, are rational and make life com- 
paratively frictionless and afterwards con- 
stitute a large part of his salvation. 

We have said that the child learns the 
content of life, and takes on its habits 
through imitation and prescription. It is 
this that largely differentiates it from 
later stages. 

[to be continued.] 



THE EYES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

F. C. HEATH, M. D., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

As early as the beginning of this cen- fraction), hypermetropia (far sight), and 

tury it was recognized that many school myopia (near sight). The point which 

children's eyes were injuriously affected most concerns us in these statistics is the 

by the requirements of school life. advancement in the i)ercentage of myopia 

The published results of Cohn's inves- in going from the lowest to the highest 
tigations, based on the examination of the grades. Cohn found the following pro- 
eyes of ten thousand children in Breslau gression: 
and vicinity in 1867, aroused great inter- ^^ ^^ ^^ 3^^^^ .^^ 

est in the subject of school hygiene. Since Five village schools 1.4 

then, more than two hundred thousand ^ Ko W^lrTrte^h^U^. ! ! ! ! ." ! ! r? 

pupils have been examined as to ocular Two intermediate schoola 10.3 

conditions, with particular reference to Two ^cMen^. ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; ^-^ 

the frequency of emmetropia (normal re- Universifcy students 59.5 
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His conclusion was that the number of 
short-sighted pupils increases from the 
lowest to the highest, and that the in- 
■crease was in direct proportion to the 
length of time devoted to the strain of 
school life. This was verified by Reck, 
Von Hippel, Gaertner, and many other 
European observers. In America Callan, 
Loring, Derby, Williams, Agnew, Risley, 
Randall, and others have found substan- 
tially the same results, except that the per- 
centage of myopia is not so high among 
advanced students as in Europe. The in- 
crease was from three to seven per cent 
in primary schools, to 16 per cent, in high 
schools, and 28 per cent, to 40 per cent, 
in colleges. The degree as well as the 
percentage is progressive. 

It has been suggested that this change 
of refraction was simply a process of nor- 
mal evolution, but it should be remem- 
bered, as Risley says, "that the adult In- 
dian, the farmer and the day laborer do 
not outgrow their hypermetropia, and 
that the myopic eye results only undei- 
the stress of those employments which re- 
quire the protracted use of the eyes at near 
work.^' Artisans, as well as students, de- 
velop myopia, if their work requires ac- 
curate, near vision; as the compositors, 
joiners and brass turners, for example, 
provided they began that kind of work 
early in life. 

Erismann found that in twelve hundred 
and forty-five short-sighted pupils at St. 
Petersburg, but five per cent, were free 
from pathological conditions of tlie cho- 
roid. Others have reported similar re- 
sults, confirming the early teaching of 
Bonders that "a short-sighted eye is a dis- 
eased eye." 

Risley, who has studied this subject ex- 
tensively, and who, with the assistance of 
eight competent oculists, examined tlie 
eves of the children in the various srrades 



of the Philadelphia schools, contends that 
the leading factor is astigmatism, the un- 
corrected eye strain producing the patho- 
logical lesions found. Cases observed by 
Norris and Risley, for a series of years, 
showed a change from hypennetropia to 
myopia, with an intervening stage of as- 
tigmatism, instead of emmetropia, as had 
been formerly supposed. 

As the tissues of the eyeball are more 
yielding in the early years, we should be 
careful not to start our little ones in 
school too soon, and by all means in the 
first grades avoid methods of instruction 
requiring much continuous work at the 
near point. 

It would be well if the eyes of all school 
children could be examined and attended 
to when they enter. This would not nec- 
essarily require the services of an expert 
The teacher might easily ascertain the ex- 
istence of defective vision, or complaints 
of headaches, sore eyes, nervous symptoms 
or other evidences of eye-strain, as well as 
dullness of hearing, and notify the parents 
in each case of the necessity of an expert 
examination. The sufferers, of course, 
should not be trusted to peddlers. Jewel- 
ers or opticians, but only to thoroughly 
competent oculists and aurists. This 
course would not only preserve many eyes 
and relieve much suffering, but also 
greatly facilitate the progress of many pu- 
pils, and secure justice for many wrongly 
condemned for dullness, when they reaJly 
are handicapped by defective sight or 
hearing. 

Of the refoniis necessary to improve 
the vision of our school children, the first 
is a modified curriculum. The number of 
studies pursued is certainly too large for 
children in feeble health or with defective 
eyes; in fact, I am among those who be- 
lieve that all young people are given too 
much to do. The disabled children might 
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te allowed to skip some studies and ob- 
tain certificates for partial courses. 

It is not uncommon for children to de- 
vote ten or twelve hours a day to study 
in school and at home. How can they do 
this and get sufficient recreation? How 
can they help suffering from eye strain 
and other physical ills? But this is not 
all. They are often reading when they 
should be sleeping. With a long life be- 
fore them, why force them so fast? The 
necessity for frequent intervals of rest is 
apparent. I would have more short inter- 
missions. Rest can also be obtained by 
interrupting the studies requiring close 
Application with lectures, object teaching, 
blackboard and map exercises, etc. The 
habit of looking up from the book occa- 
sionally to reflect upon or recall what one 
has been studying is to be cultivated; it 
improves the mind as well as rests the 
•eyes. 

Written examinations are a severe tax 
upon the eyes and health of both teach- 
•ers and pupils. Conceding the advantages 
of written work in promoting exactneee, 
"we would yet caution against its being car- 
ried too far. It is better to sacrifice ex- 
:actness than health or sight Let us think 
a little less of the mental development of 
our children, and a little more of their 
physical and moral training. 

The construction of our school build- 
ings ha^ an important bearing upon the 
subject of the hygiene of vision. It has 
T>een shown that eye troubles (especially 
myopia) are less common in the village 
than in the city schools. The reason for 
this, proba])ly, is that the village school 
is so located that it gets abundant light 
from all directions, while the city school 
is surrounded by high buildings shutting 
off most of the light, and also putting 
3>ounds upon the exercise of distant vision, 



which would otherwise be so restful to the 
eyes. 

The most important consideration to us 
in the construction of school buildings is 
with reference to the supply of light. This 
should be alnmdant; there should ]>e at 
least one-sixth as much window space as 
floor space. Where light is insufficient, 
work is brought too near, and there is 
much straining to see, the results being 
mdst serious. 

The direction of the light is important. 
It should come preferably from the left 
side and the rear. Strong light immedi- 
ately in front irritates the eyes and causes 
pupils to bend over to avoid the glare, 
thus congesting the eyes by the posture, 
as well as straining tliem by bringing 
them near to their work. It has been sug- 
gested that the light be supplied from 
above by skylights. This could only be 
done in the top story, and even there 
might be objectionable in warm weather, 
on account of the direct transmission of 
the heat rays. (In one school building of 
one story, in Indianapolis, this has l>een 
tried with satisfactory results.) 

The walls should not be given over too 
much to blackboards, or if so, they might 
be covered when not in use by shades of 
neutral tints. The polished surfaces of 
the blackboards cause very annoying re- 
flections of light, and some of the walls 
are not colored as they should be — light 
blue, or gray, are shades to be preferred. 
In some rooms where natural light is in- 
suificient, artificial light might be em- 
ployed, and for this purpose the incan- 
descent electric light is the best. 

The proper heating, ventilation and 
other sanitary arrangements are import- 
ant, not only Ijecause the eyes, and espe- 
cially the eye-muscles, are affected by the 
condition of the general system; but also 
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because bad air and excessive heat are 
great factors in causing congestion of the 
eyes. 

School furniture should receive more 
attention than is generally given to it. 
The assignment of seats is too apt to be 
on a par with the methods of distributing 
army clothing, condemned by Dickens on 
the ground that "the tall soldiers got the 
short pantaloons, and the short soldiers 
got the long ones." If desks are too low, 
or of improper shape, or if seats are un- 
comfortable, the children are likely to 
lean forward, thus congesting the blood 
vessels, and straining the eyes by bringing 
them too near their work. The seats 
should be comfortable, regulated to the 
size of the occupajit, and easy, upright 
postures be taken. The desk should be in 
proper proportion to length of seat, and 
not too far forward. It is sometimes 
urged that the desks should be placed far 
enough forward so that the pupils can 
stand easily in their places. But this mil 
cause bending forward when sitting at 
their work. It is better to have the desk 
at a so-called minus distance, the top lac- 
ing made so that it c<an slide forward 
when necessary, or the pupils could stand 
in the aisles at the side instead of behind 
the desks. 

Blackboards should l>e kej)t clean, and 
white crayons used principally, the con- 
trast between the two then making the let- 
ters and figures easv to read. For near 
work, pen and black ink on white paper 
are for a similar reason preferable to lead 
pencil and paper, or slates. 

Wall maps and charts should be distinct 
in all details. In our text-books much 
attention should be given to the kind of 



paper and the size, shape and arrange- 
ment of the type. We are likely to find 
that it is false economy to get cheap books 
for the children. Papers that allow the 
shadow or shape of the type to be seen 
through them are objectionable; also blu- 
ish-white, gray or glazed paper. The best 
is a thoroughly opaque paper, with either 
a dead white or a cream surface, (/ohn 
claims that the smallest type used in 
school books should be at least one and 
one-half millimeters in height, corre- 
sponding to our ten-point type, or long: 
primer; and the down strokes should not 
be thinner than one-fourth of a milli- 
meter. The lines should be well separated, 
and not too long — two columns are better 
than quarto lines. 

In writing, either the vertical or slant- 
ing script may be used, if a proper up- 
right position is taken, which depends pri- 
marily on the proper arrangement of 
desks and seats already referred to. Spe- 
cial face rests have been constructed for 
the use of pupils with weak eyes, to liold 
the head erect and at a proper reading 
distance. Such cases will frequently find 
it of advantage to have some form of hy- 
gienic desk for home use, and a small 
blackboard should be given them, exclud- 
ing all work with slate, lead pencils or ink 
and paper. Much eye strain may be pre- 
vented in this way. 

This subject is a large one, and in this 
brief paper it has been my aim to touch 
only on some of the most important 
points, in the hope that more attention 
may be given by you, the leaders in s:mi- 
tary matters in Indiana, to this somewhat 
neglected, but very important phase of 
sanitary reform in our public schools. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



SUPT. J. H. TOMLIN, SHBLBYVILLE. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 



The merits or demerits of all school 
work correspond to the qualifications of 
the teacher. Thi^ law is universally true. 
It is seemingly true that some qualified 
teachers fail. It is absolutely true that 
no unqualified teacher succeeds. Qualifi- 
cation may be only in part; likewise suc- 
cess or failure may be in part. General 
failure, or failure in any particular or 
phase in teaching indicates a want of 
qualification. Whether acquisition of 
knowledge has been limited and neglected 
or nature unkind in the bestowal of 
powers and capacities, the failure is to be 
attributed to the same cause, the want of 
4|ualification. 

"As is the teacher, so is the school." 

The teacher is the school's opportunity. 
Whatever good qualities characterize the 
school, in so far as management and in- 
struction are concerned, must be credited 
to the account of the teacher. The failure 
must also be charged to his account. He 
can not escape the consequences of his 
work, be they good or evil. No amount of 
argument can explain away a failure. It 
goes before a teacher as pride goes before 
destruction. The first impressions are very 
hard to change. A name established is 
half the battle; a failure once, always a 
failure. Such is the power of reputation. 

The first, the second, the third great 
requisites of the teacher are preparation, 
in the broadest and fullest meaning of the 
term. The value of a good beginning can 
not be too highly estimated. Not only do 
future usefulness and happiness depend 
upon it, but even the bread and butter 
question must be settled by it. 

If the vast army of young teachers that 



enter the profession from year to year 
could be contented to wait a little longer 
before beginning to t^ach; if they would 
add a little more education and culture to 
their outfit; more age and experience to 
their stock in trade, discretion and good 
judgment would follow, and all phases of 
school work would be greatly facilitated. 
The qualifications of tlie teacher may be 
considered under three heads, viz., physi- 
cal, natural, acquired. The physical qual- 
ifications are as follows: 

a. Good health. 

b. Good eyes. 

c. Good ears. 

d. Good voice. 

e. Good personal appearance. 

The value of a healthful, sound physical 
organization can scarcely be estimated. 
One of the first essentials of every individ- 
ual is to be a good animal, physically. 
Good health facilitates labor. It sweet- 
ens temper, and is a sauce to good humor. , 
It is the mainspring of energy and in- 
dustry. 

No invalid can perform his part satis- 
factorily in the economy of labor. Even 
less satisfactory is the work of the sickly 
teacher, whose labor for the most part is 
mental; ordinarily such a teacher is a dis- 
couraging element to his school. 

Ill temper, scolding, grumbling, quar- 
reling are usually due to physical ail- 
ments. Many of tlie troubles and annoy- 
ances incident to the school room are the 
result of deranged physiological function> 
and are purely imaginar}'. 

But how can the teacher, engaged in a 
busiTu\s'i which racks nerves and brain, 
come by good health? There is evidently 
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but one way, and that is to ohefy nature's 
laws. Poor health comes from disobedi- 
ence to the laws of hygiene; good health 
and soundness of body and spirit are tihe 
rewards of obedience to those laws. 
Wholesome food, plenty of sleep, regular 
habits, good cheer, absence of worry are 
the safeguards of health. Let no one in- 
vade the precincts of the school as teacher 
whose health and vigor are not equal to 
the duties. For the poor in health and 
spirit^ other callings are more congenial. 
School life is short, and the interests of 
the children are to be served first. 

Well-trained senses are of very great 
service to the teacher. The eye is the 
natural instrument of government. It is 
a kind of silent sentinel that stands guard 
over the forces of the school room. A 
good eye certainly ought to see all that is 
transpiring in the room and in large part 
direct the activity of the pupils. 

A good ear acts in similar capacity. It 
takes note of all that is going on in the 
room, readily detects the difference be- 
tween order and disorder, the whisper and 
the study. 

These may be termed the mechanical 
uses of the eye and ear. They, of course, 
have higher functions which it is not the 
purpose to discuss here. They are always 
called into activity in the processes of edu- 
cation, and they play an important part 
upon the art phase of instruction and the 
various forms of expression. 

It has been said that the "voice is the 
man." If this statement is true, the first 
requisite in the culture of the voice is the 
right spirit. Perhaps it is not too much 
to assume that the teacher has this. It 
therefore seems reasonablv sure that a 



good voice can be cultivated and acquired 
by almost every teacher. The round, full, 
low, smooth tone is best adapted to the 
teacher. The moral influence and force 
of such a voice is ver}^ great. It commands 
respect and it governs the temper and 
spirit of the room. Closely related to 
music, it exerts a soothing influence upon 
the nervous system. Musical, harmonious 
sounds are pleasing to the ear and food to 
the esthetical growth and development. 

The value of a good voice will also be 
apparent to any teacher who teaches vocal 
expression in any form. The emphasis re- 
cently given to this phase of school work 
makes this of more vital importance. 
Clear enunciation and articulation are the 
qualities of the voice that need culture in 
most teachers. 

The personal appeai'ance of the teacher 
exerts great power for good or evil. It 
costs but little to be neat and clean in per- 
sonal attire. Every teacher can and ought 
to present a decent appearance. The influ- 
ence of neatness and cleanliness alone 
upon the esthetical nature of the child 
and upon government is worth far more 
than the cost. 

Whatever may be said as to qualities of 
head and heart, deformed and crippled 
people are not well adapted to the school 
room, but when intelligence, kindness of 
purpose, purity, good judgment, great use- 
fulness characterize the teacher, much has 
been done to overcome any physical defect 
of nature. 

Bodily movements, mannerisms, etc., 
all bear important relations to the general 
appearance of the teacher and should re- 
ceive his constant and careful attention. 
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GEORGE lll.'S FIRST ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 



J. M. CULVER, ITHACA, N. Y. 



Having previously point<3d out his 
training and character, his policy, and the 
nature of the existing political system, 
we now trace in the light of these George 
ITI/s first attempt at personal govern- 
ment. It will be remembered that the 
Duke of Newcastle was the leader of the 
Administration Whigs, and the Prime 
Minister, and as such, was the formal 
head in the government. But the foreign 
war had brought to the front Mr. Pitt. 
He despised a party leader, and had little 
sympathy for Newcastle; but by his in- 
sight into the conditions for success in 
the war, and by his popularity, he was as 
indispensable to the administration as its 
party leader. So in 1757, there was the 
jigreement by which the Duke of New- 
castle should be First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, or Prime Minister, with full control 
of the patronage, and Mr. Pitt, as one of 
the Foreign Secretaries, was to manage 
the war. Under these conditions George 
III. became King, October 25, 1760.^ 

We are well enough supplied with origi- 
nal material to follow carefully the first 
movements of the yo\mg King. George 
IL died at 7 o'clock in the morning. By 
noon of the same day the Privy Council 
had assembled at Carleton House, by tlie 
call of the new King. To them he made 
the following declaration: "The loss that 
I and the nation have sustained by the 
death of the King, my grandfather, would 
have been severely felt at any time, but 
coming at so critical a juncture, and so 
unexpected, it is by many circumstiinces 
augmented, and the weight now falling 
uj)on me much increased. But animated by 



'Lo"don MngraKine, 1760, p. 508; Gentlemen's Maga- 
zine. 1760, p. 486. 



tlie tenderest affections of this, my native- 
country, and depending on the advice, ex- 
I>erience, and abilities of your lordships, 
on the support and assistance of eveiy 
honest man, 1 enter with cheerfulness into 
this arduous situation, and shall make it 
the business of my life to promote, in 
everything, the glory and happiness of 
these kingdoms, to preserve and strength- 
en both the constitution in church and 
state; and as 1 mount the throne in the 
midst of an expensive, but just and neces- 
sary war, I shall endeavor to prosecute it 
in the manner most likely to bring on an 
honorable and lasting }>eace, in concert 
with my allies." On the face, this seems- 
a very liberal statement. But knowing 
what we do of the later actions of the 
King, we may see in this the principles of 
paternal government, and we know them 
to have been the words of a man with 
ideas but no adequate knowledge of af- 
fairs. More important than this declara- 
tion, were certain actions of the King,, 
that spoke louder than words. These were 
the actions toward Mr. Pitt and New- 
castle. 

Mr. Pitt, who had done more than any 
other one man to secure England's suc- 
cess in the Seven Years' W^ar, and who 
was the real head of the government, and 
the most popular man in England, called 
after the council meeting, at the request 
of the King. He was kept waiting two 
hours before he was admitted to the royal 
presence.^ I.<eaving the King, Mr. Pitt 
went to confer- with Lord Bute. He de- 
sired to secure a change in the copy of the 
King's Declaration, to be given out for 
publication. In the original copy, the 

^Bed. Correspondence, iii, pp. 12, 13. 
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King spoke of "a bloody and expensive 
war," and "of obtaining an honorable and 
lasting peace." But there was no refer- 
ence to allies. This was a thrust at Mr. 
Pitt's war policy. He and most of the 
English people had been thinking of the 
glor}' and power obtained in the war, not 
the '"blood" and "expense." Then he had 
pledged his own and England's honor in 
the alliance with the King of Prussia. 

This alliance was not only ignored but 
threatened by the policy of the King^s 
Declaration. After an altercation of three 
hours with Lord Bute, Mr. Pitt got his 
consent to make a change in the printed 
copy, but the King did not give his con- 
sent to the change until 2 o'clock of the 
next day.^ It would seem that, if the new 
King intended to "dei)end on the advice, 
experience, and abilities of the council- 
lors," it was unfortunate that one so 
prominent as Mr. Pitt should be com- 
])el]ed to yield to a personal favorite, with- 
out ability or experience. 

The treatment of the Duke of New- 
castle was more considerate, at least for- 
mally so. In a letter written by the Duke 
the day following the accession, he states 
that he was asked to come to the King 
at ("arlet^m Iloiiee. Arriving there, Xew- 
caNtlc \yi\< met by Ivonl Bute, who told 
him that the King woukl s(*o him before 
any one else and l>efore going to ccmneil. 
i^ute further assured him that he had al- 
wiiys lu'cn, and should be his friend. New- 
casik' then went to the King, who began 
hy saying "that he desired to see him 
before gc)ing to council." lie exj>ressod 
his good opinion of Newcastle, and ac- 
knowledged his ai)preciation of the lat- 
ter'- zeal for the Hanoverian family. The 
King closed the interview with this 
remark: "My I^)rd Bute is your good 
friend." Newcastle savs that Mr. Pitt was 



not sent for till some time after he had 
been there.* It would be wrong to say 
that the King did not have the right to 
consult any member of the government 
but the manner of this consultation, with 
the insinuations thrown out, together 
with the treatment of Mr. Pitt at the same 
time, does not harmonize with his declara- 
tion to '"depend on the sup|X)rt and assis- 
tance of every honest man." It is inter- 
esting to see how this Scotch favorite, 
who was unpopular in England at that 
time, as all Scotchnien were, was placed 
between the King and the Minister. Both 
Mr. Pitt and Newcastle had to confer with 
Lord Bute before entering the royal pres- 
ence. But why all this dickering? If the 
King really intended to establish a system 
of personal government, why did he not 
dismiss both Newcastle and Pitt, make liis 
favorite. Lord Bute, Prime Minister, and 
put in the other positions men who, like 
Bute, would be subservient to his com- 
mands? This is undoubtedly what the 
Leicester-House faction expected him to 
do. One of the duties of "the Patriot 
King," as given by Bolingbroke, was "to 
begin to govern ds soon as he began to 
reign. To do this he must surround him- 
self with men that would carry out his 
will.'' 'Vllis first care will be, no doubt, 
to purge his court, and cdl into the ad- 
ministration such men as he can assure 
himself will serve on the same principles 
on which he intends to govern."^ Theiv 
is g()od reason to Ixjlieve that some such 
plan was considered. "The first day of 
the new reign was significant, though not 
decisive."^ Ihit the young King did not 
possi'ss pronii)tness of action; and Lord 
iUite hesitattMl to assume immediately the 
control of affairs. Another plan seemed 
to suit them better. Tliat was to allow 



■"Walpole's Mem., i, p. 8. 



^Rockingham Mem., i, pp. 8-10. 
• Bol i njf broke 'b Works, iv, p. 247. 
'Bedford Cor., iii, p. xii. 
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tho present arrangement to continue for 
a time. Walpole wrote: "The favorite 
(Elite) appeared sole Minister for a day 
or two. The old Ministers a^eed to con- 
tinue as they were; and though the Duke 
of Xewcastle attempted to pretend to have 
a mind of retiring he soon recollected that 
he had no such inclination. Mr. Pitt on 
Thursday acquainted the King that he 
was content to manage the wax, and 
wished to act in other things as he had 
done under the Duke of N"ewcastle; the 
City have expressed the same advice; the 
Duke of Newcastle signified his acquies- 
cence yesterday; and thus only the super- 
ficies of the Drawing-Room is altered, 
not the government.'' In a letter written 

^Letters, iii, pp. 356-57. 



about the middle of November, Sir Jo- 
seph York said: **He received all his 
grandfather's servants with great good- 
ness, and pressed them to continue in his 
service; which they consented to do, 
though some of them, particularly the 
Duke of Newcastle, was inclined to retire; 
but all the Whigs in the kingdom united 
to desire his continuance in employment, 
and he was promised the direction in the 
new election, with all the other influence 
he formally enjoyed. Mr. Pitt has, how- 
ever, the lead, and Lord Bute has a diffi- 
cult game to play, as a personal friend and 
favorite, with weight, of course, but no 
emplo3rmentof business."® 

[to be continued.] 



"Pitt Cor., ii, note, p. £ 



THE NEW TRANSFER LAW. 



J. W. CRONK. TRUSTEE VAN BUREN TOWNSHIP, VEEDERSBURG, IND. 



At this early day in the operation of the 
new transfer law, there are practically no 
statistics upon which one can depend or 
base an argument. Hence, I can not go 
into any statistical detail concerning it. 
And perhaps I would not if I had the 
proper data at hand. Statistics have to be 
studied to be understood; they are, there- 
fore, usually dull and uninteresting. But 
I hope this association will pardon me for 
^ving in brief some statements with ref- 
erence to how this law is working in some 
localities. I sent out letters to several 
trustees, asking for data regarding this 
law; many of them were kind enough to 
answer my interrogations in detail, and 
by their permission I will here quote from 
some of them. 

One writes: "I transferred this year 
about 150 pupils. The expense of this, in- 
cluding high school scholars, will be about 
$2,300. All these transfers come from two 



suburbs. I was compelled to transfer or 
build a four-room school house. As this 
territory is liable to be annexed to the city 
at any time, I chose the former course. 
In this territory I enumerated 325 pupils, 
and therefore am ahead about $1,060, 
against an outlay of $2,300, making defi- 
cit of $1,240. Under the old law our 
transfers for the three years previous av- 
eraged 300 per annum. The amount of 
special school tax transferred in any one 
of these years has fallen short of $100. 
Most of the people transferred are not 
property holders or own small residences 
in their district." 

From these statements we see that this 
township pays into the city corporation 
$2,300 and receives, by reason of its enu- 
meration, on these pupils transferred, in 
special school and tuition revenue, $1,060. 
Thus they pay out $1,240 more than they 
receive benefits for. If $1,060 is all the 
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township receives for schooling these 
transferred pupils, why should the city 
have more? Why not the city school these 
pupils for the same money for which the 
township is compelled to school them? 

Another one writes: "Our transfers 
under the new law will cost us about 
$1,660 more than we receive by reason of 
the enumeration. I am building two new 
school houses now. If I were not doing 
this my transfers would cost me about 
$4,000. We will, no doubt, be asked to 
pay for full term for all transfers the city 
holds, whether the children are receiving 
school privileges or not., I will not have 
enough money to pa}'^ transfers according 
to amount we figured in our 'apportion- 
ment." 

And still from another trustee who has 
carefully looked up this matter in all its 
details I have the following: "My town- 
ship transferred in 1898 and 1899 125 
children to the city. The property of the 
parents of these transferred children was 
transferred by the auditor for city school 
taxation. On the property thus trans- 
ferred the city received $162.41 of special 
school revenue and $173.85 of local tui- 
tion revenue and from the State school 
tuition fund $338.75, making a total sum 
thus received from all sources, including 
both special school and tuition, of $675.01 
on the transfer of 125 pupils under the old 
law. If the new law had been in effect and 
carried out, the cost to the township on 
the 125 transfers would have been $2,025. 
Thus the city would have received $1,350 
more than the aetual cost of schooling 
these children. Or, in other words, the 
township would have to pay out on these 
transfers $1,350 more than they received 
by reason of the enumeration. In a town- 
ship with an assessed valuation of $1,000,- 
000, this would require a levy of .13^ on 
the $100 to meet the transfers of 125 chil- 



dren. This township received on an aver- 
age $5.40 per capita on the enumeration 
of these transferred children, and when 
transferred would pay out $16.25, which 
is $10.85 more per capita than they re- 
ceived. (This calculation is based on the 
assumption that out of 125 transfers 25 
of them are high school pupils.) 

"These figures might be taken as a fair 
average. The $5.40 per capita receipts is 
the highest of any given. The transferred 
pupils as a rule are the children of parents 
who live in suburbs ajiA own but little if 
any property. But to be fair in this mat- 
ter we will add $2 more to the $5.40 and 
then we have an average receipt of $7.40 
per capita, against an outlay when trans- 
ferred of $16.25, or a difference of $8.85. 
This is unfair. The cities ought to be sat- 
isfied with what the townships receive and 
not ask them to pay more than they have 
to pay with." 

I have the example of still another 
township, which has within its limits two 
incorporated towns, and transfers a large 
number of pupils. I am told that the 
transfers in this township this year vnW 
cost it $2,700. Its assessed valuation is 
$920,335. The special school levy is 24 
cents on the $100, which will amount in 
taxes to $2,208. The entire amount of 
special school fund, which is $492 less 
than transfers alone. The perplexing 
question in this case is: Where is this 
township to get the money to pay this 
balance of $492 and to pay other special 
school expenses? Still more perplexing is 
this question when we consider that the 
law requires this money to be paid by July 
1 next, and by that time only one-half of 
this tax will have been paid in, which will 
amount to $1,104. So the trustee will 
(mly have on hands $1,104 to pay a trans- 
fer debt of $2,700, to say nothing about 
other expenses. 
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For argument's sake, and to show the 
fallacy of this law, I desire to give another 
illustration. The town in which I reside 
employs eight teachers, including super- 
intendent, at a cost of $3,375 for a nine 
months' term of school. Their enroll- 
ment is 300 common school and 50 high 
school pupils. If all the children thus 
enrolled were transferred pupils from 
some other corporation they would receive 
as tuition from these transfers $5,400, 
or $2,025 more than they pay out for 
teaching them. Thus they could begin 
the school year with no money on hand 
and at the end of the year have their tui- 
tion all paid and a balance in the treasury 
of $2,025. This assumption is not an ex- 
aggeration, but illustrates the actual facts 
in the operation of this law. It shows 
that one school corporation may be over- 
taxed and bankrupted to sustain and en- 
rich another. 

There may be some constitutional ob- 
jections to this law. The constitution in 
declaring the powers of the Legislature 
says: "It shall be the duty of the General 
Assembly to provide by law for a general 
and uniform system of common schools, 
equally open to all.'' And further: "All 
laws shall be general and of uniform op- 
eration throughout the State." In practice 
this law is not uniform, as it only operates 
from the township to the city corporation. 
For as we well know there are seldom any 
transfers from the cities to the townships. 
Another discordant feature is that it does 
not hannonize with the statutes. The 
trustee is compelled by law to give all 
school children an equal term of school. 
They give a six months' term to the town- 
ship pupils and yet at the same time they 
give a transferred pupil the benefit of a 
nine months' term in the city, and tax the 
people of the township for this purpose, 
while their own children only receive a 



six months' term. Thus a large portion of 
country people pay a tax to keep up their 
own schools six months and also a tax to 
pay the tuition of transferred pupils to a 
city for nine months. . 

And again this transfer law says that 
the transfers shall be paid out of the spe- 
cial school fund, but if the corporation 
transfeiTing does not pay the amount of 
transfers by July 1 then the creditor cor- 
poration shall make written statement to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who shall in his next semi-annual appor- 
tionment of school revenues withhold 
such sum from the amount which would 
otherwise be apportioned the county in 
which the delinquent corporation is lo- 
cated. This would be paying a debt of the 
special school fund from the State tuition 
revenue. It is either wrong to pay tuition 
out of special school fund or else it is 
wrong to pay a special school debt out of 
the tuition fund. There is a plain and 
unmistakable provision in the statute 
from first to last that the two funds are 
distinct and separate and that one can not 
be used to pay to or replenish the other. 
And also there is an express statute forbid- 
ding the expenditure of tuition money for 
any other purpose or in advance of its 
apportionment by the State. 

I fail to discern any good reason for 
changing the transfer law as it stood be- 
fore. Under the old law, all revenues, 
both in special school and tuition fund, 
from all sources whatsoever, followed the 
transfers. Hence the school corporation 
receiving transferred pupils received with 
them all moneys for school purposes that 
had accrued by reason of their existence. 
This was fair, just and equitable. All 
school corporations were treated alike, 
none were losers, none were gainers, and 
all were satisfied. I never heard any com- 
plaint about the old law. In fact, city 
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corporations \Yere always glad to get the 
transfers, because they always brought 
with them a revenue greater than the ex- 
pense incurred by the corporation receiv- 
ing them. The transfers were most gen- 
erally cared for without adding any extra 
expense, either in tuition or special school 
funds. It is patent to even a casual ob- 
server that this law can and does benefit 
only the city and town schools, and that 
at the expense of the township schools and 
township taxpayers. 

The cities have been eager to grasp this 
opportunity of building up their schools 
at the expense of the townships. I have 
seen city school superintendents out over 
the country canvassing the rural districts 
for pupils. I know one who had a very 
elaborate and attractive catalogue printed 
setting forth the good and superior ad- 
vantages of his school, and after a system- 
atic canvass he advised the district pupils 
to demand a transfer of his trustee. I 
learn he was successful in getting a large 
number of transfers, not only from the 
townships in his own county but from an 
adjoining county as well. The revenues 
thus obtained go far toward maintaining 
the city schools, with but little more if 
any outlay on their part, while the coun- 
try schools are robbed both of revenue and 
pupils. I do not Avish to be understood 
as saying anything against our city 
schools. Far from it. Our city as well as 
our country schools compare well with the 
schools of other States. In fact, Indiana 
schools do not suffer in comparison with 
the schools of any country. But a system 
that fosters one school corporation at the 
expense of another is unjust and reflects 
no credit on the people who tolerate it. 
Such a system is at variance with our con- 
stitution and the laws of equity and jus- 
tice, and would if long tolerated destroy 



our eqaiilibrium and disorganize our 
school system. 

There is also a social side to the ques- 
tion of this transfer law. The towns and 
country are inseparably linked to each 
other. They aid one another both in a 
social and commercial way. The one can 
not exist without the other. So what in- 
jures one will in time injure the other. 
The rural districts not only help to keep 
up the towns by the exchange of their 
products for other commercial commodi- 
ties, but they inject into the social and 
moral life of a town an element without 
which the towns would degenerate. If it 
were not for the infusion of country blood 
into city life, prodigality, dissipation and 
vice would eat up the morals and bank- 
rupt the business interest of any town in 
a single generation. The trend of all 
communities is toward some central point. 
When a farmer retires from the farm he 
moves to his trading town or city, but the 
retired business man if he moves at all 
goes to some larger place. The tide is 
ever toward the city and not the countr}'. 
The tendency of mankind is to centralize. 
Proximity to each other affords company, 
which is man's natural deeire. And this, 
coupled with many other attractions to be 
found in the city makes a city life the 
most attractive. 

Upon the education of a community de- 
pends its citizenship. Then if the towns 
depend so much upon the country, it is 
certainly very important to the towns that 
the country have the best possible school 
advantages. Instead of framing our laws to 
give the towns and cities the advantage 
over the country, the reverse ought to be 
the rule, if any preference were given to 
either. The country often suffers by peo- 
ple leaving it. Its resources are left unde- 
veloped. There is more room in the coun- 
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try than elsewhere, and the farmer shauld 
be encouraged to stay. But placing them 
at a disadvantage with the cities only 
tends to augment their discontent. They 
should in all things be placed on an equal- 
ity with their city cousins, and in no one 
thing more than that of school privileges. 
There is more purity and sweetness of 
soul mingled with the woods and fields 
and flowers and running brooks in a pure 
country air than you will ever find in the 
congested districts of any city. ^ The coun- 
try is nature's workshop. Tlien why not 



give it every advantage? In a few more 
years the farmer will be connected with 
the outside world by telephone and will 
have his daily paper and other mail deliv- 
ered at his door. But while this is com- 
ing he is asking for the establishment 
of a township graded school, that the 
schools of his township be centralized and 
that his boy and girl receive the same 
kind of teaching and the same number of 
school days that the boy and girl in town 
receive. May God grant that he may not 
be disappointed. 



THE SCHOOL ROOM 



ASGARD AND MIDGARD. 

SOME NORSE LEGENDS, CORRELATED WITH THE 
STORY OF WULF. 

LYDIA R. BLAICH. 

Jt would be rather a difficult task to 
find a child of twelve to-day who never 
heard of Zeus, Herakles and the other 
Greek gods and heroes. Every one knows 
how beautiful, how happy, how sunny 
most of these southern deities were. But 
did all the world liave the same beliefs the 
Greeks had? The climate, sky, plants, 
rivers and ocean in and around Greece 
were so delightfully charming that we are 
not surprised that the inhabitants had 
many pleasant thoughts and happy ideas 
about the nature in the midst of which 
they lived. We know, however, that not 
all parts of our earth axe alike sunny, 
])lue, balmy and spring-like. Take a jour- 
ney into northern Europe — Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Germany, from which 
our old ancestors emigrated into England, 
and you will find gray skies, some rainy 
days, heavy thunder, bold, striking pro- 
monto^ie:^, dark pine forest^, and winter^ 



bitter cold, full of sharp, biting frosts. It 
is easy to understand now how the people 
in these lands had beliefs quite different 
from tlie Greeks — ^that their gods and 
heroes were strong, brave, enterprising, 
daring, gloomy, too, at times, occasionally 
bringing with them a chill quite piercing, 
and at the same time bracing and energiz- 
ing, inspiring the people who believed in 
them with a desire to be, above all, cour- 
ageous, valiant and mighty in power. 

One element of nature with which these 
Northmen were very much impressed was 
frost, so abundant during a large part of 
the year. Listen, now, to their fetory of 
the creation of the world. 

Long ago there was no heaven above 
nor earth below; only a deep, empty space, 
in the midst of which was a world of mist. 
In the mist was a fountain, the waters of 
which flowed a great distance. By and 
by, the water was frozen, and layer upon 
layer of ice formed an immense solid mass. 

South from the world of mist was the 
world of light, which sent 'a warm .wind 
u]jon the ice and m(3lted it. A frost giant. 
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Ymir, and a cow sprang out of this vapor. 
The cow gave the giant milk for food. 
One day while she was licking tlie ice and 
salt in it, she came xipon the body of a 
god, who was freed by her from his prison. 
This god had three grandsons, one of 
whom was Odin, the All-Father of men. 

Odin and his two brothers slew the 
frost giant Ymir, formed the land out of 
his body, the seas out of his blood, the 
heavens out of his skull, and the clouds, 
hail and snow out of his brain. You see 
the nortliern people could not well im- 
agine a condition of affairs without some 
cold in it, just as the Greeks put sun into 
many of their creations. One race lived 
in the north while the other lived in the 
south; and a people's method of thinking 
depends very largely upon their sur- 
roundings. 

Odin felt that a world not good for any- 
thing was poor indeed; hence he made the 
>un and the moon, and commanded them 
to cause day and night and the seasons. 
You may be sure that when the earth felt 
the genial warm sun's rays, all kinds of 
jlants began to sprout and grow, and be- 
l*(»re long the world was beautiful to 
l'>ok upon. One day, as the gods were 
walking by the seashore, they felt that 
in spite of great seas and beautiful 
l)lants, with sunlight and moonlight, 
there was still something lacking. There 
were no people to make use of all 
these things. So they made a man out of 
an ash tree, and a woman out of an alder. 
To them, Odin and his companions gave 
life, reason, motion, speech and other god- 
like qualities; and he bade them be happy 
on the earth, which was known as 
Midgard. 

Out of the earth sprang a mighty ash- 
tree, Ygdrasil, which was supposed to sup- 
port the universe. It had three great 
roots, one extending into Asgard (the 



dwelling place of the gods), the second 
into Niflheim (the region of cold and 
darkness and death), and the third into 
Jotunheim (the home of the frost giants). 
Four harts ran acroes the branches and 
bit off the buds. These hart5 were the 
four winds. 




YGDRASIL. 

Odin, the All- Father, lived in Asgard 
with the other gods and goddesses. Their 
palaces were made of gold and silver, but 
the most beautiful of all was Odin's, 
known as Walhalla. Frigga, his wife, sat 
beside him on a magnificent throne from 
which both could overlook the heaven 
and earth. Two ravens, Hugin and 
Munin, were generally perched on the 
back of his chair — one on either side. 
These were Thought and Memory, who 
daily flew over the earth and brought tx) 
the king a re])ort of all happenings. 

Two wolves guarded him, and to them 
he fed all the meat offered him; for he 
needed only mead, a kind of goat-milk, 
to sustain himself. Odin was often called 
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Woden, and it is in his honor that our 
Wednesday received its najne; while the 
smiling, gentle Frigga gave her name to 
Fridav. 




ODIN. 

Odin had a number of sons; among* 
them were Thor, liis eldest son, strong 
and warlike; Baldeer, the best and most 
beautiful, with pure and noble brow; and 
Tyr, the bravest of them all. 

Odin often wandered on the earth 
among the people, sharing their pleasures 
and sorrows, wars and peace; teaching 
them out of his own large experience; tell- 
ing them of his successful battles with the 
great frost giants and other monsters, and 
explained how the fight was not yet over, 
but that the people, too, had monsters 
around them on every side which must be 
conquered; and thus he always inspired 
men to noble thoughts and brave deeds. 
One day, as he wandered over Midgard, he 
<*ame to the well of wisdom, guarded by 
Mimer, to whom Odin said: "I wish a 
drink from the well of wisdom more than 
anything else, and will gladly pay any 
price for it, even my/ right hand." ^*Ah," 
replied Mimer, "many have said as much, 
but when thov found that wisdom can 



only be obtained for the price of the right 
eye, they refused it." "Here is my right 
eye,^' said Odin, as he plucked it out of 
his head and received in .exchange a 
draught of wit and wisdom. Immediately 
he felt within him a great fountain of wis- 
dom, an inner light spring up. 

Odin invented the Eunic characters, 
which foretold fate and which were en- 
graved on men's shields by some god- 
desses. 

People dying a peaceful death were not 
admitted to Walhalla. This was a heaven 
reserved to heroes, meeting death on the 




VALKYRIA CX)NDUCTING FALLEN HEROES 
TO WALHALLA. 

battlefield. The gods knew that a day 
would come, in which there would be a 
fearful contest between them and the 
frost giants of Jotunheim, which would 
conclude the existence of one or the other 
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side. Hence you may rest assured that 
Odin was desirous of gathering into As- 
gard the bravest heroes in Midgard (the 
earth). There were war-maidens, called 
Valkyria, in Asgard, appointed by the 
great ruler to watch over and assist the 
most heroic warriors and carry them to 
heaven when they fell. These virgins 
rode through the air on the fleetest horses, 
and could be detected by a weird light 
with which their presence filled the north- 
ern skies, known to us as the "Aurora 
Borealis.'^ 




THOR. 

Thor, Odin's eldest son, and the strong- 
est of the gods, possessed a heavy hum- 
mer which he hurled with wonderful 
ix)wer at troublesome frost and mountain 
giants. This hammer always returned to 
Thor's hand of its own will. Sometimes 
Thor wore a belt which doubled his divine 
strength. A precious pair of iron gloves 
enabled him to use liis hammer to the 
best advantage. Thursday is Thor s day. 

Father Elric, the Saxon warrior, wor- 
shipi)ed Tyr most of all. In the next 
story we shall see tlie reason. 



BEZALEEL-A GEOGRAPHY STORY. 

MRS. E. E. OLCOTT. 

^T wish to go to America to school, so 
I can learn to teach my people," said 
Bezaleel. 

^TTou can not go,'' replied the bishop, 
sadly, "it would take much money, and 
you have none.'' 

"I have no money, but I will ask my 
heavenly Father to send me to America," 
Bezaleel bravely declared. 

One day an English ship came int^ the 
harbor. 

^T\Iay I work my way to America on 
your ship?" Bezaleel asked the captain. 

"No," was the reply, "this ship goes 
only to Liverpool. 

"L^t me work my way to Liverpool, 
then?" 

"Yes, you may do that, but you would 
still be a long way from America, and you 
would have to pay money to go the rest 
of the way." 

"Ill go as far as I can," said Bezaleel. 
So he helped the ship's cook, he scrubbed 
floors, scoured pans, and did all sorts of 
rough, hard work; but he did it cheerfully, 
because he thought it would help him to 
go to scliool in America. 

Turn to the map of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, and you can trace the route of the 
ship from Cape Palmas to Liverpool. 

When Bezaleel, penniless and friend- 
less, went from the ship into the streets 
of Liverpool, people looked at him curi- 
ously, for hifi head and feet were bare, and 
he wore the native costume of Liberia. 

At length, a gentleman questioned hira, 
and' Bezaleel told all his story. "I am a 
minister of the church of England," said 
the gentleman, "but I happen to know 
Bishop Taylor, and for his sake you may 
coiT^e to my home." 

A week later, the minister gave Bezaleel 
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a ticket to Xew York, and saw him safe 
on board a ship. 

Trace the course of a ship from Liver- 
pool to New York. When Bezaleel landed 
at New York, he went to the home of 
Bishop Taylor's son, and was sent to a 
school in Indiana. The winter's cold was 
so severe that in a year or two he was 
sent south to a school near Atlanta, Ua. 

Compare the climate of Liberia with 
that of Indiana. 

Bezaleel is still in America. If he had 
remained without interruption in school, 
he would have gone back to Liberia last 
summer, b\it Bishop Taylor wrote him 
that he could do more good for his people 
by spendiug a year in going from city to 
city, telling his story to interest people in 
missions. He has told his story in many 
churches in Indiana. A lady who heard 
liim recounted the facts to me. 

Before ine lies a letter he wrote me in 
answer to some questions I asked. You 
may read part of it; as you read, try to 
realize how much he has had to overcome 
since he was a poor little heathen in far 
away Liberia. 

"Your letter just reached me this morn- 
ing, and was very glad to heard from 
you. God bless, I am very glad to answer 
all of your questions. 

"(1) The name of tribe is Gribo. 

'^(2) My African name is Wea, is mean 
Wilson. But my gaving mame is Bezaleel, 
it gaving me by my Bishop Taylor when 
I was boy. 

"(3) My father name is Kivia; my 
mother name is Habe. 

"(4) The headquarter our Bishop in 
Liberia is City of Capepalmas, she is next 
larger city to Monrovia, that is my home 
where Taylor shool was Bishop taught 
me faith in prayer, that is he says if I, we 
have same faith we have in our food be- 
fore' we sit down in table to cat we have 



faith enough to believe that the food will 
satisfied our need if we have same faith in 
our prayer our prayer will always ans. 

"(5) I went shool first in Liberia, then 
I came to this country in Upland, Ind. 
Taylor University I stay there two yenrs, 
before I went to Atlanta, Ga. 

"(6) I have been in'this country three 
years, I came in 95. I have one more year 
in shool, if I went shool this year I would 
go back next summer, but I didn't go so 
I have to go next year then return home 
in 1900." 

The letter was written in March, 1899, 
so he will soon be through school and on 
his way home. 

I hope to receive a letter from him after 
he returns to Liberia. 

When you feel tired of school, and wish 
you could lay books aside forever, suppose 
you ask yourself these questions: If a 
poor African crossed an ocean and spent 
live years in a strange land in order to go 
to school, shouldn^t I, an American child, 
be ashamed to "drop out" before the 
course is finished? Oughtn't I to appre- 
ciate an education as much as Bezaleel 
does? 



TfJE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. II. 

GASTRIC DIGESTION. 

CHARLES D. NASON. PH.D.. PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY,. 
TRI -STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

In our previous paper, we described sev- 
eral simple experiments illustrating the 
action of saliva on the starchy foods. In 
treating of digestion in the stomach, ex- 
periments are not so easily made, because 
of the difficulty in obtaining unmodified 
gastric juices. In the middle of the Ijist 
century, physiologists avoided this embar- 
ra>?nient by making animals swallow 
sponges which were withdrawn by a 
string after having become saturated with 
the juices of the stomach, but in modem 
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laboratories the animals are killed and the 
juices extracted from the organs which 
the scientist wishes to study, and his re- 
sults we must be content to accept. It 
is fortunate, however, that a few experi- 
ments are possible, since experiments 
merely told of, although better than bare 
statements of fact, give us knowledge 
which lacks the '^warmth and intimacy'^ 
of information gained at first hand. 

The stomach has been called a secret- 
ing chum because its muscular coatings 
keep the contents in continual motion, 
and the gastric juice is poured out over its 
surface. When the stomach is empty, its 
lining membrane is of a light gray color, 
but as soon as food begins to enter 
through the cardiac orifice, the membrane, 
being suddenly filled with blood, takes on 
a deep red color, and little bead-like drops 
of gastric juice appear at the openings of 
the glands. Experimenters, having dogs 
with tubes through the stomach walls and 
closed with a cork on the outside of the 
body, have caused this change of color and 
a secretion of stomach juices by merely 
touching its mucous lining with a glass 
Tod introduced through the tube. In such 
cases, however, the fiow is not so abund- 
ant as under the natural stimulus of the 
food. 

We saw in our experiments on salivary 
digestion that it was essential to have no 
acid present, but tlie conditions are differ- 
ent in the stomach, and here digestion 
does not go on unless there is a small 
quantity of free hydrochloric acid. The 
particular function of the gastric juice is 
to digest (i. e., to render fit for absorp- 
tion into the body) a definite class of food 
substances, including the greater part of 
the fibre of meat, the curd of milk, the 
albumen of eg^g, and the gluten of wheat. 
All these substances are known as pro- 



teids. When digested and mixed with tlie 
undigested food,, the grayish, muddy mass 
is ready to be spurted through the pylorus, 
and is tlien known as chyme. The quan- 
tity of gastric juice necessary to digest an 
ordinary meal is unknown, but it has 
been roughly estimated that seven quarts 
are secreted in a day, most of which is 
reabsorbed in the intestines. The quan- 
tity may be increased by eating foods 
highly seasoned with salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, etc., which stir the stomach to 
greater activity. 

Our intimate acquaintance with the 
stomach juices is probably first made in 
a slight attack of indigestion when some 
of the contents of the stomach fiow into 
the back part of the mouth and we ex- 
perience a most diagreeable sour-bitter 
taste. The chief active principle of tliis 
juice is, again, a ferment, pepsin, but 
there is also present another fennent, ren- 
nin, which is commercially known as ren- 
net, and is extracted from calves' stom- 
achs. In digesting milk, the rennin first 
forms a thick curd, which the pepsin then 
digests, whereas the other proteids are 
acted upon at once by the pepsin. 

The materials necessary for the follow- 
ing simple exi>eriments on gastric diges- 
tion are (a) test-tubes as before, (b) a 
liar(l-l)oiled egg, (c) some milk, (d) a little 
boiled meat, (e) a little hydrochloric acid, 
(f) }>epsin, (g) rennet, and (h) alcohol. 

Experiment 1. Make a very weak solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid (about two parts 
of acid to a thousand of lukewarm water), 
and place in it some slivers of white of 
boiled egg and shreds of boiled meat. Add 
about two teaspoonfuls of pepsin and 
place in front of tlie register where the 
heat is about 100° F. In a short time, 
varying with the strength of the pepsin 
and the size of the pieces of egg and of 
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meat, digestion will take place. The par- 
ticles of food first become transparent at 
the edges, and are gradually dissolved. 

Experiment 2. Eepeat Experiment 1, 
using milk instead of egg and meat, first 
adding a little rennet to form a curd, and 
then the pepsin. 

Experiment 3. Repeat Experiment 1, 
using two test-tubes, and to one adding a 
considerable quantity of alcohol. In the 
tube containing the alcohol, digestion will 
be retarded. 

This last experiment, strictly consid- 
ered, is not conclusive if it is used as an 
argument in so-called "scientific temper- 
ance instruction." To be sure, alcohol in 
large quantities hinders digestion, but 
physiologists are almost a unit in declar- 
ing that in moderate quantities it rather 
aids in the preparation of the food for ab- 
sorption. The difficulty arises in that in 
the experiment there is no stomach pres- 
ent to be stimulated by the alcohol. Per- 
sonalW, I prefer unequivocal results, but 
where the moral question is considered of 
more importance than the physiological 
fact, the experiment may bo of value. The 
provision must be made, however, that 
there is no bright boy in the class to point 
out the fallacy and to laugh (in his sleeve, 
of course) at the discomfited teacher. 

As, even under the best conditions, gas- 
tric digestion is not a rapid process, it will 
I>e best to start the experiments at the be- 
ginning of the physiology period. Before 
digestion is complete, the conditions of 
the experiments, collateral facts from the 
text-books, etc., may be discussed. The 
tubes sho*uld be preserved to be further 
examined after school. These experi- 
ments may also be used to furnish ma- 
terial for compositions which may be ap- 
j>ropriately illustrated with drawings of 
the apparatus, which consists almost ex- 
clusively of cylinders below the eye. Thus 



the interest naturally aroused in the phys- 
iology lesson will make its contribution 
to the perhaps more irksome work of com- 
position and drawing. 

In order that the pupils may preserve 
that spirit of humility said to be charac- 
teristic of scientific men, I would suggest 
that they be asked why the stomach does 
not digest itself, since it has no difficulty 
ill dissolving raw meat, and a very small 
dog can digest a large bone. Living frog's 
legs have been digested by dogs, but, al- 
though this seems to indicate that the gas- 
tric juice can digest living matter, yet we 
can never be sure that the first action of 
the iuice was not to kill the legs, .which 
were subsequently digested. Moreover, 
after sudden death, the stomach is fre- 
quently found perforated by its own ac- 
tion. The answer to our question will 
certainly not be found in the first text- 
book at hand, and the ieacher who is 
afraid to confess her ignorance will do 
well to avoid the query. 



The strongest influence exercised by 
men is often exercised unconsciously. We 
cannot see ourselves as others see us. Xo 
one knows what his best power over others 
is or in which direction his truest and 
purest influence is spreading. So with au 
author; no one correctly judges his own 
book. What we consider our strong 
points may be put down by our friends 
as amiable weaknesses, and often when wo 
think we are failing they are admiring us 
for the courage of the struggle. Many a 
modest person, who never dreamed of in- 
fluence, but just does all he can, without 
ostentation, is spoken of with quite aflFec- 
tionate esteem; his name is beloved and 
his memory revered, while the l}enevolent 
busy-body is patiently endured rather 
than aifectionately esteemed. 
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DA VID STARR JORDAN. 

David Starr Jordan, j>resident of Le- 
land Stanford Junior University, Cali- 
fornia, and former president of Indiana 
T^niversity, addressed the teachers and 
friends of education in this city on Satur- 
day morning, March 10, at Plymouth 
('hurch. He was introduced by Superin- 
tendent Goss, and at once proceeded to 
discuss "The Condition of Things in 
South Africa." He had not proceeded 
very far until it was clearly felt that Dr. 
Jordan, in his maturer life, has swung 
round to the humanities; that he is now a 
student of men. It was easily seen that 
his audience was much pleased with his 
irost excellent address, filled, as it was, 
with beautiful thoughts and delivered in 
his happiest vein. He said in part: 

^'Because a nation is civilized, it is not 
necessarily fighting for civilization. The 
fact that a nation is civilized makes its un- 
ci vilizc^d Avarfaro more birbarou?. Be- 



cause two of these nations are republics is 
not a reason for saying that they are fight- 
ing for republicanism. The question of 
what they are fighting for is altogether 
different from the question of what they 
are. Because one is capable of giving the 
better government, does not make that na- 
tion right. Neither does it settle the ques- 
tion as to who is right. I believe the right 
will finally triumph, but it usually t<ikes a 
few centuries for it to do so. There is a 
right and a wrong in history, as in the 
lives of men; and it is not determined who 
may whip the other. I want to get rid 
of all this cant about nations fighting for 
manifest destiny. I believe there is right 
and wrong with the nations, as well as 
M'ith men. One definition of right is, that 
which maketh for right and bringeth 
forth life most abundantly — that which 
enables the world to do more living than 
it otherwise would do. That which nar- 
rows life is wrong. A nation can exist 
only on the l>asis of peace, on the basis of 
justice, on the ba^is of the old virtues of 
sobriety, honesty and fair play. The 
Anglo-Saxons have a great mission — not 
of dominion, but of permeation. This 
duty of permeation is to reach and exalt. 
We have no mission that should be car- 
ried out with the sword or with the can- 
non ball. The forcing of war upon tho>e 
people by the British was deliberate mur- 
der, and the responsiSility of the crime 
rests upon Chamberlain. There was no 
court to decide whether or not Paul Kru- 
ger was in the wrong in insisting upon 
the rights of his people. The question was 
decided by Chamberlain, onoe and for all. 
The great lesson of the Transvaal will be 
learned later on. Greed will never 
strengthen Kngland permanently. The 
only strength a nation has is in the hearts 
of its people, and that is what makes the 
United States, as a nation, what it is to- 
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day. The people of the United States did 
not realize what human slavery meant un- 
til 'T'ncle Tom^s Cabin' was written. Some 
day somebody will write the Uncle Tom's 
Cabin of Great Britain, and it will create 
a greater stir than did the book of Harriet 



Beech er Stowe. 
wrong." 



Great Britain is in the 



THE ONE-MAN POWER. 

This expression has recently come into 
use in Chicago, growing out of the actiim 
of Superintendent Andrews with refer- 
ence to his official position. The press of 
that city almost uniformly misrepresent 
him when discussing that question. Few 
superintendents desire that autocratic 
power suggested by the above heading, 
and this is true, particularly in Indiana. 
The organization of the school boards in 
the cities and towns of Indiana is very 
fortunate, and few reasons could be given 
for a change that would serve us better. 
The first and perhaps one of the most 
striking facts that confronts us is the size 
of the boards numbering but three mem- 
bers, except Indianapolis, and this has but 
five members. This fact prohibits the di- 
vision of the boards into committer, 
which, througli a combination of the 
chairmen of these committees, makes 
(luestionable transactions impossible. An- 
other strong feature of our system is the 
fact that the members are representative 
men, and thereby know, more thoroughly 
than, even their superintendent can know, 
the w^ants of the general public. It is 
these three men sitting about a table and 
informally discussing the educational af- 
fairs of their corporations in the presence 
of their school superintendent, who is al- 
ways looked upon as a well-trained man of 
wide experience, and who is their counsel- 
. lor, that makes our system strong. YeTj 



few superintendents would, if it were of- 
fered to them, use this power as the power 
of one man; but when he has the fullest 
confidence of the board, his judgment is 
always known before action, by the board, 
as such is taken. We believe that both in 
the selection and employment of teachers, 
the opinion of the superintendent general- 
ly prevails. If he is well fortified with the 
fact^ gleaned from his official visits, his 
opinion will have great weight when he 
can show that his recommendation is for 
the increased efficiency of the schools. 
Often tlie above title is used to arouse the 
prejudice of the people against the super- 
intendent when he has shown courage in 
the discharge of his duties, and for no 
other purpose. We believe the present 
plan in Indiana has given us such excel- 
lent service, because the ultimate aim of 
school boards, from the selection of their 
school superintendent down to the most 
insignificant act, has been the good of 
the schools. When this spirit dominates 
the superintendent, and the public recog- 
nize this in him, he will have little reason 
to complain of lack of authority. If 
greater authority were given by statute, 
the rash and impulsive superintendent 
might, in an unguarded moment, work ir- 
reparable harm, both to the schools and 
to school sentiment of a city. While the 
situation in Chicago is not such as to 
cause alarm, it will do us good to watch 
the issue. 



THE STIMULUS OF SUCCESS, 

One of the problems that is ripe for the 
student of psychology is the Psycholog}' 
of Success ^vith pedagogical and social ap- 
plications. 'No one at present has given 
this subject the attention and careful 
study which it merits, and yet on the sur- 
face there is hardly a question in the 
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whole field of psychology, pedagogy, or 
sociology that promises more. In general, 
we believe that what anything can do or 
become depends more or less upon what 
it has been doing, and so we believe that 
one^s ability to accomplish certain tasks 
depends somewhat upon the ability he has 
gained in performing this or similar tasks. 
We judge one's future by his past, both in 
generals and particulars. After all else 
is said, one of the great differences among 
men is a difference in ability to do things 
— to make things come to pass. And it is 
true here, that, other things being equal, 
we judge of one's outlook in the light of 
his retrospect. It is not only true that 
"nothing succeeds like success," but it is 
also true that nothing helpe one to suc- 
ceed so much as a success already won. We 
will have taken a long step in advance, 
psychologically and ethically, when we see 
that not what a man needs to do, but 
rather what he feels from former experi- 
ence he can do, is the thing he will ac- 
complish. Not necessity, but faith in one's 
ability is what sets one to his task and 
keeps him at it. 

In the absence of strictly scientific data 
I will have to base my work upon com- 
mon observation, with the hope that the 
applications I wish to make will not suffer 
greatly for this reason. Every teacher has 
noticed with what enthusiasm and vigor 
children take up difficult tasks in arith- 
metic after they have been successful in 
the solution of some very difficult, knotty 
problem. Not all the coaxing, or scold- 
ing, or moralizing in the world would fit 
them half so well to take up the new 
work, as the victory already won. Who- 
ever has attended country spelling 
matches, which were so widely in vogue 
until recent years, knows what effect for 
future contests a single victory had upon 
the champion and the entire school of 



which ho was a member. A study of col- 
lege oratory and the development of col- 
lege orators would bring out some very 
valuable data. The professor of oratory 
often finds it difficult to keep the squad 
of orators from becoming "dead," so to- 
speak, before the primary, and progress 
seems to Le very slow. But after the pri- 
mary, it is often quite surprising to note^ 
the remarkable development of the suc- 
cessful candidate. No doubt the psy- 
chology of the expert,^ as worked out 
by Prof. W. L. Bryan and Supt. Noble 
Hartor, would play an impori^ant role- 
here; but inasmuch as the lift up usually 
comes directly after the first success, it 
would seem that the success is an impori;- 
ant factor; and so the college that has- 
been winning, continues to win. Not the- 
wish to win, so much as the belief that 
victory is certain, does the work. The 
former, without the latter in good meas- 
ure, rather inhibits than reinforces. Any 
one who is acquainted with high school or 
college athletics knows how important 
succa<;s at the beginning is, and how 
dreadfully depressing a series of failures- 
is. The social effect in all of these things 
is a very important factor. Not only does- 
the former champion take up his new task 
with greater confidence in himself, but: 
he inspires his followers with confidence, 
while on the other hand, his opponents- 
view him as a more formidable adversarv% 
and in comparing themselves with their- 
task are not so large or so sure as they 
were before the success of their rival. His- 
success has enlarged him and his follow- 
ers, and reduced their opponents. 

The same effect is seen both psychologi- 
cally and sociologically in the case of one's- 
success in business. Not only does the 
business man, who has achieved success,, 
take up new enterprises with more vigor- 

* Psychological Review, July, 1899. 
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and a higher degree of assurance, but the 
entire community believes in him, and so 
he is doubl}' reinforced for the under- 
taking. 

But the great help that success already 
won has for an individual is shown no- 
where to better advantage than in the 
iield of morals or will-training — in the 
formation of new habits of life, and in 
breaking away from old ones. Many 
young people are kept from doing wrong 
things and falling into evil ways simply 
because they have never done so. One 
young man says: "I do not keep from the 
saloon so much from a mere sense of right 
and wrong. I do .other things that are 
equally bad, but I have lived thirty years 
without darkening the door of a saloon, 
and that keeps me out. If I vere to break 
down the possibility of saying that, I 
think I should become a regular visitor 
to such places." The thirty years behind 
him, and not the moral ground he has at- 
tained, does the work for him. And I 
wish to note here that the reason one finds 
it so much easier to go a second time, and 
so on, is not due so much, as is commonly 
supposed, to the fact that he has gotten a 
taste, and now it is in his blood, and he 
can not get away from it. In a very small 
way this is true, and should in itself be 
sufficient reason to keep one from taking 
the wrong step. But the chief reason is 
this: Before this step was taken, he was 
an abstainer; now he is a saloon goer, and 
it is infiTiitely easier for the latter to do 
such things, even if he bear the same 
name, live at the same place, and is known 
by all as the same man, and has only 
twenty-four hours between himself and his 
former self. So it goes in the formation 
of all our bad habits; the redeeming fea- 
ture of the thing is that it works equally 
as well in the formation of good ones. If 
the man who is addicted to drink or to- 



bacco could live under conditions which 
free him from temptation, and which at 
the same time would make it very diffi- 
cult for him to secure them when his ap- 
petite or system demand them; and, if he 
would thus abstain for some months, he 
would have one of the strongest braces 
possible for continued abstinence. It 
must not be denied, however, that his pe- 
culiarly good situation has enabled him 
to wean himself from these things and set 
his system to rights again. I woidd not 
ignore this point in the least, but wish to- 
bring out at its full value the important 
part that success plays. One man who 
used tobocco until he was more than fifty 
and then quit, says: "I often want it 
just as bad as I ever did, but I haven't 
tasted it for five years and I don't intend 
to do so." One of the great things in his 
favor is the fact that he has succeeded for 
five years. Success seems to enlarge in 
every way the one who has attained it: 
not only does he instantly feel relieved 
and free from the old task, but he feels 
invigorated and ready for a new battle, he 
thrills through and through, his eye 
flashes, he straightens himself up and, for 
the time being, actually grows taller. The 
effect that success has upon one physio- 
logically is as full of interest and value as 
its effect psychologically. No doubt the 
heart beat is affected, circulation changed, 
the function of nutrition and the work of 
the glands, secretx)ry and excretor}', ac- 
celerated or retarded. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the physiological effect of suc- 
cess is not almost, if not quite, as marked 
as are the physiological effects of fear, as 
shown by Mosso,^ but the facts need to 
be worked up. I think that it is this en- 
largement of the self as felt by the suc- 
cessful man, and often unconsciously sub- 



^See Mosso's Book on Fear, published by LoDgmanB^ 
Qreen So Co., New York. 
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scribed to by others, that accounts for the 
tendency on the part of most people to re- 
gard the man of knowledge or of wealth 
as in some way superior. As we think the 
matter over, we are apt to say that the 
rich man is no better than the poor man, 
and should be esteemed no more highly 
(and in many cases this judgment is true); 
but in spite of ourselves, when we meet 
one who has amassed a great fortune and 
is known the country over as a money 
king, we do not feel that ease and freedom 
that we do when in the company of our 
professional and financial equals. If we 
do not admit it with out mouth, we at 
least do with our feelings, that in one re- 
spect, at least, this man is our superior; 
and, I think that we must admit, that if 
he is our equal in other things, that as a 
man he is our superior. In these various 
ways we see in a way what the psychologic 
effect is upon the person who achieves suc- 
cess, and what the social effect is upon 
those about him — ^this holds all the way 
from the successful child in the primary 
school up to the success of a great naval 
officer at Manila. AYhat should this mean 
for pedagogy? Two things, at least. In 
the first place, in the assignment of work, 
the teacher should be careful to keep 
within the limits of the child's ability. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that because 
the activity which one puts forth in the 
accomplishment of a task is the chief gain 
to be derived, that, therefore, it is of 
no consequence how difficult and im- 
possible for the child the assignment 
is. If OUT children were all philoso- 
phers or students of psychical research, 
it would be of little consequence whether 
the assignment were possible of solution 
or not. But, happily, they are not. 
They are simply children, subject to the 
encouragements and discouragements of 
common human it v, and, in school, they 



ought to be accorded the same fighting 
chance, and stimuli that adults outside 
the school so much need, and without 
which they so often fail. And when the 
child does an unusually difficult piece of 
work, or improves upon himself in any 
way, it is simply his due that the teacher 
recognize the fact. Again, this is accord- 
ing the child no more than his elders out 
in the world need to keep them going. 
Nothing will keep children at their work 
for more hours than the fact that they 
have been doing well, and that this fact 
is recognized by the teacher. 

Many pages could be written upon the 
social effect of success, but it would not be 
•strictly in place in a school paper. But 
this much may be said: No help will serve 
the person who is down so much as that 
which assists him to achieve a victory. We 
too often feed our tramps just enough to 
enable them to get to the next house or 
town. We too often relieve the drunkard 
by giving him a dime. The problem that 
the social student has right here, and it is 
no mean problem, is this: How can peo- 
ple who are unnecessarily or temporarily 
dependent be enabled to achieve a success 
in something that is worth while. But 
xwherever we meet people, especially the 
young, let us not be too fearful, lest we 
develop their vanity, and let us be a little 
more careful to let them know that we ap- 
preciate their good work. E. B. B. 



DUTY. 
Duty cught never to wait on feeling, but 
feeling ought always to wait on duty. One 
ought never to pivot his duty on his feel- 
ings, but everyone ought to conform his 
feelings to the demands of duty. Kind 
speech is a duty, whether one feels kindly 
or not. Not feeling, but duty, must lead 
one's course, but one's right feeling is in- 
cluded in his everyday duty. 
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EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION, 



MISCELLANY. 

HISTORY TEACHERS 

In any of the schools of Indiana, who will 
send postal cards with their names and ad- 
dresses, will receive programs of the June 
meeting of the History Section of the State 
Teachers* Association. 

Address C. W. Hodgin, President, Rich- 
mond, Ind., or Miss Henrietta Bland, Sec- 
retary, 723 Fletcher Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MARION NORMAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Prof. J. Walter Laird, who took two years' 
leave of absence to attend the University of 
Indiana, completes his work this year, and 
will take his former position in the Marion 
Normal School next year. Mr. Laird is a 
graduate of the State Normal School, a popu- 
lar Instructor, and has many friends to wel- 
come him back to his old position. 

The splendid new college building is Just 
receiving the finishing touches, and will be 
occupied the greater part of the spring term. 
The completion of this building gives the 
Marion Normal School the most complete 
eciuipment in the way of buildings of any 
private school in the West. 

The opening of the spring term was very 
gratifying to the management and friends 
of the school. The attendance is large, and 
hundreds of old students, who have been 
teaching, have returned to continue their 
work. 

The growth is not only in the Normal 
School, but the various departments of the 
Business University show a wonderful' in- 
crease. 

STATE UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 

The authorities at Indiana University re- 
port a great demand for information con- 
ceorning the work for the Spring Term and 
Summer Session. The change in the work 
of the Summer School gives promise of a de- 
cided Increase in the attendance. 

The announcement of the Spring Term and 
Summer Session at Indiana University Is a 
3 



neat pamphlet of forty-six pages which 
gives full details of the work that will be 
offered from April 3 to August 24. It will 
be sent to any one on application to the 
Registi'ar, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Indiana University was particularly for-* 
tunate in escaping a smallpox epidemic. 
There were three cases in Bloomington, but 
general vaccination and the enforcement of 
the Board of Health rules prevented the 
spread of the disease. There is not now a 
single case in Bloomington. 

On March 12, 13, 14, President David Starr 
Jordan, of Stanford University, delivered a 
series of six lectures before the students of 
Indiana University. The subjects were: 
''American Universities," "The Enchanted 
Mesa" (illustmted). "The Rise of the Com- 
mon Man," "Evolution," "The Blood of the 
Nation," and "Lesson from the Transvaal." 
Each year the University secure^ an eminent 
authority to deliver a series of lectures dur- 
ing the winter or spring terms. The last 
three lecturers were General John W. Fos- 
ter, Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, and President 
I»avid Starr Jordan. 

The plans for the reconstruction of Wylie 
Hall, Indiana Unlvei-sity, provide for a 
three-story building, brick with stone trim- 
ming. The construction will be absolutely 
fire-proof. The accommodations for the de- 
partments that occupied old Wylie Hall will 
be much better in the new building. Tlie 
building will be ready for use at the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

CORNELL NEWS ITEMS. 

At the recent Cornell Alumni banquet in 
New York, President Schurman announced 
that a donor, whom he was not permitted 
to name, had just given $80,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Laboratory of Physiology and Hy- 
giene, on the Campus at Cornell. 

The new announcement of courses for the 
Cornell University Summer Session for 1900 
is at hand. Among the names of the men 
who will give instruction at that time, wo 
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notice especially those of Professor Hiram 
Corson, long celebrated for his teaching of 
English Literature at Cornell; and Profes- 
sor David Kinley, of the University of Illi- 
nois, who offers courses in Civics and Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Another new name 
is that of Professor Hi. B. McGilvary, lately 
called from the Univeraity of California to 
the Sage Professorship of Moral Philosophy 
at Cornell. He offers courses in Ethics. 
Over eighty courses in all are to be given 
Tiuring the Summer Session. They cover a 
wide range of subjects. 

Limitations of space and teaching power 
alone prevent an attendance of several hun- 
dred teachers at the unique courses in Na- 
ture Study offered by Professors Roberts, 
Bailey and Comstock. As it is, the attend- 
ance must be restricted to about one hun- 
dred persons. Previous classes, however, 
are encouraged to continue their study of 
Nature into its more scientific aspects in the 
regular science departments of the Summer 
Session. 

TO THE READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

One of the practical problems for the su- 
perintendent* and teacher is to make the cur- 
riculum fit the child. To do this, it is of the 
greatest importance to know, as much as 
possible about child life and child de- 
velopment. One thing that should be 
known is the different stages or nascent 
periods in development. With the view of 
finding out more about this last point, tlie 
undersigned has gathered many data from 
general and educational literature, and from 
teachers. One thing that seems to be pretty 
well established is that between the stages 
of development (infancy, childhood, youth, 
etc.), there are short transitional periods of 
disturbance and preparation for the stage 
which follows. Many things indicate that 
from seven to nine, roughly speaking, there 
is such a transitional period. But there 
needs to be more evidence. I have found 
the teachers of Indiana always ready to re- 
spond to work of this kind, and I hope that 
they will be willing to sacrifice enough time 
to answer briefly but clearly the questions 
which follow. In return for this assistance 
the results of the study will be published in 
the Journal. I care more especially for re- 
turns from teachers and superintendents 



who have children under ten years of age. 
Please give especial care to 1, 2, 3, 5 and 7. 

1. What year's work do you have? What 
subjects are taught regularly? What 
subjects incidentally? 

2 In what subjects do you have most dif- 
ficulty in getting desirable results? 

3. If you were to offer to do any kind of 
work itell a story, examine plants, do 
number work, sing, etc.) that the chil- 
dren wish, what do you think would 
be their preferences? Their second 
choice? Third, etc.? 

4 Do your children have difficulty in hold- 
ing the book, keeping the place, and 
following the work? 

5. W^hat are the most striking physical, 
mental and moral characteristics of the 
children about eight years of age? Do 
children who do not enter school until 
the age of eight have the same char- 
acteristics? 

G. Are your children as a rule neat in the 
use of writing and drawing materials, 
or are they apt to get things mixed 
up, let pens and pencils fall upon the 
floor, get ink on their fingers, etc.? 

Y. If your only pui*pose were to make the 
children happy, and the school thor- 
oughly enjoyable, what three lines of 
work besides play would you pursue? 

8. Do children at about seven or eight who 
are losing their first teeth and getting 
their permanent teeth, make as rapid 
progress as they did before this time, 
or after they have a number of their 
permanent teeth? 
Please send returns to E. B. Bryan, Clarli 

University, Worcester, Mass. 

MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association held 
its annual meeting in Chicago, February 27, 
28, and March 1. 

The meeting was well attended, and many 
interesting topics were ably discussed. It 
is worth a great deal to a teacher to be in 
the presence of these educational leaders of 
the country, even for a few days. One gets 
an inspiration that is helpful in his own 
work, even though he may work in a small 
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sphere as compared with that of these great 
educators. 

The greeting to the city was given by 
Howard S. Taylor, a representative of 
Mayor Harrison. He spoke In glowing 
terms of the rescue of the schools from the 
influence of politics. He favors technical 
and manual training schools. He criticised 
universities founded and controlled by mil- 
lionaires, and made a plea for State universi- 
ties on a larger and better scale than ezistB 
now. 

Supt. Andrews welcomed the visitors on 
behalf of the School Board of Chicago in a 
very entertaining short speech. 

This was followed by the address of Presi- 
dent Downing, in which he referred to the 
troubles of Superintendent Andrews in Chi- 
cago as a klna common to all large cltiee. 

Nicholas Murry Butler then gave an ad- 
dress in which he traced the development of 
education during the century with refer- 
ence to the principles of Individual liberty. 
Among many good things the following 
were said: 

"As the century closes, the soundest edu- 
cational philosophy the world over teaches 
us that the individual alone Is nothing, but 
that the Individual as a member of society 
and the race Is everything. True Individu- 
alism, which would enrich the life of each 
with the possessions of all, Is well nigh su- 
preme, and sham Individualism, which 
would set every man's hand against his fel- 
low, is disposed of, let us hope, forever. 
Education rests securely upon the continu- 
ous history of man's civilization, and looks 
to the nature of each individual for guidance 
In the best methods of conducting him to his 
inheritance, but not for knowledge of what 
that Inheritance is. 

"During the century education has defi- 
nitely become a State function, not as a dole 
but as a duty. Consequently the public ex- 
penditure for education has become enor- 
mous. This marks, in the most objective 
fashion possible, the distance we have trav- 
eled from the beginning of the century, 
when there was literally no such thing in 
existence anywhere In the civilized world 
a^ a' State system of education. But pride 
01 achievement should yield to a feeling of 
responsibility for the future. In the light of 
the nineteenth century no man dare proph- 



esy what the twentieth century will bring 
forth. We only know that a democracy, 
shielded by Insight Into the past and armed 
with trained minds, disciplined wills and a 
scientific method. Is as ready as man's Im- 
perfect wisdom can make It for whatever 
may come In the future. The glory of 
founding educational systems can not be 
ours, but the efforts for improvement, by 
building wise practice upon sound theory, is 
within the reach of every one of us." 

President Eliot, of Harvard, discussed 
Prof. Butler's paper. He spoke of the un- 
avoidable progress of the elective system In 
colleges and universities, and of the change 
In school discipline, substituting love for 
fear as a motive for right action. He also 
spoke of the modem crowded city as a new 
evil to which the educational system must 
adapt itself. He said that "A new motive 
Is presented In our day to the teacher, parent 
and child. It is the motive of providing hu- 
man joy to all those about us. We no 
longer set a child to a task that we know 
he can not do, and I want to say that I con- 
sider that the great unpardonable sin of the 
educational system of the day that has gone. 
What we should do is to set children to do 
those things that we know they can do well. 
This is the new and happy aim of our mod- 
em education, the joy of achievement. Let 
me urge you superintendents to mix all 
your policies with that necessary element of 
all joy— freedom. Never put before the 
child a motive which won't work when he 
Is grown up. If you will stop to consider 
most of the motives commonly relied on are 
of this kind." 

W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in discussing tlie paper, gave figures 
showing that the number of high schools In 
the United States has more than doubled In 
the last eight years. He made a strong ai-- 
gument for governmental conti*ol of higher 
education. 

L. D. Harvey, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, advocated a system of examina- 
tion marking, which would be based not on 
a fixed point for failure, but on the average 
of the class, so that any student falling a 
certain per cent, below the average would 
fail. He believed that this method would 
give the tests of the examinations a much 
greater scope. 
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Prof. W. O. AtwatM", of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Conn;., read a paper on "Alcoholic 
Physiology and Superintendence," which 
provoked quite a lively discussion. 

He claimed that alcohol in small quanti- 
ties is absorbed and transformed in the sys- 
tem as a food, but that it can not serve for 
building body tissue, but becomes energy 
and is actually utilized by the body. How- 
ever, he denied that this fact could be used 
as an argument for the use of alcohol, or 
that he approved its use, and from first to 
last he spolce as an advocate of temperance, 
despite his desire for teaching scientific 
truth. He stated emphatically that alcohol 
In large quantities acts as a poison. He 
claims that no teacher has a right to teach 
what Is not true, and he claims further that 
some of the text-boolts on scientific temper- 
ance taught what is not true. He says that 
"the injury done by such teaching is two- 
fold. The boy learns later that he has been 
mistaught and loses faith in the whole teach- 
ing, so that the effect is to undo much of the 
good that the teaching is intended to do. 
Furthermore, and what is still worse, the 
result must be to impress upon the pupil, and 
by the most effective agency, that of ex- 
ample, the example of the school, the Sun- 
day-school and even the pulpit, the idea that 
deception is allowable in a good cause, that 
the end justifies the means." ^ 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, national 
organizer of the W. C. T. U., was given 
time to discuss Mr. Atwater's paper after 
the formal discussion had been heard. She 
said: "There is no support for the view 
that alcohol is a food, or that it acts on the 
human system like sugar. It does not build 
tissue. It has never benefited the human 
body. Even in small quantities, although it 
does not destroy life, it creates a very in- 
jurious appetite." 

F. Louis Soldan, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, reported that the follow- 
ing were unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee: 

"In consideration of the deep interest 
which this department takes in every legiti- 
mate effort to advance the cause of temper- 
ance, and of its desire to promote in the 
schools of the country the teaching of tem- 
perance based on sound pedagogical and 
scientific principles; therefore, oe it 



"Resolved, That the chairman appoint a 
committee of seven whose duty it shall be 
to report upon the teaching of physiology in 
the schools; especially with regard to the 
condition and progress of scientific inquiry 
as to the action of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem, and to recommend what action if any 
by this department is justified by the re- 
sults of these inquiries." 

The ofllcers chosen for next year are as^ 
follows: President, L. D. Harvey, State Su- 
perintendent of Education in Wisconsin: 
Secretary, Supt. F. E. Cooper, of Salt Lake 
City Schools. The next meeting of the de- 
partment will be held in Chicago. There 
seems to be a tendency to make Chicago tlie 
permanent meeting place. 

The following is a list of names of Indiana 
people who attended the meeting: 

J. H. Scull, C. M. McDaniel, J. W. CaiT, 
A. C. Goodwin, F. L. Jones, Edwin R. Jones. 
Geo. F. Bass, W. H. Senour, W. S. Rowe, 
E. E. Lollar, T. A. Mott, A. E. Humke, J. H. 
Tomlin, M. W. Deputy, H. L. Frank, W. H. 
Hershman, W. D. Kerlin, G. F. Kenaston. 
A. J. Reynolds, John A. Hill, H. G. Woody. 
G. H. Copeland, Joseph Swain, Jas. R. Hart, 
W^. H. Glascock, N. A. Hughes, W. R. Sny- 
der, Calvin Moon, B. J. Bogue, Edward 
Ayres, Noble Harter, J. A. Reiman, G. W. 
Worley, R. I. Hamilton, C. H. Wood, D. W. 
Thomas, I. N. Study, H. B. Brown, W. L. 
Bryan, D. K. Goss, Florence Harmon, B. F. 
Moore, J. N. Hamilton, A. E. Malsbary, Mrs. 
Emma Mont. McRae, W. W. Harrison, W. 

C. Belman, A. T. Reid, J. H. Reddick, J. A. 
Wood, J. W. Walker, O. L. Watkins, Ne- 
braska Cropsey, MaiT E. Nicholson, M. A. 
Millis, Geo. L. Roberts, A. R. Hardesty, H. 
H. Heighway, W. N. Parsons, S. W. Baer. 
R. A. Ogg, Walter W. Storms, Geo. H. Tapy. 

D. M. Geeting. 



The North Central History Teachers' As- 
sociation will hold its third regular meet- 
ing in Chicago on Friday and Saturday. 
April 16 and 14, 1900. The sessions will 
probably be held in Fulleiton Hall in the 
Art Institute. The subject for discussion 
Friday afternoon is, "How Should Work 
in Civil Government in Schools be Related 
to the W^ork in History?" An informal re- 
ception will follow the discussion. Satin- 
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day morning's discussion will be upon the 
use of "sources." Prof. P. M. Fling, of the 
University of Nebraska; Principal Webster 
Cook, of the Saginaw (Mich.) High School, 
and probably Professor Dana C. Munro, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, will take 
part in the discussion. The secretary, Mr. 
Harry S. Vaile, Maywood, 111., will be glad 
to furnish further information. 



The following parody was written and re- 
cited to regain the good will of the class 
after its author, a pupil in one of ihe largest 
high schools of Indiana, had been suspended 
for not being prepared with a recitation. It 
accomplished its purpose: 

A PARODY. 

A member of the Training School was sent 

into the rain; 
There was lack of teacher's pity, for he waa 

getting *'cain." 
But a comrade walked beside him as he 

nursed his wounds away. 
And turned with pitying glances to hear 

what he might say. 
The punished student faltered as he saw 

his comrade's gloom; 
He said, "I nevermore shall see my own, my 

loved schoolroom. 
Take a message and a token to some dear 

friends there of mine, 
For I am from the Training School, that 

school so large and fine. 

"Tell my friends and companions, when they 

meet and crowd around 
To hear my mournful story, on the pleasant 

football ground: 
That I fought the battle bravely, but ere the 

day was by 
Full many a tear had fallen from out my 

mournful eye. 
And 'mid the boys I met that day were some 

grown old in trouble; 
The C's and D's upon their cards in some 

cases were double. 
But I was young, and suddenly beheld life's 

morn decline. 
For I was but a junior in that school so 

large and fine. 



"Tell my teacher that her other boys shall 

comfort her old age. 
For I was, ah! a truant boy that thought 

his school a cage. 
But my father was a schoolboy, too, and 

even as a child 
My heart lept forth to hear him tell of his 

troubles fierce and wild. 
And when he'd whip me because I'd do the 

same, 
I'd let him use whate'er he would if he 

didn't use his cane; 
And with boyish thoughts I'd hide it where 

the light would never shine, 
When I came running home from that school 

so large and fine. 

"Tell the girls not to laugh at me and turn 

away their head 
When I come marching back again with 

slow and solemn tread; 
But to look upon me kindly with a calm and 

thankful eye. 
For they might get Into the same fix, too, 

and then they'd have to cry. 
And if the teacher ask their will, I ask them 

in my name 
To speak up for me kindly without regret 

or shame; 
And to get me back in school again, my 

comrade's school and mine. 
The Manual Training High School, that 

school so large and fine. 

Anton Vonneout. 



The Terre ^^aute School Board are plan- 
ning a new district for next year. It will 
be known as the Twentieth District. The 
present number are overcrowded with 
students. 



PERSONAL. 



Supt. Edwin F. Dyer has been re-elected 
at Portland. We have heard good words re- 
garding his work as superintendent in the 
Portland schools. 

Miss Bertha Curry, daughter of H. W. 
Curry, ex-county superintendent of Vigo 
County, has accepted the position of physi- 
cal director of the Vincennes public schools. 
The board surely made a wise selection. 
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Supt J. W. Carr, lectured at Lexington, 
Ind., to a large audience, March 16. A most 
complimentary notice was given him by the 
local correspondent of the county paper. 
Superintendent Carr Is growing in his pro- 
fession. 

Supt J. B. Fagan, of Franklin, has been 
re-elected at an increased salary. The work 
done by him in the organization and class!- 
ficatlon of the schools there, marks him as a 
man of fine executive ability backed by 
plenty of energy. 

J. M. Matheny closes a successful year at 
I-iexington. He will conduct a spring term 
for graduates of the common schools of the 
township, which promises to be well at- 
tended. Mr. Matheny has established him- 
self In Scott County. 

H. H. Keep has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of Waterloo schools. For twelve 
years he has given these schools his best 
endeavor, and his faithful and efficient serv- 
ices are recognized by this act. He is a 
very capable school man. 

Louis Lambert has just closed his first 
year's work at Fowler as superintendent. 
A re-election at an increased salary indi- 
cates a successful year. He is a young man 
of good ability, and he has shown skill in 
the management of these schools. 

E. S. Monroe, Mt. Vernon, has been re- 
elected for another year. His service in 
these schools has been most faithful. In 
the high school, as principal, he infused new 
life Into his students, and now, as superin- 
tendent the whole school system of the place 
shows the work of his hands. 

D. W, Stout, principal of the largest ward 
building in Shelbyville, is a candidate for 
the nomination to the House of Representa- 
tives in his native county, with almost cer- 
tain prospects of success. Since a nomina- 
tion Is equivalent to an election in that 
county, one strong progressive educational 
man is practically assured of a place among 
the lawmakers. The Journal knows him to 
be in every way competent 

Cyrus W. Hodgin and J. F. Brown, of Earl- 
ham College, were the instructors at a Joint 
institute at Spartansburg last month. The 



former discussed Indiana history, and 
showed how an organized effort might be 
made to preserve much of the historical ma- 
terial now abundant about us. The latter 
conducted a sort of round-table discussion on 
adolescence. Those In attendance expressed 
a high appreciation of the work of both. 

E. W. Lawrence, of the High School, 
Knightstown, Ind., has been elected to the 
superlntendency of the West Lafayette 
schools, to succeed Horace Ellis, who goes 
to Franklin. Mr. Lawrence is a young man, 
full of enthusiasm and well equipped in his 
chosen field. He will find the schools in 
good running order, and a most excellent 
school spirit in this community. The Jour- 
nal bespeaks for him a successful ex- 
perience. 

J. W. Barlow, County Superintendent of 
Shelby County, was re-elected to that oflftce 
on Monday, March 26; the trustees failed to 
elect last June, and adjourned. On the above 
named date, in answer to mandamus pro- 
ceedings in the circuit court, the trustees 
met and elected Superintendent Barlow. 
The trustees were evenly divided politically, 
but in the secret ballot which was taken, he 
received eight out of the fourteen votes cast. 
This will give him four years from this date 
as his term. 

Jessie B. Montgomery, principal City 
Training School, Ft Wayne, spent several 
days visiting the Indianapolis public schools 
during the last month. She Is an excellent 
teacher herself, and is a sympathetic and 
helpful guide to those under her tuition. The 
Journal has watched her growth in the edu- 
cational work with more than ordinary in- 
terest We go back to the time when she 
was a pupil under our instruction in the 
fourth-year grade, and recall pleasantly the 
unusual interest she manifested in her 
studies, and the strength she displayed in 
her classes. She is as sweet-spirited now as 
she was then, and her success is due largely 
to the love she has for it. 

Will M. Caylor, who teaches the eighth 
grade in the Noblesville schools, has been 
remarkably successful in arousing a great 
interest in U. S. history. Recently he 
brought into his room the picture of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, and this is what he says 
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about it: *'I desire to tell you of the in- 
terest that I have succeeded in creating in 
my history work by means of the Gettys- 
burg picture. To say that my pupils enjoy 
it, is putting it very mildly. I had my class 
divided into sections, and we studied the 
picture after school hours. T wish you could 
have seen the enthusiasm manifested. My 
school will be favored with an account of 
the Battle of Gettysburg by a soldier who 
took pail in the battle; so with the study 
of the picture, the regular work given, and 
the personal description, I believe I have 
succeeded in making my history work more 
interesting than ever before.". 

Supt. J. W. Hamilton, of Mouticello, has 
prepared a very helpful pamphlet called 
•'Teachers' and Students' Guide." His own 
introduction will explain fully its purpose. 
It is not timely, but very helpful: 

'*The purpose of preparing and printing 
this 'guide' is to facilitate the use of the 
sources of information to which the teachers 
and students of Montioello schools have 
access. 

**From time to time public documents Have 
accumulated and have been stored away as 
so much rubbish. A little investigation re- 
veals tlie fact that many of these volumes 
contain articles that are exceeuingly valua- 
ble and helpful, and that they should by no 
means be relegated to the *attic library.' 

"The list of topics here presented should 
be considered as suggestive, rather than as 
exhaustive of the sources of information 
contained in these documents. 

**In addition to the indexed articles a list 
ol books is appended which bear upon na- 
ture and science study. 

Supt. W. H. Hershman, closes his sixth 
year at New Albany with a commendable 
record. The equipment of every school 
building has been improved. The old, un- 
hygienic furniture and blackboard have 
given place to new; a good working library 
is found in every building; and the course 
of study and methods of Instruction keep 
pace with the forward movement of educa- 
tional tiiought. In the high school, two ex- 
tra teachers have been added to the faculty, 



the departmental plan of conducting the 
recitations has been established, and a well- 
equipped physical laboratory has been con- 
structed equal to the best. One of the evi- 
dences that Mr. Hershman is abreast of the 
times is the fact that he spends his sum- 
mers in some good educational institution, 
tLus guaranteeing to his teachers and the cit- 
izens the best work in his profession, besides 
sliowing them that he is truly interested in 
ills work. His wide and extensive personal 
ac<iuaintance among educational men of the 
nation gives him many private ayenues for 
obtaining helpful and practical information 
in directing his work. We feel that his work ' 
has done much for the advancement of the 
schools under his charge, and we bespeak 
for him even yet better returns from his 
labor. 

Kate Petery, a teacher in the New Albany 
public schools, has a record for school at- 
tendance very few, if any, can equal. From 
the time she entered school at six, until she 
graduated from the high school, twelve 
years, she was neither tardy nor absent. 
After her graduation, she was appointed 
teacher in those schools, and for eight yeara 
has taught consecutively, not being tardy a 
single time and absent but once, two and 
one-half days, on account of a death in the 
family. Two years of her school life she 
was a pupil of the editor, and it was easily 
seen how much interest every pupil in her 
class took In "Kate's" perfect record. One 
time in particular we recall an incident that 
showed the faith the pupils had in her 
coming. On this morning it lacked but five 
minutes of "school time," and Kate was not 
present. When it was remarked that she 
had not yet come, a chorus of voices an- 
swered, "She'll be here," and just then she 
appeared, having been detained by a freight 
train standing across the street a square 
away. We have repeatedly seen mention 
made of punctual attendance, but we have 
never seen any that approached this one, a 
record of twenty years in the school-room 
without a single case of "behind time," and 
but one absence. Her remarkable vitality 
is only equalled by her happy spirit, two es- 
sential characteristics in a teacher. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

We are glad to note that mauy teachers 
are making use of the Indiana School Jour- 
nal in some of their class worli. 

We have received a copy of the announce- 
ment of the Spring and Summer Terms at 
the State University. The coui*ses in Nature 
Study by Dr. D. W. Dennis, and the courses 
in I*edagogy and Psychology by Dr. William 
L. Bryan especially for teachers ai'e new 
features; and we believe that these courses 
will be very valuable. 

The Nortliern Indiana Superintendents' 
' Club met at Delphi, March 9 and 10. The 
membership of this club is limited to twenty 
members, and they nearly always attend 
with commendable regularity. After a day's 
visit to the schools, the observations and 
criticisms were reported and noted. The 
club then tooli up the regular discussions 
on the program, and the informal spirited 
discussions developed some excellent points?. 
Some of the points discussed were "Half- 
Day Sessions," "Essentials in Estimating 
the Teacher," "Revision of Text-Boolis." 
On the latter it was the opinion that the 
State Board of Education should consult 
with the men who are connected with the 
schools in the revision of the text-books. 
Superintendent Ayers was elected president, 
and Lafayette the next place of meeting. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

The State Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis wants an active young teacher in every 
town and township in Indiana to solicit life 
insurance. Large commissions are paid. Thii) 
is a first-class opportunity for many young 
teachers to make a snug sum of money at home 
during the summer months. It pays better 
than teaching school. An agent of the comp- 
any will visit and instruct those who desire 
employment. For particulars, write Mr. R. R. 
Buchanan, Ass't. Supt., 515 Lemcke Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

February 26, 1900. 
To the members of the National Educational 

Association: 

Referring to the meeting of your Associ- 
ation in Charleston, S. C, July 7-13, 1900, 
we beg to advise that railways In the terri- 
tory of the Central Passenger Association, of 



which we are members, have. In connection 
with lines members of the Southern Passen- 
ger Association and Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, agreed upon rates and routes as fol- 
lows: 

From points in the Central Passenger As- 
sociation territory, rates to and from 
Charleston via any of the Ohio River or 
I'otomac River gateways, will be one fare 
for the round trip (plus $2.00 membership 
fee), going and returning same route, based 
on rates applying regularly over route trav- 
eled. 

Those desiring circuitous route tickets can 
secure same on rates figured sixty per cent, 
ol the regular one-way rates up to Ohio 
River or Potomac River gateways, plus 
fifty per cent, of the one-way rates over 
route traveled south of the Ohio or Potomac 
rivers, to Charleston (plus $2.00 membership 
fee). Parties will have choice of routes via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, tlience via Chatta- 
nooga and Atlanta to Charleston, or via 
Knoxville, Asheville and Columbia, S. C, or 
via Cincinnati and Lynchburg or Richmond, 
Ya., or via Cincinnati and Washington to 
Charleston, and returning via Ohio Rlvei- 
gateways or vice versa. 

For special parties desiring same, through 
car arrangements can be made. The under- 
signed win be very glad indeed to furnish 
detailed information as to rates and routes, 
on receipts of application. 

WARREN J. LYNCH, 

G. P. & T. A., 
Cincinnati, O. 
W. P. DBPPB. 

A. G. P. & T. A., 

Cincinnati, O. 
H. M. BRONSON, 

A. G. P. A., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. L. HILLEARY, 

A. G. P. A., 
St Louis, Mo. 
J. E. REEVES, 

G. S. Agent, 
Cincinnati, O. 
C. S. BLACKMAN, 

G. E. P. A., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. C. TUCKER, 

Gen'l Northern Agent 

Chicago. 111. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRAVELERS 
Furnished Special Attendants by the Pennsylvania System. 

The bareaa of attendants for trans- Atlantic travelers 
established in Jersey City and New York City twenty 
years ago by ihe Pennsylvania Systenot has proven a 
great convenience to persons making European trips 
and to tourists arriving in America at that port. It 
will be lyarticularly convenient for visitors to the Paris 
Exposition because the departure docks of most of the 
Atlantic Steamship Lines are convenient to the new 
Jersey City Passenger Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Cumpany. 

Ihis bureau consists of experienced agents whose 
duties are to meet passengers arriving in Jersey City 
and New York over the Pennsylvania Lines and assist 
them in arranginjg for trans- Atlantic trips via any of 
the steamship lines by conducting them to steamships 
and aiding in preparations for a trip abroad. 

These agents will provide cabs operated by the 
Pennsylvania System and aid passengers with their 
baggage. They are fully posted on matters pertaining 
to steamships leaving New York, and arrangements 
can be made through them for procuring steamship 
tickets in advance. 

They also meet incoming steamships to aid travelers 
in shaping details for continuing journeys from New 
York over the Pennsylvania Lines by furnishing 
tickets, arranging for the transfer of baggage from 
steamship docks after it has been passed oy customs 
inspectors, and having the same checked through to 
destination. They will reserve sleeping car accommo- 
dations and relieve persons of the foregoing details, 
making themselves useful as attendants and guides 
free of charge. , , . , 

Further information on the subject may be obtained 
by addressing the nearest Pennsylvania Lines Ticket 
Agent, or W.W. Richardson, District Passenger Agent, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



CHARLESTON AND THE N. E. A., JULY 7-13. 1900 

The undersigned will conduct an Indiana 
party to the N. B. A., at Charleston, S. C, 
leaving all Indiana points July 5, and cen- 
tering at Louisville and Cincinnati, where 
special train will be provided over the 
Southern Railway. These trains will com- 
bine at Lexington and run as a special train 
through to Charleston. Stops will be made 
at Asheville and other points of interest 
The home trip will be made via Washington, 
D. C. Stops will be granted at Richmond, 
Va., and other battlefields en route. The 
rates this year as granted by the Traffic As- 
sociations are 50 per cent of the regular 
flrst-class fare for the round trip, plus $2, 
going and returning the same route. But a 
diversified route may be elected, and the 
rate for that will be 60 per cent of the regu- 
lar first-class fare for the round trip, plus $2. 
The membership fee of $2 goes to the Asso- 
ciation. Members of this party will have 
every detail looked after carefully by an 
experienced management Those who are 
interested in this trip should write for in- 
formation to either of the undersigned. 
More detailed information will be furnished 



later, giving exact cost from principal points 
in Indiana, and time of depaiture of trains. 
Chas. F. Patterson, 
D. M. Geeting, 
Com. Club Bldg., Indianapolis. 



OFFICIAL. 

Dear Sir— Your letter addressed to the At- 
torney-General was referred to me for an 
answer. I am of the opinion that the 
County Council has no ^ight to limit the 
number of days which a county superin- 
tendent shall work during the year. If they 
have limited the appropriation, it is still the 
dutj' of the county superintendent to do the 
work which is made obligatory by the stat- 
utes, and file his bill in the regular way with 
the County Commissioners. Failure to pay 
the bill would bring from the county super- 
intendent a claim against the county in a 
case before the circuit judge. 

Dear Sir— The laws of the State do not in- 
dicate that a professional license may be 
renewed without examination; neither does 
the State Board of Education have a rule 
to that effect; therefore, I do not know how 
you could secure a renewal of your license 
except by examination. If you had applied 
for a life State license before the expira- 
tion of your professional license, you would 
have been privileged to take the last divi- 
sion to obtain a license for life. 

Yours very truly. 

Dear Sir— In answer to your questions, will 
say that the law requires teachers to make 
reports to truant officers relative to the at- 
tendance of children. The failure of a 
teacher to make these reports subjects him 
to the possibility of having his license re- 
voked. Teachers qan be compelled to de- 
liver notices to parents, either by mail, by 
personal carriage, or by sending them 
through the pupils. A truant officer may 
prefer charges against a teacher for failure 
to comply with his request, and the matter 
should be brought either before the town- 
ship tnistee or county superintendent; prob- 
ably the latter. 

Yours very truly. 
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Dear Sir— S. B. 73, wliicli became a law by 
the action of the last Legislature, provides 
ill Section 2 thereof that school trustees 
shall maintain in eacn school corporation a 
term of school at least six months in dura- 
tion, and shall authorize a local tuition levy 
sufficient to conduct a six months* term of 
school each year, based on estimates and re- 
ceipts from all sources for the previous year. 
The use of the word * 'shall" makes it obli- 
gatory upon each school community to main- 
tain a six moHths' term of school. The ques- 
tion arises, what shall be the duty of the 
trustee in the event his school funds are all 
expended in maintaining five months of 
school. There are two ways out of the diffi- 
culty. 

1. The school might be continued, to in- 
clude the six months, by requirmg teachers 
to wait until the May or June apportion- 
ments to receive their salai'ies. 

2. To call the Advisory Board and asli 
them to autliorize a loan sufficient to con- 
duct the school, for the peiiod necessary 
after the expenditure of the funds already 
on hand. 

Either plan is lawful, and can be com- 
plied with without any serious inconveni- 
ence. It seems necessary to have tJie sanc- 
tion of the Advisory Board in either in- 
stance. 

Dear Sir— All pupils whose parents moved 
out of the corporate limits of the city of 
since the taking of the enumera- 
tion in April can not attend the city schools 
this year without transfer, or paying tui- 
tion. But pupils whose parents moved into 
the city from outlying townships since last 
April should be allowed to attend school 
free. The residence of the parents always 
determines where the pupils should attend 
school. 

Dear Sir— In answer to your letter will 
say, that the County Superintendent has not 
a legal right to issue without an examina- 
tion an exemption license to a person who 
holds an exemption In another county. An 
exemption license is forfeited if the teacher 
goes outside of the county to teach. If a li- 
cense be issued as indicated above, the 
school board accepts the same to be legal. 



the board is responsible for money paid a 
teacher holding such a license. 

Dear Sir— In every case when a dealer 
wishes to handle books he must purchase 
them outright from the trustee or school 
boards, in which case the trustee and 'school 
boards must allow the dealer ten per cent, 
off. It is not within the power of the trus- 
tee to dispose of his books in any other way 
than for cash. No books should be shipped 
directly to the dealers, but all shipped to 
the trustees or school boards; after which 
they can be turned over to the dealers for 
cash. 

Dear Sir— Replying to your favor of 



will say, that it will be necessary for 

your County Board of Education to provide 
for six months' terms of school for the com- 
ing year. Of course you can not receive the 
taxes from the levy made before the end of 
the school year, but your trustees can antici- 
pate from the local funds from the July dis- 
tribution of 1900. This can be done for a 
year or two until funds have been received 
from the increased levies. After two or three 
years it will be found that your trustees 
will not have to anticipate the local fund. 
» 

'Dear Sir— I have your favor of . 



Ir reply thereto will say, that you can not 
legally contract with some teachers of 
your township for a shorter term than oth- 
ers. In order to prevent any trouble I would 
suggest that you reduce all of your schools 
to seven months, and pay your teachers a 
little better wages for their work. In this 
way you would not carry over any money 
from year to year. It may be that none of 
your patrons would give you any trouble if 
you should contract with some of your 
teachers for a longer term than others. If 
not, I suppose you would have no trouble 
from any other source. 

FEANK L. JONES. 

Sapt. Pub. Intt. 



Popular prejudice is the most unreason- 
ing of passions, and the people are quite 
as likely to oppose their best friends as 
their foes when blind prejudice leads. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 

This magazine, which is one of the leading 
publlcatlonfi of its kind, will be furnished 
to all new subscribers and renewals to the 
School Journal for the price of the former, 
viz., three dollars. Order through the School 
Journal, cash to accompany the order. 

Pres. L. M. Sniff, of the Tri-State Normal 
School, Angola, Ind., has Just issued a small 
book of model solutions in arithmetic, which 
is worthy of careful study by the teacher. 
The models are clear, terse and logical, and 
show the author at his best Those who 
know President Sniff's skill in mathematics 
will easily see his highest art in this little 
book. It will certainly prove very helpful 
to the teachers of arithmetic everywhere. 
J. R. Holcomb & Co., Cleveland, publishers. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary is the 
largest and latest abridgment of the famous 
International. It contains the essential fea- 
tures of the International. It has complete 
definitions, adequate etymologies, and indi- 
cates pronunciation by familiar diacritical 
marks and respellings. Its appendix con- 
tains vocabularies of names, rhymes and 
foreign words, tables of arbitrary signs, also 
a valuable glossary of Scottish words and 
phrases, with the correct pronunciation of 
Scottish terms frequently met with in liter- 
ature. No student or business man can af- 
ford to do without this convenient dic- 
tionary. 

Several interesting numbers have been 
added to the Riverside Literature Series 
since the beginning of the school year. 

Chaucer's Prologue [No. 135], and The 
Knight's Tale, and The Nun's Priest's Tale 
[No. 136], edited by Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., of Williams College. 
This selection from The Canterbury Tales, 
especially edited for the Riverside Literature 
Series, makes a good working book for 
classes in schools and colleges, as there is 
an equipment consisting of an Introduction 
biographical and critical, separate Introduc- 
tions to the Tales and the Prologue, an Ap- 
pendix of various readings, and a Glossary. 
The whole work is done with scholarly care 
and will repay examination. 

Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV of Homer's 



Iliad, translated by William CuUen Bryant 
[No. 137], are too well known to need special 
mention here. This number is made more 
useful for schools by an Introduction, Notes, 
and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper 
Names especially prepared for this edition. 

Hawthorne's Custom House; and Main 
Street [No. 138] is autobiographical in a- cer- 
tain sense, as it gives in the first sketch— 
the Introduction to The Scarlet Letteii>-an 
account of Hawthorne's life in Salem when 
Surveyor of the Port The other sketch, 
Main Street, is from The Snow Image and 
Other Twice-Told Tales. In a very inter- 
esting and novel way the histoiT of Salem 
is picturesquely told. The Introduction for 
tnis book relates certain facts about Haw- 
thorne. Notes explain historical allusions. 

In the Howells number, a new author is 
added to the Riverside Literature Series. 
The book is entitled Doorstep Acquaintance, 
and Other Sketches [No. 139], and contains 
four entertaining sketches well representing 
the author's varied style. The title sketch 
and A Romance of Real Life are taken from 
Suburban Sketches, Tonelli's Marriage is 
from A Fearful Responsibility, and Other 
Stories, and At Padua from Italian Jour- 
neys. There is a very interesting Biographi- 
cal Introduction, and the necessary Notes. 

Each number is bound in paper at 15 cents, 
net; the two Chaucer numbers (135 and 136) 
are also bound together in linen at 40 cents, 
net. 

"Friends and Helpers," by Sarah J. Eddy; 
Glnn & Co., Boston and Chicago. 

The author says that her purpose is to 
teach children to treat all living creatures 
with considerate kindness, and to appreciate 
the services of man's helpers in the animal 
world. This is a laudable purpose. This sort 
of teaching is much neglected. While chil- 
dren as a rule have tender hearts, they often 
lack imagination and are ignorant of the 
actual conditions, and as a result are cruel. 
Education alone can remedy this. We be- 
lieve this little book will help to educate the 
children. 

"Art Study Pictures," by the Art Study 
Company, 356 Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 
a semi-monthly publication in portfolio 
form, presenting with each number an as- 
sorted group of ten reproductions from fam- 
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ous paintings, ancient and modern. These 
seem especially available for art clubs or 
individual culture, and pleasant to possess 
besides. The cover is quaint with old Eng- 
lish lettering and decorative poster design, 
and just inside is a life-sketch of the artist 
--»or general article on the artist-group— il- 
lustrated in the number. Foot notes give 
references for more extended readings. Then 
follow the reproductions on separate leaves 
01" strong white paper, nine and a half by 
seven and a half inches, the half-tone prints, 
from copper plates, being five by seven 
inches, and exceptionally fine in clear detail 
and faithful light and shadow. 



Ar4SWERS TO STATE QUESTIONS. 



READING. 

(Based, on general field of Reading.) 

{Any five.) 

1. Is it proper to teaoh the pupil that he should read 

Just as he would converse? 

2. By which method will the pupil master the thoaght 

of the selection best— silent or oral reading? 

3. What would be the advantages and disadvantage! 

of substituting the daily paper for the reader? 

4. Would the general result be Rood, as to author and 

reader* if all punc^nation iii irks were omitted? 

5. In what tone should t o follow ing lines be read: 
"Touch not these ancient elms that bend their shade 

O'er the patriots' graves, for 'neath their boughs 
There is a solemn darkness even at noon 
Suited to such as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty. No factious voice 
Galled them unto the field of generous fame, 
But the pure, consecrated love of home." 

6. Should the pupil be urged to think of the punctua- 

tion marks while in the process of reading? 
Why? 

7. Read this selection to the Superintendent : 

"And you call that fellow a poet, do you? A 
poet I He could never make the rhymes 
Jitigle in his doggerel. A poet! Ha! ha! ha I 
That's the last thing I should ever think of 
calling him." 

(Based on " How to Teach Reading.") 
iAnvfive.) 

1. In what " pitch " should the following be read : 

"Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world 
Are not with me esteemed above thy life: 
I would lose hH, aye, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you." 

2. What is the difference between " logical contrasts" 

and *' emotional contrasts " ? 



3. What is meant by the statement that the reaaons 

for "low pitch" or "high pitch" are payoho- 
physiologlcal ? 

4. What is the difference between loudness and force 7 

5. Which is better, to detain a pupil on a few selec- 

tions till he masters the expression of them, or 
to have him read extensively? 

6. How can a pupil best be taught the expression of 

emotion? 

7. "Group" the following: 

"Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
Sing, heavenly muse, thai, on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos." • • ♦ 

Arumers, 

1. It is, with the additional caution that the 
force and the distinctness be increased, that all the 
listeners may hear easily and distinctly. As one 
writer puts it, ^' Read in a natural way, in a con- 
versational manner, but not with conversational 
force and articulation." The voice must be sent 
out into the audience. 

2. Generally, he will get the thought best by 
oral reading, for the sound of the voice aids the 
thinking process and the power of imagination 
or picturing. (See S. H. Clark in '* Wemer*s 
Magazine*' for M.Arch; and ^* Literary Digest" for 
March 31.) 

3. The advantages would be (a) the gathering 
in of a knowledge of current events; (6) the 
learning of a practical business vocabulary. The 
disadvantages would be (a) the absence of a pure 
literary style; (b) the absence of special lessons 
bearing upon travel, science, morals, and litera- 
ture in general ; (c) the presence of matter wholly 
unfit to place before the minds of pupils in the 
formative period of life. 

4. The general Vesult would not be good, for 
then the effort, or power, of the reader would be 
divided, part of it engaged in blocking out the 
phrases and sentences, and part of it in interpret- 
ing the meaning. This ** division of labor" in 
this instance would delay progress and weaken 
efficiency. 

5. The Tiame of the kind of tone is variously 
designated as grave, orotund, or plaintive; the 
tone really wouid possess each one of these dis- 
tinctive attributes. 

6. He should not; for this means divided 
attention (see answer to 4). After a little expe- 
rience, the advantages derived from the presence 
of the punctuation marks are soon gathered in 
by the mind in a kind of automatic manner; 
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there is oo necessitj for giving them such atten- 
tion fts would mean reflection ; this would mean 
delay and poor reading. 

(Based on "How to Teach Reading/') 

1. In a low pitch. 

2. Logical contrasts are contrasts between 
shades of thought bearing upon reason ; emo- 
tional contrasts are between those shades of 
thought bearing upon feeling. The former are 
generally read in medium or low pitch ; the 
latter is high pitch. There is no infallible rule, 
however, for in every case the mental content 
will affect the pitch. 

3. It means that the state of mind determines 
the tension of the nerves and mupcles used in 
vocal expression. (See page 49 of "How to Teach 
Reading") Nerve tension means muscular ten- 
sion, and, since the muscles controlling the vocal 
chords are subject to the same laws as the other 
muscles, the greater the tension the higher the 
pitch. Hence, since what we have called the 
controlled states are accompanied by relatively 
low muscular tension, it necessarily follows that 
they will be expressed in relatively low keys. 

4. Loudness alone means a big voice without 
quality. Ix)udness alone simply enables one to 
belieard at a great distance, or amidst noise and 
confusion; but it does not carry with it convic- 
tion, nor does it stir the nobler emotions of an 
audience. It does not indicate mentai energy, 
while force does manifest the degree of mental 
energy, and frequently is expressed in a low 
tone. (See pages 84 and 101.) 

5. It is better to detain a pupil on a few 
selections until he masters the expression of 
them, for the power gained by the careful sys- 
tematic work in them will make the progress 
thereafter much more rapid. 

6. By stimulating the imagination. (Seepage 
172.) 

7. **0f — man's — first— disobedience, and— 

the— fruit — 
Of— that — forbidden — tree — whose — 

mortal — taste — 
Brought — death— into — the — world, and 

— all — our— woe, 
Sing, heavenly — muse, that, on — the — 

secret— top — 
Of — Oreb, or — of— Sinai, didst — inspire — 
That — Shepherd — who— first — taught — 

the — cho'sen — seed — 
In — the— beginning— how — the — heavens 

— and— earth — 
Rose — out— of— chaos. " 



ABITBMETIC. 
{Anstoer any eix, not otnUting /Vb. 2.) 

1. What is the Grnbe method in number teaching? 

lilastrate. 

2. Add 545982; 606819; 146608; 889478; 396777; 

865092; 32»459; 478949; 338948; 667848; 
769949; 876329; 448867; 732345; 633656. 

3. A school city that has an assessed valuation of 

1121^26.341 must meet an annual expenditure of 
1722,410. Allowing that 2% of taxes levied are 
not collectible; what rate must be levied to 
meet the expenditure? 

4. Should pupils learn the Metric System? If so, 

what devices would you employ in the instruc- 
tion ? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. A ladder 78 feet long stands perpendicularly 

against a building. How far must it be pulled 
out at the foot that the top may be lowered 6 
feet? 

6. If I boy stock through a broker who charges %%, 

how much must I invest in stock at 153, paying 
9% dividends, to secure aQ income of 11,350.00? 

7. Algebra. A boatmHU can row 14 miles an hour 

with the tide; aoain$t a tide two-thirds as 
strong he can row only 4 miles an hour. What 
is the velocity of the tide in each case? 

Answers. 

1. The Grube Method is a method of teaching 
Primary Arithmetic, extensively used in Ger- 
many. The principle of this method is, that it 
makes each individual number, instead of the oper- 
cUionSy the basis of the instruction; and combines 
in each lesson, from the start, the four funda- 
mental operations. Thus, in treating the num- 
ber 2, *'all the operationsy possible within the 
limit of this number** are performed in the same 
lesson. Thus, the child is taught that l-f-l=2, 
2X1=2, 2-1 — 1, 2 :-l=:2, 2-r-2=:l, etc. In 
teaching the number 4, the lesson is \-\-\ 4 1 + 1=4, 
4_l.-3, 4X1-4, 4:1—4; 2+2=4, 2X2=4, 
4—2=2, 4-2=2; 3+1=4, 4-3=1, 3X1+1=4, 
4 : 3=1, and 1 remaining, etc. The whole circle 
of operations is exhibited and taught in treating 
*ach individual number. 

2. Answer, 8020106. 

3. Answer, .006+, or 6 mills on the dollar. 

4. They should. The * 'devices" to be em- 
ployed are a meter stick and a yard stick; a foot 
rule with inches (and its divisions) marked on 
one edge, and decimeters (and its divisions) 
marked on the other. From these divisions, 
learn well the centimeter, the square centimeter 
and the cubic centimeter, and practice drawing 
them and cutting them out of suitable material. 
From the weight of a cubic centimeter of water 
we get the gram, the unit of measure for weight. 
One cubic centimeter of water is equal to 1 milli- 
liter, one-thousand of which is equal to one lifeVf 
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the unit of measure for capacity; one hundred 
square meters are equal to one ar^ the unit of 
measure for surface; and one cubic meter is equal 
to one 8t€i\ the unit of measure for volume. In 
teaching the metric system, keep in view that the 
fundamental unit of measure is the meter; all the 
others are derived from it. 

5. Hypotenu8e=78; one leg=72; the other 
leg is equal to i/(78)2— (72)*=30. 

6. For a 9 per cent, dividend to secure f 1,350, 
the stock must be $15,000 (1,350 h- .09 = 16,000), 
or 160 shares. One share will cost $153+14= 
$1634; 1^0 shares will cost 150 times $1534, or 
$22,968i 

7. Let j= the boatman's rate of rowing and y 
= the velocity of the tide, 

^_^^ 1 Subtracting, ^V= 10; -|-=2; 



then oc-\-y- 



y=6 



and 



_2l/_. f x + y=14; x+6 = 14; x=z 
3~ 8.2J?=.4. 



HISTORY. 



(Any five.) 
2. What cities in Europe were especially interested in 
oommeroe with the East Indies in the 15th Oen- 
tory, and by what routes was this commerce 
carried on ? 

2. What European nations sent out expeditions of 

dlBcovery and to what parts of America did they 
lay claim respectively on account of discovery? 

3. On what grounds did the Colonies resist the taxes 

levied on them by the English Parliament? 

4. Why has Burgoyne's defeat been classed as one 

of the decisive victories of the world's history? 

5. Give a brief history of the invention and develop- 

ment of the Electric Telegraph. 

6. What was the Kansas-Nebraska bill and who was 

its author ? 

7. What was the plan of operation of the Union forces 

in 1864? 

Anmoers. 

1. Genoa and Venice were especially inter- 
ested in commerce with the East Indies in the 
15th century. The merchants of Genoa sent 
their ships to Constantinople and the ports of the 
Black Sea, where they took on board the rich 
fabrics and spices which, by boat and by caravans, 
had come up the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris from the Persian Gulf. The merchants 
of Venice, on the other hand, sent their vessels 
to Cairo and carried on their trade with the East, 
through the Red Sea. (See Mc Master.) 

2. Spain : all of North America ; it was after- 
ward limited to the southern portion. 



England : all of North America ; it was after- 
ward limited to the middle portion. 

France: all of North America; it was after- 
ward limited to the northern portion, and part 
of the center. 

Holland: the territory adjacent to the river 
Hudson and Delaware. 

Portugal : the eastern portion of South America; 
it was named America, and approximately con- 
sisted of what is now Brazil. 

3. In a declaration the colonists asserted 
their rights to be as follows: 1. Life, liberty 
and property. 2. To tax themselves. 3. To 
assemble peaceably to petition for the redress of 
grievances. 4. To enjoy the rights of English- 
men and all the rights granted by the colonial 
charters. These rights it was declared had been 
violated; and they resisted the taxes levied on 
them because they wished to exercise the right 
to tax themselves; and because they had no 
representation in Parliament. 

4. The results of the capture of Burgoyne 
were as follows: It saved New York State; it 
destroyed the plan for the war; it induced the 
king to offer us peace with representation in 
Parliament, or anything else we wanted except 
independence; it secured for us the aid of 
France; and judged by its results it has been 
classed as one of the decisive victories of the 
world's history. 

5. Franklin said in 1750; ** There are no 
bounds (but what expense and labor give) to the 
force man may raise and use in the electrical 
way." But for more than three-quarters of a 
century after that philosopher made his experi- 
ments, little was accomplished in the direction 
which he had pointed out. Then (1831) Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry (later connected with the 
Smithsonian Institute) invented an electro-mag- 
net which would transmit a current over a mile 
or more of wire, and ring a bell at the farther 
extremity. Taking a hint from this apparatus, 
Professor vSarauel ¥. B. Morse invented the first 
recording telegraph which would make perma- 
nent intelligible characters. Professor Morse's 
partner, Mr. Alfred Vail, developed and per- 
fected these characters, and so formed the *' dot- 
and-dash alphabet," which was finally adopted. 
But electricity had not yet been compelled to 
fulfill its task. The current failed after it had 
traveled a short distance. The question was 
how to overcome this difficulty. Mr. Morse said: 
*'If it will go ten miles without stopping, I can 
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make it go around Ithe globe ; " but it would not 
go ten miles. At length, after many failures, 
he succeeded in inventing a relay-magnet which 
would reinforce the current and send it to any 
distance. Then the problem was solved. Pro- 
fessor Morse then petitioned Congress to grant him 
$30,000 to build a line between Washington and 
Baltimore. Congress took up his bill and passed 
it without division. The spring of 1844 saw the 
Washington and Baltimore telegraph line com- 
pleted and in working order. On May 24, Pro- 
fessor Morse, sitting in the old Supreme Court 
room in the Capitol, sent over the wire these 
words, quoted from Scripture: ** What hath 
(vod wrought!" Two days later the national 
Democratic convention, then in session in Balti- 
more, flashed the report of Polk's nomination to 
the presidency to Congress. The following day 
(May 27, 1844) the heading ''Telegraphic News " 
appeared in a Washington journal for the first 
time in the world's history; it has never since 
been dropped. Professor Morse lived to see his 
line of forty miles multiplied in the United States 
more than three thousand fold ; he saw the 
American continent (1856) crossed, and the At- 
lantic ocean (1866) cabled by permanent electric 
wires. 

6. By the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
slavery was forever prohibited in the Louisiana 
Purchase north -and west of Missouri, or north 
of the parallel of 36° 30^. In 1854, Stephen A. 
Douglas, a Democratic Senator from Illinois, 
claimed that the Compromise of 1850 had re- 
pealed the Missouri Compromise; moreover, that 
('ongress had no constitutional right in 1820 to 
shut out slavery from the Louisiana Purchase. 
He therefore proposed the erection of the two 
territories of Kansas and Nebraska, in which the 
settlers should decide whether they would have 
slavery or not. This measure, known as the 
Kansas- Nebraska Bill, became a law in 1854. 

7. The plan, which had been agreed upon by 
<Trant and Sherman, was as follows: Grant, with 
the army of the Potomac, was to drive back Lee 
and take Kichmond. Sherman, with the army 
of the Cumberland, was to attack Johnston and 
push his way to the sea. Each was to begin his 
attack on the same day (May 4, 1864). 



SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

(Any five.) 
1. What is understood hy the " institutional ** concep- 
tion of education, and what by the " individual " 
conception ? 



2. Explain the term "social IndividnallBm." 

3. Show that these two apparently oontradiotory 

statements are not in fact oontradictory : The 
individual exists for society. Society exists for 
the individual. 

4. On which of the two theories referred to in ques- 

tion one would the history of civilisation, soci- 
ology, literature, ethics and art have properly a 
place in the school curriculum? Justify your 
answer. 

5. What are the objections to the extension of the 

common school curriculum ? 

6. What were the chief characteristics of the educa- 

tion of ancient Rome? 

7. What features, if any, in the education of Rome 

are worthy to be preserved in our systems of 
training? 

8. What do you consider the principal defects of 

Roman education ? 

9. What new conception of the individual human 

being did Christianity give to the world that 
has important educational bearings ? 
10. A recent writer on education says : "Human life 
is an unhroken unity, and our early years, like 
the infant oak, contains the elements of our 
future being." Show that this is an important 
educational conception. 

Answers. 

1. The old institutional conception of educa- 
tion was that the public school system was iso- 
lated from the individual in its policy and 
methods in the sense of dependence, and that the 
individual existed for the institution. The 
individual conception of education is that the 
individual does not exist for the institution but 
contrariwise. 

2. Out of the two foregoing conflicting notions 
an ideal seems now to be rising, truer than either 
— the ideal of social individualism. This ideal 
embodies the growth and development of man on 
the one side and the institutions of society on the 
other, each acting reflexively upon the other to 
the advantage of both. It is the education which 
properly fits man to become a member of society 
and to take part in its institutions, and to fit the 
institutions to become worthy of man. 

3. The individual in all his relations is the 
center of every rational educational system. He 
is the specialized or focused functioning of so- 
ciety, and, conversely, society is the whole func- 
tioning of the individual. The individual is 
society acting in a certain direction. Society, 
for its part, is the complete activity of each 
individual. 

4. On the theory of the individual conception 
of education. These additions would be in keep- 
ing with the ever-widening interests of the indi- 
vidual child, and would not be an additional 
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burden, bj reason of their interrelations with 
each other and with the other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

5. (1) That the course is already overcrowded 
with subjects, so that the days are too short for 
their tasks, and both teachers and pupils are 
burdened beyond their strength; and (2) that 
such subjects as are here added are beyond the 
comprehension of primary school pupils. 

6. Physical education : taught to ride, run, 
leap, box, and swim ; also military drill. Men- 
tal education : reading, writing, arithmetic, ora- 
tory; poets and the speeches of penators. The 
nature of the state and the regulations of the 
past. The method by which the state could be 
best served. The laws of the Twelve Tables. 
Manual education : industrial trades of the 
parents. 

7. Nearly all of the features mentioned in (6) 
are worthy to be preserved in our present systeran 
of education. 

8. The neglect of the moral bide of human 
nature, and of those features that appeal to the 
social element in a refined way; such as music, 
drawing, and painting. 

9. It gave the new conception that there is a 
perfect type of life in the Christ-man. This life 
is our ideal towards which we constantly strive in 
our weak human way; at the basis of such a life 
is moral character, and the building of character 
becomes thereby the chief aim in education. 

10. It is an important educational conception, 
for *' As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined." 
The habits of life, the ideas that have been 
dominant in the child's mind, the opinions that 
he has reached, — all strongly influence his future 
career. If his habits of speech and action are 
commendable, if his ideas and opinions are of 
the noble type and in upward lines, his future 
is already assured of success and happiness. 



GRAMMAR. 



[Any seven, not omitting 8tht 9th and 10th.) 

What, then, are the proper enoouragements of genius? 
I answer, subsistence and respect, for these are rewards 
congenial to its nature. Every animal has an aliment 
peculiarly suited to its constitution. The heavy ox 
seeks nourishment from earth; the light chameleon 
has been supposed to exist on air; a sparer diet even 
than this will satisfy the man of true genius, for he 
makes a luxurious banquet upon empty applause.— 
Oold»mi(h, 

1. Name the principal clauses in the above selection. 

The subordinate clauses. 

2. Parse (a) " then," and (6) ** this." 



3. Analyse—" Every animal has an aliment peenl- 

iarly suited to its constitution." 

4. Underscore with one line the subject and with two 

lines the predicate of each subordinate clause. 

5. (a) Select one infinitive and one participle and tell 

bow they are used. 
(6) Give the modifiers of " sparer." 

6. Select an adverb in (a) the positive degree; ib) 

an adjective in the comparative degree, (e) 
Select two adjective phrases; {d) two adverbial 
phrases. 

7. Give the syntax (cas^ and reason) of (a) subsist- 

ence; (5) respect: (o) rewards; (d) diet. 
Give the voice and tense of " has been supposed" 
and "will satisfy." 

8. What is the purpose of composition work? 

9. Give your opinion of the main objects to be kept 

in view, and the method and means to be used 
in teaching the English language in the first 
four grades. 
10. Write from 15 to 20 lines on one of the following 
topics, expecting that it will be criticised upon 
its spelling, paragraphing, grammatical con- 
struction, and sentence structure: 

(a) A Visit to the County Seat. 

(6) The Study of Drawing in School. 

(f) Factory Life. 

Anmvers. 

1. The principal clauses (those that have sub- 
ordinate clauFes) are as follows: 

. (a) I answer. 

(6) A sparer diet even than this will satisfy 
the man of true genius. The subordinate clauses 
areas follows : 

(a) Subsistence and respect fare the proper en- 
couragements of genius^ 

{b) For these are rewards congenial to its 
nature. 

(c) For be makes a luxurious banquet upon 
empty applause. 

2. (a) "then" is a co-ordinate connective, 
meaning in that ea»€^ and serves to connect its 
clause to the preceding clause. Wthater calls it 
a conjunction ; the grammars call it a conjunctive 
adverb. (6) ''this" is an adjective pronoun, used 
as the subject of i» understood. 

3. This is a simple declarative sentence; sub- 
ject — animal y modified by every , an adjective; 
predicate — has; object — aliment, modified by 
Huitedy a past passive participle; suited is modified 
by peculiarly^ an adverb, and by to ila consiUutiofty 
a prepositional adverbial phrase. 

4. See answers to 1. In (a) subsistence and re- 
spect are the subjects; (are encouragements) un- 
derstood is the predicate. In (6), these is the 
subject, and are rewards is the predicate. In (c), 
he is the subject and makes is the predicate. 

5. (a) to exist Ls an infinitive used as a predi- 
cate adjective ; suited is a past passive participle 
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used as an adjective, and modifies alimeni. (h) 
The modifiers of "sparer" are even^ an adverb 
used to intensify the meaning; and than this (tj(), 
a subordinate clause. 

6. (a) peculiarly is an adverb in the positive 
degree ; 

(6) {sparer) is an adjective in the comparative 
degree ; 

(0 9f g^^i^ and of true genius are adjective 
phrases ; 

{d) to Us nature and to Us constUutian are ad- 
verbial phrases. 

7. (a) subsistence and (6) respect are nominative 
subjects of are understood ; (c) reimrds is a predi- 
cate nominative; (d) diet is the subject nomina- 
tive of mU satisfy; (e^ has been supposed is a verb 
in the passive voice, present perfect tense; (/) 
will satisfy is a verb in the active voice, future 
tense. 

8. The purpose of composition work is to 
develop in the pupil the power of expressing 
himself clearly and correctly in good Englibh. 

9. See State Manual, pages 102 to 112, inclu- 
sive. These four years' work (a) should make 
the pupil familiar with about 3,000 words; (6) 
should give the pupil power to express himself 
correctly in many of the common forms of speech ; 
(e) should give the pupil power to write easy 
sentences correctly as to spelling, capitals, and 
punctuation. 

The means should be the collected vocabularies 
of the teacher and pupil, the conversational exer- 
cises, the school readers and other readers, pic- 
tures, objects of various kinds, system, patience, 
and cheerfulness. The methods should be short, 
frequent exercises— oral and written, conversa- 
tional lessons and wise and systematic ({uestioning. 



PHYSIO LOO Y AI9D SCIENIIFIG TEMP BR- 
ANCH, 

{Any ««t'en.) 

1. What is the relation of a nerve cell to a nerve fiber? 
{h) Of a nerrefiber to a Dcrve? 

2. In what two ways doej the (tkin regulate the tem- 

perature of the body ? 

3. Describe the actioDD by which air is brought into 

the lungs. 

4. What may be absorbed from the stomach ? 
(6) What from the small intestines ? - 
(e) What from the large intestines ? 

5. What constitutes the circulatory system ? 

6. Explain the fermentation of wine when exposed to 

the air? 
4 



7. Name four forms in which opium is most fre- 

quently used ? 

8. What is the effect of tobacco upon the muscles ? 

Amwtrs. 

1. A nerve fibre carries the influence that a 
nerve cell originates. A nerve fibre is a part of 
a nerve. 

2. The skin regulates the temperature of the 
body (a) by increasing or decreasing the surface 
circulation of the blood ; (6) by the effects of 
perspiration. 

3. Muscles raise the ribs and expand the chest ; 
the diaphragm flattens its arch and makes the 
chest deeper ; these movements bring the air into 
the lungs. 

4. (a) From the stomach there may be ab- 
sorbed the albuminose of the digested proteids, 
the glucose of the grape sugar, and various 
liquids. 

(6) From the small intestine there may be ab- 
sorbed the glucose of the cane sugar and the 
starch, the emulsified product of the fats, and the 
albuminose and the various liquids that have 
passed the pyloric orifice. 

(c) From the large intestine, water, and the 
products of delayed digestion, generally from 
starchy and fatty matters, are absorbed. 

5. The heart, arteries, capillaries and veins 
constitute the circulatory system. 

6. Everywhere there are scattered minute liv- 
ing germs, which, falling into the wine exposed 
to the air, grow and produce oval plants, each 
about iJ^^ inch in length. A collection of these 
plants is called yeast. By their growth and mul- 
tiplication they change sugar to alcohol and car- 
bon-dioxide. The gas bubbles up through the 
liquid and makes a froth upon the top, while the 
alcohol remains in the water. If only a small 
quantity of sugar is present another kind of germ 
from the air enters and grows, becoming tiny rod- 
like plants, each about joooo ^^^^^ ^° length. By 
their growth and multiplication they change the 
alcohol to vinegar. They collect in a mass called 
mother of vinegar. Changing sugar to alcohol or 
vinegar is an example of fermentation. 

7. Laudanum, paregoric, soothing sirup, mor- 
phine, (Jodfrey's cordial, narcline, thebaine, and 
many others. 

8. In time, the muscles are deprived of the 
[)Ower of their fine and delicate action, and are 
stricken with a kind of tremulousness that pre- 
vents them from executing skillful movements. 
Their nerves do not respond weH to stimuli and 
tlic surface circulation is not so vigorous. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

{Anv eight.) 

1 . Why is it warmer at the equator than at the Tropio 

of Can cer ? What are heat bel ts ? 

2. DiscQSS ooean currents of the Pacific Ocean. 

3. State approximately the number of people to the 

square mile in Indiana. 

4. flow are icebergs formed ? 

5. What is the Piedmont belt? 

6. Where Hre each of the following: Ciivit^, Jobannes- 

burir. Ilt'ilo, Quam. Honolulu? 

7. What do plants absorb from the atmosphere ? 

8. Whit are the sources of special school and tuition 

funds u!>ed to support the common schools of 
thisSUte? 

9. What is the source of rubber? From what coun- 

tries is it obtained? 
10. How does the government of the Indian Territory 

differ from that of the Territory of New Mexico ? 
U. What are folded mountains ? 



Amivers. 

1. The average slant of the sun's rays for the 
year is less at the equator than at the Tropic of 
Caucer ; when the sun's vertical rays fall south 
of the equator, the rays that fall on the northern 
tropic are much inclined. Heat belts are divi- 
iions of the earth's surface on the basis of simi- 
larity in mean annual temperature. 

2. In the North Pacific a broad equatorial 
drift passes westward toward the Asiatic coast, 
then becoming in part a north-moving current, it 
proceeds as a very distinct stream, in many re- 
spects resembling the Gulf streams. This is 
known under the name of the Kuro Siwo, or 
better as the Japanese current. It passes north- 
ward, is turned to the right, then moves south- 
eastward, bathing the western coast of the United 
States, then curving to the southwest, it joins the 
equatorial drift. Owing to the fact that land 
practically excludes the Arctic waters from the 
North Pacific, there is no distinct Arctic current 
in thb ocean, nor is the Japanese current able to 
extend a large branch into the Arctic. Still a 
small current of cold water does pass through 
Bering Straits into the North Pacific. In the 
South Pacific a whirl of water is produced but 
there is no current so marked as the Japanese 
current. A cold current from the Antarctic ex- 
tends into the South Pacific. 

3. About 61. 

4. The cold winter causes the ocean surface 
to become frozen very thick ; and the movement 
of the waters resulting from the winds, currents, 
and tides, often l^reaks this ice and thrown it into 



hummocks, so that during this season the water 
presents a rough ice surface. During the sum- 
mer this partly or entirely breaks up, and the ice 
either melts or floats away. Added to thlsjloe ice 
are the icebergs which are derived from the mar- 
gins of glaciers extending into the ocean. As 
the ice moves into the sea, the buoyancy of the 
water causes it to break into fragments when 
they drop into the ocean and drift away. 

5. The rolling or hilly slope at the foot of the 
old Appalachian Range extending from Maine to 
Georgia. 

8. Cavity is on the southern shore of Manila 
Bay; Johannesburg is in the South African 
Republic, about fifty miles south of Pretoria; 
Iloilo is on the island of Panay in the Philippine 
group ; Guam is one of the Ladrone Islands, 
1,500 miles east of Manila; Honolulu is the 
capital of the Hawaiian Islands, on the south 
side of Oahu. 

7. In the daytime, and especially during sun- 
shine, they absorb carbonic acid gas, and they 
give off oxygen. During the night this process 
is, to a slight degree, reversed — they then absorb 
oxygen and give off carbonic acid gas. It most 
be borne in mind, however, that these facts are 
true only of the green parts of the plant; for the 
other parts, such as the flowers, even in daytime, 
absorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid ^a?, 
the amount, however, being trifling. 

8. See School Law of Indiana, pages 44 and 
128. 

9. India rubber is made from the milky sap 
of various trees and shrubs. Cuts are made in . 
the bark into which cups are inserted for collect- 
ing the sap. This is afterwards hardened by heat, 
the smoke giving it a dark color. It is further 
hardened by sulphur. The trees and shrubs grow 
in Brazil, Central America, Africa and Sumatra. 

10. New Me x ico is an organized territory. The 
governor and the administrative and judicial 
officers are appointed by the President, but a 
territorial legislature is entrusted with limited 
powers, subject to the approval of Congress. 

Indian Territory has no regular territorial 
governmeuti but each Indian tribe governs itself 
under the supervision of Federal officers. For 
the enforcement of United States laws it is at- 
tached to the western judicial district of Ar- 
kansas. 

11. Folded mountains are those in which rock 
folding has ^nter?4 a^ & prominent factor in 
formftiion, 
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ENLARGED. Hundreds of questions have been asked by teachers concerning certain difficult 
problems. The book is now being enlargedj and many additional solutions given. There will also be a 
list of problems which have the wrong answer. No teacher can afford to be without this book. Either 
of the above books will be mailed to any address for One Dollar. Local agents wanted in every 
county. Address 

O. W. FORD & CO., Publishers, Marion, Ind. 
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SOME STANDPOINTS AND SOURCES OF NATURE STUDY. 

E. B. BRYAN. ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PBOAGOGY. INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 



One of the more recent subjects that 
have been introduced into the schools is 
that of nature study. Like many things 
that come to pass, it gained admittance 
not so much because there were those who 
had clear, definite, rational conceptions 
of its matter, method and many-sided 
value, but rather because of the prevail- 
ing feeling that the schools were not 
reaching the child on all sides of his life, 
and were, in so far, failing to realize our 
highest hopes and expectations. The ad- 
vances made in science, both biologic and 
social, within the last twenty-five years, 
have had a very strong influence in turn- 
ing us away from the adsftract content- 
less speculative tendency so characteristic 
of the thought of the middle ages, and in 
re-emphasizing the three fundamentals 
not; only of economic but of all life, viz., 
food, clothing, and shelter. Alexander 
wa& grateful to his father for life, and he 
was grateful to his preceptor, Aristotle, 
for the right kind of life. And so it will 
always be, to live at all is the first require- 
ment; only upon this as a basis may we . 
hope for life, good, true, and beautiful. 

Spencer in his Education brings out 
essentially the same point in his chapter 
on "What Knowledge is of Most Worth." 
He makes direct self-preservation — the 
struggle for mere existence — of primary 
worth, not simply because it is chronolo- 
gically first, but because it is both logi- 
cally and biologically first; it is funda- 
mental. Then comes indirect self-preser- 



vation — the struggle for a somewhat 
higher form of existence — which is fol- 
lowed by knowledge which will help in 
the preservation of the species or race — or 
social knowledge. The demand in the 
first and sec-ond cases is largely if not ex- 
clusively a demand for biologic know- 
ledge, viz., a knowledge of what will cure 
and what will kill. In the third stage we 
have a hint at the demand for social 
knowledge. If we are evolutionary scien- 
tists I think we can see that Spencer's 
scheme fits the facts of biologic evolution 
exactly; if we are students of history I 
think that we can see just as plainly that 
his scheme fits the facts of historical evo- 
lution; and if we are students of children 
we know the scheme fits their order of 
development remarkably well. We have 
here, it seems to me, a key for the solution 
of the problem of the relative emphasis to 
be placed upon social education at differ- 
eni ages, and I must say in passing that 
there is apt to be too much made of this 
phase of training in the elementary 
schools and too little in the secondary and 
higher schools. 

If the study of the development of the 
race and the child means anything to us, 
it must mean that the first years are the 
ripe ones for the study of. nature and that 
strictly social aims must be held as of sec- 
ondary importance, to be realized rather 
incidentally than directly. In this paper 
I wish to discuss very briefiy some of the 
different standpoints and sources of na- 
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tnre study. We have the so-called mytho- 
poetic standpoint. Out of misinterpreted 
nature, myth was bom, and in it early 
poetry found its subject. The mysteri- 
ous in nature to the child to-day may 
serve as a foundation for early religious 
training. Out of what was once misun- 
derstood nature, have developed the vari- 
ous sciences — ^botany, zoology, physics, 
chemistrj'', astronomy, etc. So in myth 
we have the roots of much that is authen- 
tic in both sacred and secular history and 
literature. This standpoint would have 
the child view nature not with glass and 
knife, not as an analyst would, but in its 
entirety, in its full force and mystery, 
much as the mythologist and poet 
view it. 

A view that is being strongly empha- 
sized by agricultural schools and colleges 
is what may be called the human value 
relation or standpoint. The thought is 
that much loss in animal and plant life 
that is daily sustained and much of the 
misery which people experience might be 
8veri:ed if we knew some of the simplest 
facts about the life and habits of the most 
commonplace and familiar objects of na- 
ture about us. It is a very easy matter 
for a community to wage war against cer- 
tain birds with a view to their extermina- 
tion without knowing that the amount 
the birds would have eaten is infinitely 
small in comparison with the destruction . 
of crops in fields, orchards and gardens 
by insects which the birds would have 
destroyed had they been allowed to live. 
A six-year-old child can be taught this 
fact just as well, and often more effec- 
tively, than his sixty-year-old grand- 
father. Eecently a simple remedy for the 
prevention and removal of what is known 
as the %]ack knot^^ in fruit trees has been 
found. This remedy means both money 
and beauty to the community that uses it. 



Laws have already been established in 
Kentucky, New Jersey and Canada by 
which special attention is directed to the 
plum-tree scourge of the black knot, and 
efforts are made to kill it out of the re- 
gion. It seems to me that while the 
standpoint of human values is but one of 
many it is nevertheless one never to be 
ignored. It has one advantage over al- 
most any other in that it appeals more 
slTongly to the masses whose sympathy 
needs to be enlisted if the work is to be 
general in its application and effect. 

Then there are those who look at the 
pioblem from the standpoint of ethical 
values. Work in nature study, they think, 
can be so planned and conducted as to 
bring out ethical lessons of great value. 
Lead the child to see why it would not be 
right to raise Canada thistles in 'his gar- 
dens; why he may not keep pigs and 
chickens in the city; that the conmiunity 
must be protected from diseased anunals 
and plants. The thought is that here is 
an opportunity to show the child early in 
life that because he is a member of society 
there are some things he may do and 
some things he may not do. He will form 
the habit of considering not only whether 
a thing is good or bad for himself alone 
but for the community as well. It seems 
to me that so far as there is to be social 
training at this time this offers a splendid 
opportunity. Others still, and these are 
to be found mostly in large cities, empha- 
size the aesthetic value of nature study. 
No forms of the beautiful appeal to the 
child as do the forms to be found in na- 
ture. Not only have dingy, bare school- 
rooms been transformed from veritable 
prisons into beautiful, attractive places 
for the children by the introduction of 
plants and plant study into the school, 
but into the life of the child has come 
a transformation equally beautiful, and 
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often the effect it not limited to the child 
itself, but is carried to the home and the 
entire community. 

Those who view the school as an insti- 
tution whose chief function is informa- 
tion giving look at nature study as at 
everything else, from the standpoint of 
of intellectual values. The theory is that 
here is an opportunity for gaining useful 
information, and cultivating the intellect, 
and the opportunity should be seized as 
one especially conducive to these ends. It 
serves as a center of interest around which 
vast fields of useful, but, to the child, un- 
interesting and unexplored fields of in- 
formation lie. One child whose special 
care was a plum tree learned not only the 
story of the tree but of other varieties of 
plums and other fruits as well. One boy 
to whom was given a calf, to which he 
became fondly attached, before he 
reached his teens was an authority on the 
different breeds of cattle, the varieties and 
relative values of different kinds of food- 
stuffs, their method of production, etc. 

Many things easily thought of and sug- 
geeted would not be practicable in the 
schoolroom, but I can give here only a 
few of the most striking illustrations of 
the principle, with the hope that the 
teacher will apply the principle in her 
own way, and not be lost in my illustra- 
tions.. Doubtless one teacher will do bet- 
ter work from one of the foregoing stand- 
points and another will do better work 
from another standpoint. It must not be 
forgotten that no one, not even all, of 
these standpoints is all-inclusive. It 
might be well in a system of schools to 
work from one standpoint the first year, 
from another the second, and so on. And 
what will determine which shall come 
first, second, third, etc.? The interest of 
the children must largely determine this 
for us. 'Here we get a hint once more of 



how intricately related, are all the prob- 
lems in pedagogy and how apt one is to 
miss the mark who tries to interpret them 
from some little preconceived educational 
theory. One is not ready to plan a course 
in nature study who does not know the 
last and b^t things in child study, and 
the reverse is just as true. 

In regard to sources, I need say but a 
word. We know how slowly the study of 
science in the schools of Indiana pro- 
gressed as long as it was based entirely 
upon textbook work, but when Jordan 
and Coulter and Dennis and doubtless 
others whom I did not have the good for- 
tune to know brought their students face 
to face with nature, with actual plants 
and animals, and with actual hills, plains 
and valleys, and used the books as guides 
and supplements only, the eagerness with 
which young people took up scientific 
work was something marvelous. So it will 
be in the study of nature with children. 
The teacher who tries to conform her 
work to a manual on nature study is apt 
to find the work dull, uninteresting and 
productive of meager results, although 
many valuable suggestions may be gotten 
from such sources, and they should by no 
means be entirely discarded. There are, 
however, book sources that will help us in 
a way that no formal outline or manual 
can, and these are the books written by 
lovers of nature; not the books of the ana- 
lyst or dissector, but the books of the 
poets, the books of the human songsters. 
Go to your Emerson, your Longfellow, 
Lowell, Thoreau, Whittier, Bryant, Walt 
Whitman, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley, Celia Thaxter, and innumerable oth- 
ers. Go to our own Whitcomb Eiley and 
W. W. Pfrimmer, if you would hear na- 
ture's song fresh and unadulterated. Such 
are the most valuable literary sources in 
the study of nature, but the most inviting 
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aiid exbaustless source is the book of na- 
ture itself. The teacher need not be a sci- 
entist. The scientific attitude is not what 
is most needed; a storehouse of technical 
information can not in itself do the work. 
It would be better, but it is not even nec- 
essary to know the names of many plants 
and animals and mineral specimens. 
These things are all right in their places. 
There is a work in the world the poet can 
not do. There is a work in the world the 
scientist alone can do, and one result of 
the work for which I am making a plea 
should be that it serves as an excellent 
introduction to the more scientific study 



of nature. But what I am trying to em- 
phasize is that this is not the time for 
close, critical work. A teacher's fitness 
to do the work does not consist so much 
in the amount she knows about nature as 
it does in the amoimt she loves nature, 
and would like to know about it. So far 
as possible let the children live with it 
and in it. An elementary school without 
nature study is neglecting the most fun- 
damental and primary elements in educa- 
tion. We must not fail to let first things 
come first. Next month I wisth to suggest 
a graded course in nature study. 



ETHICAL TRAINING DURING ADOLESCENCE. 

SANFORD BELL. DEPARTMENT OP PEDAGOGY. STATE UNtVERSITV. BLOOMINGTON. 



I have thus far tried to emphasize the 
following: (1) That the child^s moral 
education begins at birth; (2) that every 
experience has a moral content and counts 
in the formation of character; (3) that the 
dominant side of the child's life is emo- 
tional, and is mainly consumed in satisfy- 
ing organic and special sense impulses, 
that these are nature's aggressive princi- 
ples that make the child active in coming 
in contact with his environment rather 
than passive in being affected by it; (4) 
that the complex life into which the child 
is bom is the accumulated wisdom of the 
race, and his inheritance, that it is ethi- 
cal and orderly; (5) that the essential ed- 
ucation is the formation of a set of habits 
that conform to the ethics of the family, 
school, church, state and society; (6) that 
the child learns these through imitation 
and prescription; (7) that he does not 
know right and wrong as such, but he does 
know them through permission and pro- 
hibition; (8) that the life he is to reduce 
to habit is infinitely complex, the task 



enormous, and that we expect too much 
of the child. 

At the period of adolescence the youth 
breaks away from prescriptive direction, 
and begins to take charge of himself. It 
is the most critical period of life, for two 
reasons: (1) He rejects the insight of 
others; and (2) he hasn't enough of his 
own to guide him aright. The habits 
which he has formed during childhood 
will be a very large part of his salvation 
at this time. This is one of the very 
strong arguments for early ethical train- 
ing. The habits he learns during child- 
hood are moral; they repreojBut the wis- 
dom of the race. They are powerfully 
conservative, and give ballast, and tend to 
offset the rashness and impetuosity of 
early adolescence. They also are dynamic 
as embodying the spirit of racial progress, 
and have a momentum that tends to carry 
this erratic, impulsive, willful being in 
the right direction. 

The first thing of great importance in 
the ethical training of the adoleSscent is 
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the attitude of adults toward him. It is 
unfortunately and lamentably true, that 
adults as a rule seem to have forgotten 
entirely the nature of their own adoles- 
cent changes, and have therefore lost all 
sympathetic touch with the young people, 
whom they endeavor to guide. This ren- 
ders them unsympathetic and critical, and 
occasions estrangement at just the time 
that sympathetic confidence is most to be 
desired. This comes from a change in 
viewpoint due to the stage of develop- 
ment in the adult. The adolescent is 
looking at life in prospect; his elders — 
parents, teachers, and friends — ^who have 
already adapted themselves to their social 
setting, are looking at life in retrospect. 
The new self, the rapidly changing, grow- 
ing, young manhood or womanhood is be- 
ginning to establish relations with society 
from altogether a new standpoint^ — the 
standpoint of a socius. The experience is 
new. There are no past experiences of its 
own of a kind to furnish prudential in- 
sight, and the method of establishing a 
place in the complex social life environing 
him i& a method of trial and error. He 
gets much from general social suggestion, 
but the trying thing with him, the serious 
thing with him, is just that of making 
this general thing individual by relating 
it to his own conduct. He must do it for 
himself; no one else can do it for him. 
In his effort to do so he will inevitably 
make many mistakes. This he feels rather 
than clearly sees. He feels that there is 
more or less of hazard in all of his ven- 
tures into the great social life around him. 
But that life is his by social inheritance, 
and he must come into possession of it. 

The retrospective view of the adult has 
the cold judgment that has come from ex- 
perience, without the emotional tone of 
adolesc^ce. In the adult's effort to be 
of use in the way of shielding the adoles- 



cent from error, he forgets this difference 
in standpoint, and too often allows his 
advice to come in the form of unfavor- 
able criticism. This unfavorable criti- 
cism — this standing in judgment from a 
high place — ^is one of the things which 
the young self of the adolescent can not 
stand. It is too tender for justice and 
must have much of mercy. It thrives 
upon favorable recognition and dies with- 
out it. This does not argue that parents 
and friends shall withhold criticism and 
abstain from giving the growing youth 
the benefit of their mature wisdom. It 
does not mean that the adolescent shall 
be indulged in caprice and willfulness. 
It does mean that the adult shall not per- 
petually be giving carping criticism, shall 
not always, nor in the main, have the un- 
favorable attitude toward youth. It does 
mean that the direction and guidance of- 
fered shall be given with kind sympathy, 
and patience, which are not at all incom- 
patible with firmness. It is impossible for 
the youth to look at life from the adult's 
standpoint; it is not impossible for the 
adult, through reminiscence, and sympa- 
thetic participation in the Life of the 
youth, to look at life from his standpoint. 
Life to the adolescent is still chiefly 
emotional. But the emotions which he 
experiences are in many regards very dif- 
ferent from those of childhood. The great 
and significant physical changes which 
structurally and functionally connect him 
with the race are the basic ones during 
adolescent life. With the development of 
structure there is always a powerful ten- 
dency to function. With muscular 
growth comes a demand for muscular ac- 
tivity; hence 'the great delight of adoles- 
cents in college athletics, or in any other 
lines that require some great effort and 
endurance on, the one side, and nicety of 
skill on the other. All of the physical im- 
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pulses of adolescence are good and sacred 
and conducive to his nonnal evolution if 
they are properly controlled — organized. 
But many ore very strong and easily per- 
verted. Since the adolescent has not in- 
sight enough always to make his conduct 
good and rational, and since he is chiefly 
emotional, his conduct will be along the 
line of least resistance, which, to him, is 
the line of strongest impulse. It is the 
unregulated indulgence of some of these 
physical impulses that become especially 
strong in both sexes during adolescence, 
that blast the lives of so many of our 
young women and men, and disrupt our 
homes. The equilibrium which is so 
powerfully disturbed by one impulse, 
may be restored by the cultivation of 
others, thus leading oflE the energy, that 
would be spent to the harm of the indi- 
vidual, into other lines that at the time 
are legitimate. These young people who 
are so full of life are impelled to activity. 
If left to their own guidance, they can 
but follow the impulse. This is not safe. 
The chief concern of the parent and 
teacher is to furnish legitimate lines of 
activity. These lines of activity must be 
in keeping with their age and interests. 
It is foolish to set before these young peo- 
ple the consuming interests of adult life. 
Such things are out of joint with their 
age and stage of development. It may be 
much wiser to give a boy five dollars and 
go with him to a circus than to give him 
a Bible and a set of resolutions. There 
are a great many indulgences and sports 
that are not only innocent for our young 
people, but are positively wholesome. But 
there is a tendency on the part of the 
adolescent to be extravagant, rash, reck- 
less, impetuous; this is met by the counter 
tendency on the part of the adult by a 
denial altogether of all that savors of 
prodigality in the youth. This denial, 



instead of correcting the evil, makes it 
many times worse, because the treatment 
is thoroughly unnatural. The wisest 
course, is to dilute the very strong im- 
pulses, if their satisfaction would be 
harmful, by directing the surplus life out 
of many lines of legitimate yet interesting 
activity. The thing that is going to count 
for most in the ethical training of adoles^ 
cents is not additional restrictions, for 
that is but negative at best, and at this 
time impossible, because unnatural, but 
additional encouragement along permissi- 
ble lines. I would not only tolerate, but 
positively encourage the more pleasant 
sports for our adolescents. From a fear 
of extreme indulgence in some lines of re- 
laxation, some adults make the fatal mis^ 
take of depriving the youth altogether of 
all liberties. These parents and teachers 
do the Brutus act: Caesar is perhaps a 
snake's egg, therefore he must be killed. 
A pioneer school teacher, on the first day 
of school, lined up all of the big boys in a 
row and whipped from head to foot of 
both boys and row, on the grounds that 
those who hadn't, would. It sometimes 
happens that the best thing that a boy 
can do is to make foot-ball his major. 

The adolescent especially appreciates 
the physical excellences of life. In man 
he loves strength, vigor, endurance; sym- 
metry, dexterity, skill. In woman he 
loves beauty of form and face; beautiful 
hair, eyes, teeth, carriage. These may 
take precedence over the cardinal virtues. 
This is right, because natural. No thing 
is so strong an argument for keeping his 
own body clean, pure and free from evil 
habits as this ideal of physical perfection. 
And nothing will beget more gallant and 
protective conduct on his part toward the 
opposite sex. 

At adolescence the youth ceases to be 
a mere individual, and becomes a person. 
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Although the content of life is moral, and 
although during childhood he took on its 
form and reduced it to habits of conduct, 
he did not become interested in this moral 
content as such. Then, he did not care 
for moral questions or moral influences 
directly. But now at adolescence, when 
his young personality becomes interested 
in its own beauty, its own worth, in the 
formation of its own character, then it is 
that he begins to take an interest in the 
moral bearing of things. But this inter- 
est is not in morals in the abstract; it is 
distinctively in the concrete. It is an in- 
terest in the exemplification of this and 
that moral trait in an actual character 
that appeals to him most strongly. Such 
tndts in the abstract are philosophized 
about at a later stage in his development. 
Example at this time is all important. 
Sermonizing is futile. Personalitjr's bud- 
ding causes the personal part of life to 
make an especially strong appeal to the 
youth. He loves the good, great characters 
about him. He loves their personality be- 
cause it is a reflection of his own; perhaps 
not what it is, but what it may be. He is 



now particularly susceptible to personal 
influences. His own young personality 
finds nothing so sweet as favorable recog- 
nition by others. Kindness and polite- 
ness are sweet at any time in lite, but 
never again do they swell the soul as they 
do during early adolescence. On the other 
hand the scars left by scathing criticism, 
by sarcasm, by straight or oblique insult 
are never quite so ineflfaceable as thoee 
made during early adolescence. A little 
good counts for more good; a little evil 
for more evil, than at any other time o£ 
life. The teacher of youth during this 
period is remembered not on account o£ 
the lessons she teaches, but rather on ac- 
count of the attitude she maintains 
toward these young people; on account o£ 
personal favors shown, or punishments 
given; on account of interest manifested 
in the personal welfare of each, or the in- 
difference with which she treats the things 
that are closest to their hearts; this per- 
sonal recognition that is favorable is the 
one thing that youth can not do without. 

[to be continued.] 



GRAMMAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE W. NEET, PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY. N. I. NORMAL. VALPARAISO. IND. 



It will be the aim in the present paper 
to conclude the discussion begun last 
month on the purpose of grammar as a 
subject of study in the elementary 
schools. 

It will be recalled that the pursuit of 
grammar produces, in general, three ef- 
fects upon him who studies it. First, it 
gives vigorous mental discipline; sec- 
ondly, it gives knowledge which will fur- 
nish guidance in using good English; 
thirdly, it furnishes a basis to build upon 
in teaching other language subjects. As 



previously shown, the disciplinary phase 
of the purpose of grammar is very impor- 
tant. And a further study here will show, 
I think, that the disciplinary phase of the 
purpose of grammar is the most impor- 
tant, and that, of the other two phases, 
the help it gives in speaking and writing 
good English is of the less importance. 
That it is the purpose of the study of 
grammar to furnish knowledge valuable 
for guidance in speaking and writing no 
one will deny, I think. But that knowl- 
edge gained by such study is so valuable 
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as has been thought may well be ques- 
tioned. Just what knowledge do all the 
definition makings parsing, and analyzing 
done in grammar give that will guide one 
in using correct language? When one 
seriously thinks of this point his conclu- 
sion ia that they give very little. But, 
granting that various phases of the study 
of grammar do give knowledge of this 
kind, it still remains to be seen ^1) just 
what this knowledge is; (2) whether the 
Btudy which gives this knowledge is 
adapted to the. life of the learner when 
he is forming his language habits; and, 
(3) whether, having such knowledge, it 
does actually guide to any great extent in 
using good language in speaking and writ- 
ing. 

When an attempt is made by one to 
enumerate just what the knowledge is, to 
be obtained from the study of grammar, . 
which is valuable for guidance in the use 
of good English, he finds not so much to 
enumerate as he may have thought at 
first. But the following comes to mind: 

1. The correct case forms must be 
used for nouns and pronouns in the va- 
rious cases. 

2. The correct number forms must be 
used for substantives in the various num- 
bers. 

3. The correct gender and person 
forms must be used for substantives in the 
various genders and persons. 

4. A verb must agree with its subject 
in person and number. 

6. The correct principal parts of verbs 
must be used when the verb is in its va- 
rious tenses, modes, and voices. 

These five general principles cover 
most of the grammatical knowledge that 
guides in using good language, and what 
they do not cover is of the same general 
character. 

A study of child nature reveals the fact 



to us that there is a language period in 
the life of the child when he learns lan- 
guage as naturally as he learns to walk; 
also^ that if the child does not learn to 
use fairly good language in this period he 
either never will or will do so at great 
cost and with much difficulty. Now this 
language period in the child^s life is, in 
general, between the ag^ of one and four- 
teen. 

The question now suggests itself 
whether the study required to learn those 
points of grammatical knowledge claimed 
to guide in using good English is suitable 
to children in the language period. No 
one who understands how hard — ^how ab- 
stract and reflective — a subject grammar 
really is will answer in the affirmative. 
Xo subject in the whole school curricu- 
lum requires closer analyzing, judging, 
and reasoning than grammar. No sub- 
ject, not even psychology or geometry, in 
the school curriculum is more difficult. 

And again, the guidance grammatical 
knowledge really gives in the use of good 
language is much less than many really 
suppose. If to know how to speak and 
write correctly and to have the habit of 
speaking and writing correctly were the 
same thing, the purpose of grammar 
teaching in school would certainly be dif- 
ferent from what it is. Every one knows 
they are widely different things. To know 
grammatical principles is no guarantee 
that one will habitually use good English. 
A friend who is an excellent grammarian, 
and who knows what good English is, 
makes many common errors in speaking 
and writing. It is unnatural to learn 
rules and then form one^s English in the 
light of these rules. The language was 
first and the rules have been derived from 
the language. One's habits are formed 
in language before he has reached a stage 
of development sufficient to study, with 
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any marked degree of success^ grammax. 
The most that can be expected of gram- 
matical knowledge in the way of guidance 
is of a negative character. It shows us 
some things to avoid. As ti matter of fact^ 
though, under the tension of thought and 
feeling, we usually forget these negative 
precepts and conform to old habits. Then 
again, grammar deals with only correct^ 
ness in the sentence. But correctness is 
only one element of good English. Good 
English has as its characterifitics correct- 
ness, clearness, elegance, and energy. 

Thus it appears* that grammatical 
knowledge is of much less value for 
guidance m the use of good language than 
is usually supposed. 

Every one can see that the study of 
grammar gives knowledge that makes a 
good basis upon which to build in teach- 
ing rhetoric, composition, literature, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, French, etc. This is 
an important part of the knowledge giv- 
ing purpose of grammar. This phase of 
the purpose of grammar is, I think, much 
more important than the phase of knowl- 
edge for guidance in speaking and writ- 
ing. 

Our study leads to the conclusion that 
the main purpose of the study of grammar 
is the excellent mental discipline its pur- 
suit furnishes; and that the secondary 
purpose, the acquirement of knowledge 
for a basis in other language teaching, is 
the more important, while least important 
of all is the acquirement of knowledge for 
guidance in speaking and writing. 



Professor W. D. Whitney, America's 
greatest grammarian, says: "That the 
leading object of the study of English 
grammar is to teach the correct use of. 
English is, in my view, an error, and one 
which is gradually becoming removed, 
giving way to the sounder opinion that 
grammar is the reflective study of lan- 
guage, for a variety of purposes, of which 
correctness in writing is only one, 
and a secondar}^ or subordinate, one 
— by no means unimportant, but best 
attained when sought indirectly. It 
should be a pervading element in 
the whole school and home training 
of the young, to make them use their 
own tongue with accuracy and force, and 
along with any special drilling directed to 
this end, some of the rudimentary dis- 
tinctions and rules of grammar are con- 
veniently taught; but this is not the study 
of grammar, and it will not bear the in- 
trusion of much formal grammar without 
being spoiled for its own ends. It is con- 
stant use and practice, under never-fail- 
ing watch and correction, that makes 
good writers and speakers; the application 
of direct authority is the most efficient 
corrective. Grammar has its part to con- 
tribute, but rather in the higher than in 
the lower stages of the work. One must 
be a somewhat reflective user of language 
to amend even here and there a point by 
grammatical reasons; and no one ever 
changed from a bad speaker to a good one 
by applying the rules of grammar to what 
he said.'' 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 



W. H. FOREMAN, SUPBRINTENDENT PETERSBURO SCHOOLS. 



II. 

X. MENTAL ACTIVITY CONDITIONED BY feODILY 
CONDITIONS AND SURROUNDINGS. 

Our entire psychic life is bound up with 
our physical life. ' Every mental action is 
accompanied by definite physical mani- 
festations. Any mental state does not 
exist in abstractions, as a purely inward, 
ethical, inaccessible thing, but is accom- 
panied by physical manifestations which 
are constituent elements and indispen- 
sable factors. Abstract from the man in the 
opera the adaptation of eyes, ears, head, 
body, limbs, changes in respiration, and 
the conscious or unconscious reaction of 
these phenomena upon the central nerv- 
ous system, and that which is left of the 
original whole, thus despoiled and emp- 
tied, is no longer a state of consciousness. 
There is, there can be, no form of mental . 
activity without corresponding physical 
concomitants, manifesting themselves as 
vaso-motor, respiratory, or motor phe- 
nomena. 

Too often we forget the body. We 
teach as if we were instructing and train- 
ing some inaccessible, intangible, ethical 
something, imprisoned in a physical 
prison from which it is seeking to free it- 
self. Forgetting that the life within is 
so vitally connected with the body that all 
the knowledge of the world without can 
be primarily translated into thought only 
through the excitation of proper nervous 
tracts through external presentation, and 
that all internal representation of images, 
emotions, or throught is accompanied by 
essential physical manifestations. 

The manner and degree of the physical 
concomitants, and thus of mental activity 
are determined by bodily conditions. A 
normal organ, or the the healthy condi- 



tion of the body organs, is essential to the 
best mental activity in the individual. 
Bodily conditions such as defective sight 
or hearing, poor metabolism or katabo- 
lism, a lack of proper motor coordination, 
fatigue, an over-sensitive and irritable 
nervous mechanism, diseased conditions; 
external conditions or surroundings, such 
as ventilation, heating, seating, lighting, 
clothing, food, sleep, outside work and 
recreation; the floor, walls, blackboards, 
furniture, size and shape of schoolrooms; 
the schoolhouse site; the school program, 
curriculum, instruction and discipline; 
water supply, and general sanitary con- 
ditions, are often responsible for listless- 
ness, inattention, dullness, incapacity, and 
sluggish mental action. Likewise the 
diminished power of bodily resistance, in- 
duced by bodily conditions and improper 
surroundings, may and do produce a fer- 
tile soil for the exciting cause of disease 
and the spread of infection and contagion. 

It is the business of the teacher to 
know: (1) The normal healthy condition 
of the child, and how to modify and ad- 
just the child's conditions and surround- 
ings (bodily, home and school), so as to 
maintain as near as circumstances will 
permit this condition; (2) to be able to 
recognize an abnormal condition in the 
child, and, if possible, to modify or re- 
move this condition; (3) if the abnormal 
condition is due to infection or contagion, 
how to protect those exposed and others 
not exposed. 

I wish to speak more fully in another 
paper of bodily and school conditions 
which affect the child's physical nature 
and thus his mental status, and to devote 
the remaining portion of this paper to the 
third point. 
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9. SOME THOUGHTS ON COMMUNICABLE SCHOOL 
DISEASES. 

Causes of Disease. — The body has a cer- 
tain resisting power against disease. This 
resisting power lies in the cells, tissues 
and fluids of the body. As long as these 
cells, tissues and fluids perform their nor- 
mal function, the body is said to be in a 
state of health, and has its highest power 
of resistance against disease. When, how- 
ever, any or all of these natural protectors 
become abnormal in function, the body 
is said to be diseased or predisposed to dis- 
ease 

Disease may arise from either one of 
two causes or from both combined: (1) 
Predisposing causes or conditions; (2) an 
€xciting cause. 

By predisposing causes or conditions is 
meant those abnormal conditions of the 
body cells, due to a lack of physical vi- 
tality which is induced by an inherent 
lack of physical and mental vigor, or the 
loss of vitality, due to the improper ob- 
servance of the laws of sanitary and reg- 
ulative hygiene — ^thus reducing the body^s 
natural power of resistance, and by this 
means subjecting it to disease or to the 
exciting cause of disease. 

By the exciting cause is meant the ex- 
istence and presence- of unicellular vege- 
table micro-organisms and their poison- 
ous products called toxins, and of other 
poisons whose source is not positively 
kno^^Ti, the presence and virulence of 
which are often the result of improper 
sanitary measures and practices, and 
which enter the animal organism, often 
during health, but especially so when 
there is an inherent lack of physical vigor, 
or the vitality, force and resisting power 
of the body is reduced through improper 
conditions and practices. 

Bacteriologists have in recent years re- 
vealed the fact that many of the infec- 



tious and contagious diseases are due to 
the presence of a specific micro-organism. 
Many of these specific bacteria have been 
differentiated and studied with reference 
to their physiology, cultivation, and 
methods of modifying or destroying their 
virulence, among which may be men- 
tioned the bacilli of diphtheria, of typhoid 
fever, and of tuberculosis. In some of 
these diseases several varieties of micro- 
organisms have been found to exist, but 
no specific variety has as yet been differ- 
entiated as the specific cause of the dis- 
ease. 

Names of Diseases. — The diseases usu- 
ally spread in the school are smallpox, 
chickenpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping cough, mumps, colds, 
catarrhs, skin diseases, granular or ca- 
tarrhal conjunctiva, popularly known as 
"sore eyes,*^ often typhoid fever and tu- 
berculosis. 

Diagnosis. — It is not in the province of 
the teacher to specifically diagnose and 
treat, but to establish or help to establish 
hygienic measures which will reduce the 
liability of the contraction of the disease, 
or limit or destroy its virulence and 
spread when contracted. Specific diag- 
nosis and treatment is a matter for the 
physician. I believe that all persons will 
agree that especial care should be taken 
to prevent the introduction or dissemina- 
tion of communicable diseases through 
the schools. The importance of this duty 
should be at all times impressed upon 
school boards and teachers. When the 
child complains and the teacher sees that 
there is something wrong, the child's pa- 
rents should be notified and the child im- 
mediately sent home. 

Period of Incubation. — By this is 
meant the time from the inception of the 
poison until the first premonitory symp- 
toms of the disease manifest themselves. 
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This period varies in different diseasee, 
from two to ten days in diphtheria to 
twelve to fourteen days in smallpox. By 
knowing the periods of incubation of 
the different communicable diseases the 
teacher may often prevent the contraction 
of the disease after exposure, by referring 
the children immediately to a physician; 
for example, in smallpox and diphtheria; 
and he may likewise reduce the virulence 
and danger of the disease by cautioning 
the children and patrons with reference 
to proper care during this time; also he 
may prevent the spread by cautioning iso- 
lation during the period. 

Time of Epidemics. — Temperature, the 
humidity of the atmosphere, dampness of 
soil, and reduced resisting power of the 
body, due to necessary exposure during 
the winter months, favor the contraction 
and sptead of disease. Hence epidemics 
usually occur or are more virulent in fall, 
winter or early spring months, thus in- 
creasing the possibility and probability of 
their spread by means of the school. 

How Infection is Transmitted. — ^Infec- 
tion may be spread directly from personal 
contact or close proximity with those af- 
fected; bodily exhalations or excretions; 
fomitee, as clothes, hats, wraps, letters, 
books, pencils, drinking cups, cleansing 
ragti, towels, wax, whistles, or any other 
porous substance absorbing the poison; 
anything coming in contact or leaving the 
body; immediate air or breath; water and 
food; and indirectly from any inherent 
or sanitary conditions which render the 
body more susceptible. 

Infection is usually spread by the 
schools: (1) By being in school during the 
inception and development of the disease; 
(2) returning to school too early in the 
convalescence, or permitting children 
from infected households to attend 
school; (3) by attending school during a 
light and overlooked attack of a conta- 



gious disease; (4) by failure to inform 
the parent and send the child home aa 
soon as he complains, or to report the first 
outbreak to the health officer; (6) breath- 
ing contaminated air because of poor ven- 
tilation and overcrowded condition of 
schoolroom; close proximity in school- 
room, receiving one another's breath; us- 
ing common pencUs, penholders and play- 
things; hanging wraps together in a dark, 
damp cloakroom; personal contact in- 
play; undue exposure due to improper 
heating, poor location and construction 
of schoolhouse; infected water and use of 
common drinking cups and water buck- 
ets; lack of proper body cleanliness; un- 
sanitary and wretched school closets, and 
other conditions peculiar to the school, 
such as lighting, school instruction disci- 
pline and regulations which reduce the 
body's vitality; (6) by failure to perfectly 
isolate and thoroughly disinfect in case 
of an outbreak; (7) often delay in dismiss- 
ing the school. 

The power of infection begins as soon 
as premonitory symptoms appear, which- 
are usually fever, dullness, inattention, 
etc., and continues until all symptoms of 
the disease disappear, and body, clothes,, 
and house have been thoroughly disin- 
fecl-ed. No definite time can be given 
when infected pupils may be permitted 
to return to school, as the natural period 
of complete recovery in different diseases 
varies, as well as peculiar conditions and 
surroundings. The only safe rule for the 
teacher to follow is that no infected pupil 
be permitted to return to school without 
a certificate from the health officer or at- 
tending physician. 

The public schools receive children 
from the homes of the unsanitary, care- 
less, improvident, and ignorant, and often 
the children themselves are dirty, poorly 
and slovenly clad, and affected with con- 
tagion; as well as from homes where sani- 
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tary measures, culture and refinement ex- 
ist. These children are placed in the same 
loom often with the poorest sanitary con- 
ditions, all breathe the common air, come 
in personal contact, use common pencils, 
penholders, and books, drink from the 
same cup water often contaminated, hang 
their caps, hats, bonnets, shawls, and 
overcoats together, and are compelled 
often to use outside oflSces of the foulest 
description. It is no wonder that the 
schools become channels of infection. It 
is true the teacher can not be held respon- 
sible for the improvidence, indifference, 
and ignorance of some parents, yet he can 
at least require skin cleanliness, establish 
proper bodily conditions in the school, 
and enforce the strictest sanitary mea- 
sures, both for the prevention and check- 
ing of contagion and infection. 

Prophylactic Measures. — These consist 
of: (1) Ordinary precautions in the regu- 
lations and conditions of the school which 
will lessen the opportunities for an epi- 
demic to start, and if started will have a 
tendency to prevent its spread. This will 
include proper location and construction 
of school building, ventilation, heating, 
lighting, proper number of pupils, in 
room, proper cleansing and airing of 
building, cloakrooms with plenty of light 
and ventilation and free from dampness, 
good water with proper distribution to 
children, properly kept outhouses, disin- 
fection of books, pencils, penholders, and 
other materials used in common, guard- 
ing against expectorating on floor, clean- 
liness on part of children, proper distri- 
bution of school work and recreation, 
medical inspection, etc. I will discuss 
these conditions and regulations in an- 
other paper. I wish to speak in this paper 
of (2) extraordinary measures, which it 
becomes necessary to inaugurate when an 
epidemic has already broken out in order 
to check the virulence or spread of the 



epidemic, and to prevent its outcropping 
again. This includes perfect isolation 
and quarantine,, thorough disinfection and 
closing of school. 

Cleanliness, ventilation and sunlight 
are our greatest antagonists to disease and 
contagion. Inasmuch as it is very diffi- 
cult to reach dark comers and closets 
with sufficient sunshine and pure air, and 
from the fact that no amount of simple 
cleaning and cleansing will destroy the 
contagion of smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, consumption, etc., it becomes neces- 
sary to resort to chemical disinfection and 
disinfection with heat. The moet com- 
mon disinfectants are fire, steam and dry 
heat, chlorinated lime, quicklime, car- 
bolic acid, bichloride of mercury, sulphu- 
rous acid, and formaldehyde gas. The 
best room disinfectants are sulphurous 
acid and formaldehyde gas. 

Eecent experiments have discovered 
and proved formaldehyde gas to be the 
cheapest, most easily applied and most 
efficient disinfectant. To use it, however, 
requires a formaldehyde generator, which, 
although not costly or difficult to use, is 
probably but seldom found at present in 
our schools. I believe that every school 
corporation should be supplied with an 
efficient formaldehyde generator, and 
every school house, visited or not visited 
by a contagious disease, should be disin- 
fected with formaldehyde gas. 

In the absence of a formaldehyde gen- 
erator, sulphurous acid gas is an efficient 
disinfectant. I will indicate briefly the 
method of disinfecting with sulphur. 
Thoroughly cleanse all furniture, seats 
and floor with warm water or some disin- 
fectant; get a tub of water, place a brick 
in it and on the brick some metal vessel, 
and in the vessel a handful of sulphur or 
brimstone; pour over the sulphur some 
alcohol; shut the windows and doors and 
cracks in windows and doors; set fire to 
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the alcohol on the sulphur and then leave 
the room; keep the room closed for ten or 
twelve hours and then throw open the 
windows and doors and let it thoroughly 
air. Every schoolroom should be thor- 
oughly fumigated occasionally, the same 
as if exposed to infectious disease. 

Lime water [Ca(0H)2], made by slak- 
ing quicklime (CaO) with warm water, is 
recommended by the State Board of 
Health as a good disinfectant for furni- 
ture, desks and woodwork. Steam and 
dry heat are recommended for disinfect- 
ing pencils, penholders and other prop- 
erty used in common by the children. To 
do this requires a hot-air oven or steam 
sterilizer, which are not costly and are 
easily used. A weak solution of chlo- 
rinated lime or bleaching powder 
(CaCljOj); mercuric chloride or corrosive 
sublimate (HgCla), 1-1,000 or 2,000; car- 
bolic acid (CeHpOH), two per cent., are 
good disinfectants for seats, furniture and 
woodwork. Bleaching powder, four per 
cent.; corrosive sublimate, 1-600; carbolic 
acid, five per cent., are good disinfectants 
for sputum, privy vaults, and scrubbing 
floors. Crude carbolic acid and quicklime 
are the best disinfectants for privy vaults. 

Perfect isolation and quarantine are 
necessary because the body, everything 
that comes in contact or leaves it, and 
f omites exposed, are usually infected, and 
infection may be carried through the im- 
mediate air. Likewise, all persons ex- 
posed to an infectious or contagious dis- 
ease should be quarantined for a few days 
above the period of incubation of the dis- 
ease. 

Closing the school often prevents the 
spread of contagion. Often it is probably 
unnecessary to close the school, but in 
case of danger it is always well to err on 
the safe side. Although the children may 
unnecessarily expose themselves when out 
of school, yet they are not so liable to con- 



tract or spread the contagion in the home 
or in the open air. The child's ambition 
to excel and please his teacher will often 
hide his ills, and it has been proven that 
the contagium is oftenest spread during 
the inception and development of the dis- 
ease. If any one of the more virulent 
diseases, such as smallpox, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough or measles, 
be prevalent, the only safe plan is the 
closing of the school and the taking of 
other proper measures to destroy the con- 
tagium and prevent its spread. 

Immunity. — By this is meant a certain 
physiological resisting power, acquired 
through a previous attack of the disease, 
age, climatization, and use of antitoxins, 
such as vaccine virus and the antitoxin of 
diphtheria. Children are especially sus- 
ceptible to all the communicable diseases. 
The idea is prevalent among many pa- 
rents and teachers that children should 
have the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, as they must have them sometime, 
and they are less virulent with children. 
That they are less virulent is probably 
correct, but that all must have them is 
evidently wrong. All ought to go through 
life without having any of these diseases, 
li is only through ignorance and careless- 
ness that they are allowed to spread. 

Miscellaneous. — Smallpox, one of the 
most loathsome and contagious diseases, 
especially appeals to us now because of 
its presence in our State and the prober 
bility of an epidemic. Vaccination and 
modem sanitation have robbed it of most 
of its dangers. However, unless proper 
precautions are taken, its virulence may 
become as great as in the past. Vaccina- 
tion is a matter for the physician, but the 
teacher as an influential member of a 
community should use his influence with 
his patrons to have their children vacci- 
nated, especially if there is any danger of 
an epidemic. Indeed, I believe a law 
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should be passed requiring every person 
to be vaccinated in early childhood, at 
ten or twelve years of age, and at mar 
turity. 

The popular belief is that measles and 
whooping cough are harmless diseases in 
the young, and that children must con- 
tract them sometime, hence it is useless 
to take precautionary measures against 
them. The Indiana Pediatrics Society, 
however, classes these diseases as danger- 
ous because of their sequelae, and there- 
fore advises the strictest precautionary 
measures. 

Diphtheria is eminently infectious. It 
is very liable to be disseminated through 
the agency of the school because the 
symptoms (in those less susceptible) are 
so mild as not to prevent children from 
attending school, because the contagion is 
especially spread by the breath, and be- 
cause it is difficult to distinguish diph- 
theria from sore throat. It is always well 
to take precautionary measures in case of 
a patchy or sore throat until a physician 
has diagnosed the case. 

Various infectious skin diseases, such as 
ringworm and itch, syre often prevalent 
among children. These in their origin 
are usually the result of unoleanliness and 
unhealthy surroundings, being contracted 
often in uncleanly and unhealthy homes. 
The school, however, becomes an excel- 
lent medium for their spread, through 
personal contact, mixing of hats and 
wraps, use of common pencils, books and 
other materials, common drinking cups, 
etc. It should be a rule among teachers 
that any child exhibiting an eruption on 
the face, head or hands should be pro- 
hibited from attending school until cured, 
and skin cleanliness should be enforced as 
strictly as possible at all times. 

I^yphoid fever is not specially a school 
disease, but the infection may be spread 
by improper sanitary school conditions. 



such as polluted water, befouled air, and 
bad location of schoolhouse. Often the 
school well becomes infected by proxim- 
ity to privy vaults or cesspools, by location 
so as to receive the surface drainage, or 
because of failure to thoroughly cleanse 
after having stood during the summer 
months. 

Tubeculosis is as great a scourge to the 
people of the temperate climes as cholera 
and yellow fever to those of more south- 
em climes. It is not specially a school 
disease, but improper school conditions, 
such as overcrowding, air impurities, poor 
heating, lighting, etc., make it easier to 
contract the disease. Likewise, its uni- 
versality makes it more than probable 
that no school is entirely free from in- 
fected children. The sputum of infected 
persons contains hundreds and thousands 
of germs, and persistent care should be 
taken to prevent its scattering or drying 
and to make sure of its destruction. The 
specific micro-organism is the bacillus tu- 
berculosis of Koch. It attacks the sus- 
ceptible of both young and old. Cattle 
are especially affected with tuberculosis, 
hence the danger of infection through 
milk and raw beef. 

In closing I wish to quote from the an- 
nual report of Dr. J. N. Hurty, Secretary 
of the State Board of Health. His report 
shows deaths in the State from communi- 
cable diseases during the past year to have 
been as follows: Tuberculosis, 2,279; di- 
arrhoeal diseases, 637, 309 of which were 
in children under five years of age; diph- 
theria, 432; scarlet fever, 108; typhoid 
fever, 667; smallpox, 1; cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, 382. Dr. Hurty recommends 
the establishment of a "State sanitarium 
for indigent consumptives" and a labora- 
tory of hygiene, to cost $10,000. 

I append the following table, in part 
taken from Wilson^s Hygiene, which I 
trust will be of value. 
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GEORGE lirS FIRST ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL GOVERNMENT. 



J. M. CULVBR, ITHACA. M. Y. 



In the light of subsequent events^ we 
know that neither the King nor Bute ex- 
pected this system to continue. The 
King's policy could not be realized so long 
as Mr. Pitt, the popular war Minister, was 
directing foreign affairs, or so long aa 
the control of patronage was not under 
the imniediate control of the King. The 
plan now was to get rid of Pitt first. This 
was to be done by playing off Newcastle 
against him, and by interfering with his 
management of the war. 

Conditions seemed favorable for peace. 
In 1769 an attempt was made to bring it 
about, but it failed. Since that time the 
war had been dragging. "It was hoped 
that, if the animosity of the belligerent 
powers was not abated, at least a great 
part of the fuel of discord had been con- 
simied; and that the time was arrived for 
giving peace to Europe."' This desire on 
the part of the people to be relieved from 
the burdens of war was misunderstood by 
the King and Lord Bute. While the ma- 
jority of the people would welcome peace, 
they would not do so on any conditions. 
'^What we have conquered, in a just and 
necessary war, is as much our own as if we 
had purchased it with our money. It is 
more so, if possible. We have purchased 
it with our blood as well as oxir money ."^^ 
Rigby, a member of the Bedford faction, 
in a letter to the Duke of Bedford, who 
was negotiating for peace, wrote: "I have 
been conversing with some of my neigh- 
bors here about peace, which they all wish 
for and will tell you they shall be undone 
if the war continues; but the disorder of 
the council is epidemical, for they will tell 
you in the same breath that you must 

'AddubI Register, 1761, p. 1. 
^"London Magazine, 1760, p. 72. 



keep everything which you have takem 
from the French, and have everything re- 
turned to you which you have lost by the 
war.'*" 

The above extracts suggest the diffi- 
culty of the King's plan. He hoped to 
gain for himself and his favorite, who had 
by this time become a member of the cab- 
inet, as much popularity from a peace as 
Mr. Pitt had from the war. By the sum- 
mer of 1761, negotiations had begun. It 
was thought advisable jx) send a special 
agent to Paris. Mr. Hans Stanley, a 
friend of Newcastie, was chosen. Mr. Pitt 
desired that he be sent without instruc- 
tions, so that he, as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, might direct the negotiar 
tions. But Bute and the other members 
of the cabinet united to demand limited 
instructions. Thus, Mr. Pitt was com- 
pelled to accept, to do work affecting his 
department, an agent who was instructed 
so as to be beyond his control.- Events 
soon brought a crisis. The French Min- 
ister desired to bring into the negotia- 
tions some difficulties between England 
and Spain. Mr. Pitt in an emphatic man- 
ner gave the French Minister to under- 
stand that England could settle her diffi- 
culties with Spain directiy. Soon after 
this, Mr. Pitt received hints of a secret 
alliance between Spain and France; he 
then proposed that England declare war 
against Spain. The matter came up in 
the cabinet, where only one member, Lord 
Temple, Pittas brother-in-law, supported 
him. He took his leave of the cabinet, 
saying that he was called to the Ministry 
by the voice of the i^eople, to whom he 
considered himself accountable for his 
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conduct, and that he would no longer 
remain in a situation which made him re- 
sponsible for measures he was no longer 
allowed to guide.*^ Three days later he 
resigned his office. So far his actions were 
of a character to receive popular support; 
but it is difficult to imagine how he could 
have played more completely into the 
hands of the Eang than he did immedi- 
ately following the resignation. The King 
received him by expressing his concern at 
losing so able a Minister. At the same 
time he disapproved Mr. Pitt's policy, and 
expressed his satisfaction at the action of 
the other members of the cabinet. Yet he 
would not turn -away the distinguished 
Minister without some recognition of his 
services; and in this there was a trick to 
draw popular sympathy from him. "When 
Mr. Pitt quitted the government, the 
Court resolved he should leave his char- 
acter behind him. * * To destroy his 
character for independence and disinter- 
estedness, the Court persuaded him to ac- 
cept the barony of Chatham for his wife. 
Lady Hester Pitt, and an annuity of three 
thousand pounds a year for three lives for 
himself.*'" He was greatly moved. "I 
confess. Sir, I had too much reason to ex- 
pect your Majestjr's displeasure. I did not 
come prepared for this exceeding good- 
ness. Pardon me, Sir, it overpowers, it 
oppresses me.*'^* The next day the Ga- 
zette came out with three important arti- 
cles. The first announced Pitt's resigna- 
tion; the second set forth the honors and 
rewards; and the third gave favorable and 
pacific news from the court of Spain. The 
immediate result was unfavorable to Mr. 
Pitt. "His whole life, public and private, 
was scrutinized with the utmost malig- 
nity, to furnish matter of calunmy against 



him."" The plan was only a partial suc- 
cess. Mr. Pitt had been forced to resign, 
and public confidence in him had been 
temporarily shaken; but no populariiy 
had been gained by either the King or 
Lord Bute. Four days later the King, 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Bute went to dine with 
the Lord Mayor of London. Mr. Pitt was 
given an ovation; the King was neglected; 
riots occurred in the streets, and it was 
with difficulty that a special guard was 
able to keep Lord Bute from receiving in- 
jury." 

The details by which Newcastie was 
driven from office can not be given here. 
He had been one of the tools in driving 
Mr. Pitt from office. It was his turn next 
His retirement was forced by personal 
slights, interference in appointments, and 
attacks on his ability. Subordinates, m 
his department, were instructed to treat 
him rudely. Appointments were made 
without consulting him.^^ Finally, May 
6, 1762, he resigned, and Lord Bute was. 
made Prime Minister. 

With the two prominent members of 
the old government ou.t of the way, Bute's 
next work was to bring about peace. Pre- 
liminaries were signed at Paris, November 
3, 1762. The English people were strong- 
ly opposed to its terms, and so were a ma- 
jority of the members in the House of 
Commons; but the method of overcoming 
opposition in the House was very simple. 
By conferring favors, the Crown secured 
Henry Fox, one of the most skillful parli- 
amentary leaders of his time, to conduct 
the treat}' in the House and to provide 
means for getting votes. "A shop was 
publicly opened at the Pay Office, where 
the members flocked, and received the 
wages of their venality in bank bills, even 



"Annual Reg., 1761, p. 43. 
'"Roekingham Mem., i, p. 47. 
"Ann. Reg., 1761, p. 46. 
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to so low a BTim as two hundred pounds 
for their votes on the treaty. Twenty-five 
thousand pounds," as Martin, Secretary 
of the Treasury, afterwards owned, were 
issued in one morning; and in a single 
fortnight a vast majority was purchased to 
approve the peace/'" In the light of the 
preceding paper, it is not difficult to see 
how this was done. The vote was 319 to 
65, in favor of the treaty. "Now,'' said the 
King's mother, "my son is King of Eng- 
land."^® Apparently, the personal Minis- 
ter was secure, and the system of personal 
government was established. But to the 
surprise of every one. Lord Bute resigned 
April 8, 1 763. Ill health was given as the 
cause. Contemporary accounts agree in 
stating that the real reason was that he 
could not endure the unpopularity and 

^'^,000 pounds equal about $121,2&0. 
»»Walpole*8 Mem., i, p. 167. 
"Ibid., p. 184. 



the attacks which he had brought on him- 
self in building up his power. His retire- 
ment was a relief to many. ^TEad he been 
firm to himself, there was an end of the 
Constitutioh! The hearts of Englishmen 
were corrupted and sold, and the best 
heads among them toiled in the cause of 
despotism. A happy panic blew up the 
system of absolute power when it had 
lasted but five months."*^ 

In all of this, emphasis should be placed 
on the King's method. He would be a 
patriotic King, and destroy parties and 
factions; but to accomplish all this he be- 
came a politician of the worst sort, in- 
triguing, courting, and bribing. As we 
study in our American history, the unpop- 
ularity of George III. and his government, 
we may remember that all was not peace 
and harmony at home. 



"Ibid., p. 202. 



THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT UPON PUPILS, AND ITS 
CONSIDERATION BY THE TEACHER. 



BERTHA M. ADELSPERGER, NOTRE DAME. IND. 



In the great theater of life we find 
countless and varied environments. The 
lofty mountains in sunny climes repre- 
sent an ever-changing picture. At the 
base is found the tender, tangled, luxu- 
riant growth of tropical vines, plants, and 
trees. The sun, the rain, the fertile soil, 
all seem to say to them. Grow on, grow on 
forever; we will supply you with all you 
want or need. 

Higher up the mountain side the ele- 
ments of temperature and wind and storm 
change the condition to one favoring the 
growth of less, but stronger, hardier, and 
a more useful class of vegetation. 

The summit, reaching far above the 
clouds, is bleak, cold, desolate, and almost 



lifeless. Only small, dwarfed, stunted 
plants and shrubs can grow amid its snow 
and ice-covered crags and rocks. 

In the valley and on the plain a^ the 
altitude, moisture, and composition of soil 
is varied the character and class of trees 
and vegetation, even in the same climate, 
is completely changed. 

A careful study of the subject reveals 
the fact that the human race physically 
is no less sensitive to the conditions and' 
changes of climate, altitude, moisture, 
and soil than vegetation. • 

In the tropics people are dark in com* 
plexion; black, coarse hair; black-eyed. 
In the temperate zones the people are 
fairer, more inclined to light hair and 
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blue eyes. In the frigid zones again we 
meet with the dark complexion, dark eyes, 
and coarse hair. 

In high altitudes the inhabitants are 
inclined to be tall and slender/ as in Chili 
and Patagonia. In low, flat countries, 
short and thick, as in Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

People who subsist upon one class of 
foods are lean and spare, while those upon 
another are corpulent and fat. 

An eminent philosopher has said: 
^'What changes the body changes the 
mind. This statement needs no proof, as 
a casual glance around us will satisfy the 
most skeptical of its truthfulness. What 
has its effect upon the body has its effect . 
upon the mind. And conditionB that eo!n- 
tribute to a strong and healthy physique 
contribute to a strong and healthy mind. 
We do not wish to be understood, how- 
ever, that either may not be cultivated 
and developed at the expense of the other. 
But where each are allowed to follow in 
their natural condition the one will inva- 
riably correspond to the other in health, 
activity, strength, and nature. In hot 
climates but little effort is required to pro- 
duce the necessaries of life; this condition 
develops a slow, lazy physical nature and 
a corresponding dull, incomprehensive 
mental capability. 

In extreme cold climates the mind is 
taxed to its utmost capacity to provide 
that which is absolutely necessary to exist. 
There is no time left in which to develop 
the mind, while between the two extremes 
of climate a condition exists favorable to 
the highest development of both the body 
and the mind. Here physical activity is 
the greatest and the mental achievements 
unlimited and unrestricted. It is here that 
every mountain, every valley, every 
stream of water, every grain of sand, 
every blade of grass, and every flower af- 



fect the body and leaves its imprint upon 
the mind. To illustrate, it is. said that the 
Qreeks owed their peculiar character and 
taste for art to the varied and beautiful 
scenery which surrounded them. Their 
mythology and poetry are full of allusions 
to the scenes of nature. Mountains, 
springs, rivers, and seas form the back- 
ground of the picture which represents 
their character and history. The same is 
true of the Romans, Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Hebrews. Each nation was 
confined within a narrow territory and re- 
mained there long enough to partake fully 
of its surroundings. The Indians of the 
eastern section of the northwest coast, of 
the interior, or of the mountainous por- 
tions of our country, all bear the stamp 
and character of their native cojmtry. 

In the consideration of the subject of 
environments, this law must be considered 
in its broadest and strongest sense, and 
when applied to the pupils of our public 
sch6ols has practically no limit. ^ Each in- 
dividual student lives within a little world 
of influences peculiar to itself, that 
moulds and shapes its character, either 
good or bad. This being the case, it de- 
volves upon the teacher the duty, impera- 
tive in its nature, if success is achieved, 
to study each pupil and become as far as 
possible familiar with all that surrounds 
him, and to what degree and manner the 
different environments control him. We 
admit this is a task herculean in its na- 
ture, but the more this method is prac- 
ticed the more perfect and satisfactory 
will be the results of teaching. 

The conditions which affect the health 
of each student should be carefully con- 
sidered by teachers, not only in the 
schoolroom but out of it, in the amount 
of work and. study required. A child in 
delicate or impaired health, from any 
cause, should have the special care and 
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Bympathy of the teacher at all times^ and 
be given eveiy opportunity and advantage 
poesiUe for physical development. Defec- 
tive hearing and eyesight many times may 
be overcome by giving those so affected 
the locations in the schoolroom best 
adapted to their condition. The same 
care should be exercised in regard to the 
correction of other defects. A conditdon 
of perfect health is to feel that we exist 
without an effort, and the necirer the pu- 
pils reach this condition the better work 
the mind will be able to perform. In no 
case should the brain of a child be taxed 
at the expense of its physical nature. It 
is better to miss a grade than to impair 
the health of the child. '^A weak mind 
in a herculean frame is better than a giant 
mind in a crazy constitution.'* 

Pupils coming from well governed and 
regulated homes usually give the teacher 
but little trouble, whether rich or poor. 
The proper foundation for an education 
has already beeen laid. The environments 
have already been arranged and con- 
trolled for the good of the child. The 
work of a teacher, then, is only to build 
on and develop. 

The experience of a teacher establishes 
the fact beyond controversy that all fam- 
ilies are not well regulated. In fact^ this 
class is greatly in the minority and is 
especially represented in the schools 
where all grades are taught by one 
teacher. The unruly, unmanageable stu- 
dents usually drop out of school while in 
the lower grades, leaving the higher 
grades composed of a greater percentage 
of studious and more easily governed pu- 
pils. To be general, the school, as an as- 
sembly, is heterogeneous in its character, 
composed of all phases of temperament, 
all conditions of health, every conceivable 
natural moral tendency, from the~ most 
sensitive and pious that under proper 



guidance will develop into the highest 
and and purest type of manhood and 
womanhood, to the low, vile, dishonest, 
degrading inclination that if neglected 
would end in the lowest depths of bru- 
tality, sensuality, and criminality. The 
teacher must confront these conditions, 
let the environments causing them be 
what they may, and make an effort to 
strengthen and develop the good and dis- 
courage and obliterate the bad. Each con- 
dition met should be studied and noted 
as carefully and with as much precision 
as a physician diagnoses a disease, and 
when the controlling forces are under- 
stood by the teacher such means or meths- 
ods should be employed that will remove, 
or at least coimteract the causes that re- 
sult in evil or damaging inclinations. This 
is no easy task. It is a slow, tedious pro- 
cess to train a dove to feed upon flesh, or 
a lion to subsist upon cereals; yet it has 
been done, and so completely done that 
that which was foreign to their nature 
became a necessity to their very existence. 
So it is with a child. Its natural condi- 
tions may be arrested and completely 
changed by throwing around it new en- 
vironments or by rearranging the old. 

It is related in the biography of Benja- 
min Franklin that the home of his early 
boyhood was near the shore of the sea, 
and that the wild waves of the ocean had 
a strong, fascinating influence over him. 
He would stand and gaze out over the 
boundless ocean, hour after hour, day by 
day, spellbound, entranced, enraptured, 
oblivious to all else around him. At 
times he would seat himself in a little 
frail bark and row with might and main 
over the tempest-tossed waters, lashed to 
a fury by wind and storm, and as the 
waters piled up beneath him, mountain 
high, he wooild cry in ecstasies of delight 
as he prepared to meet the awful plunge. 
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to follow which threatened disaster and 
his very life. He knew no fear; he knew 
no danger. The wild scenes stamped upon 
him their powerful influence, and caused 
the inclination to form in his mind 
towards a seafaring life. His parents 
were greatly opposed to his becoming a 
sailor, and, fearing he would run away 
from home, as an older brother had done, 
his father took him to other scenes, visit- 
ing all the machine shops and places of 
mechanical interest in the city of Boston. 
Young Franklin became interested in me- 
chanical and scientific work, and by the 
change of environments was led from 
the life of a common sailor to a life and 
a name that all nations praise. It is not 
within the power of a teacher to bring 
about such a complete change of environ- 
ments in the narrow confines of the 
schoolroom; but it is not always necessary 
to take such radical measures. A small 
change, almost imperceptible in its na- 
ture, may bring about great results. The 
little things should not be neglected. Any 
influence that a- teacher can bring to bear 
upon the pupils that wiU instill in their 
minds the idea of self-respect will do 
much towards insuring perfect govern- 
ment of the school. It creates pride and 
ambition and the desire for the good 
opinion of others. Cleanliness and cour- 
tesy will naturally follow, and no student 
caji long remain indifferent to such condi- 
tions, and a successful career is assured. 
Emerson said: "Give a boy address and 
you give him the mastery of palaces and 
fortunes wherever he goes.'^ 

The dull student should not be neg- 
lected or overlooked, as the brightest stu- 
dents do not aways achieve the greatest 
success in after life. Washington was a 
slow, plodding student and got his edu- 
cation by hard work and study. Lincoln 
was a better story-teller than student, but 



while he split rails and built log cabins 
he kept thinking. 

Grant once said that when a student, if 
the foot of the class had been the head, 
he usually would have been at the head. 
Garfield was a dull, sleepy boy, but he 
kept thinking while he rode the mules 
along the Erie Canal towpath. Edison 
was a boy of but few words, but is to-day 
the most wondei-ful inventive genius of 
the age. Josh Billings, the humorist, was 
considered idiotic when a boy, and the 
odd spelling which characterized all his 
writing was the result of a defective mem- 
ory. Froebel, also, passed for a dunce in 
school, and was apprenticed to a forester 
in the grand old Thuringian forests, 
where he remained until he was seven- 
teen. His study of nature gave him a 
profound insight into the laws of the uni- 
verse, and he seemed to be possessed by 
the main ideas which influenced his life. 
All dull students may not become emi- 
nent men, but under proper influence will 
become useful men. 

Pupils indulged and spoiled by their 
parents at home are hard to manage. Cute 
children give the teacher no end of 
trouble. Nearly every school has repre- 
sented in it what is known as the unman- 
ageable pupil, made so by various causes. 
It is the duty of the teacher to study the 
surroundings of such children and apply 
methods as will be best adapted to change 
their habits and divorce them from evil 
associations. Mrs. Alger, Superintendent 
of the Truant School of New York City, 
has had more experience with this class 
than any other teacher in the United 
States. She has sent to her school all 
types of boys — Americans, Poles, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Russians, Irish, Swedes — 
gathered in from every quarter of the 
great city. They have but one possession 
in common, a record of lawlessness, dis- 
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order, and incorrigible truancy. Her 
method is to study the individual charac- 
ter of each student as far ate possible and 
to adapt her methods to suit the particu- 
lar case. While she summarily deals with 
wrongdoing, she gives encouragement and 
commendation for the slightest attempt 
toward obedience and goodness. All kinds 
of work and drills are taken up for the 
purpose of interesting the pupils and de- 
tracting them from their evil ways. No 
matter how bad a boy may be or how se- 
verely he is punished, she never leaves 
him without some encouragement and ex- 
pressing her conviction that he will do 
better and will yet be a credit to himself. 
The labor in the school has been rewarded 
by success and good results. It is seldom 
that a boy is sent to the school a second 
term. Mrs. Alger has the greatest faith 
in children, and says that no boy is too 
bad to be made good. 

Vacations, especially in cities, contri- 
bute many evil influences. During the 
idle times, the children are thrown out 
upon the streets and among evil associ- 



ates, and as a result drift into bad habits. 
They lose interest in their studies, and 
the teacher finds that considerable time is 
consumed before the pupils are brought 
again under proper control or govern- 
ment. Last year Chicago tried a vaoation 
school as an experiment. No textbooks 
were used, but the time was occupied in 
Manual training and organized method of 
play. Once a week they were given ex- 
cursions to the country. The general 
health of the children was greatly bene- 
fited, and juvenile crimes greatly reduced. 
The school proved to be a perfect success, 
and the plan might be copied in other 
places with profit. 

As the environments which surround 
the pupils are countless and their influ- 
ence boundless, the teacher can only exer- 
cise judgment in determining causes, and 
formulate plans that will be of the most 
benefit to each pupil or at least to the 
greatest number. This plan adopted and 
exercised by a conscientious teacher vrill 
bear good fruit in proportion to the 
amount of care and labor performed. 






THE SCHOOL ROOM 



FENRIR AND THE GOD TYR. 

LYDIA R. BLAICH. SUPERVISOR INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 

In the land of giants (frost giants, 
mountain giants, three-headed and wolf- 
headed giants) there lived one — very 
handsome, but evil-minded and mischief - 
brewing — ^wbose name was Loki. He 
often forced himself into the company of 
the gods, whom he delighted to bring into 
difficulties and then extricate them by his 
skill and wisdom. 

Loki had three children — the wolf Fen- 
rir, the Midgard serpent, and Hela 






(Death). AH the deities knew that theee 
children would at some time bring much 
trouble to gods and men. One day Odin 
visited Loki's home, with the view of rid- 
ding heaven and earth of these trouble- 
some children. He cast the serpent into 
the ocean surrounding Midgard; but the 
creature grew so large that, holding his 
tail in his mouth, he encircled the earth. 
Then Odin and his companions, who 
had accompanied him to Loki's home, 
looked upon Hela. In return she gave 
them such a piercing glance that all ex- 
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cept Odin became white as euow, and were 
frozen into a ridge of rocks behind the 
All-Father. '^Strange daughter of Loki/^ 
said Odin, "you shall be cast into Nifl- 
heim to rule as queen over the nine worlds 
of death, to which all persons must go 
who do not die in battle. In your empire 
shall be much suflEering — hunger, starva- 
tion, care, and anguish.'^ 

Believing that Fenrir might perhaps 
become obedient and gentle, and ex- 




change his ferocity for courage in the 
wholesome air of Asgard, amid the happy 
faces and in the heaaing of -the brave 
words of the heroes, Odin conducted tlie 
wolf to the heavenly hills. 

The brave, strong-banded god Tyr was 
chosen to feed Fenrir; and it certainly 
was a wonderful sight to see T^r stand 
like a tall, mighty sheltering promontory, 
with Fenrir roaring at his feet like the 



mad wave trying to undermine the strong 
wall. By and by, no one, not even the 
gentlest goddess, had a thought of fear 
concerning the growing wolf, whose eyes 
seemed to flash fire; and yet all the while 
the glad air and nourishing food gave him 
not merely strength and valor, but in- 
creased ferocity and cruelty. But one 
evening Odin, as he watched the feeding, 
suddenly became alarmed in his heart at 
the immense power and wild strength, 
with not a trace of gentleness, displayed 
by the wolf. He called a council of the 
gods, to whom he made known his fears 
and asked for advice. 

The mighty Thor was first to answer. 
"You speak with a very faint heart. 
Father Odin. Bo you forget my power- 
ful hammer and its work in my smithy? 
Never fear; I shall forge a chain that will 
easily make the wolf harmless." All the 
gods were pleased with these brave words, 
except Odin. He remained sad and silent 
After a few minutes he said: "B^in your 
work at once. We hope it may succeed." 
All night long and the succeeding day the 
great hammer strokes on the anvil re- 
sounded throughout Asgard. When the 
next twilight fell the Thunderer pre- 
sented his chain to the gods, who, with 
the exception of the All-Father, could not 
praise it enough. 

It was agreed that Thar and Tyr should 
bind Fenrir. They expected a fierce 
struggle; much to their sujprise, Feirir 
quietly submitted, but just as Thor had 
given the final stroke which rivetted the 
last link far into the strongest rock, the 
wolf slowly rose and, without an ^parent 
effort, broke the chain in twain, and 
walked leisurely away. 

Sorely disappointed, but not ready to 
surrender, Thor spent thxee days more 
forging a stronger binding — a chain half 
again as strong as the firsts and so heavy 
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that the god almost staggered beneath ite 
weight. Again the wolf was chained 
without resistance; and again he broke his 
fetters, almost as easily as the first time. 

Now indeed was Thor discouraged; but 
another god, Frey, who had charge of 
summer, sunshine, flowers, butterflies, 
soft winds, and the gentle elves of the 
forests, said: "Thor, Tyr, and the other 
^g^^y g^ ^*v® spent their lives fight- 
ing giants and monsters, and much wis- 
dom has it brought them. I have spent 
my time peacefully, in the woods and 
fields, watching the seasons follow each 
other, and have seen how the silent, dewy 
night ever leads up to the bright, smiling 
day. This has made many things plain to 
me. I have learned that wondrou? 
strength lies in little things, and labor 
carried on in silence ever brings forth the 
grandest birth. Thor and his hammer 
have failed to bind Fenrir; let us now 
turn to the unknown and the weak. In 
the caverns and dim places of the earth 
live a tiny people, always working with 
unwearied fingers. With your permission, 
I shall entreat their aid." Odin rejoiced, 
and gave command that Frey carry out 
his suggestion. 

Losing no time whatever, Frey^s mes- 
senger set out on his journey, entering a 
mountain cave and traveling on and on 
to the inner part of the earth. Here he 
found cunning-eyed, open-mouthed, 
hump-backed dwarfs, feeding the great 
earth central fire, making diamonds out 
of the ashes, filling the eaxth's cracks with 
gold, silver, and other metals, and leading 
them to the surface, where they might 
catch the eyes of men. On a throne set 
with diamonds sat the dwarf chief, to 
whom Odin^s message was delivered. Now 
the cunning dwarfs had a wholesome fear 
of Odin, and so they immediately com- 
plied with his request. Two days and 



nights were required to make the chain; at 
the close of that time the chief handed 
Frey^s messenger a chain which he held 
on his forefinger and which had the 
weight of a thistledown. The messenger 
looked surprised. "You laugh,'' said the 
chief, ^T>ut that chain is made of very 
queer things, such as the noise made by 
the footfall of cats, the roots of stones, 
etc. Fear not; Fenrir can never break 
that chain." 




Thanking the dwarfs, the messenger 
returned to Walhalla, which he soon 
reached. With gladdened hearts, the 
gods proceeded at once to bind the mon- 
ster, who, with a look of savage triumph 
in his eye, howled defiantly. 

In the presence and hearing of Fenrir 
the gods tried in vain to break the chain. 
Finally one said: "No one can break it^ 
unless it should be you, Fenrir." 

Proud Fenrir replied: "I like not to 
be bound with that chain; but, lest you 
think me a coward, I permit myself to 
be bound provided one of you place his 
hand in my mouth as a pledge that you 
are not deceiving me." 
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Greatly shocked, the gods looked at 
each other, each drawing back in the hope 
that another would have the required 
courage. Finally, Tyr, the one whose hand 
had so often fed the wolf, now placed that 
hand in the cruel jaws. Immediately the 
other gods bound the wolf, who struggled 
long and hard, but without avail, to free 
himself. All the gods sent up a shout of 
joy, save Tyr alone, whose hand had been 
sacrificed in the struggle. 

Tyr was the god of war, and a far finer 
hero than Thor. He was the most fear- 
less of the gods, and now when a man 
surpasses all others in bravery we call him 
Tyr-strong. 

As the gods left the chained Fenrir, 
they sang: ^^Tyr has won the highest 
honor, for he has most worthily employed 
his gift. Frey gave his sword for Gerd, 
the queen of the elves. Odin bought him- 
self wisdom at the price of his right eye. 
Tyr, not for himself, but for others, has 
sacrificed his strong right hand.'^ 

(For valuable help on the Norse my- 
thology, the following books are recom- 
mended: Bulfinch's Age of Fable; Gay- 
ley's Classic Myths; Anderson^s Norse 
Mythology; Keary^s Heroes of Asgard; 
Thorpe's Northern Mythology; Asgard 
and the Gods, by Wagner, and the 
Younger Edda.) 



A SPELLING LESSON. 

*^We will try a new kind of spelling lee- 
son to-day," said Miss Alton, in a tone 
that suggested something pleasant. "For 
your desk work you make a little diction- 
ary; j)lace two words under each letter 
except "x." You may omit that letter al- 
together. Write any words you wish, but 
I hope you won^t choose ^T>aby'^ ones 
from the first reader! If you have time 
you may write more than two under each 
letter, but," wamingly, ^T)e sure you know 
how to spell every one! Making a diction- 



ary, Berirand," she explained to the new 
pupil," is arranging words alphabetically. 
Tell me something to place under A." 

"Animal," ventured Bertrand. 

^TJnder B." 

^^eri;," he said, merrily, and at once be- 
gan making his dictionary. 

A look of pleased expectancy greeted 
the calling of the spelling class. 

"ril take all of the dictionaries," said 
Miss Alton, "now for the plan: The first 
child I call on may pronounce and spell 
any word from his list. The next child 
must spell something beginning with the 
last letter of the word just spelled. FU 
begin with you, Bertrand." 

"January," he proudly pronounced and 
promptly spelled it 

"Tom."— ^TT-a-k," quickly spelled the 
second boy, delighted that the "y" in Jan- 
uary had not tripped him. 

'TS'eta."— ^^-n-i-g-h-t," readily came a 
word beginning with "k." 

"Jennie."— "T-o," Jennie spelled. "Oh, 
that's such a wee word! Lef s have some 
other V!" 

"Te-r-r-i-b-1-e," volunteered Jessie. 

^TB-x-p-o-s-i-t-i-o-n," spelled Mark, tri- 
umphantly, enjojring the sensation the 
many syllables created. 

If one hesitated or missed a word, many 
were eager to substitute some other word 
beginning with the same letter. So rap- 
idly came the words, and so quickly flew 
the time, that sighs of regret and surprise 
greeted the closing of the recitation. 

"Mayn't we have it another day?" was 
the urgent request. "Oh, do let us," cried 
the irrepressible, ^T can learn some hard 
words to spell." 

Miss Alton smiled at the eagerness, and 
instantly resolved to give an opportunity 
for spelling the long, difficult words, 
which she well know the pupils would vol- 
untarily commit to memory. 

Mrs. E. E. 0. 
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DESKWORK IN PHONOGRAMS AND IN 
WORD-BUILDING. 

MRS. E. E. OLCOTT, DANVILLE. IND. 

The manual of "The Rational Method 
in Eeading*^ gives us the following: 

"A phonogram is a written or printed 
representation of a sound, either simple 
or compound. 

"A simple phonogram is a phonogram 
containing but one letter, as s, i, o. A 
compound phonogram is one that con- 
tains more than one letter. Every com- 
pound phonogram represents a compound 
sound, which, however, is taught as a 
unit, as ing, ight, un. 

"A word phonogram is a sight word 
used as a phonogram in the representation 
of 0. longer word. Word phonograms are 
really, of course, compound phonograms, 
but for the sake of convenience the term 
^compoimd .phonogram' is restricted to 
combinations that are not words. Old in 
fold, ail in sail, are word phonograms.^' 
Ar, er, ir, and ur are compound phono- 
grams, or is a word phonogram, all of 
them should from the first be taught as 
unite. The object of the desk work that 
follows is to develop self reliance in 
"working ouf' the pronunciation of new 
words; it also enlarges the pupils' vocab- 
ulary. 

DESKWORK. 

I. 

In the following list of words, draw a 
line under the phonograms ar, er, ir, or, 
ur; then rewrite the words, placing each 
under its proper phonogram, and adding 
a new word to each list. 



1. Fork. 5. 

2. Bert. G. 

3. Urn. 7. 

4. Ark. 
Complete work: 

ar. 

1. Ark. 1. 



Fern. 
Firm. 
Horse. 



er. 
Bert. 



8. 

9. 

10. 



Cur. 

Harm. 

Skirt. 



2. 


Haxm. 


2. 


Fern. 2. Skirt. 


3. 


Park. 


3. 


Stem. 3. Shirk. 




or. 




ur. 


1. 


Fork. 




1. Um. 


2. 


Horse. 




' 2. Cur. 


3. 


Cord. 




3. Church. 



ir. 
Firm. 



II. 

From the following list, build as many 
\iords as possible by filling blanks with 
the phonogram given above: 

1. St—-. 5. P— t. 8. C— t. 

2. F— . 6. D— t. 9. B— d. 

3. F— m. 7. B— n. 10. C— d. 

4. Si^k. 

Suggestive list: 

1. St — , star, stir. 

2. F— , far, fir, for. 

3. F — m, farm, firm, form. 

4. St — k, stark, stork. 

5. P — t, part, pert. 

6. B — n, bam, bum, bom. 

7. G — ^t, cart, curt. 

8. C — d, card, curd. 

Give the mles for spelling, about doub- 
ling the final consonant^ and dropping the 
final e when a termination beginning with 
a vowel is added. 

III. 

From the following list, build new 
words by adding er or ing (sometimes 
both) to each word. Double the final con- 
sonant in the new words. 

1. Hop. 7. Bet. 9. Quick. 

2. Clap. 5. Cut. 8. Quit. 

3. Lad. 6. Stop. 10. Sit. 

4. Flip. 

Suggestive list: 

1. Hop, hopper, hopping. 

3. Lad, ladder. 

7. Bet, better, betting. 

9. Quick, quicker. 
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IV. 

From the following list, also, buUd 
M'ords by adding er or ing. Drop the final 
e when fOTming the new words. 



1. 


Trade- 




5. Make, 


2. 


Have. 




6. Love. 


3. 


Write. 




7. Cure. 


4. 


Hope. 




8. File. 




Suggestive list: 




1. 


Trade, 


trader, 


trading. 


2. 


Have, 


having. 




3. 


Write, 


writer. 


writing. 


4. 


Hope, 


hoping. 





Add er or ing to the following words: 
Farm, shock, pitch, sweet, chill, twist, 
meet, box. 

Suggestive list: 

1. Farm, farmer, farming. 

2. Shock, shocking. 

3. Pitch, pitcher, pitching. 

4. Sweet, sweeter. 

A DICTATION EXERCISE. 

One day our teacher gave each of us a 
card with dots on it. I think she heoto- 
graphed the dots from our new Busy 
Work Drawing Cards, but we could not 
guess what the picture would be. 

She told us to be very careful, and said: 

1. "Draw a vertical line from the first 
dot at the top to the dot just below it. 

2. "From the second dot draw a right 
oblique line to the dot below, that is, to 
the third dot from the top on the right. 

3. "Go back to the second dot and 
from it draw a left oblique line to the dot 
below, that is, to the third dot from the 
top on the left. 

4. "Put yonr pencil on the dot at the 
end of the right oblique line (dot 3); from 



this dot draw a short vertical line to dot 4 
below. 

5. ^Trom dot 4 on the right draw a 
right oblique line to dot 5. 

G. 'Trom dot 5 draw a vertical line to 
dot 6. 

7. "From dot 6 draw a right oblique 
line to dot 7, the last dot on the right 

8. "Go back to dot 3 on the left, from 
it draw a vertical line to the nearest dot 
below, that is, to dot 4 on the left. 

9. "From dot 4 on the left draw a left 
oblique line to dot 5. 

10. From dot 6 draw a vertical line to 
dot 6. 

11. "From dot 6 draw a perpendicu- 
lar line to dot 7, the last dot on the left 

12. "From dot 7 on the left draw a 
horizontal line to dot 7 on the right. 

13. "From dot 6 on the left draw a 
horizontal line, through two other dots, 
to dot 6 on the right. 

14. "Between these two horizontal 
lines draw two other lines parallel to 
them and dividing the space into equal 
parts. 

15. "Count the dots enclosed within 
the outline you have drawn, including the 
two through which the horizontal line 
passed. You find there are six. 

16. "Around the first and highesf 
of these six dots draw a small circle. 

17. "From the second dot, the one 
just below the circle, draw a right oblique 
line down to the third enclosed dot 

18. ^Trom this third dot draw a ver- 
tical line to the fourtti dot, which is the 
last enclosed dot on the right. 

19. "Go back to the second enclosed 
dot and draw. a left oblique Une down to 
the third dot, that is, to the next enclosed 
dot below. 

20. "From this third dot draw a per- 
pendicular line to the fourth and last en- 
closed dot on the left.^* 
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Then we saw we had drawn a picture 
of a church! 

Our teacher told us to write a story 
about the church. 

I wrote that mine was Old North 
Church in Boston. I dosed my story with 
this quotation: 

''If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 

lighi>- 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea." 

Our teacher said she was glad I remem- 
bered Paul Revere, but told me to find a 
real picture of Old North Church and 
oornpare my drawing with it. 

Here are the dots and the picture we 
drew by joining them: 




^ 



/C 



Zi^ 



i^ 



The foregoing exercise in drawing sim- 
ple lines from dictation is a fine drill in 
concentration. To realize the close atten- 
tion required, copy the dots, and, giving 
them to some one who has not seen the 
completed work, let him follow the direc- 
tions as you read them. Such exercises 
not only discipline the mind but give a 
working knowledge of vertical, horizontal 
and oblique lines. The dotted designs 
may be obtained from a set of 'Tractical 
Drawing Cards, Busy Work for Primary 
Schools." There are sets 1 and 2, having 
twenty or more designs each. The dots 
Publishing Company, Boston. The dots 
may be duplicated with a hectograph, or, 
when dictation exercises are not desired, 
the pupils may be given cards from the 
set; they make dots at each perfora- 
tion, and, removing the card, complete 
the design. 
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DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

A. JONES. MARION NORMAL. 

Decimal fractions present the same dif- 
ficulties as common fractions, with an 
added one. In common fractions the frac- 
tional unit is expressed by the denomi- 
nator, while in decimal fractions it is indi- 
cated by the position of the figure with 
reference to the decimal point. In the 
fraction y^^^, the eye readily catches the 
denominator 1000, and the mind inter- 
prets the value of the fraction. In the 
fraction .007, the position of the 7 with 
reference to the decimal point must be 
determined before the mind thinks the 
fractional unit and interprets the value of 
the fraction. Because of this new diffi- 
culty the pupil should be thoroughly 
trained in writing and reading decimals. 

In decimal fractions, as in common 
fractions, the work may be performed 
mechanically, the pupil gaining little 
thought power; on the other hand the re- 
lations may be carefully traced and ex- 
pressed and the processes made interest- 
ing and of great educational value. In 
this article I have chosen to discuss some 
of the most important fundamental prin- 
cipals of the subject. As in common frac- 
tions, many of the processes are prepara- 
tory to the synthetic and analytic acts of 
the mind. 

The decimal point should never be 
placed between a whole number and a 
fraction; the expressions 8.^ and .J are 
incorrect, because the fraction occupies 
the same order as the number to which 
it is attached. If it be required to write 
• one-half tenths, it should be written .0^. 

REDUCTION TO A COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

Decimal fractions have a common de- 
nominator when the given fractions have 
the same number of decimal places. 



Problem: Reduce .8, .128 and .4397 
to a common denominator. 

Solution: The third number, .4397 has 
a denominator of 10,000, and since it has 
the greatest number of decimal places, 
the other fractions must be reduced to 
ten-thousandths. 

.8=.8000; .128=.1280; after this re- 
duction, the last figure of each fraction 
occupies the fourth order to the right of 
the decimal point, and the fractional unit 
of each is ^4^. 

Problem: f to a decimal fraction. 

Solution : 

1 unit = 10 tenths. 

5 units = 5 X 10 tenths = 50 tenths. 

50 tenths h- 8 = 6, and 2 tenths remain. 

1 tenth = 10 hundrethe. 

2 tenths = 2 X 10 hundredths = 20 hun- 
dreths. 

20 hundredths -f- 8 = .02, and 4 hundreths 
remain. 

1 hundreth:=10 thousandths. 

4 hundredths = 4 X 10 thousandths — 40* 
thousandths. 

40 thousandths -i- 8 = .005. 

.-. 5 = 6 tenths, 2 hundredths and 5 thous- 
andths =.625. 

The fraction f is an unexecuted di- 
vision, and the O's annexed so that the 
division may be continued, simply reduces 
the remainder to the next lower denom- 
ination as shown above. 

Addition and subtraction present no 
difficulties except in complex decimals. 
Let it be required to add .16§ and .OOOf ^ 
The I in the first number is in hun- 
dredth's order, and the 4 in the second, in 
thousandth's; these fractions also have 
unlike denominators, and the mind can 
not combine them until they occupy the 
same order and have a common denom- 
inator; .16§=.166f ; now, the f is in the 
same order as the \ in .000^, and the un- 
expressed decimal denominator is the 
same in both fractions. But the fractions 
§ and f have unlike denominators which 
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must be made similar before the process 
of addition can be performed. 
.166f=:.166^f ; .OOO^^.OO'O^ft-; .166^ + 

A careful following of the above discus- 
sion will clear up any difficulties that may 
arise, either in addition or subtraction of 
complex decimals. 

MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

Multiplication presents no difficulties, 
except pointing. The rule for pointing is 
easily remembered, but the principles 
upon which the rule is Based should be 
understood by advanced pupils, so that 
the process may be rational instead of 
merely mechanical. 

Problem: Multiply .39 by 9. 

Solution (first form): .39X9=3.51. 
In this problem the multiplicand is hun- 
dredths, and according to a fundamental 
principle of multiplication, the product 
is hundredths, the same denomination as 
the multiplicand. By pointing oflE two 
decimal places, the last figure stands in 
hundredth's order. 

Solution (second form) : ' 
.39 
'9 

3.51 

9 times 9 = 81. 

But.09 = Tkof9. 

. •. 9 times .09 = y^^ of 81 = .81. 

9 times 3 = 27. 

But .3 = ^5 of 3. 

.-. 9 times .3 = ^^ of 27 = 2.7. 

.814-2.7 = 3.51. 
.-. .39X9 = 3.51. 

The same line of thought will show the 
reasons for pointing where both multipli- 
cand and multiplier are decimals. 

Problem: Divide 26 by .5. 

Solution: 25-f-.5=50. 



By considering the 25 and 5 both whole 
numbers, the quotient is 5. But upon in- 
vestigation it is seen that the divisor has 
been considered 10 times as great as it 
is, because it has a divisor of 10, and is .5 
instead of 5. Since the divisor has been 
thought 10 times as great as it is, the re- 
sulting quotient, 5, is 9 times too small, 
since, to increase the divisor diminishes 
the quotient in the same ratio; therefore 
the quotient, 6, is 9 times too small, and 
in order to produce the true result it must 
be multiplied by 10, which is done by re- 
moving it one place to the left by annex- 
ing a cipher. 

CIRCULATING DECIMALS. 

In the Indiana Advanced Arithnjetic 
this question is asked: "What proper 
fractions may be reduced to a pure deci- 
mal r 

In answering this question intelligently 
it is necessary to think what is done in 
the reduction of any proper fraction to 
a decimal 

In a proper fraction the numerator is 
less than the denominator, and before any 
division can be made, the numerator must 
be reduced to the next lower denomina- 
tion by annexing a cipher. If the division 
is not complete, \)ther ciphers are an- 
nexed, and so on till the division is com- 
plete; but at any stage in the process, 
the dividend ends in 0, and is a multiple 
of 10. Since in any complete division the 
dividend must contain all the factors of 
the divisor, if the denominator of the 
fraction to be reduced to a decimal con- 
tains other prime factors than 2 and 5„ 
the reduction can not be made. The frac- 
tions, 4, y\, -^, -j^, can not be reduced to 
pure decimals because the numbers 7, 11, 
13 and 17 can not be resolved into the 
prime factors 2 and 5. 
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From this it is readily seen that com- 
paratively few common fractions can be 
expressed as pure decimals. 

In the attempt to reduce fractions 
whose denominators contain other factors 
than 2 or 6, to decimal fractions, the di- 
vision will never terminate, and certain 
figures or sets of figures will recur in the 
quotient as the division continues. The 
decimal fractions so arising are called cir- 
culating decimals, and the figures or 
groups of figures so repeated, repetends. 
Circulating decimals give rise to a number 
of very intricate and interesting relations, 
and their discussion is out of place in the 
common schools. 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. III. 

INTESTINAL DIGESTION. 

CHARLES D. NASON, PH.D.. PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY. 
TRI-STATB NORMAL COLLEGE. 

The processes of digestion previously 
described have been incomplete. The 
food remains in the mouth for so short 
a time that the starchy grains are neither 
completely changed into sugar, nor, in- 
deed are they completely separated from 
other kinds of food. In the intestines, the 
churning movements of the organ and the 
dissolving away of connecting fibers fur- 
ther break up the food, and also that 
class of substances known as proteids is 
partially digested. Yet, in the periodic 
spurting of chyme through the pyloma 
there pass out of the stomach large quan- 
tities of undigested starch and proteids, 
together with the fats, which up to this 
time have not met any digestive agent. 
The task of completing this unfinished 
work is the office of the juices thrown into 
the small intestine, the bile, the pancre- 
atic juice, and the intestinal juice. 

Of these juices, the largest in quantity 
is the bile, a yellowish or dirty green fluid 



secreted by the liver and stored for future 
use in the gall-bladder. About a quart 
and a half of this fluid is secreted per 
diem. It is a slightly alkaline product, 
and in large quantities neutndn&es the 
acid chyme. Thus it prepares for the di- 
gestive action of the pancreatic juice, 
which requires an alkaline solution. Be- 
sides preparing for the action of pancre- 
atic juice, it has a work of its own to 
perform, the digestion of fats. In order 
that oil and fat may be taken up into the 
system, it is only necessary that they be 
broken up into very small globules, a 
condition known as an emulsion, an ex- 
ample of which may be seen in the milky 
fluid resulting from the rapid shaking of 
a mixture of oil and water. The bile is 
enabled to make such an emulsion of the 
fat globtdes since the gastric juice has 
digested away their coatings, setting free 
the oil. The bile further changes tiie oil 
into a kind of soap which can easily be 
absorbed. That the bile plays an impor- 
tant part in digestion is seen in cases of 
disease where it is deficient in quantity. 
In such cases the patient suffers from an 
absence of digested fat and rapidly be- 
comes thin. 

But the emulsifying power of the bile 
is greatly increased when it is mixed with 
the pancreatic juice, which is manufac- 
tured in the pancreas, or sweetbread. 
Both fluids enter the small intestine a 
short distance from the pylorus, at about 
the same point. This part of the small 
intestine is called the duodenum, because 
its length is about the breadth of twelve 
fingers, and it is at this point that the 
chief work of intestinal digestion is car- 
ried on. 

When acting together, the bile and the 
pancreatic juice have a mechanical fxinc- 
tion, that of forming an emulsion; but the 
pancreatic juice has by itself a chemical 
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action on the contents of the duodenum. 
This iB due, once more, to a ferment 
known as tripsin. This ferment is so 
strong that the pancreatic juice is able to 
<x>mplete the work imperfectly performed . 
higher up the digestive tract. So rapid 
is the action of the pancreatic juice on 
the starchy foods which have escaped the 
action of the saliva that the Germans call 
the pancreas the Bauchspeicheldmse, or 
the abdominal salivary gland. Moreover, 
it has a strong digestive action on the 
lumps of proteid food substances which 
have slipped through the pylorus (meat 
fiber, gluten, albumen, etc.), and we have 
already seen the combined effect of bile 
and pancreatic juice on fats. In fact, the 
pancreatic juice is the Jack-of-all-trades 
of the digestive tract, but, fortunately, it 
is a master of them all. 

There is still another intestinal fluid 
which aids in digestion. In our j&rst paper 
we saw how starch was changed into 
grape sugar, or glucose, but no account 
has yet been taken of the cane sugar 
which we eat Now, although cane sugar 
is easily dissolved, it can not be taken 
directly into the system. It is the busi- 
ness of the last intestinal juice to change 
cane sugar into grape sugar. Since this 
is the only function of the intestinal juice, 
its action is not of much moment in diges- 
tion. The small intestine now contains 
a thick, smeary fluid which is the com- 
pleted product of digestion and is called 
chyle. 

Experimental demonstrations of these 
processes of digestion are not so impor- 
tant now, since the children have already 
seen the same results in the previous il- 
lustrative experiments. Still, as repeti- 
tion is "the mother of studies,'^ a few 
experiments will not be out of place. 



The emulsifying power of the bile may 
be shown schematically by shaking to- 
gether oil and water, or it may be directly 
shown by shaking up a littie olive oil 
with some bile from the full gall-bladder 
of a hen. 

Pancreatic digestion with tripsin is 
quite as easy to perform as that of gastric 
digestion with pepein, and the result is 
even more striking, since a mixed diet of 
starch, meat fiber, egg, and milk can be 
digested in a single tube. But> although 
only a little is needed for the experiment, 
the tripsin necessary is rather expensive. 
In trying the experiment, it is important 
to remember that the food substances 
must be in an alkaline solution, just as 
in gastric digestion an acid solution waa 
necessary. The alkalinity is brought 
about by adding a little dissolved sodium 
carbonate, or ordinary washing-soda. As 
in pancreatic digestion there are always 
present many bacteria, it becomes vile 
smelUng after it has stood a little while, 
so that the tubes should be removed im- 
mediately after the experiment. 

A very interesting combination experi- 
ment may be performed in which, first, 
gastric digestion is carried on for a time, 
the acid solution is then rendered alka- 
line by the addition of the washing-soda, 
and then the tripsin added. The whole 
may be carried on in a tumbler. In this 
experiment, it will be more satisfactory 
to omit the fats. 

The chemistry of digestion is now com- 
plete, and it only remains necessary to ex- 
plain how absorption takes place from the 
walls of .the intestine and how the prod- 
ucts of digestion get into the blood. The 
treatment of absorption, the crowning act 
of digestion, we leave to the concluding 
paper. 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 28 AND 29. 

PAGE ^37 INDIANA ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 

Problem 28: Draw the three altitudes of an 
•qailateral triangle from the vertices to the 
opposite sides. Thej meet at a common point. 
Join this point with the vertices forming three 
eqaal triangles. Show that the altitude of each 
is \ the altitude of the equilateral triangle. 

Solution : The point O, joined to the vertices 
A, B and G, forms three equal triangles, A O B, 
BOG, and AOG. Th«n the area of the triangle, 
ABO, equals ^ of the area of triangle A B G. 
But the area of triangle, A B a=J of G F X A B, 
and the area of triangle ABO = iofOFXAB. 

Since the area of a triangle equals \ the base 
by the altitude, and the triangles ABO and 
A B G have equal bases, and the area of triangle 



ABO equals J the area of triangle A B G, then 
the altitude of triangle ABO must equal J off 
altitude G F, of triangle A B G. 
O 





Problem 29 : What is the diameter of a circle 
that will just enclose three silver dollars, ar- 
ranged in the form of a triangle ? 

Solution : 1^ in.=: diameter of a dollar. 

Join A, B and G, the centers of the dollars. 

Then triangle, A B G, is equilateral, and its 
sides each IJ ins. long. Draw the three altitudes, 
and they will meet in the common point, (). 
(Problem 28). Then O will be the center of the 
circle that will just enclose the three dollars. 



Triangle A G D, is a right triangle, whose hy- 
potenuse, A G,=:1J ins., and base, A D,=J in. 

Then (li)2-r(J)« = H; i/H = L29+ number 
of inches in altitude, G D. 

In problem 28 it was proven that OD = J of 
GD. ThenOG = |of GD. § GD = J of 1.29-^ 
in.=.86in. GE = .75 in., radius of a dollar. 
OG-+-GE = .86 in.+.76 in.=1.61 in. radius of 
the required circle. 2 X 1-61 ins. = 3.22+ ins., 
the diameter of the required circle. 
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THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF INDI- 
ANAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 

At a meeting held April 20th, the In- 
dianapolis School Board, by a unanimous 
vote, elected C. N. Kendall raperintend- 
ent of the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
to begin service on July 1, 1900, at a sal- 
ary of $4,000 a^ year, which is $400 more 
than any former superintendent has re- 
ceived. There are nearly seven hundred 
teachers employed in the Indianapolis 
schools. The Journal is glad to note a dis- 
position on the part of the Board to pay 
enough to get the right man for superin- 
tendent. 

In the January number of School and 
Home Education, George P. Brown said, 
editorially, that the man selected for su- 
perintendent of the Indianapolis schools 
should possess the following qualifica- 
tions: 

He should have a broad and liberal view 
of what the public school can do in prepar- 



ing the children for citizenship and for serv- 
ices in a vocation. 

He should have a generous sympathy for 
teachers, pupils, and patrons, and be able 
to put himself in the place of each in deter- 
mining his own course. He must be willing 
**to decrease that they may Increase." 

He should be a man of large reading and 
a generous culture, whose presence shall be 
an inspiration to those among whom he 
moves. 

He should know children from a long ex- 
perience in teaching them. A hearsay 
knowledge of children, obtained from the 
reports of others, will not suffice. 

He must have courage as well as patience 
—knowing how to labor and to wait 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the New 
England Journal of Education, knows the 
work of C. N". Kendall at New Haven. He 
recently said editorially, that "the choice 
of C. N. Kendall as superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis is as good as could 
have been made. No man's success has 
been more complete and high-toned than 
has his at New Haven. In experience, 
equipment, and personality, he leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is also most 
gratifying to know that the new law under 
which he will work is the best in the 
country.'* 

Mr. Winship quotes the "qualifioations'' 
of School and Home Education, and says 
that he is "pleased to assure Mr. Brown 
that Mr. Kendall fills the biU.'' 

Mr. Brown, in commenting on these 
qualifications, says: "These qualifications 
are necessary to the highest success. No 
man whom the educational public does 
not yet know, or has not heard of, can be 
expected to possess them. They are the 
result of years of study and devotion to 
high ideals. 

"Above all, the man chosen should be 
one who has a firm conviction that it is 
his commanding duty to grow.'' 

We are glad to make the foregoing 
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quotations from School and Home Edu- 
cation and the New England Journal of 
Education, because we believe the one sets 
forth ideals that should not only dominate 
every superintendent, but everv teacher 
as well; and the other assures us that the 
Board has succeeded in finding and se- 
curing such a man for superintendent of 
the schools. 

It will be remembered that the Indian- 
apolis superintendent is an ex-officio 
member of the State Board of Education, 
so the schools of the entire State are di- 
rectly interested in the selection of super- 
intendent of the Indianapolis schools. 

Mr. Kendall is a native of New York 
State. He taught in district schools before 
entering college. After entering college he 
taught one year as principal of village 
schools in New York State. Graduated 
from Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
in class of 1882; was one of the six Clark 
prize orators of his class and was awarded 
the first prize in his class for excellent 
debating. Taught three years in private 
preparatory school for boys in Milwaukee; 
became principal of Jackson, Michigan, 
High School in fall of 1885; was elected 
superintendent of schools in 1886, and re- 
signed in 1890 to accept superintendency 
of schools. East Saginaw, Mich. In 1892 
he was re-elected for three years by a 
unanimous vote, but declined the election. 
He was in business for three years, and 
while he was successful, he decided that 
he preferred educational work. In 1894 
he was elected assistant professor of peda- 
gogy in the University of California, but 
declined the election. He was elected su- 
perintendent of the New Haven, Conn., 
schools, the position he now has, in 1895; 
was re-elected in 1896, for three years by a 
unanimous vote; re-elected for five years 
by a unanimous vote in 1899. He was a 
graduate student at Yale University in 



1898-99; was president of Connecticut 
Council of Education 1898-99; was elected 
president of Connecticut State Teachers' 
Association, October, ,1899. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
while Mr. Kendall was bom and educated 
in the East, he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in educational work in both the 
East and West. This, we think, is much 
in his favor. We hear good reports of 
him from every quarter. We can assure 
him that he will find a corps of teachers 
and supervisors who have the reputation 
of being loyal to their leader and to the 
best interests of the schools. 

We clip the following from among the 
many good^ things the New Haven papers 
said upon his resignation: 

We can not but regard the resignation of 
Mr. Kendall from the superintendency of 
the schools as a public misfortune. 

It is due Mr. Kendall to say candidly that 
his worlc here has been of the highest qual- 
ity, and that in consequence the school dis- 
trict that had run down at the heel from 
noneblcient direction owes him a debt of 
gratitude. 

The chief characteristic of Mr. Kendall's 
policy here has been its modesty. 

Mr. Kendall will leave New Haven with 
the best wishes of its school officers and the 
citizens generally. 



PURDUE'S PRESIDENT. 

The Board has certainly acted wisely 
in deciding that it will take plenty of 
time to consider carefully before making 
a selection for this very important office. 

Many names have been suggested to 
the Board and there are a few ^'applica- 
tions." Among the names suggested we 
notice Dr. Walter J. Quick, of Brooklyn, 
Ind. Mr. Quick is an alumnus of this in- 
stitution as well as two other institutions. 
He holds from Purdue the degrees of B. 
S. and M. S., and the Agricultural Sci- 
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ence Diploma. He also has Ph. D. from 
the Eoyal University, one of the best uni- 
versities of Germany. He has held posi- 
tions in agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations and in the State University 
of Missouri, with which is connected one 
of the best agricultural colleges of the 
United States. 

He is a Hoosier farmer's son, and is a 
successful farmer himself. He now owns 
and occupies the Landers estate at Brook- 
lyn, Ind. He is conducting some impor- 
tant breeding and feeding experiments 
and other investigations in connection 
with the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Quick does 
not need Purdue. "Does Purdue need 
him?'^ is the question the Board will evi- 
dently take time to consider. 



BUT3. 

A "rut'^ is a corrupted name of "route.'* 
It is a well-defined track marking a course 
that has been traveled. Ordinarily, a rut 
suggests the existence of a road which is 
safe traveling over. He is sure that others 
have gone that way, and he is encouraged 
to follow them. It takes time to make 
ruts, and it often saves time to follow 
ruts. If every man had to find for him- 
self the directest or safest route toward 
the place of his journeying, he would 
have to spend valuable time in various re- 
searches in one line or another, in order " 
to make sure that the route he finally pur- 
sued was the right one. 

Ruts have their value, not only in 
travel, but in conduct, in speech, in study, 
in belief, in thought, and in every other 
sphere of living or of being. The routes 
that have been marked out by former gen- 
erations of pioneers and of pursuers can 
not, with safety, be ignored in one's course 



of conduct through any of these spheres. 
It would be a waste of time and of strength 
to start out for one's self in the direction 
of a well-known terminus without making 
available the discoveries and the experi- 
ences of those who had gone that way be- 
fore. On the face of it, a rut indicates the 
better course of travel. As a rule, the 
safer and more desirable mode of dress, 
and of behavior, and of language, and the 
correcter and more trustworthy view of 
truth in matters of opinion, or even of 
feeling, is that which has been pointed out 
by the travel of the ages. To turn away 
from the ruts, while you are seeking an 
approach to the place whither these ruts 
tend, is always more or less perilous. 
Hence it is that keeping in the ruts is an 
impulse of a cautious nature, and is, ordi- 
narily, the duty of one who is unable to 
observe and act for himself intelligently, 
without the help of a trusty guide. But 
with all the advantages of ruts, they clear- 
ly have their limitations, and thereby they 
cause the loss of whatever good may be be- 
yond their bounds. He who adheres to the 
ruts of travel, can see what is to be seen 
along that rout^, from the observing point 
of those ruts, but he can see nothing else. ' 
He can make no discoveries in regions ad- 
jacent; not even to the extent of a glimpse 
of a bit of scenery which ppens itself in 
rare beauty only a stone's throw from the 
roadway. It is the same in conduct as in 
travel. He who does just what others have 
done before him, has the justification of 
precedent, and he may be doing the best 
thing possible in the premises. But if he 
never departs from the ruts, he can never 
be the means of correcting an error origi- 
nally made in the starting of those ruts. 
He who follows the ruts can never give a 
new shade of thought by a fresh-coined 
word, nor gain an original standpoint of 
observation in his examination of truth. 
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nor secure the best results of absolutely 
independent individual thinking, nor be 
able to know why his opinions and beliefs 
are better founded than those of persons 
who differ from him at points which he 
and they deem vital. A great teacher was 
spoken to about his rare originality of 
thought. "Oh!" said he, modestly, "I 
merely look at truth from another comer 
of the Toom" Most teachers prefer to be 
told just where to stand, in order to look 
at a given truth, so that they may see that 
truth just as other see it. Nothing should 
teinpt us away from the ruts that mark 
the directest, the safest, and the least 
course in the line of personal duty and of 
absolute truth. On the other hand, what- 
ever ruts deflect one in the slightest de- 
gree from the line of personal duty and 
absolute truth, should be abandoned in 
spite of uncomfortable jolting, or appar- 
ent peril in leaving this course. 



MINDFUL OF OTHERS. 

One of the great factors in child train- 
ing is a watchfulness for opportunities of 
service; this is of greater vajue than a will- 
ingness to serve when the oportunity pre- 
sents itself. If a child could be led to 
be on the lookout for helpfulness to others 
he could create a large sum total of hap- 
piness with the expenditure of very little 
energy. A large, strong boy, passing by 
on the pavement, lifted a heavy basket up 
the steps for a feeble woman. Two hearts 
were made sunshiny for the whole morn- 
ing through the act of this thoughtful 
service. By accident, the boy's teacher 
witnessed the incident and through it 
saw the boy in a different light. When 
questioned, the boy said that he had cul- 
tivated the habit of assisting others in 
lifting or carrying loads, mindful of his 
own physical strength. A little helpful 



suggestion might be turned to good ac- 
count in this direction. Many a child is 
backward in talking because it knows 
enough to be timid about expressing it- 
self; many a child talks early because it 
does not know enough to keep silent. 
Thought is as likely to be a bridle as a 
spur. Everyone can make his advantages 
count more for him than his disad- 
vantages count against him. 

A child's knowledge of fticts m the ma- 
terial world becomes more and more 
sharply defined as he grows in years. It 
ought to be not less true of the spiritual 
than of the intellectual life. He ought 
to have a more definite apprehension of 
duty, a sharper discrimination of the prin- 
ciples of conduct, a more vivid realization 
of life. 

St. Paul owed his large usefulness to a 
power of accommodation, by which, as 
he says, he became "all things to all 
men;" to the Greek, a quoter of the Greek 
poets; to the Romans, a Roman conscious 
of the dignity of its citizenship; to the 
Jew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 

He who is willing to be judged by a 
low standard will never reach high at- 
tainment; and he who seeks to be judged 
only by high standards has so far made 
high attainment already. 



In speaking to a teacher recently, a 
trustee had occasion t^reprove her for 
her quick temper. She said to him, 'TEt 
is not an easy matter to hold back an an- 
gry word when it is at the tongue's end." 
He replied, *^ut this is a great deal eas- 
ier than it is to recall an angry word 
when it is once spoken. If the angry word 
be not spoken now, it can be spoken by 
and by — if necessary; thereore it is wiser 
to hold it back until there is no doubt 
that it needs to be spoken." 
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EDUCATIONAL^ INFORIVIATION. 



MISCELLANY. 

UNIVERSITY ITEMS. 

The course In nature study in the Summer 
School at Indiana University Is attracting 
special attention among the teachers of the 
State. It will be given by Prof. D. W. 
Dennis. 

Prof. William Lowe Bryan, of Indiana 
University, has been given leave of absence 
for a year, beginning August 1, and he will 
spend the time in Europe. He will have 
charge of his regular work in the Summer 
School, which begins June 20. The autho- 
rities at Indiana University are expecting 
a large attendance during this session. 

Work has commenced on the reconstruc- 
tion of Wylie Hall, Indiana University, and 
the completed building will be used at the 
opening of the fall term. The third story 
will be used by the Law School. 

Klrkwood Observatory will be erected on 
the Indiana University campus this summer. 
A twelve-inch glass has been ordered from 
Brashear. The observatory will be one of 
the best equipi)ed In the West. . 

Prof. E. B. Bryan, who is on a year's leave 
of absence doing advanced work at Clark 
University, will return to Indiana Univer- 
sity at the opening of the fall term. 

Prof. Horace A. Hoffman, Dean of Indl&na 
University, has returned to his post after 
a period spent in advanced work at Har- 
vard. 

RICHMOND. 

Last month Dr. A. B. Winship, editor of 
the New England Journal of Education, 
visited Earlham College and the public 
schools of Richmond. He gave a Vfery forc- 
ible address to the college students on the 
suDject, "Value of College Training as a 
Preparation for Life's Work in Whatever 
Calling One Wishes to Enter." The address 
was both helpful and entertaining. 

He lectured at the high school to a large 
audience at 4 p. m. His subject was the 
"Accompanist." It was one of the most 



helpful and inspiring educational lectures 
ever given in the city. He said of his visit 
to the schools: 

"I have spent all day in the schools of your 
city, visiting grades from the kindergarten 
to the high school, and have seen no attempt 
toward discipline, and have not heard a 
word spoken to any pupil on the subject of 
order, nor have I seen any disorder." 

In speaking of the departmental grammar 
school he said: "In traveling over the coun- 
try, visiting and studying schools, it is often 
my good fortune to 'happen onto things' 
which I would go a great distance tp see if 
I knew of them. Your central grammar 
school is one of these. If I had known of 
it, I would willingly come from Boston to 
Richmond to visit it Of course I have seen 
many other departmental schools, but I 
have never before seen one that was so 
nearly ideal to me." 

NOTICE— W. D. T. ASSOCIATION. 

Inasmuch as there seems to be some mis- 
understanding as to the date of W. D. T. A. 
meeting at Grand Rapids, please notice that 
the meeting is to be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, May 9, 10, and 11, 
and not on May 2, 3, 4,^and 5, as shown on 
circular of exhibit committee. 

LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT JONES. 
Indiana School Journal, City: 

Dear Mr. Geeting— I have before me a let- 
ter from Mr. Asbury Coward, Chairman of 
Committee on School Exhibits of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. He requests 
that the school officers and teachers of the 
State be informed that there will be an ex- 
hibit of school work made in Charleston 
during the sessions of the National Associa- 
tion. I respectfully request that you make 
such notice in your School Journal that any 
schools in the State so desiring may make 
preparation. By addressing the above-named 
gentleman at Charleston, S. C, school 
teachers may get any information desired. 
Yours very truly, 

P. L. JONES. 
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GAS CITY. 

The contract has been let for a new six- 
room building, including a large assembly 
room, into which the High School will be 
moved at the beginning of school next fall. 
The building will be constructed of stone 
and brick, provided with the fan system of 
ventilation and electrically lighted. Physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories will be fitted 
up in the basement of this building. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. MARION COUNTY, 
INSTITUTE. 

At the last Institute, April 14, Dr. Bowers, 
of Millersville, read a very interesting paper 
on the "Problems of Fate." Resolutions 
were adopted declaring the present transfer 
law inadequate and cumbersome, and com- 
mending the course of the Trustee, O. J. 
Russell, in his stand taken in refusing trans- 
fers. U. E. HARRIS, Chairman. 

THE NEW PROFESSION OF FORESTRY. 

Some interesting facts regarding the atti- 
tude of the various colleges toward the com- 
paratively new profession of forestry in the 
United States are shown by the applications 
for the position of Student Assistant in the 
Division of Forestry. This grade, which 
was created last summer, is an Innovation 
in departmental methods. A number of 
young men, who have decided to make fores- 
try their vocation, are employed during the 
Bummer at $25 a month and their expenses. 
They work under experts and receive prac- 
tical instruction, while the government se- 
cures intelligent assistance at little cost. 

Last summer there were but thirty-five 
applications for this position. This year, 
although three months remain before field 
work will begin, over 160 have already ap- 
plied. Forty of these are Yale men, mostly 
undergraduates; Cornell and the University 
of Minnesota have each eleven. Harvard 
twenty-three, and the Biltmore Forest 
School three. The remainder of the appli- 
cants represent several different schools, and 
some are not college men. Timbered parts 
of the United States, singularly, do not fur- 
nish as many forest students as the mofe 
thickly settled districts. There are but three 
applicants from west of the Mississippi. On 
the other hand, the interest at Yale is so 
great that a school of forestry probably will 
be established there this fall. 



NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY. 

To the kditor Indiana School Journal: 

Dear S!iv-The National Herbart Society is 
being reorganized, and for this reason the 
publication of the next Year Book of the 
society will probably be postponed until the 
reorganization is effected. 

The following are some of the features 
under consideration: 

1. Purpose: The scientific study of edu- 
cation. 

2. Active membership: A relatively small 
number of active members, who shall elect 
the ofiicers and conduct the business of the 
society. TJie chief qualifications for active 
membership shall be the possession of time, 
ability, and inclination to undertake serious 
scientific study of educational problems. 

S. Associate membership: A large num- 
ber of associate members, organized when- 
ever practicable into study clubs, who upon 
the payment of a small annual fee shall be 
entitled to receive the publications of the 
society and to attend all its meetings. 

4. Publications: The publication, In year 
books and supplements, of the result of sci- 
entific study by the active and associate 
members, when approved by a committee 
on publication appointed by the active mem- 
bers. 

5. Self -election to active membership: An 
arrangement whereby an associate member 
may become an active member when there 
is a vacancy by tendering to the society for 
publication a dissertation showing adequate 
study of some problem in education. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES DeGARMO, 
President National Herbart Society. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE. 

The classroom work this year has been 
very satisfactory. 

The Y. M. O. A. and Y. W. C. A. have, for 
the first time, undertaken to direct a lecture 
course. The result was fairly satisfactory. 
This term will in addition to ordinary work 
have the extra task of preparing for com- 
mencement. The committee of visitors chosen 
for commencement week consists of Mrs. 
Mabel D. Curry, Terre Haute; Prof. B. L. 
Hendricks, Mitchell, a-d Prof. A. O. Neal. 
Franklin. Prof. Shailer Matthews, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will deliver the address 
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on behalf of the graduating class. The profes- 
sors have been In considerable demand this 
year throughout the State for addresses and 
sermons. President Stott will also go out of 
the State on duty— at Rochester, N. Y., and 
Detroit, Mich« 

The college catalogue will be out by May 
1, and will show a total attendance for the 
year of two hundred and fifty. A larger 
attendance is expected next year than the 
institution has hitherto had, at any time. 

The college glee club, on its spring tour, 
found a most favorable reception wherever 
it went. The musical ability was not more 
remarked upon than the gentlemanly. Chris- 
tian bearing of the young men. 

Franklin College has had six fellowships 
in the University, awarded to the following 
gentlemen: Paul Monroe, E. W. Abbott, O. 
W. Caldwell, E. A. Hanley, C. E. Goodell, 
and A. R. Hatton. 

NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The eighteenth annual meeting of this as- 
sociation was held at Logansport March 29, 
30, and 31. It was the largest meeting in 
point of numbers enrolled that the associa- 
tion ever had. The enrollment was nearly 
2,800. The principal lecturers were David 
Starr Jordan, President of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, Stanford, California, 
and O.'t. Corson, President of the National 
Teachers' Association, which meets in July 
at Charleston, S. C. 

With two such speakers the session could 
not fail to be both' interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

Mr. Corson's talks were full of practical 
suggestions that the thoughtful teacher will 
recall when he enters the schoolroom to take 
up his daily work. In all his talks he im- 
presses his hearers with thQ necessity of 
using "common sense" in everything. His 
talks were eminently "common sense" talks. 
Such talks are always stimulating. 

While Dr. Jordan's talks were not directly 
related to teaching, they were very helpiful 
to the teacher. Often the teacher gets more 
help from what was not intended for him 
especially than he does from that prepared 
especially for him. 

Any who listen attentively to Dr. Jordan's 
lectures on "The Rise of the Common Man," 
"The Blood of the Nation," "The Strength of 



Being Clean," or "Putting Away Childish 
Things" can not fail to see a broader and 
higher view of life. This is beneficial to 
all, no matter what their vocation may be. 

The general meetings and the section 
meetings were an inspiration to all who 
have or desire to have the teaching spirit. 
Of course, very few get more from these 
meetings than a knowledge that there is 
much in this world that is worth having 
and a desire to get all that is worth having. 

The first session of the general association 
was held at 7:30 on the evening of the 29th 
of March, with 2,500 in attendance. The 
welcoming address was made by Q. A. 
Myers, Secretary of the Logansport School 
Board. After eulogizing the profession of 
teaching and those present who were ac- 
tively engaged in teaching, he extended to 
all a hearty welcome to the city. 

The response was made by Superintendent 
I. y. Busby, of the Alexandria schools. After 
referring to the fact that it is yet fn the 
memory of persons now living when sym- 
pathy for the destitute or those of physical 
infirmities too often placed them in educa- 
tional work without any regard for their 
peculiar moral or intellectual fitness for the 
work, that in some communities under the 
pestilential infiuence of the politician, the 
ultra-churchman or social caste the schools 
are held as charitable institutions for their 
needy kinsmen, he said: "We journeyed not 
to Logansport to witness a resurrection of 
this dead past We came to observe the re- 
sults of a remarkable metamorphosis, and 
to receive the quickening touch of a higher 
professional life than yet attained." 

He referred to the fact that twenty-five 
years ago the teacher was recognizable at 
sight. He was then known by his dress, 
speech, and pedantry in general; but now 
the typical teacher is recognized as a plain 
lady or gentleman of culture. He claimed 
that this change had been brought about by 
two stimuli— one from without, typified by 
the requirements of modem industrial life, 
and the other from within, typified by the 
aspirations and inner consciousness of one 
of the most earnest, conscientious, self-sac- 
rificing, long-suffering classes of all profes- 
sional people. 

He closed by saying that the citizens of ' 
Logansport had shown by generous greeting. 
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painstaking decoration, and royal hospitality 
that they have faith in the schoolmaster of 
to-day. 

Superintendent W. C. Belman, of Ham- 
mond, the retiring President, referred to 
the fact that in 1888 the association met 
at Logansport and could not fill an or- 
dinary-sized church even with help of the 
city teachers and all the citizens that 
could be induced to attend. After thank- 
ing the association for courtesies ex- 
tended to him as President, he introduced 
his successor, Superintendent Justin N. 
Study, of Ft. Wayne. His inaugural address 
upon "American Education, Its Present 
Trend and Some of Its Problems," showed 
that he had given his subject much thought 
and had prepared the address with great 
care. He began by referring to the present 
unrest in all departments of life, as well 
as in education. The educational ideals of 
the past are questioned. Educational meth- 
ods are condemned. Educational values are 
weighed critically and the utility of subjects 
investigated without regard to the accep- 
tance given them by former generations. 
But he contends that amid all this there is 
a general consensus of opinion that the true 
end of education is the formation of charac- 
ter, the making of men and women, and a 
general acquiescence in the statemeut of 
Herbert Spencer that the true function of 
education, is to prepare us for' complete 
living. 

Mr. Study then reviewed the history of 
education in other countries and other ages 
than our own in order that we might under- 
stand ^nd appreciate the education of to- 
day. He says that the traditions of educa- 
tion cling to us long after we have cast off 
like traditions in religion and politics. 

He said that as the Greek was trained to 
meet the requirements of citizenship, so 
should the American boy be trained to fill 
the varied and peculiar requirements of 
American citizenship. 

For want of space we can not publish the 
address in full at this time. His closing 
remarks were as follows: "Lrooking with 
the eye of faith down the vistas of the fu- 
ture, I can see the time coming afar off— not 
perhaps in the days of the youngest teacher 
here, nor in the generation of those who 
come after them— the glad day when wars 



shall be no more, when the fierce struggle 
for bread shall be stayed, when progress 
and poverty shall no longer go hand in hand, 
when men shall no longer struggle for self 
but live in obedience to the Master's injunc- 
tion, "In honor preferring one another," 
when the people of our own America sitting 
in judgment shall award the crown of high- 
est honor to the American teacher as to the 
one who is greatest of mankind because 
most useful to his fellowmen." 

The next meeting of the association wlQ 
be held at Anderson. The following are the 
officers for the ensuing year: President, J. 
W. Hamilton, of Monticello; Vice President, 
Walter E. Erwin, of Muncie; Secretary, Miss 
Cora Stanton, of South Bend; Treasurer, W. 
A. Minis, of Attica; Railroad Secretary, A. 
E. Malsbary, of Peru. 

THE SOUTHERN INDIANA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this 
association was held at Evansville, April 5, 
6, and 7. It proved to be the largest meet- 
ing In the history of the association, the 
enrollment reaching 2,576. The people of 
Evansville, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent W. A. Hester, of the Evansville 
schools, spared no pains in making the 
teachers comfortable while in the city. The 
hotels and homes did all they could to ac- 
commodate the great numbers In atten- 
dance. Much creoit is due to the citizens 
anu the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee for the great success of the meeting. 

The principal lecturers were Dr. John 
Dewey, of the University of Chicago, and 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of the Boston Public 
Schools. Mr. Dewey's subjects were "The 
Formation of Habit," "A Working Scheme 
of Correlation," *'The Place of Imagination 
in Education,". "Pending Educational Prob- 
lems." 

Miss Arnold's subjects were "The Essen- 
tial Principle of Teaching," "The School as 
Preparation for Citizenship," "The ChUd's 
Side of Things, ' "In School and Out," and 
"Nature Study in the Grades." The last sub- 
ject was discussed in the primary section, 
with Miss Arnold as leader. 

These two lecturers said many things that 
will be of great help to the teacher who will 
think about them when engaged in his 
work. No teacher can afford to miss hearing 
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such leaders in education as these two lec- 
turers are. 

The section meetings were all interesting 
and well attended. 

The first session of the general association 
was held at 7:30 on the evening of the 5th. 
Mayor Akin welcomed the teachers to 
ETansville on behalf of the city, and ex- 
tended to them the Iseys of the city, wishing 
them a profitable and enjoyable meeting. 
Following the Mayor's address, came that of 
Secretaiy Weil, of the School Board. He 
spoke in behalf of the schools. His address 
was warmly received. He was greatly ap- 
plauded for demanding the entire removal 
of politics from the schools. 

In the absence of Superintendent Mott, 
who was to make the response, Superinten- 
dent W. H. Glascock, of Bloomlngton, was 
asked to take his place. He responded in a 
very pleasing manner. Among other good 
things, he said: "I believe in the high dig- 
nity and mission of the teacher. It is world- 
wide, and I may be pardoned if I express 
a great pride and feeling of importance on 
behalf of the teachers here assembled. The 
educator has an important part in the life 
. of our nation and to-morrow's destiny is to 
a great extent in his hands." 

Mr. Glascock. then said, addressing him- 
self more particularly to the citizens: 

"We have come here to your beautiful city 
on the historic Ohio in a region made fa- 
mous by the memory of Clark and rich with 
the wealth of nature and toil of man. We 
are grateful for .ae welcome you have given 
us, and we shall hold in pleasant memory 
the days that we spend in your midst when 
on Saturday we return the keys of the city 
that you have given us. And it will be with 
sincere appreciation of the hospitality and 
kindness you have shown us while in your 
midst." 

One of the most entertaining features of 
the evening's program was the physical cul- 
ture exercises given by pupils of the Evans- 
ville schools. Following these exercises, J. 
P. Funk, of the New Albany, schools, the 
retiring President, after stating that he had 
a prejudice against retiring addresses, intro- 
duced the President, Superintendent W. H. 
Wiley, of the Terre Haute schools. The 
subject of Mr. Wiley's Inaugural address 



was "The Teacher's Opportunity." The ad- 
dress was full of practical suggestion for 
the teacher in his every-day work. He 
claims that the teachei-'s position Is becom- 
ing more stable from year to year, and 
therefore abundant opportunity is vouch- 
safed for carrying forward the work of any 
given community in a broad and liberal 
spirit. The facilities for teaching a success- 
ful school are rapidly approaching the best 
Ideals. It is the business of the teacher to 
correct the errors and misconceptions that 
may have crept Into the school and then add 
somewhat to "the strength and beauty and 
ornamentation of the educational temple it- 
self." The teacher has the opportunity to 
harmonize the home, the school and the com- 
munity. He can do much as a citizen. He 
should be identified with many of the enter- 
prises which help to mark a commendable 
progress In the community. The following 
are some of the things named by the speaker 
under this head: "Cheerful compliance with 
the laws governing the corporation, the 
prompt payment of all financial obligations, 
the acquisition of property for taxation and 
a home, attendance upon town meetings, the 
exercise of the elective franchise for the 
best candidate, an active part In the literary 
or scientific club, and an earnest helper In 
the management and improvement of the 
public library and the public park. It Is 
claimed that such duties will broaden and 
liberalize the teacher, besides furnishing a 
great leverage in controlling and influencing 
the school and moulding the character of the 
community in a higher ideal." 

The speaker maintained that all reforms 
must be worked out by the teacher. 

The association will meet at Seymour next 
year. The oflicers are: President, Chas. 
N. Peak, of Princeton; First Vice President, 
Calvin F. Mcintosh, of Spencer; Second Vice 
President, Hamilton Powell, of Rockport; 
Secretary, Miss Lizzie Beal, of Terre Haute; 
Treasurer^ W. D. Kerlln, of Martinsville. 

The Executive Committee is as follows: 
H. C. Montgomery, of Seymour, Chairman; 
W. F. Axtell, of Washington; W. H. Glas- 
cock, of Bloomlngton; Horace Ellis, of 
Franklin; A. R. Chanman, of Terre Haute; 
Robt. Spear, of Evansville; Levi Scott, of 
New Albany. 
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ARITHMETIC SOLUTIONS. 

Readers of the Journal have requested 
solutions to the following problems in the 
Indiana* Advanced Arithmetic : 

Page 327, problem 35: 

Consider the grindstone of uniform density 
and thickness; otherwise there could be no 
solution from given data. In substance, the 
problem is this: How much must the di- 
ameter of a 36-inch circle be shortened to 
reduce its area one-fourth? 

Solution: 

(36)*x.7854=1017.8784, number of square 
Inches in area of circle before it is reduced. 

% of 1017.8784 square inches =763.4088 
square inches, the area after it has been re- 
duced one-fourth. 

1/763.4088^" 7854=31. 17+, nnmoer of inches 
in the diameter after the reduction. 

36 inches —31.17+ inches =4.83 inches, 
what the diameter must be reduced. 

The answer in the book is wrong. This 
problem may be solved by proportion. 

Page 326, problem 20: 

Evidently the field is square. 

Assume 1 as the side of the field. 

(l)«+(l)a=2. V2=1.4142, the diagonal, ap- . 
proximate. 1.4142— 1=.4142, the excess of 
the diagonal over a side of the square. 

16.568 rods=the excess of the diagonal 
over a side. .4142 excess =16.568 rods. 

16.568 rods -^.4142=40 rods, length of one 
side of the field. 

40x4(^1600, the number of square rods in 
the field. 1600 square rods =10 acres, area 
of the field. 

Page 326, problem 15. The correct answer 
is 27.73; the answer in the book is wrong. 

On the same page, the answer to problem 
16, is V3. The book has it V2, which is 
wrong. 

Page 252, problem 19; answer should be 
223.^ bbls. 

Page 253, problem 34; answer should be 
2,057+ bushels. 

Page 254, problem 48. Brussels carpet is 
always % yard wide; the problem presents 
no further difficulties. 

A. Jones. 



PAGE lii, PROBLEM 9. 

42 X 3f = 132, number of inches the fore wheel 
travels in one revolution. 

49 X 3f = 154, number of inches the hind wheel 
travels in one revolntion. 

154 in. — 132 in. = 22 in., distance the front 
wheel gains on each revolution of the hind wheel. 

To gain 22 in., 1 revolulion of hind wheel is> 
required. To gain 1 in., ^^ revolution of hind 
wheel is required. To gain 132 in., 132 X A 
revolution = 6 revolutions of hind wheel is re- 
quired. 

6 X 154 in. = 924 in. 924 in. =t 77 ft., dis- 
tance hind wheel must travel, before the front 
wheel makes an extra revolution. 

PAGE 241. EXAMPLE 27. 

240 acres at $75 are worth $18,000. 

The rent on 240 acres at $5} is $1,200, income 
on farm. 

Z^c of $18,000 = 1540, commission for selling. 

$540 + $43 33, amount reserved = $588.33, 
commission and reserve. 

$18,000 — $588.33 = $17,416.67, net proceeds 
of farm invested @ 83. 

839^ marliet value of insurance stoclc + Of 
brokerage ^83 J <%,, cost. 

A share of stock bought at 83^% costs $83^. 

$17,416.67 -f- $83i = 209, the number of share* 
of stock. 

$1,260 income on farm -f $203 increase = 
$1,463, income on stock. 

209 shares, $100 each, are worth $20,900, par 
value of stock. 

100% = par value of stock. 

$20,900=100^0. 

n = 7iA0 of 100% = TiMc. 

$1,463 = 1,463X701.% = 7%, annual income 
on stock. 

^ of 7% :=3J%, semi-annual dividend. 



"That man must daily wiser grow, 
Whose search is bent himself to know.'' 
"Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power." 
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PERSONAL. 




C. N. KENDILL. 

C. N. Kendall, Superintendent of the New 
Haven, Conn., public schools, has been 
elected Superintendent of the Indianapolis 
public schools. He will take charge In Sep- 
tember next. Superintendent Kendall has 
made a good record at New Haven, and he 
stands high among the educators of the 
country. 

J. W. Walker, who has been in the em- 
ployment of the American Book Company 
for the past eleven years, has severed his 
connection with that company. 

Wm. P. Modlin, State Normal *98, has been 
elected to the principalship of the Hartford 
City High School, to succeed C. H. Dry- 
bread. Mr. Modlin has been principal of a 
ward school for the past year and has won 
his merited promotion. 

Superintendent Pratt, of Danville, Ind., 
and his corps of teachers have been re- 
elected. Superintendent Pratt's work has 
grown in public favor steadily, and his 
teachers have worked together loyally for 
the betterment of the schools. 

Fred Winslow has Just closed a successful 
year at Hardin sburg, and his work here 
places him in the front rank of our progres- 
sive teachers. He will enter Purdue Uni- 
versity this spring to remain till he has 
finished his course. 



Bulah Evans, one of the teachers In the 
Marion schools, after a year's rest, will re- 
sume her work at the beginning of the next 
school year. She reports her health as much 
more vigorous than formerly, and is quite 
anxious to return again to her chosen call- 
* ing. . 

A. H. Yoder, of Vincennes University, has 
resigned with a view of entering a larger 
flfeld of work in the West. His special work 
—child study— has given him a very wide 
acquaintance in the Middle West, where he 
has lectured repeatedly before teachers* as- 
sociations. 

Supt W. A. Millis, of Attica, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Craw- 
fordsville schools. Mr. Millis has accepted 
the call. Mr. Millis has made an excellent 
record at Attica, and we are sure that the 
board of Crawfordsville have made no mis- 
take in securing him for their schools. 

Albert H. Sherer, of Gas City, was re- 
elected on the merits of his work for another 
year, the first of April. An additional teacher 
has been added to the high school corps, 
making fourteen teachers in all. From the 
most reliable sources comes the information 
that his work th^re has been conscientious 
and strong in every phase of It 

Supt. John A. Camagey, of Columbus 
schools, was re-elected Superintendent for 
another year. 

Professor Camagey has been Superinten- 
dent of the city schools for ten years, 
during which time the advancement and 
progression of the schools in every depart- 
ment has been marked and indeed creditable 
to Professor Camagey's superintendency. 

C. H. Drybread, Principal of the Hartford 
City High School, will succeed F. M. Beard 
as Superintendent of these schools. This Is 
well, for the work so well begun by Mr. 
Beard will be brought to maturity under his 
direction. Mr. Drybread has been Principal 
of the High School for three years, and his 
work has given the best satisfaction. 

A. C. Toder, who has been out on a leave 
of absence the last two years, has resumed 
his old position as Principal of the Vin- 
cennes High School, made vacant by the 
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reBignation of John D. Groves on account of 
serious Illness in his family. Professor 
Yoder is a first-class man, and we are glad 
to welcome him back into active school 
work. 

B. G. Bauman, formerly of the Mount Ver- " 
non High School, but now of Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, writes the Journal that his new field 
of labor is promising and that Colorado is 
"a great State." His local papers speak of 
his efficient and progressive management in 
the highest terms. The Journal knows from 
personal observation that he is a capable 
man, large-hearted, good-natured, and full 
of energy. Shake, old fellow. 

Joseph B. Kelly, of New Harmony, was re- 
elected Superintendent of said schools for 
the next school year, April 6, 1900. He has 
directed these schools to a good advantage 
and his system of teaching is producing ex- 
cellent results. The schools have prospered 
under his management and much good Is 
looked for as a result of his retention for 
another year.— New Harmony Times. 

EJtta Blaser, class of '08, Indiana State 
Normal School, is maldng an enviable record 
in primary grade work. She began teaching 
in Tipton and last Novembcfr resigned to ac- 
cept a position at School No. 15, in this city. 
Her record as a student is borne out in her 
teaching, and her supervisor speaks of her 
work in the highest terms. The Journal 
Joins her many friends in hearty congratula- 
tions on her success. 

John E. Lung, Principal of the Geneva 
High School, reports a most prosperous 
school year. The first class completing a 
four years' course will number twelve, six 
of each sex, and all are mature and strong in 
their work. This is Mr. Lung's fifth year, 
and his re-election is assured. His enthu- 
siasm is equaled only by his earnestness, 
and the school here shows the effect of his 
. earnest endeavor. 

Frank M. Beard, for the last six years 
Superintendent of the Hartford City schools, 
will retire from the school work to enter 
active business next June. When he went 
to that city there were nineteen teachers 



and but two school buildings. Since then 
three new buildings have been erected and 
the other two remodeled, and the teaching 
force has increased to thirty-two. The grad- 
uating class this year numbers twenty-one, 
the first class to finish a four years' course. 
It seems that Mr. Beard's training in busi- 
ness in connection with his scl^ool work will 
be an excellent recommendation for him in 
the business world. We wish him succesr 
which he richly deserves. 

Dr. B. W. Everman formerly head of the 
department of biology in the Indiana State 
Normal School has been honored with an 
invitation to lecture before the students of 
Cornell University on "Fish Culture and 
Fish Protection." 

This invitation is of more than ordinary 
importance from the fact that some of the 
best men In the country are invited to lec- 
ture in this course, and it is a matter of 
pride to the Indiana School Journal to see 
the ability of an Indiana man thus recog- 
nized. 

We congratulate Professor Bverman, and 
have noticed with a great deal of pleasure 
his advancement in the work in which he is 
now engaged since leaving Indiana for the 
work of the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner. 

David K. Goss, whose term as superin- 
tendent of the public schools ends on the 
last day of June, has completed arrange- 
ments for establishing an American school 
for boys in Stra^urg, in the south of Ger- 
many. Professor Goss will be associated 
with Dr. William Jaeger, a well-lmown Cin- 
cinnati educator, in his new enterprise. The 
Indianapolis instructor began preparations 
for starting the school while in Europe last 
summer. 

He says that the Crerman and French 
schools on the Continent are all over- 
crowded and that he is confident that the 
American parents in Ehirope will gladly 
take advantage of the opportunity to place 
their boys in a school where they can be 
prepared for the big universities. Professor 
Goss leaves for Germany with his wife and 
two sons in July, and the school will be 
opened in September. 
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EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Henry L. Cannon, of Indianapolis, will en- 
gage to do institute work in Indiana during 
the coming season. He holds the degree of 
doctor of ' philosophy and history from the 
University of Pennsylvania (1898), and is in- 
structor in ancient and American history 
In the Indianapolis High School. For infor- 
mation as to his work write to Supt. F. L. 
Jones, Mr. F. A. Cotton, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, of Indianapolis, or Mr. George S. Tay- 
lor, Superintendent, Jefferson County. Mr. 
Cannon's address is 1429 Central Avenue, 
Indianapolis. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

The Northern Indiana Normal School at 
Valparaiso offers special advantages to per- 
sons who desire to attend summer school. 
See ad. in this number of the Journal. 

A FREE SCHOLARSHIP FOR EACH COUNTY IN 
INDIANA. 

Rogers, Ohio, April 16.— The Carnegie Col- 
lege, a newly incorporated college at Rogers, 
Ohio, in order to introduce its methods of 
teaching by correspondence, will give one 
free scholarship to each county in Indiana. 
The free scholarship gives to the student 
free tuition in the normal and academic 
courses, and also in the commercial courses, 
including bookkeeping and shorthand. All 
the instruction is given by mail at the stu- 
dent's home. Students making application 
for free scholarships should write at once 
to the college and mention this paper and 
also the county and State. 

AN OUTING AT THE OCEAN. 

A seashore excursion via Pennsylvania 
Lines will be run August 9. The annual 
low-rate excursion to the seashore will be 
run via "Pennsylvania Lines, Thursday, Au- 
gust 9. On that date reduced fare ticket will 
be sold to Atlantic City, Cape May, Angle- 
sea, Avalon, Holly Beach, Ocean City, Sea 
Isle City, Wildwood, New Jersey, Tehoboth, 
Del., and Ocean City, Md. The round trip 
from Indianapolis will be $15 to either of 
the ten resorts mentioned, which constitute 
the most popular summer havens along the 
Atlantic coast. No more enjoyable vacation 
outing can be planned than a visit to the 



seashore in midsummer. Arrangements may 
be made for participating in the pleasures 
offered by this excursion by communica^tlng 
with W. W. Richardson, D. P. A., Indian- 
apolis. 

SUMMER OUTINGS. 

WHERE TO GO AND HOW TO GET THERE. 

The Seashore, Mountain and Lake Re- 
sorts constitute the most attractive pleasure 
grounds for the summer idler. They are 
within easy reach via Pennsylvania Lines, 
and agents of that railway system will furn- 
ish full information about rates, train 
service and through car comforts to any of 
the summer havens. They will assist in 
arranging details for vacation trips and 
give valuable information free of charge. 
Apply to the nearest Pennsylvania Lines 
Passenger and Ticket Agent and be relieved 
of all bother in shaping preliminaries for 
your summer outing and vacation trip. 

W. W. RICHARDSON, 
District Passenger Agt., Indianapolis, Ind. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Scott's Quentin Durward. Edited with 
an Introduction by Mary Harriott Norris. 
Clotn, 12mo., 332 pages. Price, 50 cents. 
American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 

There is no novel in English fiction more 
useful than Quentin Durward in giving 
boys and girls a distinct and accurate im- 
pression of the age of chivalry when its 
principles still animated the court life of 
England and Europe but had ceased to 
claim the blind reverence of the people. The 
scene of this "finely wrought story" is laid 
in Paris at the time of Louis XI, during the 
latter half of the Fifteenth Century, and 
portrays the French King as the first of his 
line to recognize political capacity when not 
allied to rank. It shows with admirable 
clearness the rising^ power of the people and 
the royal perception that they will prove 
the bulwark of the crown against the great 
feudal barons For these reasons, as well 
as because it is one of the best and most 
attractive novels in English literature, the 
book is particularly adapted for school and 
supplementary reading. 
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Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, edited with 
an introduction, notes and suggestive ques- 
tions, by George W. Hufford, A. M., prin- 
cipal of the High School at Indianapolis, 
and Lois G. Hufford, A. M., teacher of 
English literature in the High School at In- 
dianapolis, published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

This edition is intended for the use of 
young students, therefore, some features 
which are of interest to more mature minds 
are omitted. 

In the notes no tracing of derivations are 
given, since the etymology of words may be 
readily found in dictionaries. Different 
manuscript readings and conflicting opin- 
ions of critics are omitted, but the histori- 
cal basis as suggested by Plutarch, difficult 
allusions and meanings of words and 
phrases, which are unusual or obscure, are 
supplied. 

The special features of the notes are (1) 
collated peculiarities of grammatical usage, 
based upon Abbott* s "Shakespearian Gram- 
mar," a work which is seldom accessible 
and which is difficult for young students to 
untangle; (2) an explanation of Shake- 
speare's verse, with reference to peculiar 
metrical arrangement in this play. 

The aim throughout has been to stimu- 
late and to supply sufficient aid for intelli- 
gent reading of the play. The text is the 
Temple edition. 

The "Four Great Americans'* series, 
edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D., and pub- 
lished by The Werner School Book Com- 
pany, of Chicago, form a "series of reading 
books that place heroism, patriotism, gehius 
and virtue upon a biographical throne." 

The latest volume of the series, "Great 
American Educators," is .on our table. It 
contains the life stories, with portraits, of 
Horace Mann, Mkry Lyon, ^avid P. Page, 
Henry Barnard, Edward A. Sheldon, James 
P. Wickersham, Newton Bateman and 
John D. Philbrick, wlio represent the 
growth of popular education in this country. 
In addition to these this volume contains 
life sketches of some of the great founders 
and benefactors of American colleges:— 
John Harvard, Elihu Yale, F. A. P. Bar- 
nard, Mark Hopkins Charles G. Finney, be- 



sides chapters on "American Education," 
showing the beginning, rise and growth 
especially of the public schools of America. 

This volume on Great American Educa- 
tors and American Education is by Dr. A. 
E. Winship, editor of "The Journal of Edu- 
cation," who is especially fitted to prepare 
a work of great value on this important 
subject. 

Great American Educators will be cordi- 
ally welcomed by teachers and all others 
interested in. the cause of education. 

Pyschology for Beginners. By Hiram M. 
Stanley. The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, 111. 

In preparing this little book the author 
has kept In view the fact that a beginner 
in psychology needs to acquire psychic in- 
sight. He should draw his own conclusions 
from simple observations and experiments. 
Therefore, in the back of the book blank 
pages are furnished for the student's record. 
This book is suggestive and will prove help- 
ful to any who are beginners. It is suitable 
for use in summer schools. 

Michael Angelo. By Estelle HurlL 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and 
Chicago. 

The selection of prints in this little vol- 
ume represent the best work of Michael 
Angelo in both painting and sculpture. 
They are not arranged in chronological or- 
der, but in a way which will lead the stu- 
dent from the subjects most familiar and 
easily understood to those which are more 
difficult. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, G. & 0. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 

The most essential parts of Webster's In- 
ternational Dictionary are presented in this 
volume in a compact form, making it a con- 
venient form for the general reader and the 
college student. The less familiar technical 
terms and most obsolete words are omitted. 
The pronunciation is indicated by the re- 
spelling of the word. Letters are marked 
diacrltlcally as they are marked in the 
school books of the country. The various 
definitions of words are given in the order 
of their historical development. 
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ANSWERS TO STATE QUESTIONS. 

BEADING. 

(Based on the general field of reading.) 

(ilntfjlM.) 

1. Will the pnpll who understandi the thought of the 

passage be sure to read it correctly? 

2. What is emphasis, and what its use ? 

8. What is the educational value of reading as com- 
pared with other branches? 
4. What is the difference between accent and em- 
phasis? 
5 and 6. Ask five questions best adapted to bring out 
the meaning of the following : 
" Who steals my purse steals trash; 'tis some- 
thing, nothing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him and 
makes me poor indeed." 

7. What general preparation d<yB8 the teacher of read- 

ing need ? 

(Based on " How to Teach Reading.") 
(AnvAve.) 

1. Give the "time" in which each principal part of 

the following should be read: 
" Then whirling up his broad- sword 

With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius 

And smote him with his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 

Right deftly turned the blow; 
The blow, though turned, yet came too nigh. 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh; 
The Tuscans raised a joyfnl cry 

To see the red blood flow." 

2. What is the appropriate "pitch" for soliloquy? 

Why? 

8. What *' pitch " is appropriate to climax ? 

4. What is 9^enoth in literature ? 

5. What relation does a knowledge of psychology 

bear to the successful teaching of reading ? 

9. What effect will the habit of careless and incorrect 

reading have upon the general scholarship of 

the pupil ? Specify. 
7. Read the following to the Superintendent: 

" Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness; 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost— a killing ftrost 
And— when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening— nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do." 

Annipers. 
(Based on the general field of reading.) 

1. He may not, for sometimes it takes prac- 
tice and training to read a passage correctly, 
•even though you understand the thought. 

2. Emphasis ii stress of voice applied to a 
particular word or group of words, to enforce its 

4 



meaning and to draw the attention of the hearer 
particularly to the idea impressed. 

3. It is the foundation of much of our educa- 
tion ; much of it can not be acquired without th« 
ability to read ; and ibuch that we can get with- 
out reading is of little value unless we mix it 
with the ideas gathered from the printed page. 
No other branch is so important, because it is 
both the way to knowledge and a great source of 
knowledge. 

4. Accent is stress of voice applied to a par- 
ticular ayUabUf while emphasis is applied to a 
particular word or group of words. (See an- 
swer 2.) 

5 and 6. (a) Between what two things is a 
contrast drawn? 

(6) What figure of speech is the use of '^purse?" 

(c) What has been slave to thousands? 

(d) In what way? 

(e) Compare the two robberies as to degree of 
wrong. 

7. Preparation in noble character; in power 
of appeciation ; in voice culture ; in literary in- 
terpretation ; and in general education. 

(Based on " How to Teach Reading.") 

1 . (a) The first four lines should be read with 
quick movement; (6) the fifth and sixth lines with 
moderate movement ; (c) the last form with slow 
movement. 

2. The appropriate pitch for soliloquy is 
moderately low if the mental tension is moderate ; 
and high if the mental tension is strong. It 
varies according to the degree of tension. 

3. There is no certain pitch appropriate to 
climax. No definite method of expressing a 
climax can be laid down. In one case the pitch 
may rise ; in another it may fall. Sometimes the 
force increases ; at other times it diminishes. 
(See page 220). 

4. Strength in literature embodies three fact- 
ors, (a) the content and (6) the language chosen 
to express it, and (e) the condition of the people 
of whose life the literature is a reflection and a 
reproduction. Let the feelings, thoughts and acts 
of the content be noble or sublime, or intense^ as 
the case may be ; let the language be especially 
fitting in setting them forth, the words, phrases 
and clauses so constructed and marshalled in 
order as to present the greatest vigor and force 
with the least expenditure of material; and let 
the people whose life the literature unfolds be 
strong and great. When these factors are all 
present in full degree the literature possesses 
strength. 
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6. There is an intimate relation. As the 
reader passes his eyes along the lines, his mind 
most be picturing the images and constructing 
the thoughts. The mind in the early years of 
learning to read needs to be gradually trained to 
do these acts with clearness, promptness and 
precision. For a teacher to do this he needs 
must understand the laws of mind action and 
growih. He must understand that thinking 
takes time and can not be hurried. Pauses, 
pitch, melody, the figures of speech, etc., all 
have more or less to do with psychological pro- 



6. Carelessness and incorrectness in any line 
of work will, through force of habit, bear sim- 
ilar fruit in other lines ; moreover, if the founda- 
tion is weak, the superstructure will be frail. 
(See answer to 3 in preceding list above.) The 
general scholarship of the pupil will be scrappy, 
disconnected and superficial by reason of inabil- 
ity to glean carefully and correctly the printed 
page, and thus unify all the ideas of the subject 
into a complete whole. 



GRAMMAR. 



{AwM worn, not omitting the 8ik and 10th.) 

**Thi$ hills are dearest which onr childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest, and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank. 
Stoop'd to their waters o'er the grassy bank." 

L (a) Name the principal clauses in the.above. 
{h) Name the subordinate clauses. ^ 

2. Underscore with one line the subjects and with two 

lines the predicates of each clause, both princi- 
pal and subordinate. 

3. («) Select the connectives and classify them. 

(6) State what the following phrases modify : (a) 
•• at which " ; (6) " o'er the grassy bank." 

4. State what each of the following modifies: (a) 

"which" (line 1); (6) "most sweet"; (e) 
"ever"; {d) "stoop'd." 

5. Classify the following verbs as transitive or in- 

transitive and give the tense of each : (a) ** are " 
(linel); (6) " have climbed " ; (c) "drank." 

6. 0ive the syntax (case and reason) of (a) "feet;" 

(6) "streams"; (c) "those." 

7. Select an adjective in (a) the positive degree ; (6) 

one in the superlative degree; (e) select an ad- 
verb in the superlative degree. 

8. Give your opinion of the main objects to be kept in 

view, and the method and means to be used in 
teaching the English language in the Grammar 
grades. 

9. Which is the most profitable from a disciplinary 

point of view in the study of language, the ac- 
quisition of principles, rules, definitions, pars^ 
ing, and analysing, or practical composition 
work? Explain fully. 



10. Write not less than 15 lines on one of the following 
subjects, giving the closest attention both to the 
thought and the mechanical features of your 
composition. 

(a) Should newspapers be used in school work ? 

(6) How a school house should be furnished. 

(c) Some possibilities of the twentieth century. 

Ansioers. 

1. (a) 1. Hills are dearest. 2. Streams are 
those. 

(6) 1. Feet have climbed which. 2. Lipsdrank. 

2. In (a) above, hiUa and streams are the sub- 
jects; are dearest and are those are the predicates. 

In (b) above, /««< and lips are the subjects; have 
climbed and drank are the predicates. 

3. (a) The connectives which and which are 
relative pronouns; and is a coordinate conjunc- 
tion; (6) at which modifies drank; o'er the grassff 
bank modifies stooped. 

4. (a) Which, the object of dimbed, is a rela- 
tive pronoun, joining its clause to hUls; (6) most 
sweet modifies streams; (c) ever modifies are; and 
{d) stooped modifies lips. 

5. (a) Are is a neuter verb, in the present 
tense; (6) have climbed is a regular transitive verb, 
in the present perfect tense; (c) drank is an ir- 
regular intransitive verb in the past tense. 

6. (a) Feet is in the nominative case, subject 
of have climbed; (6) streams is in the nominative 
case, subject of are; (c) those is in the predicate 
nominative case after are. 

7. (a) sweet is an adjective in the positive 
degree ; (6) dearest is an adjective in the superla- 
tive degree ; (c) and earliest is an adverb in the 
superlative degree. 

8. (a) The main objects to be kept in view 
are (1) to develop the power of correct expression, 
oral or written ; (2) to discover the laws of dis- 
course in general ; (3) to keep in view the study 
of the sentence as a means of discipline. 

(6) The method to be used is the natural 
development of the sentence, beginning with 
short sentences embodying the subject and the 
predicate, and gradually adding one element 
after another until all the possible parts have 
been studied as to their uses and relations. 

(c) The means to be used are sentences that 
may be constructed by the pupils ; the readers ; 
the various books on language instruction. 

9. Practical composition work is the most 
valuable from either a practical or a disciplinary 
point of view; for there is no other discipline 
more valuable than to study thought through its 
outward form, the sentence, and to discover the 
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fitness of the different parts of the expression to 
the parts of the thought. So much of the techni- 
cal matter in grammar is simplj verbiage that 
very little discipline can be gained from it. 



8CISN0E OF EDUCATION. 

UnvAve) 

1. What argament is used by the author of ** Organic 

Ednoation " to show that children can compre- 
hend the subjects of sociology, art and ethics? 

2. How are these subjects to be presented to the chil- 

dren from the first grade up? 

3. Is it true that the child's first desire for an ezpress- 

Ito interpretation of the facts of life is satisfied 
with animal stories and myths? If this is the 
ease, can you offer any explanation of the fact? 

4. Instead of the formal use of a reading book, some 

sohoels seek to give the child a knowledge of 
the best literary products of the race by the 
study in each grade of such literature as he can 
fairly comprehend. Express your opinion ef 
this practice, giving reasons. 

5. Is it possible, in your opinion, to lead children into 

an appreciation of the true relation of the indi- 
vidual to society? How can the schools do this, 
ifataU? 

6. Characterise the education of the Christian coun- 

tries of the world from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the Reformation. 
(Note to Superintendent.— This question should be 
graded on the basis of two-fifths of the exami- 
nation.) 

7. What led to the neglect of physical education dur- 

ing the early Christian centuries? 

8. In the fourth century A. D., Basil the Great said : 

" The habit of reading bad actions leads to doing 
bad acts." Express your opinion of this doc- 
trine, giving reasons. 

9. Suppose the Bible were studied in the public schools 

as other literature is studied, what arguments 
could be adduced in support of the practice? 
What objections, if any, could be reasonably 
made? 

Answers. 

1. (See pages 23 and 24.) That thejchild can 
grasp any subject whatever, if it only be un- 
folded to him in logical order in response to the 
demands of his own interest; and actual results 
of the teaching of these subjects by the organiza- 
tion method have demonstrated this fact. 

2. These subjects are to be presented to the 
children year by year by the slow assimilation 
plan. Let them be surrounded from an early 
age by the forms of art which precisely answer 
the demands of their own interest in each stage 
of its development; let them be given, at first, 
animal stories and nature myths in keeping with 
their desire, which continually grows and 



changes, each year demanding something of a 
higher nature and thought; let their ethical 
knowledge come to them gradually, largely as 
matters of experience and observation, their 
ideals growing out of their judgment of the con- 
duct of themselves and their companions ; they 
thus acquire the habit of reflecting upon conduct 
and its consequences in relation to their own 
lives. (See pages 25, 26 and 27.) 

3. See pages 25, 26 and 27, and answer to 2. 

4. It is the proper practice, for without com- 
prehending it he would not be interested, and 
lack of interest is fatal to progress; moreover, 
such literature deals with life as he has experi- 
enced it, embracing a field of ideas and motives 
of great interest and benefit to him. This cau- 
tion, however, is needed here, that the literature 
be such as would cost him efiort to assimilate 
and make good working material for future 
acquisitions. 

5. It is possible and proper. A child among 
his own companions may be led to see his proper 
relation to them as to conduct. Ideals not per- 
tinent to his life or time are not brought to his 
sphere of thought or action. He reflects only on 
those that pertain to his relation to others. When 
this is done throughout his school life he is then 
capable of taking his place in the world as a most 
useful and valuable member of society. 

6. The child was at first educated simply to 
help the family in the household. The first 
schools were in the care of the priests. In time 
they became somewhat separate from them. The 
Romans trained the child for a political life as 
well as for the home life ; and Greece added the 
general subjects of music and gymnastics, em- 
bodying ail mental and physical training known 
at the time. Teachers now arose who made their 
pupils skillful in argument, reasoning, and or- 
atory. 

The Christians during this period got much of 
their learning in the pagan schools, and of 
course wore the mask of its source. Much hatred 
of education was engendered by these schools. 
The subjects taught were grammar, dialectics, 
rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geometry, and as- 
tronomy. These were taught in a very poor 
manner; to these were added several accomplish- 
ments in a physical way. 

Education was not characterized by definite- 
ness or organization. The conditions for study 
had not been considered seriously. At about 700 
A. D. scarcely any attempt^ were made in educa- 
tion. A little later schools arose in which liter- 
ature and science received attention ; these were 
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followed by debates, and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury universities were established, followed by 
the "Revival of Learning," the restoring of civ- 
ilization as to its intellectual elements. 

7. There was no feeling among the people as 
to thenecessity for it. Among those who took any 
special interest in education, only the mental 
phase was deemed of any special value. Theology 
and metaphysics, logic and philosophy were the 
subjects investigated and expounded by the 
schoolmen. Much that they said and did was 
very foolish, yet their influence upon the intel- 
lectual development of Europe was very import- 
ant and far reaching. 

8. It is a correct doctrine, whether we will it 
or not, we are insensibly influenced by what we 
read. Many persons become entirely revolution- 
ized in their views by a steady course of reading 
in a ceriain line. This seemingly instinetive 
concession to the line of thought we are gather- 
ing from a book, is a very dangerous one, if the 
book is an objectionable one. Boys, after read- 
ing books of the character of the '*The James 
Boys," have been known to run away from home 
and to undertake to imitate the life of those 
criminals. 

9. In support of the practice, it can be truth- 
fully said that no other book treats of such noble 
virtues as are exemplified in some of the Bible 
-characters; the doings of many of its personages 
are worthy of the closest study and imitation; 
in many places its literature is of the highest 
type. If morals and many other virtues, and 
literature and history were the sole objects sought 
and taught, there could be no reasonable objec- 
tion to its being used as a text-book in the public 
schools. 



GEOORAPBT. 
{Any teven, not omitting 7 and 9,) 

1. What part of the Atlantic coast of America is due 

west of Spain ? 

2. State approximately the latitude of Indianapolis. 
8. How do you account for the mildness of the climate 

on the west coast of Norway? 
4. What is drift? Where found? 
6. Name eight colonial possessions of Qreat Britain. 

6. (a) Distinguish between anthracite and bitumi- 

nous coal. 
(6) Name four counties in Indiana which produce 
coal. 

7. What are the sones of light? How are they 

bounded ? 

8. State fully why Michigan produces so much fruit. 

9. Why is the range of temperature from winter to 

summer so small on the Pacific coast? 



10. What New England State has no coast line? 

11. Of what materials is a volcanic mountain com- 

posed? 

Answers. 
\ 

1. Approximately the part of the coast of 
America that is due west of Spain is between the 
latitude of Portland, Maine, and that of Cape 
Charles, Virginia. 

2. The latitude of Indianapolis is approxi- 
mately 39}°. 

3. The Gulf Stream coming from the equato- 
rial regions moderates the climate of all those 
lands along which it passes ; hence the mildness 
of the climate along the coast of this northern 
land. 

4. Drift is an accumulation of earthy mate- 
rials, clay, sand, gravel, etc., which has been 
transported by moving masses of ice and deposited 
over portions of the earth's surface, mostly in 
higher latitudes. It is found in most of North 
America north of 40° latitude. In Europe, the 
chief places are in Scandinavia, Russia, and 
Germany. 

5. Eight colonial posFessions bf the British 
Isles are, British Indii, Ceylon, Cape Colony and 
its dependencies, Dominion of Cannda, British 
Honduras, British Guiana, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

6. (a) Anthracite coal differs from bituminous 
coal in that it contains little or no bitumen ; in 
consequence of this the anthracite bums with 
nearly a non-luminous flame while the bitumin- 
ous burns with a yellow, smoky flame. 

(6) Indiana contains nearly 7,000 square miles 
of workable coal fields. This area occupies a 
part or all of nineteen counties in the south- 
western part of the State, extending from War- 
ren County southward 150 miles to the Ohio River. 
Block coal occurs in three counties, Clay, Owen 
and Parke. Bituminous coal lands, as yet un- 
developed, are found in many parts of the coal 
area, the best probably occurring in Greene, Sul- 
livan and Pike counties. Cannel coal, a dull, 
textureless variety of the bituminous, rich in 
gaseous constituents, occurs in several of the 
southern counties, and is mined at Cannelsburgh, 
Daviess County. 

7. We have not heard of "Zones of Light" 
under this name; perhaps "Zones of Life" are 
meant. There are three great zones of life — 
animals and plants— the ocean, the land, and 
the fresh water; and in each of these there are 
sub-zones in which the animals and plants differ 
because of variations of temperature. The sub- 
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ect of the distribation of animals and plants is a 
very broad and complex one, but one that is 
exceedingly interesting. (See Tarr'sPhys. Geog., 
Chapter XI.) 

Some )>refer to divide the earth into six well 
marked regions of life — the Australian, South 
American, African, Oriental, Eurasion, and 
North American regions, the plants and animals 
of each differing to a greater or less extent from 
those of all other regions. 

8. The winter temperature is much modified 
by the open waters of the adjacent lakes. The 
severe winds are commonly from the west and 
northwest, but in sweeping across the open waters 
of Lake Michigan they are so far softened as to 
make the climate much milder than that formed 
in the same latitude on the western side of the 
lake. This peculiarity is especially favorable to 
the growth of fruits. This modifying influence 
of the lake winds makes Michigan the best apple- 
producing section in the world. 

9. The range of temperature from winter to 
summer is small on the Pacific coast because of 
the moderating influence of the Japanese ocean 
current, and of the winds from the warm ocean. 

10. Vermont is a New England State with no 
coast line. 

11. A volcanic mountain is composed chiefly 
of lava, rocks, cinders, and ashes. 



PBTSIOLOGT AND.8GIENTIF10 TBMPER- 

ANOJS, 

(iiny teven.) 

1 . What are the great di viaiona of the nervous system? 

(6) How many pairs of nerves in eaoh? 

2. Where are the sebaceous glands, and what are their 

functions? 

3. How is voice produced? 

4. Name the secretions of the alimentary canal and 

the points at which they occur. 

5. Why is nitrogenous food a necessity? 

6. Describe the pericardium* What is its use? 

7. Of what importance is exercise to a healthy condi- 

tion of the muscles ? 

8. What are the characteristics of the alcoholic appe- 

tite as contrasted with the appetite for foods 
generally? 

Answers, 

1. (a) The cerebro-spinal and the sympa- 
thetic. 

(b) In the cerebro-spinal system there are 
forty- three pairs of nerves. In the sympathetic 
there are twenty-four pairs of ganglia, and each 
ganglion is united by communicating branches 
with the neighboring spinal nerves. 



2. The sebaceous glands are small glands 
which open into the little pits out of which the 
hairs grow. They secrete a kind of oil, which 
renders the epidermal layer less pervious to 
water, and prevents it from becoming dry and 
cracking open. It also softens the hair and 
keejm it from becoming brittle. 

3. A vocal sound is produced by bringing the 
stretched edge of the vocal cords close together 
and parallel to each other, leaving a very nar- 
row slip between them, and while in this condi- 
tion forcing a current of air past them. The 
sound is produced by the vibration of these 
stretched elastic membranes, in just the same 
manner as it is produced in all reed instruments. 

4. The mucus, in the mouth ; the gastric juice, 
in the stomach; the intestinal juice, chiefly in the 
duodenum. To these we might add, as indi- 
rectly connected with the alimentary canal, the 
saliva from the salivary glands; the pancreatic 
juice from the pancreas; and the bile from the 
liver. 

5. Nitrogenous food is a necessity, because all 
the tissues contain nitrogen ; hence their growth 
and repair absolutely demand nitrogenous foods. 

6. The outer surface of the heart is covered 
by a thin membrane, which extends up over 
parts of the great blood vessels, and turns down 
again to close in the heart by a sack. This is the 
pericardium. This leaves a space between the 
outer portion of the sack and the portion on the 
surface of the heart. In this space is a liquid 
called the pericardial fluid. The pericardium 
with its liquid is a contrivance for lessening, as 
much as possible, the friction against the sides of 
the heart, caused by its strong, rapid motions. 

7. The moment a muscle begins to work, 
great changes take place in its cells; by aid of 
the nervous system, the blood vessels going to 
the active muscle are relaxed and an increased 
amount of blood is allowed to flow through the 
muscle. The repetition of these conditions, 
inside of certain limits, leaves the muscles in a 
healthy condition. When the muscles are active 
the nervous system is equally active, with the 
same Results of increased flow of blood and better 
condition. 

8. The characteristics of the alcoholic appe- 
tite are much more marked than those of food 
generally. The appetite for alcQhol is that of a 
burning thirst that demands an irritant as well 
as a liquid, and the demand is to satisfy a crav- 
ing of the lining mucous membrane rather than 
to satisfy a need of the whole system. 
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ARITBMBTIO. 

(AfutMr any mix, not omitting No. 2,) 

1. What is the Speer method in number? 

2. Add 662347; 257»38; 689477; 883298; 478469; 

328947; 886539; 445328; 768894; 325537; 

894503; 431164; 405006; 601115; 999999. 

8. A real estate agent wishes to divide three pieces of 

land 325, 625 and 950 feet wide into town lots of 

equal width. What is the largest possible width 

for each lot? 

4. Into a vessel containing pure vinegar there was 

ponred 12>^ gallons of water, which was 16K per 
cent, of the mixture. What was the quantity of 
pure vinegar? 

5. A man travels until his watch is 1 hour, 5 minutes, 

16 seconds slow. Has he traveled east or west 
and through how many degrees? 

6. The municipal rates being reduced from 19^ mills 

to IV/b mills on the dollar, my taxes are lowered 
by $1.05. For how much am I assessed? 

7. Algebra.— A house and garden cost 8850. Five 

times the price of the house was equal to twelve 
times the price of the garden. Find the price of 
each. 



Answers. 

1. Tiie Speer method in number is one that 
coniiders number as a ratio, and not aa ''how 
many " in the usual meaning of this term. In 
the development of the Speer method there are 
three stages: (1) The discovery of the qualita- 
tive relations of magnitude, t. e.^ that one mag- 
nitude is longer or shorter, larger or smaller, 
heavier or lighter, etc., than another. (2) The 
discovery of the quantitative relations of magni- 
tude as expressed by their ratios, i. «., how many 
times one magnitude is longer or shorter, larger 
or smaller, heavier or lighter, etc., than another. 
(3) The determination of the plan of procedure 
in the solution of problems from the ratios of the 
magnitudes involved. 

2. Answer 9068561. 

3. The greatest common divisor of the three 
numbers is 25; hence the width of each lot is 26 
feet. 

4; 16H = i; i of the mixture = 12i gallons; 
hence, the mixture equals 75 gallons; 75 — 12J = 
62^, the number of gallons of pure vinegar. 

5. He has traveled eastward through a dis- 
tance of 16° 19^; 1 hr., 5 min., 16 sec. of time 
corresponds to 16° 19^ of longitude. 

6. 19g mills .less 17j mills = 1} mills; this 
difference in rate corresponds to a difference in 
taxes of $4.05; 4.05 -f- .0015 = 2700, the number 
of dollars for which he is assessed. 



7. Let -reprice of the house, and y = the 
price of the garden; then a- + y = 850, and 5z= 
12y. Or thus: j -^ y == 850 Wa) 
5a; — 12y= o/(b) 
12a--fl2y=il0200. .(c)=i(a) X12 
17a; = 10200. .(d) = (b) + (c) 
x = 600..(e) = (d)H-17 
600 4-y = 850. . (f) = (a), with 
value of z substituted. 
y=:250..(g)..(f), with 
650 transposed. 



HISTORY, 



{Any five.) 

1. To what monarch did Columbus first apply for aid 

in his voyage of discovery? 
Why did he apply there rather than to other coun- 
tries? 

2. What controlling motives influenced the respec- 

tive nations that engaged in the settlement of 
North America ? 

3. Describe briefly the Patroon System in New York. 

4. What were the territorial limits of the United 

States as established by the treaty of 1783? 

5. With what important enterprise or invention was 

each of the following named persons especially 
connected: 

Robert Fulton. 

De Witt Clinton. 

Samuel F. B. Morse. 

Cyrus McCormick. 

Ellas Howe. 

Cyrus W. Field. 

6. What was the effect in the Northern States of the 

passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill ? 
7 What disputes led to the impeachment of President 
Johnson ? 

Answers. 

1. The Senate of Genoa had the honor to re- 
ceive the first offer and the responsibility of refus- 
ing it. He next turned to King John II, of Porto- 
gal, partly because he had been rejected by liis 
native city, and partly because he was acquainted 
in Portugal, had married there, and many among 
Portuguese were skilled seamen ready for dis- 
co very and enterprise. 

2. The English organized settlements (o) for 
purposes of trade in fish and furs (Newfound- 
land); (6) to discover mines of precious metals in 
Virginia; (c) to get rid of a restless class of dis- 
banded soldiers and of young men out of work ; 
(d) to open up new markets for English goods; 
{•) to procure a cheap and abundant supply of 
ship-timber, tar and rosin; (/) to find fortunes of 
some kind in the new lands; (y) to find a passage 
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to the Pacific and the Indies; (A) to found an Eng- 
lish colonial empire in America and to put a 
bridle on the King of Spain (Raleigh, 1584). The 
Dutch sent out'an expedition (1609) to discover a 
passage through America to the Indies ; from this 
expedition came the settlement of New York 
and the purpose of the Dutch to open up fur 
traffic with the Indians. Columbus, for the Span- 
iards, wished (a) to find a new route to the Indies 
for the purposes of trade ; to carry the Catholic 
faith to the nations of the far East; to gain for 
himself fame and fortune. Other Spanish settle- 
ments were made for one or more of these 
purposes. 

The French, at Port Royal, had for their ob- 
ject the building up of a Protestant common- 
wealth. In some of their expeditions they also 
were searching for a passage to India. Other 
purposes of the French were conquest, fur trade 
and missions. The Separatists, by going to 
America, hoped to build up a strong, prosperous 
English colony, to enjoy entire liberty of worship, 
and to advance the gospel in those remote parts 
of the world, and to serve as stepping stones unto 
others for performing so good a work. The Puri- 
tans came to America to escape political and 
religious persecution. Oglethorpe, in his settle- 
ment (1733), wished (a) to give the worthy and 
honest poor of England — especially those con- 
fined in debtors' prisons — an opportunity to begin 
life anew ; (6) to furnish a refuge to the perse- 
cuted Protestants of southern Europe; (e) to 
protect the Carolinians against the attacks of the 
^aniards of Florida by building up a settlement 
on the southern frontier. 

3. To encourage emigration the States-Qen- 
eral of Holland granted to the company a new 
charter by which the patroon system was estab- 
lished. This system permitted any member of 
the Dutch West India Company who would, 
within four years, bring into the colony fifty set- 
tlers, to own a landed estate with a water front 
of sixteen miles, if on but one side of the Hud- 
son, or eight miles if on both sides. This great 
land-owner, or patroon, might extend his estate 
inland as far as he thought desirable. In all 
cases the land was to be fairly bought of the In- 
dians. These patroons exercised almost absolute 
power over their tenants. In fact, the patroons 



resembled feudal lords, and the tenants 
bled the vassals of feudal times. It should b« 
noted that the patroons were each required to 
support a minister and a school teacher, in order 
that religious education should not suffer. This 
wise provision indicated the sturdy, wholesome 
character of the Dutch people. 

4. By the treaty of 1783 the boundary of the 
United States was declared to be about what is 
the present northern boundary from the month 
of the St. Croix River in Maine to the Lake of 
the Woods, and then due west to the Mississippi 
(which was, of course, an impossible line, for 
that river does not rise in Canada); then down 
the Mississippi to 31° north latitude; then east- 
ward along that parallel of latitude to the 
Apalachicola River, and then by what is the 
present north boundary of Florida to the At- 
lantic. 

5. Fulton first successfully applied steam to 
boats as a motive power. 

DeWitt Clinton was the one who suggested and 
carried out the building of the Erie Canal. 

Samuel F. B. Morse was the inventor of the 
electric telegraph. 

Cyrus McCormick was the inventor of the reap- 
ing machine. 

Elias Howe invented the sewing machine. 

Cyrus W. Field was the inventor of the sub- 
marine cable. 

6. Meetings were held in many leading 
northern cities and money was raised for the sap- 
port of emigrant aid societies to send settlers to 
Kansas. In July, 1854, a band of free-State men, 
sent on by the New England Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety, entered Kansas and founded Lawrence. 
Other anti-slavery towns were soon founded. All 
over the north the people were aroused to aetion 
to prevent the fastening of slavery upon the com- 
ing State of Kansas. 

7. The disputes were between Congress and 
President Johnson, chiefly in regard to the plan 
of reconstructing the southern States that had 
seceded. The two acts— the Reconstruction Act 
and the Tenure of Office Act — were passed by 
Congress in direct opposition to President John- 
son's views, and he at once violated the latter in 
a way that caused him to be impeached. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A COURSE IN NATURE STUDY. 

E. B. BRYAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 



Last month I made a plea for Nature 
Study in the elementary schools and gave 
different standpoints from which the sub- 
ject may be considered. This time I wish 
to suggest in a very general way a plan 
for a course in Nature Study. What I 
shall say will be from the standpoint of 
the pedagogue rather than that of the 
scientist; nevertheless, I hope that it will 
tally with science as well as pedagogy. In- 
deed, if it be good pedagogy, it must tally 
with science. The standpoint which I 
wish to take in this paper is that of the 
cultural epoch, or recapitulation theory. 
I take this point of view recognizing that 
it is but one out of many, and that strictly 
interpreted it may not in all its applica- 
tions be faultless, but it has the merits of 
much truth and suggestiveness. In no sci- 
ence have the epochs in human develop- 
ment been worked out more definitely and 
satisfactorily than in the science of Eco- 
nomics. The evolutionary or historical 
economist recognizes as a rule four or five 
great epochs in the development of indus- 
trial life up to the present time: (1) The 
stage of hunting and fishing. (2) The 
pastoral stage. (3) The stage of agricul- 
ture. (4) The stage of trades and com- 
merce, and the beginning of the division 
of labor. (5) The industrial stage. In the 
stage of hunting and fishing we find the 
very simplest and crudest style of living. 
Th^re are for most part no fixed homes. 
The people live upon the game and fish 



which they are able to catch, and upon ed- 
ible plants that grow wild. If the wild 
animal which the hunter overtakes and 
kills be large and diflScult to carry, the 
family is brought to it and new headquar- 
ters is established. The entire conditions 
are such as to make anything like a per- 
manent habitat impossible. With the fish- 
erman it is somewhat different. Wherever 
in river or lake many fish are found there 
the fisherman and his family are apt to be 
attracted, and inasmuch as the supply is 
practically constant, there will be a dispo- 
sition to remain. This is conducive to a 
more permanent abode and is one of the 
first long steps toward the fixed home. We 
have hardly realized what it meant for 
civilization that the family should begin 
to live within four walls that they call 
home. This it seems to me was the first 
long step forward. 

Although it meant much for civiliza- 
tion, it was not a difficult transition from 
the stage of hunting and fishing to the 
pastoral stage. Often young animals 
would'be captured and kept as pets. Many 
of these pets were found to be useful and 
were pressed into service, and so we have 
the domestication of animals, the second 
great step forward. But in this stage the 
people lived extensively rather than in- 
tensively. Their flocks and herds were pas- 
tured upon the uncultivated plains and 
valleys, and when the supply of pasture or 
water was exhausted, there was no plowing 
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and sowing, and no digging of wells, but 
the family or tribe with its flocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of cattle and horses, 
moved on to a place where nature had 
more bountifully supplied their needs. 
Such a mode of life, with the exception 
perhaps of a* few scattering tribes here and 
there, must necessarily be transitory. With 
the growth in population and the rapid in- 
crease in flocks and herds, there will come 
a time when unassisted nature will not 
provide sufficiently to meet the demands 
unon it. Extensive life, mere spreading 
out will not suffice. Men must learn to 
dig down to assist nature, to make the na- 
tive soil bring forth fifty or a hundred 
fold. He must begin to live intensively in 
the form of the cultivation of plants and 
a further cultivation of animals. He must 
become an agriculturist — the third long 
step in advance. 

Agriculture is conducive to permanent 
homes. The soil must be tilled and the 
crops gathered; and systematic work be- 
comes a necessity. In the next step na- 
ture plays a very important role. Not all 
parts of the earth produce alike in quan- 
tity or kind; and so, the agriculturist in 
a given region finds that although he is 
able to produce copiously things which 
are indigenous to the soil, there are many 
desirable things that his region will not 
produce. He may have a supply or an 
over supply of barley or potatoes, but can 
not raise rice and sugar. While on the 
other hand, another agriculturist in an- 
other region has an over supply of both 
these, but has nothing, it may be, from 
which to make bread. The natural result 
will be an exchange of goods — at first an 
exchange in kind — barley will be traded 
for rice. Then will come the introduction 
of money, and finally credit. At first the 
producers carry their own goods and make 
the exchanges between themselves; later. 



there will come to be a middle man— one 
whose business it is to carry goods back 
and forth. That is to say, trades and com- 
merce and the division of labor have set 
in. This is the fourth long step in civili- 
zation. 

The man does not, however, relish his 
hard-earned rice until it has been cooked 
and prepared for food, neither does the 
other one enjoy barley in the bushel. 
Cooking is one of the very earliest forms 
of manufacturing. (I wonder if it 
wouldn't change our social attitudes some- 
what if we fully recognized that the cook 
is engaged in one of the oldest and most 
serviceable of manufacturing industries?) 
So there must come to be better means for 
cooking — ^better stoves, better houses for 
the stoves, better cooking utensils, etc., 
which suggest at once better establish- 
ments for the manufacture of these things. 
This carries with it the mining of metals 
and their transportation, which means 
finally, the building of railroads, bridges, 
warehouses, and wholesale and retail 
stores, the extremest division of labor, and 
the transaction of business under the 
credit system. A like demand and in- 
crease in complexity would be found in 
tracing out the evolution of clothing or 
any of the fundamental needs of man. 
We have reached what may be termed the 
industrial sta^e — the fifth long step in 
civilization. 

It is perfectly evident to every one that 
when an advanced plane has been reached 
the older and lower are not entirely for- 
saken. When for example, agriculture had 
become thoroughly established as a hu- 
man pursuit, there were still many herds- 
men and shepherds. There were still 
many whose chief occupation was hunting 
and fishing. And in the industrial stage 
of to-day, we not only have not passed out 
of and beyond the earlier stages, but on 
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the other hand are even more dependent 
upon them than ever. The agricultural 
stage was an earlier stage than the so- 
called industrial, but it is not therefore a 
rudimentary stage, but serves and always 
must serve as the chief comer-stone of 
our industrial life. And so with trades 
and commerce. Here again agriculture is 
a chief comer-stone while the two co-op- 
erate in making the industrial life possi- 
ble. The industrial stage then is the high- 
est stage. only in this sense, that it is the 
earliest stage and is the fruitage of all the 
stages that have preceded it^ and not that 
it is higher in itself. 

So far I have tried to lay the foundation 
for some suggestions on the work in Na- 
ture Study. One of the dangers that 
threaten society to-day is that people for 
various reasons are becoming dissatisfied 
with country life and the vocations and 
opportunities open to them there. The re- 
sult is that they are flocking to the great 
industrial centers. This means on the one 
hand a great loss from the original pro- 
ductive forces, and on the other hand a 
congestion of the industrial centers, an 
abnormal competition, disappointment, 
idleness, dissipation and death. I believe 
that it is the duty of the school to culti- 
vate an interest in plants and animals, and 
so far as possible a love for them. I be- 
lieve that no small share of the time in the 
elementary schools in the country as well 
as in the city should be given to a study 
of the significance of plants and animals, 
of agriculture, in our lives, and thereby 
the most wholesome respect created for 
these vocations and those engaged in 
them. I do think that it is imperative that 
young men should have a chance to see 
that brains and training are needed for 
the highest success in agriculture as much 
as they are for the successful pursuit of 
any of the so-called learned professions, 



and I do not think that it is imperative 
that young women should have an oppor- 
tunity to see that it requires as much 
grace, skill, and training to preside over a 
well regulated home as it does to make a 
speech. This condition of affairs will 
never be brought about so long as teachers 
and parents keep before the children as 
the highest end in life the positions of 
honor, so-called. 

I know of no way whereby a wholesome 
attitude toward this so very vital problem 
can be created so well as by a systematic 
course in Nature Study which runs paral- 
lel to the five stages in the development of 
civilization, as given at the beginning of 
this paper. The most noteworthy attempt 
at this phase of correlation is that of Dr. 
0. W. Beyer with a quoted sketch of 
whose work I will close this paper. 

"It has often been noted in recent years 
that one of the best motives for the hu- 
man intellect in the approach to a study of 
nature lies in the relations which scientific 
thought bears and always has borne to hu- 
man institutions and human progress. The 
question of priority of rank among the 
various sciences in the grades is still an 
unsettled problem. Beyer's plan is to seek 
in the field of natural science those classes 
of material that from the standpoint of in- 
terest and thought-content lie closest to 
the child's native instincts and interests, 
and at the same time conform to the 
changing scenes of the historical move- 
ment. His work (Die Naturwissen- 
schaften in der Erziehungsschule) is most 
carefully thought out and deserves the 
close and careful analysis of all those in- 
terested in the problem of the place of 
natural sciences in the common schools. 
It is striking that Dr. Beyer has hit upon 
a principle of succession co-ordinate with 
the historical movement, that has long 
been accepted by the political economist 
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and which is based chiefly on man's suc- 
cessively developed relations to natural 
forces and resources, as the external phase 
of his cultural growth. 

These are the phases of human progress 
with which a more and more complete 
knowledge of nature^s laws and resources 
and their more and more perfect utilizer 
tion have stamped the history of mankind 
and the development of human institu- 
tions. How do they compare with the 
spiritual side of the movement? In real- 
ity the two coincide. We find the hunter 
epoch represented in Robinson Crusoe; 
the nomadic enoch in the history of the 
patriarchs; the agricultural epoch in the 
history of the kings and judges; the epoch 
of the first great division of labor, etc., 
in the German middle age, and that of 
metropolitan life and wholesale commerce 
and industry in the time following the 
latter down to the present 

This parallelism, applied to the curricu- 
lum, suggests not only a motive for the 
approach to the study of nature, but also 
the general character of the material in 
the various grades, making in the com- 
mon schools purely physical sciences in 
the main follow the biological, a principle 
generally conceded. The greatest value in 
the principle of Beyer lies in the fact that 
each stage is suggestive of the essential re- 
lation nature and her laws and resources 



bear to human growth. The hunter epoch 
suggests the contact with nature which at 
the outstart the child himself requires for 
the sake of sharper and more perfect sense 
perceptions; the nomadic, the ideas of the 
care, protection and use of animals as a 
motive for better understanding them; 
the agricultural epoch, the school garden 
as the practical application of plant 
knowledge; and, finally, the epochs of the 
industrial and trade development, the 
school workshop and the school labora- 
tory, wherein physical laws axe concretely 
demonstrated and applied. As a careful 
perusal of his work shows, Beyer by no 
means intends so to apply these stages 
that each grade would be restricted to but 
one sort of material, but rather to bring 
the realistic branches naturally into sym- 
pathetic touch with the humanistic move- 
ment. We may fairly concede to Beyer 
the application of a principle of co-ordina- 
tion of natural sciences with the human- 
istic movement, that neither requires su- 
perficial points of contact for concentra- 
tion, nor violates the law of development 
in the subject, but does maintain the only 
essential relation that the natural sciences 
bear to practical man, viz., their bearing 
upon the social and institutional develop- 
ment of mankind."^ 



* C. C. Van Liew \n First Tear Book of National Her- 
bart Society, p. 96. 



THE INDUCTIVE METHOD IN GRAMMAR. 

GEORGE W. NEET, PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY, N. I. NORMAL, VALPARAISO, IND. 



The inductive method, also called the 
"laboratory, or scientific" method, is a 
procedure in which the pupil is led to ob- 
serve, investigate, and think for himself. 
It is opposed to having the pupil take 
things on mere authority in all cases 
where he can investigate and do original 



thinking. It is diametrically opposed to 
what is called the text-book method in 
teaching. By the inductive method the 
pupil deals with the actual material of 
study rather than with what some one ha« 
said about it. In studying botany by the 
inductive method, the pupil deals with 
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plants; in studying zoology, with animals; 
in studying chemistry, with chemicals; in 
studying grammar, with sentences and 
parts of sentences. 

As the inductive method, it gets its 
name from the mental process of induc- 
tion, or inductive reasoning. This is the 
mind's process of going from the examina- 
tion of particular objects to some truth or 
truths common to all the objects of the 
class. It begins by studying particulars, 
and ends by reaching a judgment whose 
subject is an idea of a class and whose 
predicate is an idea of some truth asserted 
of the class. 

By way of illustration, five nouns have 
been examined, and each has been found 
to be a substantive word which names its 
object, and the mind reasons this way: 

These things are all nouns. 

These things are all substantive words 
which name their objects. 

Therefore, nouns are substantive words 
which name their objects. 

It is clear here that the mind starts by 
studying particular nouns, and from this 
study reaches a truth about the class, 
nouns. This truth is, that they are all 
substantive words which name their ob- 
jects. 

In all definition as a mental process, the 
mind employs the inductive method. That 
is to say, inductive reasoning is the mind's 
natural method of definition. For in- 
stance, the mind starts out to define the 
sentence, and studies sentences, one, two, 
three, four, five, and six, seeing that each 
of them is a language unit which S3rm- 
bolizes a thought. It then thinks the defi- 
nition — A sentence is a language unit 
which symbolizes a thought. But a study 
of this process will show that there are 
here to be found six processes of inductive 
reasoning. When the mind examines the 
first sentence it reasons thus: This is a 



sentence; this is a language unit which 
symbolizes a thought; therefore, the sen- 
tence (so far as seen) is a language unit 
which symbolizes a thought. This process 
is repeated with each particular, the mind 
becoming firmer in its belief all the time 
that it was right at first. These processes 
are each inductive reasoning pedominant- 
ly, though deduction is implied. 

It is evident that the mind's natural 
way of getting definitions is by the induc- 
tive method when it is at all possible to get 
the particular things to study. We may 
systematize this by saying the mind's 
natural way of getting definitions is by: 

1. Studying particulars of the class to 
be defined. 

2. Selecting out the common truths 
of these particulars. 

3. Synthesizing these common truths 
in the form of a thought. 

The one and only legitimate objection 
which can be urged against leading chil- 
dren to form their own definitions in this 
way from the study of particular cases is, 
that in some subjects the particulars can 
not be had for study. But this can not be 
urged in the study of grammar, for the 
particulars to be studied are sentences and 
parts of sentences. The material is om- 
nipresent. 

If the mind's natural way of getting 
definitions is a guide as to the method of 
teaching definitions, all definitions in 
grammar must be taught by the inductive 
method. That is to say, particular cases 
of the thing to be studied are placed be- 
fore the pupil, and he is led by questions 
to discover for himself the truths common 
to the particular cases, and is asked to 
state them as essential ideas. And as the 
last step in the r)rocess he is asked to syn- 
thesize these common truths in the form 
of a thought; that is, he is asked to define. 

For instance, suppose the definitions of 
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the noun and pronoun are to be taught, 
the children having previously learned the 
classes of words on the basis of what they 
express and thus understanding the sub- 
stantive word. They have also learned 
what it means to name any thing. The 
following is the procedure: 

1. That rose is very beautiful. 

2. The oriole builds a hanging nest 

3. One should cultivate a love for 
leauiy, 

4. John is an industrious loy, 

5. William was rewarded for his in- 
dustry, 

6. He is known to be honest. 

7. I gave it to him. 

What do the italicized words in the 
above sentences express? On the basis of 
what they express what kind of words are 
they? How do those in the first five sen- 
tences differ from those in six and seven. 
What part of speech are those in the first 
five sentences; those in six and seven? 
How does the noun diflfer from the pro- 
noun? Give the essential ideas of the 
noun; also, of the pronoun. Define the 
noim; also, the pronoun. 

These sentences, an.d questions and di- 
rections having been given a sufficient 
time beforehand for the students to study 
well, they are led to work out the follow- 
ing answers in the recitation: 

The italicized words express ideas of 
objects. 

They axe substantive words. 

Those in the first five name their ob- 
jects; while those in six and seven do not. 

Those in the first five are nouns; those 
in six and seven are pronouns. 

The noun names its object while the 
pronoun does not. 

The essential ideas of the noun are, (1) 
the noun is a substantive word; (2) it 
names its object. 

The essential ideas of the pronoun are, 



(1) the pronoun is a substantive word; (2) 
it does not name its object. 

The noun is a substantive word which 
names its object. 

The pronoun is a substantive word 
which does not name its object. 

Definition is usually taught in grammar 
by assigning as a lesson formal statements 
of definitions to be learned from a text- 
book and committed to memory. This way 
consists simply in memorizing what some 
one has worked out in the subject. It 
makes the learner dependent and helpless^ 
and gives him an undue respect for the 
text-book. He comes to think that the 
subject is found between the lids of the 
book. He gets an attitude of mind which 
causes him to accept it because the book 
says so. This way of learning definitions 
lacks inherent interest, is unnatural, and 
is often nothing more than the verbal 
memory of meaningless terms. It is al- 
i^ways liable to this abuse, and, in fact, it 
can scarcely be avoided. It cultivates 
memory, but it is the kind of memory 
which breaks down the ability to think 
logically. It produces the appearance of 
understanding without the reality. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says on this point: 
"To give the net product of inquiry, with- 
out the inquiry that leads to it, is found 
to be both enervating and inefficient. Gen- 
eral truths to be of due and permanent 
use, must be earned. 'Easy come, easy 
go,' is a saying as applicable to knowledge 
as to wealth. While rules (definitions), ly- 
ing isolated in the mind — ^not joined to 
its other contents as outgrowths from 
them — are continually forgotten, the 
principles which those rules express piece- 
meal, become, when once reached by the 
understanding, enduring possessions. 
While the rule-taught youth is at sea when 
beyond his rules, the youth instructed in 
principles solves a new case as readily as 
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an old one. Between a mind of rules and 
a mind of principles, there exists a differ- 
ence such as that between a confused heap 
of materials, and the same material organ- 
ized into a complete whole, with all its 
parts bound together/^ 

The advantages of the inductive method 
in grammar are many, among which are 
the following: (1) It is the natural way 
of learning grammar. (2) It makes stu- 
dents independent and self-helpful. (3) 



It gives students the habit of free inquiry 
and free investigation. (4) It establishes 
a critical attitude of mind. (5) It makes 
grammar a subject full of direct interest. 
(6) It makes grammar a. subject not ex- 
celled by any in giving excellent mental 
discipline in accurate observation, com- 
parison and contrast, abstraction, general- 
ization, reasoning, and the kind of mem- 
ory which does not break down the ability 
to think accurately. 



SPAIN AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 



SUPERINTENDENT IRWIN F. MATHER. EAST CHICAGO. IND. 



, The recent war with Spain has brought 
about a revival of interest in the history 
of that people, so far as it touches our 
own. Only a comparative few are awaue 
that Spain played a considerable part in 
our American Revolution and at the close 
of the struggle secured the peninsula of 
Florida which she had owned until the 
close of the French and Indian War. Her 
alliance with France in this struggle, 
known in Europe as the Seven Years' War, 
was unfortunate. The result was dis- 
astrous to both nations, and the haughty 
George III. compelled Spain to cede Flori- 
da to England. France, to compensate 
her ally for her loss, granted her, by 'the 
secret treaty of Fontainbleau, November 
3, 1762, New Orieans and all the French 
territory west of the Mississippi River. 
Spain promptly took possession of the re- 
gion and, after a stormy beginning, estab- 
lished her rule in Louisiana with New 
Orleans as the seat of government. 

Thus it came about at the opening of 
the War of the Revolution, that the entire 
Mississippi Valley was owned by England 
and Spain. 

In 1777 Unzaga, the Spanish Governor 
of this vast region, was succeeded by Don 



Bernardo de Galvez. Of all the governors 
sent by Spain to the new world Galvez 
was the most popular and probably the 
most capable. Appointed governor at the 
early age of 22 he was promoted to the 
position of Capain-General of Cuba in 
1783, and two years thereafter was ap- 
pointed Viceroy of Mexico. His death in 
1786 cut short a brilliant and glorious 
career free from the stain of oppression 
and cruelty which so often marked the 
rule of Spanish governors. 

Charles III., King of Spain, watched! 
the rising tide of discontent in the Ameri- 
can colonies with satisfaction. But he was 
perplexed as to which side he should take 
in the coming struggle. If he allied him- 
self to rich and powerful England he 
might be able to secure Florida as a re- 
ward for his services, but he was not espe- 
cially anxious to increase the power of 
England in the new world. 

If he aided the colonies to a successful 
issue, he was confident that he would ob- 
tain Florida and, should the colonies be 
exhausted at the close of the struggle, he 
might be able to possess himself of the 
entire valley as far northward as the Ohio 
River. Uncertain as to the side with 
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which he should cast in his lot, the wily 
Charles waited and plotted. In this diplo- 
matic game he was aided by his prime 
ministers Grimaldi and his successor, 
Florida Blanca. Under the guidance of 
these astute politicians, he sought an alli- 
ance first with England and then with 
America. England refused to make him 
any promise regarding the disposition of 
Florida. The king's agents then offered 
the aid of Spain to the colonies if in re- 
turn America would assist in recovering 
Gibralter, which England had taken in 
1704. The colonies declined to bind them- 
selves to such a course, and Spain waited 
in vain. 

At length, when the surrender of Bur- 
goyne's army had insured the success of 
the colonists, and Louis XVI. had ex- 
tended French aid and co-operation, Spain 
declared war upon England in May, 1779. 
This tardy suport was given barely two 
years before the surrender of Lord Com- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

But Charles' subjects in America had 
not so long withheld their offers of assist- 
ance. The Spanish at New Orleans and 
St. Ijouis were anxious to take part in the 
struggle, and, from the beginning, had 
secretly aided their American neighbors. 
It is doubtful if the campaign of Colonel 
George Rogers Clark would have been 
brought to a successful issue but for the 
magic of Spanish gold. When Colonel 
Clark was in great straits, and knew not 
which way to turn, Francois Vigo, a St. 
Louis merchant, loaned him $12,000 in 
gold, and accepted from him drafts for 
the amount upon an American patriot, in 
New Orleans, named Oliver Pollock. Pol- 
lock was a Pennsylvanian who had large 
business interests in Louisiana, and en- 
joyed the confidence of the governor and 
other prominent Spaniards in New Or- 
leans. On more than one occasion, at the 



request of Pollock, the Spanish treasure 
chest was opened and Spanish gold flowed 
northward to relieve want arid distress in 
the colonial army. 

When news of the Spanish declaration 
of war reached New Orleans it was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by citizen and 
soldier. Galvez prepared to march upon 
the British poets in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. At the head of 1,400 men he attacked 
Fort Bute, 115 miles north of New Or- 
leans, and captured it with all its men and 
stores. Two weeks thereafter, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1779, he captured the British 
stationed at Natchez. 

These important posts having b^en 
taken, Galvez turned his attention to the 
British forts on the Gulf. Reinforced by 
an army from Havana, in the spring of 
1780, he drove the British out of Mobile, 
and the following year captured Pensa- 
cola. In a brief space of time this bril- 
liant commander had driven the English 
out of the lower valley and taken Florida. 

In the upper Mississippi Valley the 
Spaniards had a garrison at St. Louis, but 
the commander was lacking in the bril- 
liant and soldierly qualities of Galvez. St. 
Louis, at this time, was a French village 
of 125 houses, surrounded by a strong 
stockade. It was the center of Spanish in- 
fluence and power in upper Louisiana. 

Sinclair, the British commander in the 
north, ignorant of Galvez's victories, re- 
solved to march upon St. Louis, capture 
the town and, in conjunction with the 
British in the south, attack New Orleans. 
At the head of a considerable force of 
British and Indians, he advanced upon St. 
Louis. But his Indians killed a few of 
the settlers upon the outskirts, and thus 
the alarm was given to the inhabitants, 
who placed the village in a condition to 
withstand a siege. 

Colonel Clark, whose Illinois scouts had 
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kept informed of the movements of Sin- 
clair, advanced to Cahokia, opposite St. 
Ijouis, on the east bank of the Mississippi. 
Here he waited, in readiness to assist the 
garrison, should aid be needed. But when 
the Indians learned that their approach 
had been discovered, being in dread of the 
rifles of Clao-k^s rangers, they retreated to 
Mackinac and the British were forced to 
retire. 

This failure of the British encouraged 
the Spaniards to emulate the example of 
their brethren in the South, but no Galvez 
was present to lead therein, and their at- 
tempts amount-ed to little more than raids. 

With the opening of the year 1781, Cap- 
tain Pierro led a force of soldiers and In- 
dians across the "Illinois country^' and at- 
tacked a British force at St. Joseph, near 
the present city of Niles, Michigan. The 
place was captured and with it a number 
of soldiers and military stores. The sol- 
diers returned to St. Louis well pleased 
with their work, but accomplished noth- 
ing more of any consequence. 

These movements of Spain in upper 
Louisiana were made the basis of demands 



for concessions of land north of the Ohio 
Eiver, but the claim was never seriously 
considered by the peace conference of 
1783. Blood is thicker than water, and, 
as the territory had to be given up, the 
British commissioners preferred to recog- 
nize the claims of the colonies based upon 
the conquest by Colonel George Rogers 
Clark. 

To Spain was given Florida and a strip 
of country extending westward to the Mis- 
sissippi River. Our country was thus 
bounded by Spanish territory on the west 
and on the south. Had Galvez remained 
in command at New Orleans probably all 
would have gone well, but under his suc- 
cessors there was constant friction be- 
tween the two governments. The hostil- 
ity of the southern Indian was traced to 
Spanish sources. The closing of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi to American ves- 
sels threatened the peace of Spain and 
the infant nation. But trouble was 
averted by the retrocession of Louisiana 
to France, by the secret treaty of St. Ilde- 
fonso, October 1, 1800. 



SCHOOL HYGIENE. 



W. H. FOREMAN, SUPERINTENDENT PETERSBURG SCHOOLS. 

SOME SCHOOL CONDITIONS WHICH AFFECT THE CHILD'S PHYSICAL NATURE. 



This includes the ordinary precautions 
in the organization and conduction of the 
school which aid in maintaining the 
child's normal healthy bodily condition, 
and in correcting in so far as possible his 
abnormal conditions, and which lessen 
the opportunities for the contraction of 
disease and the spread of epidemics. The 
conditions of school life should aid in 
gaining and maintaining health and not 
in destroying it; in building up sound 
bodies and constitutions and not in break- 



ing them down. Of what use is all the 
knowledge gained in the school if there is 
no health to enjoy it or strength to use it 
in the battle of life? The individuals in 
the system are worth more than the sys- 
tem. Lenity, svstera, organization, are es- 
sential, yet they should always be conso- 
nant to the best bodily conditions of the 
child. To secure health and physical vi- 
tality is economy, both commercially and 
intellectually, neither do disease and 
death add to man's happiness. 
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Location of Schoolhouse. — The school- 
house should be located on high and dry 
land, with good drainage and with no. wet 
or boggy land surrounding. Care should 
be taken to exclude dampness from be- 
neath. Damp Loil and air often bear ma- 
laria and other contagions, and often lead 
to colds, catarrhs, sore throats, and pul- 
monary troubles, which, in addition to 
being contagious, render the children 
more susceptible to other diseases. 

Ventilation. — Pure, fresh air at the 
proper temperature is essential to the best 
mental effort and for the preservation of 
health. Impure air produces sluggishness, 
dullness, inactivity and a greater suscepti- 
bility to disease, besides it holds organic 
impurities which often carry the germs of 
disease. 

The air is composed normally by vol- 
ume of about 80 per cent, of nitrogen, ^0 
per cent, of oxygen, and 4-100 per cent, 
of carbon dioxide, besides small quanti- 
ties of water and organic matter such as 
dust and. nonpathogenic germs, and other 
gases in minute and varying proportions. 
Impure air contains a less per cent, of 
oxygen and a greater per cent, of carbon 
dioxide, water vapor and organic matter, 
and is often impregnated with the germs 
of disease. It is generally accepted among 
sanitarians that 8-100 per cent, of carbon 
dioxide in the air indicates the greatest 
amount of organic impurities from res- 
piration and combustion consistent with 
the preservation of health. 

Air which is ordinarily breathed con- 
tains about 16 Der cent, of oxygen and 4 
per cent, of carbon dioxide, while the 
amount of nitrogen remains unchanged. 
Thus, in breathing, the air gains about as 
much carbon dioxide as it loses oxygen. 
In quiet breathing about 30 cu. in. of air 
are inhaled and exhaled at each respira- 
tion. The number of respirations per 



minute average 18, making 540 cu. in. of 
air inspired and expired per minute, or 
32,400 cu. in. per hour. Children average 
more than eighteen respirations per min- 
ute, but their air capacity is not so great^ 
thus making the product about the same 
as in adults (adults slightly greater). 

Pure air contains about 4-100 per cent, 
of carbon dioxide, or 4 parts in 10,000; 
8-100 per cent., or 8 parts in 10,000, is 
the highest per cent, of carbon dioxide 
consistent with health, thus requiring 
only 4-100 per cent, of carbon dioxide, or 
4 parts in 10,000 to vitiate the air. Ex- 
haled air contains about 4 per cent, of 
carbon dioxide, or 400 parts in 10,000,. 
thus requiring that 100 times as much 
fresh air be supplied as is used in breath- 
ing in order to dilute the air to 8-100 per 
cent, of carbon dioxide. If 32,400 cu. in. 
of air be breathed every hour, 100 times 
32,400 cu. in., or about 2,000 cu. ft. of 
fresh air must be supplied per hour, al- 
though the 2,000 cu. ft. of air contain* 
enough oxygen to last for two weeks. 

Since the air of a room can be changed 
only four or five times an hour vnthout 
perceptible drafts, not less than 400 cu. 
ft. of space should be allowed for each oc- 
cupant; thus a room 28x36x14 would ac- 
commodate about 3i5 pupils. 

Ventilation consists in continually re- 
placing the impure air of a rcfom with 
fresh air. This should be done without 
drafts or allowing cold air from without 
to strike the occupants, and at the same 
time furnish sufficient fresh air. This is 
done either naturally or artificially. Nat- 
ural ventilation is the result of the physi- 
cal principle that warm air is lighter than 
cold air, and that gases gradually diffuse. 
Many devices have been used to secure 
an even distribution of the incoming fresh 
air. If only a few persons are in a room,, 
cracks in the windows and doors will be 
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sufficient. On cold days, good ventilation 
can be secured by small openings, as the 
cold air will penetrate through every 
crack and crevice; on warm days large 
openings are necessary to effect the 
change. 

Schoolrooms, however, are usually so 
crowded as to require special ventilation. 
The simplest is to lower the upper win- 
dow sash, warm air will pass out above the 
upper sash, while the cooler fresh air will 
enter between the sashes, and will be 
given an upward direction toward the 
warmer air of the ceiling, where it will be- 
come warmed and gradually diffuse 
throughout the room. The hinged win- 
dows in churches accomplish the same re- 
sult, the warm air passing out above and 
the cold air entering below the window 
when turned. A better plan, where the 
room is heated by a common stove, is to 
allow the cooler fresh air to enter near 
the stove through a fresh air pipe, and to 
exit at the tops of windows, or better, 
through a register in the cWmney. 

Hot air registers both heat and ven- 
tilate a room if care be taken to admit 
plenty of fresh air to the pipes. The 
heated air should enter the room above 
the breathing point, and exit through reg- 
isters near the floor. 

Th« vitiated air of a room can usually 
be detected by the pungent odor of the 
carbon dioxide, or the repulsive odor of 
the organic exhalations. The old idea 
that carbon dioxide is poisonous is not 
now held. Its danger lies in its exclu- 
sion of oxygen. The presence of carbon 
dioxide can be tested chemically with 
lime water, Ca(OH);j. Take quick lime, 
CaO, and slake with warm- water; decant 
and filter; place the clear filtrate in a con- 
venient vessel, and with a small bellows 
force the lower air of the room into it. If 
excess of carbon dioxide be present, a 



milky white, insoluble precipitate of caK 
cium carbonate, CaCOg, will be formed. It 
is difficult to get this precipitate if the- 
air does not contain more than the nor- 
mal 4-100 per cent, of carbon dioxide. 

Heating. — The most unsatisfactory 
way of heatine a schoolroom is with an 
ordinary unprotected stove, permitting^ 
the fresh air to enter and exit at windows 
and doors. Those seated near the stove 
become too warm, perhaps sweaty, while- 
those seated away from the stove and by 
the windows become too cold, perhaps^ 
chilly; both are uncomfortable, and this 
materially interferes with their studying, 
to the best advantage. To the extent that 
the children are made uncomfortable and 
their powers of study impaired, to that 
extent is school money wasted. In addi- 
tion to the financial loss and the loss of 
mental energy, the children contract 
colds which leave conditions suitable for 
catarrhs, throat and bronchial troubles,, 
while their general physical vigor is re- 
duced, leaving them more susceptible to 
disease. 

A better method would be to surround 
the stove with a sheet iron or zinc jacket,, 
extending from the floor toward the ceil- 
ing, and to bring in between this and the 
stove a supply of fresh air from without 
through a fresh air pipe running under- 
neath the floor. This air becomes heated 
and, passing out over the top of the 
jacket, gives a plentiful supply of con- 
vected heat, together with good ventila- 
tion, the impure air being permitted to 
exit through a register in the heated flue. 
This method is practical, economical, and 
furnishes proper equalized heat and good 
ventilation. 

The recently invented "ventilating 
stove" is constructed on the above princi- 
ple, except that it has two jackets. The 
inner jacket extends from the floor to- 
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ward the ceiling, the outer is sealed at the 
tap to the inner, but does not reach to the 
floor. The fresh air is introduced next 
the st^ve within the inter jacket through 
a fresh air pipe. This air becomes heated 
and, passing out over the top of the 
jacket, gives a plentiful supply of con- 
vected heat, together with plenty of fresh 
air. The heat of the stove causes a nat- 
ural draft towards the stove, thus con- 
ducting the impure air of the room up be- 
tween the inner and outer jackets, pass- 
ing out through a pipe leading from the 
sealed top between the jackets to the flue. 
This plan furnishes a proper equalized 
amount of heat, together with perfect ven- 
tilation, and is practical and economical, 
the apparatus costing only twenty-five 
dollars. 

It is best to keep water on the stove in 
order to raise the relative humidity of the 
air, as air too dry produces rapid evapora- 
tion from the surface of the body and tis- 
sues, causing the skin and mucous sur- 
faces to become chilled, and leaving the 
tissues hard and dry. This condition may 
produce colds, catarrhs, etc., even with 
proper heating and ventilation. 

Where a large space is or a number of 
rooms are to be heated, the hot-air fur- 
nace is better and more economical. 
When this system is properly constructed 
it furnishes a proper equalized amount of 
heat and plenty of fresh air. Care should 
be taken that the air received from with- 
out is pure, that the warmed fresh air is 
introduced above the breathing point, 
that the exit registers are so arranged that 
the impure air may exit on the same side 
of the room and below the place of en- 
trance of the warmed fresh air, and that 
the air have the proper relative humidity, 
steam-heated air being best. 

Lighting. — Gradual yearly increase of 
eye affectations, together with nervous- 



ness, indigestion, loss of mental energy 
and like ills produced by reflex action 
from eye strain and eye conditions, makes 
the subject of schoolroom lighting of 
vital importance to the teacher. The win- 
dow area should be sufficient to admit 
plenty of light even on dark days, and it 
has been found that it should be not less 
than one-fifth of the floor space, otherwise 
the light will be deficient. The windows 
should extend from about the height of 
the pupiFs shoulders (when seated) to al- 
most the ceiling, and should have square 
tops in order to admit as much light as 
possible. The school building should not 
be situated in close proximity to other 
buildings or be surrounded by trees for 
the same reason. 

It has been found that cross lights pro- 
duce eye strain, and since most pupils are 
right-handed, the light should be admit- 
ted from the left side of the pupils, if nec- 
essary from the back. This will permit 
the light to fall directly upon the pupil's 
paper when writing, and will secure per- 
fect vision. When the light is admitted 
from the right or even from the back, the 
shadow cast bv the pen in writing inter- 
feres with vision, especially on dark days, 
and causes the pupil to lean forwards in 
order to obtain clear vision, thus bringing 
his eyes too close to the paper, and is very 
likely to develop into myopia. The light 
should not be admitted in front of the 
pupils, as the continuous light and glare 
is very trying and iniurious to the eyes. 

Each window should be provided with 
two curtains hung in the center, one to 
go up and one to go down, in order to 
shut out the direct rays of the sun, to 
regulate the amount and proper distribu- 
tion of the light, and to avoid the perni- 
cious effects of cross lights. It is better 
that light be admitted from the top than 
from the bottom of the windows. 
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Objects which have polished or glosey 
surfaces reflect the light rather than dif- 
fuse it. Highly reflected light is glaring 
and blinding while diffused light illum- 
ines objects in the vicinity and renders 
them visible. Blackboards should there- 
fore have a dead black surface, not glossy 
or polished, and should be on the sides 
of the room in which there are no win- 
dows, while the walls should be of a neu- 
tral tint or slightly blue or green, and 
ceilings should be white but not glossy. 
The plastering left in the rough and well 
white-washed is better (for light) than 
the fine glossy white coat or paint finish. 



Where it is necessary to have a large 
amount of blackboard space, it is well to 
be provided with light blinds to pull 
down over the boards on dark days in or- 
der to better diffuse the light. It has re- 
cently been developed that a black mark 
on a white background can be better seen 
than a white mark on a black back- 
ground. If this be true, it is probable 
that the blackboards may be displaced by 
"whiteboards^^ which will be more con- 
sistent with the proper lighting of the 
schoolroom. 

(To be continued.) 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



SUPERINTENDENT J. H TOMLfN. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 



The natural qualifications of the 
teaeher are as follows: 

a. Good common sense. 

b. Cheerfulness. 

c. Firmness. 

d. Sociability. 

e. Love and sympathy for the 

work and the children, 
g. Power of comparison, 
h. Aptness to teach, 
i. Patience, 
j. Industry, 
k. Will power. 

These points are so self-evident that 
they will require but little comment. 

Good common sense, which is only a 
phrase for good judgment, is always at a 
premium. Certainly no one has more use 
for it than the teacher. It is the peculiar 
province of common sense to solve new 
and unforeseen problems. Book sense, 
rules and theory are all good enough in 
their way, but often they do not meet the 



trouble. Many contingencies and difficult 
questions arise in the schoolroom which 
must be met and settled at once. They 
are governed by no rules or precedent, 
Sancho Panza virtue alone must cope 
with such difficulties. Common sense 
may and often does come to the rescue 
when all other expedients fail. This 
rather rare quality of mind is partly the 
gift of nature, and it comes partly 
through liberal experience with the world 
and thoughtful application and observa- 
tion. Experience is a costly teacher, but 
a very valuable one. To have come into 
contact with the workshop, the fields, the 
city, the school, the church, the business 
world, is the most vital part of the teach- 
er's equipment for his work. To have 
come into touch with the institutional life 
of the people is in itself a literal prepara- 
tion for the school work. 

There is something in the business of 
teaching that has a tendency to sour the 
disposition. It may be irritation of the 
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nerves. It may be indigestion. At any 
rate, old teachers often become morose 
and cross. The genial mood of earlier life 
often disappears. Sympathy and charity 
fail, and the teacher becomes rigid and 
exacting. To be agreeable and sweet tem- 
pered, to keep in touch with child life as 
age comes on, must be the outgrowth of 
much thoughtfulness and care, and the 
result of correct mental and bodily habits. 

The teacher ought to be gently firm 
and steady in his work and management. 
This course of action gives the teacher 
character and gains him the respect of his 
pupils. An undecided teacher is never 
sure of his ground. A wreck is probable 
at any moment. Only the firm hand and 
the steadfast purpose can be sure of safe 
landing. There can be no danger in such 
a course. It is safe from whatever stand- 
point it may be considered. When guided 
by right and discretion fimmess will not 
be abused. 

It pleased nature to create man a social 
being. This element of his nature de- 
mands that he live in society. He must 
therefore adapt himself to his surround- 
ings and his conditions. It is said that 
the man who desires to live alone is either 
much better or much worse than mankind 
in general. The child appreciates very 
highly both friendship and sociability. 
His nature demands these things and 
they should not be denied him. Well de- 
veloped social qualities of the teacher will 
do much toward establishing him with his 
patrons and pupils, and will give him 
great advantages in securing his desired 
ends and carrying out his plans. Let 
every teacher cultivate the social phase of 
school life. 

Love and sympathy are the most power- 
ful of aJl the social motives that operate 
in the schoolroom. The teacher should 
have the "head of a man with the heart 



of a child." Work must be congenial if 
it be done well. No one can enter heart- 
ily into a task that is repulsive. A living 
interest and belief in the child seem nec- 
essary to those who have charge of his ed- 
ucation. The teacher who would do his 
pupils the most good must be in hearty 
sympathy with them and find pleasure in 
his work. Sympathy is thought to be the 
teacher's greatest need. It is beyond 
doubt that the incentives of love and sjrm- 
pathy succeed when almost all other mo- 
tives and expedients fail. "After the 
great battle of Chickamauga was fought, 
an eighteen-year-old boy lay in the hospi- 
tal with both eyes shot out. For days he 
tossed about his couch in fever and deliri- 
um without any apparent chances of 
recovery. At length, his mother, hearing 
of her son^s misfortune, called at the hos- 
pital and asked to see him. She was re- 
fused admittance, as only trained nurses 
were permitted to administer to the sick. 
A second time she called and was refused. 
A third time she was refused; but, plead 
the mother, "I love my boy, and perhaps 
I can do him good." At length she was 
admitted on the promise that she might 
see her son but under no circumstances 
was she to speak to him. Eeaching the 
bedside of her son, she stroked his hair 
and bathed his fevered brow. Presently 
the light of reason returned, and he ex- 
claimed, TVfy God! that was my mother's 
touch;' and from that time his recovery 
was rapid." 

Power of comparison and aptness to 
teach, do much to facilitate the process of 
teaching. Growth in kiuwrledge consists 
largely in the seeing of likenesses and dif- 
ferences, in seeing unity in the midst of 
diversity, in discerning important rela- 
tions. That is to say, that learning is ac- 
complished by means of comparison. This 
process is at work in all educative opera- 
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tions. Consciously employed, it makes 
instruction pointed and clear. Some spe- 
cial aptitude for the work, natural fitness 
and adaptation play an important part in 
the success of any teacher. 

All growths except those of the mush- 
room and hot-bed are slow. All substan- 
tial growths require time. This is equally 
true of mental growth and developments. 
The processes of learning must have time. 
Quick results can not be expected. The 
nurturing and developing of the child 
mind must be accomplished by patient, 
diligent labor. Perseverence, industry. 



patience are substantial factors in the fi- 
nal results of the school. 

The management, government and 
even the instruction of the school require 
the constant exercise of the will. The car- 
rying out of plans, pushing the work, the 
determination to succeed, mean almost 
everything in a well organized school. The 
will is a sort of motive power, a guiding 
influence, a determining element. It 
clears the way and makes the conditions. 
Good order, good work, good conditions 
bow to its mandates. It is the teacher's 
greatest prerogative. 



THE READING LESSON AND LITERARY CULTURE. 



CLARENCE M. CASE, NOBLESVrLLE, IND. 



The way to learn to read with true ap- 
preciation is to read intelligently and 
often. Literary taste is a thing of intui- 
tion and not a matter of rules; a sensitive- 
ness to the forms and content of literary 
art. Like all esthetic feeling it must 
largely come by absorption through long 
familiarity with art creations. In order to 
appreciate good literature in a soulful 
way one needs to be immersed and thor- 
oughly soaked in such environment as 
early as possible. 

Too much time is Sometimes wasted in 
talking about the beauty in literature or 
making tedious dissections and exposi- 
tions while the children are impatient to 
be reading it. The treasures of the new 
reader are now being devoured by hungry 
minds too eager to await the slow doling 
out of the regular lessons. The so-called 
'T)ad" boy is often the very one who 
spends most time in thus covertly regal- 
ing himself. This shows how naturally 
children reject foirmal interpretation and 
simply desire to live between the lids of 
their readers. By this expression is 



meant their aptness for entering into and 
living over the scenes and experiences pre- 
sented; not with conscious effort to inter- 
pret or even appreciate, but in the same 
spirit of abandon that blesses every one of 
their elders when reading solely for his 
own pleasure and profit. 

Such interpretation as is attempted 
should be brief and as far as possible in- 
terrogatory. It should be regarded by the 
pupil as simply so much help toward en- 
tering more fully and vitally into the 
scenes and experiences portrayed. Refer- 
ence is here made to the thought side or 
content of literature. In viewing the se- 
lection upon its art side as an objective 
creation used as an instrument of expres- 
sion, many concrete things of beauty ap- 
pear. Among these are the values of 
words and expressions with regard to 
music, as in Tennyson's "Song of the 
Brook," Poe's "Bells," and Lanier's "Song 
of the Chattahoochee;" action, as seen in 
"The Destruction of Sennacherib" and 
^TToung Lochinvar," and the color tones 
of "Drifting." Such' exercises are attrac- 
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tive as lending the zest of discovery, and 
valuable because they give sensuous pleas- 
ure — ^which is a primary mission of all art 
— and lead to appreciation of literary ele- 
ments and forms as means of most vivid 
expression. Yet even these things are in 
large measure rather to be felt than mined 
after. Elucidation and not expansion is 
the teacher's task, and his best means are 
questioning and suggestion. Let him re- 
member that in presenting a piece of lit- 
erature he is ^^not that light," neither are 
his interpretations, *T)ut sent to bear vrit- 
ness of that light." Hide not the author's 
light under a bushel of comment and anal- 
ysis. Let the pupils come to the light 
itself. 

Children entering the upper grades 
have been made, to a considerable degree, 
familiar with the mechajiics of reading, 
both written and oral, and are ready for 
constant application. Twenty pieces ex- 
haustively talked about and threshed can 
hardly become a force in soul growth 
equal to forty read with reasonable care 
and several times re-read. Many of the 
pieces in the school readers may be most 
effectively read in less than a half hour. 
They may then well be left and read again 
a few weeks later. 

The Herbartian theory concerning the 
value of large and complete thought- 
wholes is especially applicable to reading. 
Each selection is, or should be, a literary 
unit — that is, a unit formed and finished 
in the elusive and indescribable heat of 
literary execution. Two things tend to 
destroy this wholeness and wholesomeness 
of the selection. They are lengthy, or 
simply frequent, intervals of explanation 
and comment; and the brea.king up of cer- 
tain pieces into separate lessons. As a gen- 
eral rule it may be said that a selection — 
especially a poem, or prose distinguished 
by the peculiar organic charm of pure lit- 



erature — ^should be read through at one 
reading. If difficult it may he re-read 
and brief explanations made by teacher 
and pupils, yet the force of the whole 
piece should impress the mind each time. 
Such comment as may be deemed helpful 
is perhaps better if largely left till the 
conclusion of the reading. 

In the higher grades at least it may be 
questioned if a piece of literature can be 
found too subtle on the art side, provided 
pupils can handle the words and construc- 
tions. A fine literary gem is an elevating 
companion in somewhat the same way as 
is a noble man. The child may not ade- 
quately appreciate either, consciously, but 
he can no more remain entirely unrespon- 
sive to such beneficent influence than the 
flower to the warm sun, although the re- 
snonse may be entirely involuntary and in- 
stinctive The works of the masters of 
literature, as of all art, are like the hills 
that environ us. They are mighty, though 
silent and often unrecognized, forces in 
determining character and mental tone. 
Neither must they be laboriously analyzed 
or even understood in order to be helpful 
companions. Therefore children should 
constantly read the best of literature. 

Many of us are what we are, and every- 
thing we experience or observe bears a cer- 
tain peculiar coloring all because the fam- 
ily library in childhood held certain 
books; and it might be interesting to com- 
pare the local color in the mind early fed 
on juvenile books with that of the one that 
enjoyed the more mature companionship 
of Bayard Taylor. The colonial period of 
American history has always possessed an 
indescribable charm because each new 
fact must be baptized in the romantic 
glow of a sketch in Barnes' History, on 
"Eural Life in New England a Hundred 
Years Ago," surreptitiously stored away in 
memory while the teacher laboriously dis- 
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cussed some topic clothed in less attrac- 
tive literary form. 

A gentleman informed the writer that 
he read time and again a certain passage 
from one of Webster's speeches, wonder- 
ing always what a certain expression 
meant, yet with heart stirred, no doubt by 
the martial rh}i:hm of the great orator's 
fervent rhetoric. The meaning became 
clear in later life, but no new revelation 
can ever lessen the worth of that early 
childish appreciation. 

It is not required that the child under- 
stand all that he reads, but he should feel 
the magic touch of the author as he 
"senses'' the entire selection in his own 



way. Therefore the reader should contain 
a wealth of entire compositions, or such 
extracts as present artistic unity in them- 
selves. Where the reader is scant and 
suitable supplementary work unobtaina- 
ble, let the piece be read and re-read at in- 
tervals, each time more understandingly. 
Let it be approached in different moods 
and ways; its people regarded as old and 
dear friends, and treated so; its events 
treasured almost as personal experiences; 
and the reading of it made in the end an 
unconscious effort to express that portion 
of the reader's inmost life around which 
its scenes lie crvstallized. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOIVI 



STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. 

CORRELATED WITH THE HISTORY IN THE FIFTH 
GRADE. 

LYDIA R. BLAICH. 

To-day we sail in a Saxon keel over the 
"swan road" to England; and while here, 
let us listen not to a stor}' of gods, but 
of men. Every English lad delights in 
telling stories of King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, and all the 
boys of other lands find no less pleasure 
in listening to them. 

Do you remember how Wulf and his 
companions helped King Vortigern of 
England drive out the wild Picts of the 
Xorth, and how, for pay, they founded a 
stronghold on British soil, encompassed 
a rocky hill with a bull's hide strip and 
built Thong castle on it? 

Some time after the Saxons had gotten 
quite a foothold in England, they heard 
of Arthur, a prince of Wales, who did not 



fully approve of the Sa^on inroads and so 
often met them in battle. He gained 
twelve victories over the Saxons. 

Arthur was so great a hero and so much 
loved that many beautiful but improbable 
stories were made in his honor. It is diffi- 
cult now to vouch for the truth of some 
of these tales, but the poets sing them as 
if they all really happened. Wise men 
say that certainly a noble Welsh prince 
named Arthur performed vaih his com- 
panions many wonderful deeds in Eng- 
land. 

Xoble Arthur enjoyed the companion- 
ship of great, brave men; therefore, he 
called to his court the best nobles of the 
land, who became his Knights of the 
Eound Table. They bound themselves 
by oath to risk their lives for each other 
in times of peril, fearlessly to attempt the 
most dangerous adventures alone, to take 
up arms against the enemy at the first 
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call, and never to retire from battle till 
they had defeated the enemy, unless 
night overtook them. 

You will be interested in hearing how 
Arthur became king. At the death of his 
fathei^ the people assembled to choose a 
successor. They asked Providence for 
some sign by which they would be able 
to select the right man. After the service 
was ended, a wonderful stone, with a 
sword securely fixed in it, appeared be- 
fore the church door. 




The people offered their thanks to God 
for the signal and the bishop proposed 
that he who could pull out the sword 
should be crowned sovereign. All the 
knights tried in vain. This took place on 
Christmas eve, and every day some one 
or more made the attempt; but Candle- 
mas (February 2d) came and went, and 
Easter was passed without a success. 
Finally, one day the best knights of all 
the kingdom assembled for a grand tour- 
nament to display their bravery. Arthur 



being sent home to get a sword for his 
brother, passed the stone and drew out 
the sword with the greatest ease. To 
prove that he really did it, the sword was 
replaced in the stone and in the presence 
of all the people he again extracted it. 
Many jealous kings and dukes rebelled 
against him, but Arthur had a magician 
friend named Merlin who helped him by 
enchantments to conquer them all. 

Then followed his victorious conflicts 
with the Saxons. After his last Saxon 
conquest Arthur gave battle to the Picts 
and routed them. He restored many of 
the Christian churches which had been 
robbed and demolished by the pagan 
enemies. 

He invited famous people of all nations 
to his court where he introduced such po- 
liteness that countries far and near heard 
of it and attempted to foUow his example. 

Next, the king made plans to subdue 
neighboring nations, taking Norway 
first; and after nine years of warfare he 
conquered all Gaul, now called France. 
Wherever Arthur went he performed 
good deeds. While in Gaul, the people 
told him about a giant who dwelt in a 
cave on the neighboring Mt. St. Michael, 
and who devoured the people of the sur- 
rounding country. The king rode with 
two companion knights to the base of the 
mountain where he bade them stop while 
he went to the top. There he found the 
giant gnawing the bones of a man, while 
three girls were lying near, to be de- 
voured next. Arthur addressed him, say- 
ing, "Why do you these wicked things? 
This day you shall die by my hand;" 
whereupon a great struggle ensued, some- 
times one being victorious and again the 
other. By and by they rolled down the 
hill to the place where the two knights 
were waiting. With their assistance the 
giant was killed. When the people 
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tlianked Arthur, he replied, "Give your 
thanks to God, and divide the giant^s 
treasures among yourselves." Shortly 
after this, the king built a church on that 
hill in honor of St. Michael. 

Arthur treated his knights with great 
kindness. To all the poor ones he gave 
lands, "and charged them all never to do 
outrage or murder; never to commit trea- 
son; also by no means to be cruel, but to 
give mercy unto him that asked mercy; 
always to do ladies and gentlewomen 
service; never to take battle in a wrongful 
quarrel, for no law, nor for any world's 
•goods." 

Many tales are told of how the knights 
rode about the country, meeting strangers 
And robbers, with whom they jousted or 
fought, either to test their own strength 
and courage or to rid the land of evil- 
minded persons. 

One day as Arthur and his prophet 
friend. Merlin, were riding along, they 
came to a pass, where they met a strange 
knight on horseback, who caused the two 
to halt, saying, "No knight may ride this 
way unless he joust with me; such is the 
•custom of the pass." "I will mend that 
•custom," replied the king; whereupon the 
two ran towards each other with such 
vigor that they shivered each other's 
spears. Then they fought valiantly with 
their swords, striking many hard blows, 
until the king's sword was broken in two. 
Finally, Arthur was thrown to the ground 
under his adversary's foot, who said, 
^'You are now in my power; yield or die." 
Brave Arthur replied, "Death is welcome 
when it comes; but I will not yield." 
Then Arthur would have received the 
death stroke had not Merlin cast an en- 
chantment over the stranger so that he 
fell to the earth in a sleep. 

The king and Merlin went to a hermit 
near bv who was well versed in the heal- 



ing qualities of herbs; and in three days 
Arthur had recovered from his wounds. 
They left the doctor and rode on. "I 
have no sword," said the sovereign. "Do 
not worry," replied Merlin, "we shall soon 
find one for you." After a short time, 
they reached a fair, broad lake from 
which an arm dressed in while silk ex- 
tended, holding up a sword. "There is 
a sword," said the prophet. "It belongs 
to the Lady of the Lake; and if she will, 
you may take it; and if not, it is not in 
your power to take it." 

Arthur entered a boat, and when he 
reached the Lady of the Lake, he took 
the sword, and the arm disappeared. He 
was much pleased with the sword. He 
told his adventures to his knights at 
home. They marveled at his bravery in 
thus risking his life; but they all said it 
was a fine thing to serve a chief who un- 
dertook daring deeds as other poor 
knights did. 



PICTURE STUDY. 

MRS. E. B. OLCOTT. 



"The languid air is laden with the odor 

of the roses. 
The burly bees are busy with the tassels 

of the corn." 

Yes, "June has come with her roses," 
and vacation has come to most of the 
readers of the Journal. The routine work 
has ceased for a time, but in one sense, 
school never closes. In the sweet sunny 
weather true teachers, like the bees, are 
busy gathering and storing supplies for 
the winter. 

One form of honey that may well be 
gathered at this season is an increased 
knowledge of pictures, that sort of know- 
ledge which may be used to sweeten the 
daily fare of both teacher and pupil. 
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Making the acquaintance of the world's 
great artists through copies of their mas- 
terpieces should be a task so pleasant that 
it virtually ceases to be a task and be- 
comes a recreation. Picture study then 
should be counted a vacation privilege. 
Thrice blessed vacation, bringing time to 
rest — *"to sun me and do nothing'' — time 
to read delightful books, and time to study 
inspiring pictures. 

Let me, at the outset, say frankly that 
I wish to reach those teachers especially 
who have given little thought to pictures. 
So, gentle reader, if you have not a picture 
in your schoolroom, if you would need less 
than the fingers of one hand to number 
the great artists you know, if you can not 
recall the name of a single famous pic- 
ture, if you can not remember seeing a 
copy, however, unpretentious, of such 
pictures as "The iSisti'iC Madonna," Hoff- 
mann's "Christ and the Doctors," or Mil- 
let's "Angelus," then, I pray you, do not 
turn the leaves of the Journal to some 
other article, but lend me your eyes, for 
it is your thought I wish to reach. 

Why should anybody study pictures ? 
To more fully enjoy them; to open an- 
other avenue through which happiness 
may be pursued — and overtaken! 

"How to Enjoy Pictures" is the attrac- 
tive title of a book recently issued by 
Prang Educational Company. Its pages 
fulfill the promise implied in its name. 

From its many practical thoughts, I 
(juote the following: "Through studying 
reproductions of artists' paintings, we 
come into touch not merely with the re- 
flected images of real things such as we 
see in the world about us, but with the 
thoughts and feelings, the joys, hopes and 
aspirations of some of the great men who 
have looked at the world and lived in it. 
If we can learn to look with their clearer 
eyes and to see the beauty which de- 



lighted their more appreciative souls, our 
own world becomes larger and lovelier 
through that experience. * * * What is 
heartily to be desired is that we shall all 
learn a larger measure of appreciation. 
We should study great pictures as we 
study great books, not for the purpose of 
being able to pass learned criticisms upon 
them, but for the purpose of appropriat- 
ing and enjoying our share of whatever 
they have to give us. * * * 

"The knowledge of great pictures 
which can be obtained from reproduc- 
tions of reproductions is necessarily su- 
perficial in a certain sense, but it by no 
means follows that such knowledge is not 
worth having. In the first place, a work 
of art which is really great, in any im- 
mortal sense, will bear a great deal of di- 
lution at the hands of process reproducers 

and still have tonic qualities left in it. 
* * * 

"And, in the second place, ^a little 
learning' is not a dangerous thing unless 
its possessor mistakes it or tries to pass it 
off for great learning. * * * One is often 
reduced to a choice between a slight 
knowledge and none at all; and, in the 
case of picture study, where a very little 
increase of sympathetic undertsanding 
enlarges so much our resources of happy 
imagination, there can be no question 
that a little is better than nothing. In 
fact, the study of pictures probably con- 
stitutes for those who really care for it a 
resource of rest, delight, and inspiration 
second to none within reach of ever}'day 
people. Xature, books, music, all have 
charms to make us forget weariness and 
worries. * * * It seems less common for 
people to appropriate great pictures to 
themselves. * * * One of America's 
greatest artists, William Morris Hunt, 
used to urge his studio pupils to study the 
best pictures over and over again: * * * 
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*You must set yourself ahead by studying 
fine things. * * * Vwq told you over and 
over again whose works to draw — Michael 
Angelo, Baphael, Albert Durer, Hans 
Holbien. Get hold of something of theirs. 
Hang it up in your room, trace it, copy it, 
draw it from memory over and over, until 
you own it as you own "Casabianca" and 
"Mary Had a Little Lamb." 

"Most of us could not carry out this ad- 
vice in detail, so far as copying is con- 
cerned; still, there is here a hint for us 
all. Suppose we have pored over the 
photograph of some masterpiece till we 
know it literally by heart and can see it 
complete with our eyes shut, should we 
not be passing rich? And it can be done. 
Anybody who cares to do it can gradually 
accumulate a little picture gallery of this 
sort all in his own head, quite independ- 
ent of circumstances of time, and place, 
and money." 

I have quoted this at length to re-en- 
force my position -that teachers should 
study pictures, both for the purpose of 
making their own world "larger and love- 
lier than that experience," and of fitting 
themselves to enlarge and beautify the 
pupils' world. 

Where shall you get pictures to study, 
do you ask? They are being insistently 
offered to you on every hand. Cople/s 
Prints, the Perry Pictures, Brown's Pic- 
tures, and others are offered for from less 
than a penny apiece upward. Soule's 
Photograph Co., Boston, will sell un- 
mounted photographs. All are widely ad- 
vertised and have stood the test of tune. 

The Educational Publishing Co. issues 
the great artist series, which sell for ten 
cents apiece, and each contains half-tone 
engravings of the masterpieces of a great 
artist with interesting sketch of his life. 
Other publishing houses offer similar 
;series, illustrated and inexpensive. 



There is good material in abundance, 
so why not begin at once "to accumulate 
a little picture gallery" all in your o\ni 
head ! 



LETTER SCALES 

ERVEST B. KENT, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

This piece of work, made by the chil- 
dren of the sixth and seventh grades, has 
proved exceptionally interesting and val- 
uable in a variety of ways. It is a project 
which all the children consider thor- 
oughly worth making. Constructively it 
has the advantage of requiring a variety 
of materials, and it requires a careful ad- 
justment of the parts to each other. Fur- 
ther, the child can hardly make it without 
working out for himself the law of the 
lever, nor without getting a good under- 
standing of the various commercial meth- 
ods of determining weight. 

While the following outline presents it 
as a class exercise to be made in the reg- 
ular school room from 5-32 inch basswood 
with knife and tack hammer for tools, it 
may prove useful to teachers who have 
not the means of taking it up in that way, 
as any pupil mechanically inclined would 
enjoy taldng the directions and working 
them out for himself. 

Introduce by showing the model, 
weighing two or three objects with it, ex- 
plaining briefly the use of the different 
parts. 

Working Drawing. 1. Side view: Han- 
dle, dotted lines, chamfers, beam. 2. End 
view: Handle, layer of paper, beam. (The 
drawing should not be as complete as the 
one above, but should simply tell the 
facts needed in the whittling and putting 
together of handle and beam. 

Whittling. 1. Handle: Make two 
pieces each f in. by 2^ in., and one piece 
f in. by IJ in. Fasten them together 
with four brads as shown in the draw- 
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ing, separating them with five thicknesses 
of paper ("a" in drawing), and taking 
care that the grain of the different pieces 
does not slant in opposite directions. Re- 
duce the handle to f in. in width by 
whittling the three pieces a^ one. Mark 
the chamfers \ in. wide ("b" in drawing), 
gauging them with pencil point resting 
against thumb-nail. Whittle chamfers 
carefully, beginning at the ends, which 
slant forty-five degrees. 2. Beam: Draw 
oblong § in. by 8 in. Draw enlargement 
at end, as in drawing. Whittle from this 
end. Make small notches for thread at 
"c." Wind thread on tightly. 



Take rulers. Lay forefinger on desk. 
Eest middle point of ruler on this finger. 
(It balances.) Reminds you of which 
kind of scale? The support is called the 
fulcrum. 

Place a one-inch cube on the ruler with 
its center just one inch from the fulcrum. 
Restore balance by means of a second 
cube. Where did you have to place it? 
(Try other distances.) 

Now place two of the cube-weights 
with centers one inch from fulcrum. Try 
to restore balance with one more cube. 
Where did you place it? If you all had 
made the experiment with the proper care 
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Now in order to put these together 
properly we must make a little study of 
scale principles. What different kinds of 
scales do you know of? Three main 
classes of scales: 

1. Spring scales. 

2. Balances. (Used at drug store; ac- 
curate.) 

3. Sliding weight scales. (Used at 
groceries, etc; more convenient for weigh- 
ing large quantities. Why?) 

To which class do ours belong? We 
must now find some way of determining 
the proper length for the spaces on the 
beam. 



your answers would agree. Always be sure 
that your ruler balances before you put 
on the weights. Try with three weight* 
and then vary the distances from fulcrum 
until they begin to grasp the law. 

Continue the study with the following 
bit of apparatus, which a careful pupil 
can prepare in advance: Take a foot- 
rule, make small holes at all the inch and 
half-inch points, suspend at center with a 
string. (It must balance.) Make sand- 
bags weighing one, two, three and four 
ounces, respectively, with pin-hooks to fit 
the holes in ruler. Place weights on ruler 
at various distances, letting children re- 
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store balance with the ane-ounce weight. 
Evolve statement that the distance of sec- 
ond weight from fulcrum must be as 
many times greater as the weight itself 
is times smaller. 

Now let us see if we can use this knowl- 
edge in weighing unknown quantities. 
(Sketch a scale beam on the board, divid- 
ing it into spaces of about two inches 
each. Indicate the fulcrum at the cen- 
ter.) Suppose we have a package of 
sugar, weight unknown, and hang it here 
on the beam, one space from the fulcrum, 
and we have this sliding weight, weighing 
just a pound. Can you find out the weight 
of the sugar? (By balancing sugar with 
pound weight?) Well, suppose it bal- 
anced here at the end of the fourth space, 
would you then know how heavy it was? 
Or suppose it balances here in the middle 
of the sixth space? Suppose I slide my 
pound weight to the very end of the 
beam, and the package still lifts it up; 
what could I do? (Move the package 
closer to the fulcrum and then balance it 
with the one-pound weight.) How much 
does the package weigh this time? These 
problems may be made as difficult as de- 
sired, furnishing^ an excellent means for 
oral drill in fractions, and one of the best 
possible illustrations of th« "inverse 
ratio" for those who may be ready for 
that. 

Take model again. In these scales we 
are making the fulcrum is where? The 
package hangs here, one-half inch from 
it. How heavy is our sliding weight? 
What amount of weight will each 
half -inch on the beam represent? Take 
beam; measure f in. from end to point 
where package is to hang; measure very 
carefully ^ in. further for point of sup- 
port. At these two points, ^ in. apart, 
taake two 1-16 in. holes with awl. On ' 
^ne edge of beam make a small notch 



1^ in. from same end. Mark this "0." 
Beginning from this zero point lay oiff the 
rest of the beam into half-inch spaces and 
notch in the same way. Slip fulcrum nail 
into its hole. Bend wire letter-holder ("e" 
in drawing) and insert into its hole. It 
is made from a piece of No. 16 wire, 6J 
in. long. 

Bags for Weights. — This sewing lesson 
should be a pleasant and valuable change. 
Let the children bring needles, thread ' 
and cloth — something colored preferably, 
and firmly woven. They should be 3 in. 
deep and 1 J in. wide, inside measurement, 
if they are to be filled with sand, and about 
.1^ in. by 1 in. if shot is used. One of the 
two must be weighed to exactly one ounce 
at the drug store. Tie up its mouth 
firmly and hang over beam by means of 
a loop. Fasten other bag, open, at ex- 
treme end of beam. Put in sand or shot 
until beam just balances with the 1 oz. 
weight at the zero mark. Then close sec- 
ond bag carefully and the scales are ready 
for use. 



THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. IVl- 

ABSORPTION. 

CHARLES b. NASON, PH. D.. PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, 
TRI-STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 

We have seen the process of digestion 
to be, generally speaking, the solution of 
the food. The taking of this difisolved 
food into the blood is called absorption. 
Although it is not what is eaten but what 
is digested that is of consequence to the 
animal body, and the stomachs of starved 
rabbits have been found to contain con- 
siderable quantities of food; yet one's, 
power of chemical digestion may be never 
so good but that if proper absorption does; 
not take place starvation is the result. 

To facilitate the comprehension of this^ 
process 6ji experiment illustrating oemo- 
tic action through an animal membrane.- 
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will be useful. Tie a piece of bladder over 
the large end of a lamp chimney and sus- 
pend the chimney, large end down, in a 
basin of water. Now, partially fill the 
chimney with a strong brine and carefully 
mark the height of the salt water on the 
glass. The apparatus is allowed to stand 
a few minutes, when it is discovered that 
the water has risen in the chimney and 
it is found that the water in the basin 
is salty to the taste. This shows that there 
has been an interchange between the con- 
tents of the two vessels through the mem- 
brane separating them. Crystalline sub- 
stances have this ability to pass through 
such a membrane, but non-crystalline sub- 
stances must first be dissolved before they 
are enabled to get through animal tissues. 

But this ifl not the whole story of ab- 
sorption. It is due both to a physical 
process and to the activity of the living 
cells which line the digestive tract. It 
may take place anywhere along the tube, 
and water and the soluble salts may even 
be partially taken up in their passage 
down the oesophagus, while a consider- 
able part of the proteid food substances 
filters through the walls of the stomach; 
but absorption is chiefly the function of 
the intestines and, especially, of the small 
intestine. 

The greater power of infiltration pos- 
sessed by the intestine is due to its in- 
creased area and also to the different 
structure of its walls. If the small in- 
testine were split open and laid out flat, 
it would cover a little more than half a 
square yard, but its area is greatly in- 
creased by the deep folds which run 
transversely around the tube (the valvu- 
lar conniventes), and by the little hair- 
like processes, or villi, which are every- 
where present. There are }>etween four 
and five million of these villi covering the 
folds and giving to the interior of the in- 



testine the appearance of velvet. Just as 
a plaited skirt requires a greater amount 
of cloth than a plain skirt, so these folds 
and processes require a larger amount of 
tissue to cover them, in fact, nearly 
twelve yards. Over this large area is 
spread a thin layer of the food to be ab- 
sorbed. 

Let us now glance at the structure of 
villi, since they are the immediate agents 
in absorption. For simplicity, let us im- 
agine a glove finger made of very thin kid 
and within it a white core which is cov- 
ered over with a net-work of minute 
veins and arteries. The white center is 
the termination of a lymphatic and is 
called a lacteal because it takes up from 
the chyle the milk-white emulsion of fats, 
while the water, salts, grape sugar and 
proteids go directly into the blood-vessels. 

Crystalline substances, emulsified fats, 
and the kind of soap manufactured by the 
bile and pancreatic juice are easily diffu- 
sible through an animal membrane, but 
non-crystalline substances, outside the 
body, do not ^o through a membrane. 
Accordingly the process of getting the 
food into the blood is largely due to the 
selective activity of the living cells of the 
villi. Moreover, we have seen that cane 
sugar which easily passes through a dead 
membraae has first to be changed into 
grape sugar before it can be taken into 
the body. Thus the villi choose what 
they will take and what they will leave 
behind. That this is an important func- 
tion goes without saying since the intes- 
tine can thus prevent many deleterious 
substances from entering the lymphatics, 
whose contents ultimately find their way 
through the thoracic duct into the heart. 

The nu-tritive matter first forms lymph 
and then the lymph is transformed into 
blood. Except in the lacteals, the lymph 
is a clear fiuid containing numerous little 
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living bodies identical with the white 
blood-corpuscles and the specks of trans- 
lucent matter we see in the saliva. It is 
considerable in amount, nearly six quarts 
being poured into the blood through the 
thoracic duct in the couri-e of a day. We 
are usually not so familiar with the 
lymph as we are with the blood, but it 
can be "experienced" if you hang your 
arm down for a long time until it becomes 
swollen and heavy. This is partly due to 
the hindrance of the circulation of the 
blood in the small capillaries, but much 
more to the accumulation of lymph in the 
lymph spaces. It is the lymph, again, 
which gives the plump, rounded figure 
to healthy young people, and the effect of 
its loss is seen in the wrinkled, shrunken 
hands of old persons. In the disease 
•called dropsy there is an accumulation of 
a weak lymph in the lymph spaces. 

In this series of papers no attempt has 
been made to give an exhaustive account 
of digestion, but rather to bring into 
prominence the interesting details which 
are not to be found in the elementary 
text-books. The difficult science of phy- 
siology may be greatly enlivened by the 
abundant use of figurative language, as, 
for example, in comparing the digestive 
apparatus to an engine which consumes 
•coal, water and air, and throws off ashes 
and gases, while it makes a return in heat 
and power. But as figures of speech are 
proverbially defective, we have to correct 
this by explaining that the digestive ap- 
paratus of the body has the power of re- 
pairing itself; indeed, it is both engine and 
engineer. 

In order to obtain the best results from 
injstruction in nhysiology, it is well to ob- 
serve that, before classes of children, it is 
-especially necessar}' to avoid those experi- 
ments which require involved thinking 



and complicated apparatus. For this 
reason, in the experiments on salivary di- 
gestion, I have not used Fehling's sugar 
test, which is much more complicated, 
but, on the other hand, more striking in 
its results. Moreover, Fehling's test is 
more expensive than the* one I have 
adopted, although it is not to be dis- 
pensed with in accurate laboratory work. 
A piece of apparatus set up from bottles, 
chimneys and basins found around the 
house is to be preferred to the more ele- 
gant and compact apparatus furnished by 
the makers, not because of its greater 
cheapness, but l>ecause the mind of the 
pupil is not distracted from the physio- 
logical question by unfamiliar and com- 
plicated machinery. 

A final word of caution: The function 
of experiment in the elementary grades 
is not to discover facts but, rather, as 
concrete illustrations, it is to impress and 
vivify facts. For this reason many exper- 
iments are not necessary, even if it were 
possible to make them. Then, again, with 
a large amount of experimentation, there 
is a danger that the pupils will under- 
value what can not readily be shown to 
them, and with the teacher, also, a great 
deal has to be taken on faith, as, for ex- 
ample, the functions of the thymus, the 
thyroid, and the spleen. A great deal 
concerning the process of digestion is still 
comparatively unknown and we can only 
make the general drift of the process 
plain to ourselves and to the pupils. 



THE USE OF SOLITUDE. 

We acquire most ranidly in society; we 
ri]>en best in solitude. We receive new 
ideas, devise new plans, welcome new im- 
pul.'=t>s, most readily when under the in- 
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these and render them effective in our 
lives in the quiet meditation of the still 
quiet hour. For one thing we must learn 
to depend more on internal conditions 
than on external for our helpful pleasure. 
So many persons are almost wholly de- 
pendent upon* outward excitements and 
amusements for their pleasure. With 
some there must be a perpetual round of 
gaiety. Life is a constant study of ex- 
pedients by which they hope to enjoy 
themselves. They live upon stimulants. 
The result upon the mind is analogous 
that which follows the use of stimulants 
upon the body. Take away the stimulus 
of perpetual excitemjent, or let the mind 
grow unsusceptible to its charm and the 
reaction inevitably comes. In such a case 
these persons become most helplessly mis- 
erable. They have livfed a life of intellec- 
tual intoxication, and they suffer all the 
miseries of an abnormal mental appetite. 
When a person becomes dependent upon 
external excitements, he is likely to be 
wretched when left to himself. The only 
help for this is in learning to find 
one's enjoyment in a different range of 
pleasures. We can never save ourselves 
from this result if we do not care for 
thought as well as for things. The poet 
does not find the solitary hour a burden. 
In it he moulds his finest conceptions and 
strikes the cord in which the harmonies 
of his thoughts best meet and blend. In 
such times there runs through the mind 
of the musician melodies more sweet than 
have yet been set to music. This capacity 
for the higher range of pleasures must be 
developed. It will not spring up spon- 
taneously without either attention or ef- 
fort. Neither will it ripen into fruitage 
in a day or a year. 

We do not form a fixed preference by 
one act of choice, but by many acts, and 



fluence of other minds; but we mature all 
by frequent and repeated exertion of our 
energies in one direction and toward one 
end. We shall never find ourselves in 
possession of intellectual and moral riches 
simply by willing to have them or by 
wishing for them, but only by accumulat- 
ing them by patient effort. How, then, 
can we develop these desires for such 
pleasures and secure them? By interest- 
ing ourselves in ideas; acquiring elevating 
and helpful thoughts from others; by giv- 
ing the mind something noble upon 
which to dwell; by keeping good company 
in men and books; by enriching the fancy 
with noble images; by cultivating an ap- 
preciation for the beauty which surrounds 
us each day we live. The capacity for en- 
joyment is determined chiefly by character. 
Enjoyment can not be imported into a man 
from without. He must have conditions 
fulfilled within him in culture of mind 
and heart, in the exercise of the finer feel- 
ings, in that uplift of soul that comes 
only to thoughtful and serious minds. So 
often we are concerned about what we 
shall have, what we shall see, and where 
we shall go. We talk as if the test of 
happiness were in these things. The more 
important question is: What shall we 
be? What we are in motives, purpose, 
spirit of our lives, in real culture and 
quality of soul determines far more than 
all outer conditions what the quality and 
range of our pleasures and enjoyments 
shall be. All will not depend upon our 
ideas, but also upon our activities, upon 
our interests, purposes, efforts in life. All 
this will be true in a still higher and 
nobler sense if we connect all those with 
the great notion of life which embraces 
us all. Our thoughts shall reach their 
highest good only when they center in 
the ground of all truth. 
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POST-CHECK MONEY. 

For a long time the urgent necessity 
has been felt by business men for some 
cheap, safe and convenient way of send- 
ing money through the mails. When we 
remember that more than two-thirds of 
the postoflBces do not issue money orders, 
we at once see what a large per cent, of 
our population are deprived of this privi- 
lege, while a safe one is expensive. Among 
the many bills now before Congress, one 
in particular should receive the attention 
of every citizen. It is known as the Post- 
Check Money Bill, was introduced to the 
Senate by Senator McMillan of Michigan, 
and to tiie House of Representatives by 
Hon. John J. Lentz, of Ohio, both on 
March 16, 1900. The bill is in the in- 
terest of every phase of business life, com- 
mercial organizations, newspaper pub- 
lishers, book and magazine publish- 
ers, manufacturers, merchants, farmers 
and private citizens, for each and all of 



these have at some time or another the 
occasion to transmit money through the 
mails. This bill proposes to reprint all 
$1, $2 and $5 bills now in existence, and 
have their faces provided with blank 
spaces in which the name of the payee- 
shall be written. This money with the 
new face will pass from hand to hand a& 
our money now passes, if the space be not 
filled. In addition to the space for the 
name of the payee, a space the size of a 
two-cent stamp will be provided upon 
which the sender will paste the two-cent 
stamp, cancel it by writing upon it his 
initials and date, just as our revenue 
stamps are now canceled. This will be 
the cost to the sender. If, for instance, 
one wishes to send money in small 
amount, Siiy $1, by mail, he will take a 
$1 bill from his pocket, write on the face 
of it the name of the person or firm to 
be sent to, the city and State, affix a two- 
cent stamp in the square indicated, sign 
his initials in ink, with date; these cancel 
the stamp. 

Up to this time this piece of currency 
has passed from hand to hand as negotia- 
ble money, has been instantly formed into 
a personal check on the IT. S. Govern- 
ment for $1.00, and is as safe for trans- 
mission as any piece of exchange. This 
is enclosed in a letter to the person or 
firm desired, and when received is depos- 
ited with other checks. 

The farmer, who desires to send a small 
sum through the mails, will not need to 
make a trip to some money order office. 
Business houses receive large sums in the 
aggregate in stamps, silver coin, small 
checks on inland banks, all indicating the 
enormous amount of money sent annually 
in this way, yet yielding no revenue to the 
government and no security to the sender. 
With postal checks in the hands of the 
public, it is more than probable that all 
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small sums would be remitted in that way, 
thus giving the government a larger rev- 
enue than now, yet the cost in each case 
would be less than one-fourth of what it 
is now to each sender. Provision is also 
made for fractional parts of a dollar to be 
used as above upon the affixing a one-cent 
stamp. The Journal is of the opinion that 
this bill is one of the most meritorious 
now before Congress, and ev^ry one who 
feels an interest in it should write to his 
Congressman and Senators urging its 
adoption. It is known as Senate Bill No. 
3643, and House Bill No. 9632. 



PERSONAL SUPERIORITY, 

Superiority is hopelessly lost as soon as 
it is found — by the owner. One sign of 
personal superiority is a lack of any con- 
sciousness of T>ersonal superiority. It is 
always better to evince superiority without 
claiming it, than to claim superiority 
without evincing it.' The superiority of 
sex, as claimed by the advocates of each, 
often fails for this very reason. If a man 
boldly claim his superiority to woman be- 
cause he is a man proves that he is not 
manly, just as surely as a woman proves 
that she is not womanly if she boldly 
claims superiority over man on the score 
of sex. In the words of Solomon we need 
to say: "Let another man praise thee and 
not thine own mouth; a stranger and not 
thine own lips." 



ONLY ONE SIDE. 

In a well-written paper at a township 
institute, the writer developed quite skill- 
fully the fact that the duty of looking up, 
with loving honor, to those who have age 
and wisdom, because of what they are, is 
not always borne in mind by the young. 
On the other hand, the duty of looking 
down, with loving honor, upon the young. 



because of what they are to become, is 
not always borne in mind by us who are 
older. Both the young and the old have 
a mission in this world and if both could 
fully realize the opportunities each af- 
fords, the other for assistance in right liv- 
ing, the older because of their experience 
should always take the initiative and reach 
out and take hold of the young as the 
true teacher only can. 



ONE'S SPHERE. 

As one's soul has its bodily limitations, 
so is his sphere the immediate limitation 
of his influence. Not for the extent of 
the sphere, but for the manner of filling 
it are we lield responsible. Every one of 
us must have a horizon which surrounds 
us, whether we will or not, and ever}' 
movement affects the form of that hori- 
zon. Yet there is no movement that any 
of us can make which will annihilate that 
horizon or permit us to step beyond or 
outside of it. He is within that circle be- 
cause it is his, and it is his because he is 
in it. No man's sphere can be too large 
for him to fill perfectly, nor too small for 
the full display of his powers. His 
powers are the measure of his sphere, and 
being so, each day's growth should enable 
him to enlarge his sphere and in this way 
enlarge his opportunities. 



A STREET-CAR INCIDENT. 

An elderly but sweet-faced gentleman 
and a young man had been wholly ab- 
sorbed in conversation for some distance 
when, upon the silence occasioned by the 
sudden stopping" of a street car, there fell 
these words from the lips of the older: 
"So long as you can contribute to the 
pleasure, happiness or comfort of any hu- 
man being, you are of importance in the 
world — and no longer." Whatever mav 
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have been the object of these words, it 
was interesting to note the changed ex- 
pression on a dozen or more listless faces. 
In utter unconsciousness of any affect of 
the words, this elderly gentleman soon 
left the car and a score of eyes followed 
him into the street. Who can estimate 
the value of a chance word in the sense 
in which there is such a thing as chance. 



DOING GOOD WORK, 

It is what a man does, not the estimate 
which is put upon his doing, that is the 
real measure of attainment. If a student 
or a teacher does a thorough piece of 
work in the preparation of a task, and yet 
fails of ge^tting as high a mark for it afi 
he expected, he is more successful than 
he would be if he did poor work and took 
a higher stand. True success in the line 
of any study or other mental exercise is 
attained by the doing of good works 
rather than by having that good work rec- 
ognized. If we, as teachers, could only 
feel the influence of this thought and 
lead our pupils to catch its spirit from us, 
one of the greatest lessons would be 
taught, affecting as it does the full life of 
the student, that can be found in our edu- 
cational work. 



GOOD ADVICE. 



In an address to a graduating class, ex- 
President Harrison said, "Tbere are too 
many men who can do everything, in the 
sense that they can do one thing as well 
as another; but there are not enough men 
. who can do one thing thoroughly well. A 
competent man is a man who can do some 
one thing a good deal better than its aver- 
age doing. He who would like to fill a 
good place should prepare himself for the 
work of that particular place. There are 
fewer competent men in the world than 



there are open places for competent men. 
When a young man is prompted by the 
notion of efficient service, a place is al- 
ready waiting for him; and he is wanted in 
it even more than he wants it." 



CHILD TRAINING. 

Child training begins and child char- 
acter is formed earlier than most persons 
suppose. Out of this enormous notion 
comes the lamentable failure of so much 
of our home training of children. Many 
a child is not counted by his parents old 
enough to be fairly under training until 
his habits and his character are practi- 
cally already influenced for all time. It 
is safe to conclude that the permanent 
trend of a child's character is likely to 
be given by the time he is seven years 
old; his training must begin at birth if 
he is not to be the loser because of this 
neglect. The old fashioned doctrine of 
implicit obedience, which came to many 
of us early in life, was helpful to us be- 
cause it was never delayed as it is now 
until the child can "reason." 



MORALITY. 

In our efforts to teacli morality we 
ought to take for our key note the lan- 
guage of Addison: "A iM)sitive morality 
is the only morality worthy of the name 
morality." One must have a positive con- 
ception of what right is before he can ac- 
tively set himself against the wrong. Of 
course it is l>etter to want to do right than 
merely not to want to do wrong. Chil- 
dren, especially, very often do wrong, 
even when they do not want to, }>ecause 
they have no more than this negative po- 
sition of merely not intending to, instead 
of having the positive position of really 
intending not to. He who really means 
to do right has a firmer ground to stand 
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upon than one who does not mean to do 
wrong. In our dealing- with children in 
moral instruction we need to lead them to 
see the great force in the positive side 
of action and encourage them in it. 



PERSONALITV. 
What a man is mainly settles the ques- 
tion of what he can do. Both his deeds 
and his words take their power from his 
personality. A man's example gives added 
weight to his testimony in favor of truth 
and morality which he advocates, but his 
character is felt through all that he says 



or does. That which has a controlling 
power over him is sure to be felt as a 
power by those who observe him. It has 
been well said "that a man's personal at- 
tainments in character will be the limit 
of his personal influence in the direction 
of such attainment. It can not be too 
strongly emphasized and kept constantly 
in mind that the personal character of the 
teacher is the great influence in mould- 
ing the minds of his pupils, and when 
this is combined with accurate scholar- 
ship and a large sympathetic heart, he is 
well equipped for such a noble calling. 



EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 



MISCELLANY. 



CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 




FRANK L. JONES. 

Supt. Frank Leonard Jones has been re- 
nominated by the Republican party for the 
office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Indiana. All who know Mr. 



Jones will agree^ that this compliment has 
been earned by faithful and conscientious 
work. 

He was born February 25, 1872, in How- 
ard County, this State. His early life was 
given to farming during the summer 
months, and attendance in the district and 
graded schools of his native county during 
the winter. By economizing, he saved 
enough money as a farm laborer to enter 
college at fifteen and to prepare for teach- 
ing at the age of sixteen. 

By teaching in the fall and winter he was 
enabled to attend college in the spring and 
summer in the following institutions, from 
the first and last of which he graduated: 
The Northern Indiana Normal College. But- 
ler College, Chicago University, and Indiana 
University. 

His experience has covered all phases of 
the public school work except that of the 
county superintendency. He has been suc- 
cessful as district teacher, village principal, 
ward and high school principal, high school 
teacher and city superintendent. His work 
has been done in five counties and the cities 
of Greentown, Kokomo, Noblesville, Indian- 
apolis and Tipton. The building up of the 
schools at the last named city brought him 
prominently before the public as a candi- 
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-date for the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

During Superintendent Jones's term of of- 
fice he has given most attention to the in- 
spection of the rural schools, having visited 
^ome schools in thirty counties. In these 
visits he is attempting— 

(a) To help these schools by personal in- 
spection of the work of the teachers fol- 
lowed by recommendations to the teachers 
and school officials. 

(b) To improve the sanitary, hygienic and 
architectural condition of the public school 
houses. 

The sanitation and decoration of schools 
is a subject that in the last few year* has 
received much attention. Teachers, school 
boards, and trustees are interested and are 
malting much progress in it. 

These visits are the means of bringing im- 
mediate help to many of the district schools, 
and will form the basis of his recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature for the improve- 
ment of the rural schools of the State. The 
-district schools need this stimulating, help- 
ful influence much more than the city 
schools; but it is believed that the influence 
will reach every school in the State. 

Superintendent Jones attended a large 
number of institutes and associations last 
year, and is planning to attend as many or 
more this year. Being an experienced 
teacher of broad and thorough education 
and a good public spealier, he always has 
something of interest and profit to say to 
the teachers at these meetings. 

Mr. Jones is a man of high moral charac- 
ter. He is well acquainted with the best 
methods of teaching and with the history 
and condition of education in Indiana, be- 
sides being in close touch with the great 
educational movements of the times. If 
•successful In the election this fall the teach- 
ers of the State will feel that they have an 
able leader who is not only interested in, 
but in full sympathy with the work they 
have to do. 



Burt Wilmot Ayres, B. S., A. M., nominee 
for Super inten (Jen t of Public Instruction by 
the Prohibitionists, was born in Hartford 
'City, Ind., December 29, 1865. After gradu- 
.atlng from the Hartford City high school In 
d.884, he attended DePauw University three 



years, afterward finishing his college course 
at Taylor University, Upland, receiving the 
degree of B. S. He then pursued a post- 
graduate course in this institution, receiv- 
ing, in 1899, the degree of Master of Arts. 
As a teacher he began in the district 
school, gradually rising to the graded school, 
high school and superintendency, and finally 
to a college professorship. He has been su- 




BURT WILMOT AYRES. 

perintendent of the public schools of Red- 
key, Montpelier and Warren, Ind. He is 
now Dean of the Normal Department and 
professor of psychology and pedagogy in 
Taylor University. He has been very suc- 
cessful In his present position, to which he 
was called in 1807. Professor Ayres is 
highly esteemed by his students. 

Almost as soon as he became a voter he 
allied himself with the Prohibition move- 
ment, and for a number of years it has been 
his absorbing theme. He might well be 
called the agitator of Upland. He is a liv- 
ing protest against the licensed saloon, and 
has been an important factor in making 
Taylor University strong in prohibition 
sentiment and votes. 

Professor Ayres is an active church and 
Sunday school worker, being superintendent 
of the Al. E. Sunday school. 

Professor Ayres's varied experience in 
school work, together with his high educa- 
tional qualifications, makes him a strong 
candidate. 
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NORMAL AT KNOX. 

Geo. E. Butcher, County Superintendent, 
and Walter Dunn, Superintendent City 
Schools of Knox, will conduct a summer 
normal at Knox, beginning Jime 4, and con- 
tinuing eight weeks. The indications point 
to a large attendance. 

NORMAL AT MONTICELLO. ' 

Supt. T. S. Thornburg, assisted by Wm. 
Smith, of Brookston, and W. C. Garretson, 
of Terre Haute, will conduct a summer nor- 
mal at Monticello June 25 to August 10, 1900. 
Special attention will be given to the com- 
mon branches as laid out in the State course 
of study. The underlying principles of each 
subject will be worked out carefully In the 
class. A successful term is expected. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

From the commencement programs sent 
In we have compiled the following: 

Alexandria, 10; Angola, 7; Aurora, 15; 
Brookville, 14; Butler, 13; Clinton, 10; Cory- 
don, 7; Crawfordsville, 20; Danville. 10; 
FortviUe, 21; Geneva, 13; Greenwood, 14; 
Lagrange, 28; I^ebanon, 12; Martinsville, 22; 
Monticello, 17; Montpelier, 4; Nappanee, 12; 
New Albany, 38; Nobles ville, 43; Oakland 
City, 9; Redkey, 7; ilemington, 11; Rock- 
port, 12; Shelbyville, 9; South Whitley, 10; 
Williamsport, 2; Winchester, 10; Conners- 
ville, 15; Crown Point, 10; Garrett, 12; 
Goshen, 21; New Castle, 6; Washington, 27. 

ART EXHIBIT OF THE TERRE HAUTE SCHOOLS. 

An art exhibit was conducted by the Terre 
Haute schools from the 7th to the 12th of 
May. Specimens of writing and drawing 
by every child in the schools were shown. 
Paintings in oil and water colors both by 
home and foreign artists were on exhibition. 
The local merchants made displays, and citi- 
zens generally contributed curios, war 
relics, heirlooms, china, tapestrj' and art 
needle work, tmtil the two business houses 
leased for the exhibit presented a most in- 
teresting and valuable collection. This ma- 
terial was grouped in an artistic manner, 
and electric lights were so adjusted as to 
show everything to an advantage. 



The purpose of this exhibit was to show 
the parents and citizens some of the regular 
work done along this line in the schools, of 
gathering together in one place for inspec- 
tion and enjoyment the really valuable 
treasures of our people, and of demonstrat- 
ing our status In the aesthetic phases of 
life; making of it all an educative factor 
of no small value to the whole community. 
Another purpose was to realize money with 
which to continue the work of school room 
ornamentation. 

The executive committee having charge 
of this most excellent exhibition consisted 
of Supt. Wm. H. WJley, Emilie Neukom, 
Rosa B. Griffith, Mariana Huston, John F. 
Petri, Alice Demsey, Eleanor Bartlett, Mary 
Katzenbach, Louis L»epper, Lulu B. John- 
son, Robert Supinger. 

COMMENCEMENT WEEK AT PURDUE. 

The exercises of commencement week at 
Purdue University will begin on Sunday. 
June 3. The baccalaureate address will be 
given at the time by the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Marshall Francis, D. D., Bishop of Indiana. 
Judge Daniel P. Baldwin, of Logansport, 
will deliver the annual address before the 
Christian Association of the University on 
the evening of .he same day. On Monday, 
June 4, the Glee and Mandolin Clubs will 
give their concert, and the University Club 
will give a reception in the evening to the 
alumni and graduating class. Class Day is 
Tuesday, June 5, and the alumni banquet 
will also take place on the evening of that 
day. Walter H. Page will deliver the ad- 
dress on Commencement Day, Wednesday, 
June (), his subject being, "The Right Use 
of English in a Democracy." The meeting 
of the alumni association on the afternoon 
of Commencement Day concludes the 
program. 

TREASURERS REPORT. 
Report of W. D. Kerlin, Treasurer of the 
Southern Indiana Teachers' Association, has 
been received. It shows that 2,575 member- 
ship fees were paid at the Evansville meet- 
ing, and that the total receipts were $852.14; 
expenditures, $454; leaving a balance of 
$398.14. This is another way of showing 
the increased interest in our educational 
meetings. 
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The State Board of Education at its last 
meeting granted the following State licenses: 

PROFESSIONAL OR EIGHT-YEAR LICENSES. 

W. A. Beane, South Whitley; Chas. A. 
Ck)peland, Stewart, Ohio; Wilbur R, Curtis, 
Hobart; Joseph L. Davis, Valparaiso; John 
O. DeHuflC, Peru; Edwin C. Dodson, Dana; 
Geo. F. Hightower, West Franklin; Win- 
fred W. Holliday, Bloomington ; Lot A. 
Hufferd, Mays; Frank Larrabee, New Pales- 
tine; Edgar Mendenhall, Greensburg; James 
Moody, Mt. Etna; Clara J. Mitchell, Shelby- 
ville; John W. Rhodes, Greensburg; Giles 
W. Robertson, Liberty; Edward F. Smith, 
Vevay; Chas. E. Spaulding, Orleans; Geo. 
H. Thompson, Hobart; Amie L. Trafalet, 
Vevay. 

LIFE STATE LICENSES. 

Manfred W. Deputy, Vernon; Harvey 
Evans, W. Lebanon; Ora Staley, Charlottes- 
ville; Paul Wilkie, Cambridge City. 

Under the new ruling of the State Board 
the following applicants received State li- 
censes as college graduates: 

Sylvester H. Hall, Salem; A. A. Hughart, 
Valparaiso; James H. Jeffrey, Laporte; 
Francis M. Merica, Lagrange; Milo H. 
Stewart, Sheridan; I. N. Warren, Laporte. 

WHERE THEY WILL ATTEND SCHOOL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Babcock, Bessie Jackson and 
Perry Holbrook, of Gas City, and Ella 
Renimel, of Winchester, State University. 

Marion G. Simanton, Mishawaka; Minnie 
Taylor, Winchester, State Normal. 

Jessie M. Carpenter, Mishawaka, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Oscar G. Pickett Winchester, Colonel 
Parker's School, Chicago. 

Louie Gordon, Winchester, Kindergarten 
School, Indianapolis. 

Belle Edgar and Flora Steele, Winchester, 
Pratt's Institute, N. Y. 

Lee O. Doner, Winchester, Winona. 

Ethel Bowman, Winchester, Marlon Nor- 
mal. 

Danville, Ind., will erect a new $12,000 
high school building this year, and in addi- 
tion to departmental work In the high 
school, the eighth grade will begin it. Dr. 
Quayle, of this city, delivered the class ad- 
dress to the graduates. The entire corps of 
teachers are continued for next year.' 



Elkhart Institute opens its summer school 
June 12, 1900. The large attendance al- 
ready assured is encouraging to the man- 
agement of the school. 

CHICAGO UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

In response to many requests from normal 
schools, grade schools, and parents inter- 
ested in the practical application of modern 
psychological methods to education, the 
University of Chicago has undertaken to 
issue a series of papers describing the work 
of the University Elementary School. These 
reports will deal with its general principles, 
and also Indicate in illustrative detail how 
they are worked out. 

This school is under the direction of the 
Department of Pedagogy in the University 
of Chicago, and attempts to put in practice 
a few fundamental principles of education, 
which may be foimd stated In Professor 
Dewey's book, The School and Society. 

The papers will deal with the "enrich- 
ment of the elementary curriculum" by gen- 
eral discussion of Its alms and methods in 
special lines, and also by telling something 
about the concrete material, which, through 
practice, has shown Itself desirable and 
feasible. 

The special and perhaps unique work of 
the school in organizing the study of cook- 
ing and textiles, so as not only to give 
proper technical sequence, but to relate or- 
ganically with history, science, number 
work, and art, and also to afford a social 
medium for the school life, will be fully 
reported upon. 

Tlie possibilities of constructive and 
manual work will be set forth, telling what 
has been done from the first grade up, and 
how the work has been brought to bear 
upon other topics, instead of remaining an 
isolated study. 

The report of the work of each grade, or 
group (given in each number), will be ac- 
companied by a general statement by Mr. 
John Dewey, showing its adaptation, from 
the psychological side, to the stage In 
growth of interest and capacity reached by 
the child. These statements present the 
theory implied In the more detailed accounts 
of the practice which they accompany. 

The monographs will be edited by the 
Pedagogical Department, with Dr. Dewey 
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as editor-in-chief, and Miss Laura L. Run- 
yon as managing editor. Each number will 
be divided into two parts, one containing a 
general article on the worls of some one de- 
partment in all grades, the other a descrip- 
tion of the work of Individual grades, or 
groups, in all aepartments, for a certain 
length of time. 

The first number (issued in February) 
has, as its special feature: a discussion of 
Principles of Education Applied to Art, by 
Miss Lillian Cushman, with a report of all 
the work of the six and seven-year-old 
children; the next, or March, numuer: Music 
and Song Composition, by Mrs. P. O. Kern 
(with words and music in full of songs com- 
posed by children of different ages), and the 
work of the eight-year-old children. Suc- 
ceeding issues, appearing monthly (except 
during the summer vacation), will deal with 
Household Work— textiles, sewing, and 
cooking; Geography, Nature Study; Experi- 
mental Science; History; Constructive and 
Manual Work, etc. 

Subscription price for the series is $1.25; 
single numbers may be obtained for 15 cents 
each. 

INDIANA COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 

In the early part of May last, there was 
held a meeting, unique in character, that 
must result in great good in unifying the 
educational sentiments of the State. Super- 
intendent Carr invited the several college 
presidents of Indiana to visit and inspect 
the schools of that city and to address the 
citizens in the advantages of higher educa- 
tion. 

The following were in attendance: 

Dr. Joseph Swain, of Indiana University. 

Prof. John L. Campbell, Wabash College. 

Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, of Indianapolis 
University. 

Dr. W. E. Stone, of Purdue University. 

Dr. W. H. Hickman, of DePauw Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. W. T. Stott, of Franklin Colloge. 

Dr. Andrew Morrisey, of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Joseph J. Mills, of Earlham College. 

The first spoke on "Higher Education 
from a National and Individual Stand- 
point;" the second on "The College Ann in 
the Business World;" the third, "College 
Women and Their Work;" the fourth. "The 



College Man in the Industrial World;" the 
next, "Education of the Future;" the next, 
"Indiana and Her Higher Institutions of 
Learning;" the next, "The Need of Higher 
Education;" and the last, "Our Best Gifts 
to Our Children." 

Each institution of learning represented 
has given to the high school pictures and 
views of its buildings and equipments. 
These pictures have been framed and now 
decorate the walls of the school building, 
where they will remain. 

The audience at both the afternoon and 
evening meetings was very large, so that, 
out of this association there must come to 
the young people a greater desire for higher 
education. 

HISTORY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The History Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers* Association will hold its third an- 
nual meeting at Indianapolis, June 15 and 
16, room 26, Grand Hotel. Cyrus Hodgin, 
President. 

PROGRAM. 
FRIDAY— a: ?o p. M. 

Status of History Teaching in the High 
Schools of Indiana.— Mr. Fred. Austin Ogg, 
Indiana University. 

General Discussion. 

Note.— This paper will be of especial in- 
terest to all high school teachers of history. 

Paper— Report of the Committee of Seven 
on History in American Secondary Schools. 
—Miss Ellzabeih Messmore, Terre Haute 
High School. 

Discussion— Supt. S. K. Gamaid, Lima. 

FRIDAY— 8;oo P. M. 

Paper -Report of the Committee of Seven 
on Histoi-y below the Secondary Schools.— 
Prof. E. I.. Hendricks, Mitchell. 

Discussion— Miss Lydia R. Blaich, Super- 
visor Indianapolis Schools. 

Collateral Reading with History Work.— 
Supt. J. A. Carnagey, Columbus. 

Discussion— Prof. AV. C. Goble, Fairmount 
Academy. 

SATUPDAY— o:jo A. ,M. 

Presentation of History Work in County 
Institutes.— Dr. J. A. Wcadburn, Indiana 
University. 

Discussion— Supt. (Jeorge R. Wilson, Du- 
bois County. 
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Indiana History—How Much, and Where 
In the Course?— Supt. Louis Lambert, 
Fowler. 

Discussion— Prof. W. S. Davis, Richmond, 
High School. 

Headquarters of the Association will be 
at the Grand Hotel, which offers a rate of 
$2 and $2.50 per day, and furnishes the use 
of an assembly room. 

Time will be given for the general discus- 
sion of each paper. All teachers of history 
and kindred subjects are cordially invited 
to attend, to join the section, and to parti- 
cipate in the exercises. 

County and city superintendents, high 
school principals, township trustees, and 
other school officers who are Interested in 
the improvement of the history work in our 
schools, are earnestly requested to attend 
and contribute to the value of the meeting. 

HIGH SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

Robt. Gillies, of the Angola High 
School, delivered the following address at 
the commencement recently held there. 
This goes to show that our high school 
students are taking an active interest in 
the questions of the day and expressing 
an opinion thereon: 

ARE WE INNOCENTS BEING MURDERED? 

To-day is not unlike the past in the mat- 
ter of grumblers and people who like to 
magnify their ills. 

Frequently we find one whose wail is 
really pitiful— to a listener who is ignorant 
of facts. 

Such a complaint is the one raised against 
our grand school system; and, as champions 
of it, many able writters and periodicals 
have enlisted themselves. 

In substance, their argument is that the 
free schools instituted by the founders of 
our government have been developed into 
lawful human slaughter houses by un- 
scrupulous educational boards acting only 
for their own selfish ends and with an eye 
on future political possibilities. 

How startling the disclosure! 

And how elegantly and conclusively they 
prove it! 



I would call your attention to at least a 
few of their statements. 

In the first place, wiU you notice what ex- 
treme examples they have chosen? 

One writer tells of several people who 
have died soon after graduation; and that 
is almost conclusive proof in her mind that 
it is a dangerous thing to graduate. 

How reasonable. If one pupil has died 
soon after graduation, ten thousand have 
not. If numbers are any proof the question 
is easily settled. 

Again, the story is told of "a school • • • 
Where little children go three hours in the 
forenoon and three hours in the afternoon, 
and are punished for the least restlessness." 
This may be so, but do you have the least 
idea that that is the general rule among 
schools? One's imagination would have to 
stretch a good ways to think so. 

In another instance, the idea is ridiculed 
that certain methods used in the schools 
give any benefit. I can not but ask, "Do 
you think teachers would use methods year 
after year that have failed to give the de- 
sired benefit?" Pray change your mind if 
you do, for "that is not their way of doing 
it." 

Many more illustrations are shown, all 
quite as extreme as those I have mentioned 
and none of them can be taken as fair illus- 
trations of the general rule 

I have made a little Investigation of the 
matter and have had replies from schools 
representing in all about 50,000 pupils, scat- 
tered throughout all the United States. 

From these I learn the following facts: 

About 1% per cent, of the pupils enrolled 
drop out annually because of nonpromotion, 
weak mindedness, etc. (we might term it 
mental inability); that 1% per cent, of the 
enrollment drops off because of physical in- 
ability, nervous breakdowns, sickness, weak 
eyes, and kindred troubles; that about 1 per 
cent, drops off because of what we wish to 
call social pressure. 

Mental inability, 1% per cent. 
Physical inability, V^ per cent. 
Social pressure, 1 per cent. 

Many more interesting things were 
learned which may be brought in later. 
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A great howl is raised that the schools 
ruin the health of children. 

In some cases we must admit that it does; 
but inquiry shows this: Of all the cases of 
failing health among school children, not 
one was attributed entirely (or even in great 
part) to the school. 

Many times, however, the answer did 
come back: "Look to unsanitary home con- 
ditions." 

But still more often was it charged neither 
to school nor home conditions, but some- 
thing like this is said (this is from a Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., reply): "Weakness from in- 
heritance or vice, vile theatres, excited pas- 
sions, etc., ruin the children. Look to loss 
of sleep, poor food, climatic conditions, in- 
temperance in all things, and you will see 
why our greatest manufactories are making 
patent medicines. Keep them (the children) 
off the child-killing streets, the devil's kin- 
dergarten." 

By far the greater per cent, of physical and 
mental breakdowns is caused by inborn and 
chronic diseases. 

And yet, our opponents would blame all 
this unconditionally to our school system. 
Any fair-minded person after a little think-, 
ing would know better. 

And then there is another side to this 
same point. 

Suppose we grant that the physical break- 
downs occuping among school children are, 
in a great part, caused by the schools, what 
can you make of it? 

Will you but consider that the child's 
school days are a part of life just as much 
as the later days are? 

Of course, the trials and rebuffs of the 
world of business are not experienced by 
the little child; but the trials and rebuffs 
of school life mean just as much to the 
school child as those of the world do to men 
of the world. 

And, therefore, school life is not unlike 
after life. 

Viewing it in that light, can you reason- 
ably expect that there would be no cases 
of failing health in the schools? 

We scarcely pick up a newspaper but we 
see accounts of cases wherein the physical 
man has succumbed to overwork or terrible 
mental strains in everyday life; every sui- 
cide—and you know how numerous tliey are 



—is the result of a breakdown, physical or 
mental. 

With health failures so very common in 
everyday life, why should it be such a sur- 
prise and cause of anxiety to hear of one 
among school children? 

And, again, why should we so severely 
censure the one and not the other? 

If you condemn the school you must also 
condemn^ manual labor, the mercantile busi- 
ness, the law, medics, science, and, in fact, 
every vocation in which men engage them- 
selves. 

One correspondent says this: "It is true 
here as in after life that the 'fittest survive.' 
The course can not be planned for the 
strongest, neither should it be planned for 
the weakest;" and the statements are true. 

It is a law of creation that only those 
things that strive ever for advancement 
shall survive. In other words, if anything 
makes no effort towards improvement, but 
just stands still, thus allowing all other 
things to surpass it, that thing shall even- 
tually drop out of existence. 

Apply the law to school life and the re- 
sult is that if any pupil does not advance as 
fast as his fellow schoolmates (whether 
from lack of ambition or utter inability to 
do the required work, makes no difference), 
that pupil must drop out; and, perchance, 
death soon relieves him; and it's no fault of 
the school either. 

The blame lies entirely with the pupil him- 
self or his parents, yet many accuse the 
school system of man slaughter. 

Our opponents say that too much is re- 
quired of school children to-day, and one of 
them kindly submits his estimate of what 
should be required of a child at the age of 
fourteen : 

1. To read aloud pleasantly and intelli- 
gently. 

2. To write legibly. 
8. To spell correctly. 

4. To express himself clearly in a letter. 
T). To count accurately. 

6. To use his mind himself. 

7. To use his fingers so that his hands 
will be a help to him in earning his living. 

And he caps the climax by saying, "That 
is all that should be expected of the child." 
Well, I should think it is. 
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We'll all agree on that; but where is the 
school that demands more, and where is the 
common scholar that has learned more in 
school? 

I believe the writer missed his aim that 
time, for he has patterned his ideal course 
almost exactly upon the average course as 
we have it to-day. Then, too, it's few that 
come up to the set standard, for, though 
they .may be able to write legibly and count 
accurately, yet the vast majority of four- 
teen-year-old pupils are sadly deficient in 
the other requirements. 

Who expects to live without working? 

Nobody with a right conception of life. 

After our first parents were driven from 
their paradise, one of the very first laws laid 
upon them was, "In the sweat of thy face 
Shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto 
the ground," an edict that has stood unre- 
voked through all the ages. 

"Earn your bread by the sweat of your 
brow" is a law recognized by all men. 

There is no attainment that is an excep- 
tion to that rule, not even the achievements 
of a child. 

Yet, some people think learning will come 
without due labor, or that the proper 
amount of learning will come without due 
labor. 

But they may ask: "What is a proper 
amount of learning?" 

I would answer: "That which enables 
ments with the least possible effort." 
you to make the greatest possible attain- 
When you know that much you know 
enough, but not till then. 

And where can we learn all this? 

You need not look far. 

You have an "acre of diamonds," but per- 
haps you don't realize it, In every school. 

I do not mean to say that you can learn 
it all there, but you can learn a very great 
part there in getting a right start, the 
greater part of anything. 

It is one of the main objects, yes, the 
main object of our schools to teach boys 
and girls the fundamental principles of life; 
to teach them how to use themselves to the 
best advantage; "to invest themselves where 
most needed," as Conwell says. 

A school that does not meet these require- 
ments fails in the one grand purpose of the 



institution. Some may argue that those 
fundamental principles may possibly be 
learned in the public schools, but that much 
unnecessary matter is taught along with 
the principles. 

Such is not the case. 

All tends to the one grand end. 

Too much is not required of pupils; they 
are not worked too hard, if my informants 
can be relied upon, and I believe they can. 

In answer to the question, "Are pupils 
overworked?" only three replies out of the 
whole number were not decidedly No, No, 
No; and those three did not say definitely 
Yes. 

What better proof could be given than the 
voice of the pupils themselves? 

A question that involves the lives of chil- 
dren and, too, one of the grandest institu- 
tions among men, is indeed a very serious 
one. 

But, after all, are the lives of the chil- 
dren so greatly endangered? 

The opposing side would make you think 
so; and with only their side in view, their 
plea seems very reasonable. 

But investigate. 

Can you think of no case wherein, as our 
opponents would tell you, the school has im- 
paired the health and mental faculties, and 
maybe ruined the life of some child? 

Think up one and then apply these ques- 
tions. 

Was it a healthy child in the beginning? 

Was it descended from a sturdy line of 
ancestors? 

Were its surrounding, all its environments 
of a health-promoting kind? And that ques- 
tion includes very much. 

Then looking to the school: 

Was not the school as healthful in all re- 
spects as the home? 

Was too much required of the pupil? 

Was not the pupil too ambitious? 

If you can truly answer all these ques- 
tions in favor of the other side, you have 
a very exceptional case in mind, for inves- 
tigation shows that in nearly every case of 
"modern murder of Innocents" it is rather 
a "modern suicide." 

Repeating a little, it is a very serious 
question that involves one of the grandest 
institutions among men. 
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And who questions that the public school 
system is one of the grandest Institutions 
among men? 

Can you imagine what we would be to-day 
had there never been a common public 
school? 

It is the public schools that have made 
this nation what it is; without them our 
high degree of civilization would be an un- 
known thing. 

And yet, some would do away with them, 
or, at least, change for something else that 
great system of education that is to-day the 
pride of the world. 

What would you say to the man who 
would change our Christianity for some- 
thing else? 

How much less should be said to him who 
would exchange Christianity's sister insti- 
tution, our free-school system? 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS' 
ATION. 



ASSOCI- 



Program of County Superintendents' Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Winona Lake. 

TUESDAY P. M , JUNE 26. 

2:00 (1) Opening. 

2:15 (2) Some Problems in the Sanitation 
of our Schools.— Dr. Severance 
Burrage, Purdue University. 

2:50 (3) Discussion.— I. B. Webber, M. D., 
Secretary City Board of Health, 
Warsaw. 
J. M. Bash. M. D., Secretary 
County Boarii of Health. War- 
saw. 

3:10 (4) Classification and Gradation of 
Schools.— Supt. C A. Van Matre. 
of Delaware County 

3:35 (5) Discussion.— Supt. L. H. Hamil- 
ton, of Jasper County. 

3:50 (6) General Discussion. 

4:00 (7) Miscellaneous. 

WEDNESDAY A. M. 

9:00 (1) How much Sanitary Science shall 
be Taught in our Public 
Schools?— Dr. Burrage. 
9:30 (2) Centralization of Schools. 

(a) From the Standpoint of the 
School. (20 min.) Supt. 
Wm. E. Wineburg, of 
W^ayne County. 



(b) Prom the Standpoint of the 

Child. (20 min.) Supt E. 
E. Robey, of Howard 
County. 

(c) From the Standpoint of the 

Patron. (20 min.) Supt. 
Geo. W. Ellis, of Elkhart 
County. 

(d) General discussion. (20 min.) 
11:10 (3) Address.— W. P. Kane, President 

Wabash College. 
8:00 p. m. Recital. 



9:00 

9:30 
9:45 



10:00 
10:15 



10:30 
10:45 



(5) 



(6) 
(7) 



THURSDAY A. M 

(1) The Influence of Fine School 
Architecture and Decoration. 
—Dr. Burrage. 

(2) Discussion.— Supt. A. A. Hughart, 
of Porter County. 

(3) Needed Amendments to Text-Book 
Law.— Supt. Wm. F. Landes, of 
Marion County. 

(4) General Discussion. 
State Adoption of Uniform High 

School Text-Books.— Supt. Jas- 
H. Clark, of Bartholomew 
County. 

General Discussion. 

Need and Means of Obtaining a 
School Library at every one of 
the Central Points where 
Schools are Centralized.— Supt 
Chas. W. Paris, of Randolph 
County. 

(8) General Discussion. 

(9) Value of the County Superintend- 
ent's Association and Nature of 
its Work.— Supt. Elijah A. Glad- 
den, of Scott County. 

(10) Miscellaneous and Adjournment. 

FIFTEEN -DAY TICKETS 

May be sold daily, good going only for con- 
tinuous passage, commencing on date of 
sale; good returning, continuous passage, 
leaving destination only on date stamped by 
agent of Winona Assembly, within fifteen 
wflys from date of sale, but not later than 
September 15, at one fare plus 10 per cent. 
If your railroaa agent should not have the 
tickets in stock, drop the General Passenger 
Agent a card requesting him to furnish the 
same, or request your local agent to send 
for the tickets. (See him in time.) 



11:00 
11:15 



11:30 
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Please remember that your ticket must be 
stamped at Winona Entrance Building be- 
fore tt is good returning. 



Headquarters at New Winona Hotel. 
Rooms and board may also be secured at 
the Inn. Rates will be made to members 
of the Association upon application. Regu- 
lar rates, ^2 and $1.50 per day. 

The Western Writers' Association meets 
at Winona the same weeli. They give an 
entertainment each evening. 

All boats will be at the service of the su- 
perintendents. 

OBITUARY. 

Prof. Sheridan Cox, ex-superintendent of 
the Kokomo schools, departed this life at 
his home in that city May 2, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his life. The deceased was 
born in Ohio and graduated from Delaware 
College with the class of 1862. For several 
years thereafter he taught in the district 
schools of his native State. About thirty- 
five years ago he came to Logansport, In- 
diana, and served seven years as superin- 
tendent of the schools of that city. In 1873 
he was elected superintendent of the Ko- 
komo schools, w^hich place he held continu- 
ously for twenty years. His work here in- 
volved a complete organization and develop- 
ment of the Kokomo public school system. 
So well did he succeed in this work that the 
Kokomo schools have ever since ranked 
amongst the very best in the State. He re- 
tired from the superintendency in 1893, since 
which time he and his faithful wife, who has 
been the sharer of all his educational labors, 
have conducted a private school in Kokomo. 
Professor Cox was naturally gifted for the 
work of school supervision, being possessed 
of rare judgment and good executive ability. 
He was a skillful organizer and had the 
esteem and confidence of his teachers and 
the people. In him Indiana loses one of her 
pioneers in school work and Kokomo loses 
a good exemplary. Christian citizen. 

"His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand 

up. 
And say to all the w^orld. This was a man." 



PERSONAL. 

Reba C. Stewart and Georgia Jones, of 
Alexandria, will spend next year in Indiana 
University on leave of absence. 

Mabel Bonsall, teacher of mathematics in 
the Alexandria high school, enters Indiana 
University in September for the completion 
of her course. 

Dr. E. E. White will deliver the com- 
mencement address (June 1st) to the grad- 
uating class of Alexandria. A class of ten 
completes the course there. 

J. T. Giles, Principal of the Alexandria 
high schools, resigns to enter Stanford Uni- 
versity for the next two years. His place 
will be filled by Jacob CoUicott, now in 
Indiana University on leave of absence. 

Mary D. Welch, Principal of the Misha- 
waka high school will spend the summer 
at Bay View, where she has been each sum- 
mer for the past three years. Her sister, 
Anna, also a teacher in the schools, will ac- 
company her. 

J. W. Walker has taken service with the 
New York Life Insurance Company as a 
general field agent in Indiana. His wide 
acquaintance in the State will serve him 
well and in this capacity his large circle of 
friends wish him success. 

W. D. Kerlin has been retained at Mar- 
tinsville. He will attend Chicago Univer- 
sity this summer, completing his work in 
philosophy under Dr. Dewey. A new high 
school building has been provided for, much 
to the joy of the people and the school au- 
thorities. Superintendent Kerlin is a strong 
man in school work and he is growing 
stronger. 

Jas. R. Hart has been re-elected again at 
Lebanon. Superintendent Hart is widely 
know^n through his official connection with 
the State Teachers' Association, wh^re his 
uniform courtesy and prompt attention to 
business has made him many friends. His 
work in the schools at Lebanon has been 
successful. He has placed them upon a high 
plane of efficiency. 
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J. H. Tomlin was again re-elected super- 
intendent of the ShelbyviUe schools by 
unanimous vote of the board. He has had 
no easy task to organize and unify the work 
of these schools, but he has done it well. 
He is showing himself a strong man along 
the lines of organization and school man- 
agement. He is a close and accurate ob- 
server of school work. 

S. W. Baer has been re-elected at Nappa- 
nee as superintendent of schools for the 
sixth time, and this time at an Increased 
salary. An addition to the present large 
school building will be erected this year. 
There is a growing school interest and 
the movement here as elsewhere is toward 
the high school. Superintendent Baer Is a 
good man at the helm. • 

Supt. J. W. Wyandt, of Angola, has under 
consideration a very material change In the 
course of study for the high school. The 
basement of the main school building will 
be fitted up for a chemical and physical 
laboratory. A suburb having been recently 
annexed makes an addition of a new school 
building. The present graduating class is 
regarded as the strongest one ever sent out 
from the school. 

F. S. Morgenthaler has been re-elected at 
Rockport at an increased salary. The 
schools have been crowded from the kinder- 
garten to the high school, requiring several 
additional rooms. The educational senti- 
ment has always been good here but it is 
now believed to be materially quickened. 
■Considerable attention has been given to 
beautifying the rooms which has brought 
excellent returns In making the children 
happier. 

J. W. Hamilton, of Monticello, was offered 
the superintendency of the Attica schools 
entirely unsolicited. He had just been re- 
elected at Monticello for the tenth time and 
the board was not willing to release him, 
but it did the gallant thing by making it 
worth while for him to remain. His work 
has been unusually strong and the board 
and the people hold him, universally, in 
highest esteem both as a citizen and as a 
superintendent. 



C. M. Seller, Principal of the HoweU 
schools, will resign his position with the 
closing of the present school year to take up 
the study of law. He will take a course in 
a law school and will then locate in some 
thriving western town. Professor Seller has 
been principal of the Howell schools for a 
number of years and has given the best of 
satisfaction as a teacher. He is a young man 
of exceptional ability and success in the le- 
gal profession is predicted for him. 

Supt. I. V. Busby, of Alexandria, closes a 
very prosperous school year. He goes about 
his work like a master builder. He believes in 
scholarship as a basis for a teacher's work, 
and every year one or more of his teachers 
ask for a leave of absence to attend school. 
He has always encouraged this among his 
teachers, and as a result, the example of 
these teachers brings many students into the 
high school. There is a good school spirit 
in this community, and their superintendent 
stands high among the people. 

F. D. Churchill closes his seventh year at 
Oakland City and has been invited by the 
school board to continue. Two new teach- 
ers will be added next year. In the theses 
prepared by the graduates, he tried a novel 
experiment with success. Instead of giving 
different subjects for discussion the class 
took the several parts in one subject. The 
class discussed "The Old Man Eloquent," by 
dividing it into "Why Called *01d Man Elo- 
quent,' " "His Services as a Diplomat," "His 
Unpopularity," "His Journey from One Party 
to Another," "The Presidential Election of 
1824," "His Administration," "His Defense 
of the Right of Petition," "I WiU Put the 
Question Myself," "juessons from His Life." 

Supt. B. J. Bogue, of Mishawaka, will 
spend his vacation in Europe. A large and 
modern new school building on the north 
of the river will be ready for use at the 
opening of the next school year. This takes 
the place of an old frame building burned 
last August. The high school is growing 
more rapidly now than for some years, as 
many parents thought the eight-grade work 
sufficient for "the battle of life," and theh- 
boys went to work in the factories. In the 
even tenor of his way Superintendent Bogue 
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has brought about a change so that next 
year he confidently expects 100 in the high 
school. 



The school trustees have retained Supt. 
E. F. Sutherland for another year at an 
increased salary. New supplies, books and 
furniture will be purchased, and a nine- 
months* term guaranteed. 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Parties desiring to visit Richmond, Old 
Point, Norfolk, Virginia Beach or Washing- 
ton, en route to or from Charleston during 
meeting National Educational Association, 
July 7-13, 1900, should see that their tickets 
read via Atlantic Coast Lrlne, between 
Charleston and points named. This is the 
shortest and most direct route and the only 
line operating t{irough trains, coaches and 
Pullman ears between Charlestown, Rich- 
mond and Washington. For further infor- 
mation address W. N. Royall, General 
Agent, Charleston, S. C; H. P. Clark, Gen- 
eral Eastern Agent, 229 Broadway, New 
York; J. H. Johnson, New England Agent, 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; Sam'l 
Mullin, Jr., Agent, 31 S. Third Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; A. C. Kenly, Agent, 107 E. Ger- 
man Street, Baltimore, Md.; A. L. Reed, 
District Passenger Agent, 601 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Washington, D. C; C. S. Campbell, 
Division Passenger Agent 838 E. Main 
Street, Richmond, Va.; II. M. Emerson, 
General Passenger Agent, Wilmington, 
N. C. 

TRIP TO KANSAS CITY. 
HOW INDIANA WILJ. ATTEND THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Preparations have been completed by the 
State committee for the transportation and 
entertainment of the Indiana Democrats 
w^ho will attend the National Convention at 
Kansas City. It Is estimated by Chairman 
Martin that at least four hundred Demo- 
<;rat8 of the State will attend. 

Arrangements have been made for a spe- 
-cial train, whlcn will leave Indianapolis 



Monday, July 2, at 3:30 o'clock p. m., and 
will arrive at Kansas City the next morn- 
ing at 7:45 o'clock. Tne route will be over 
the Vandalla line to St. Louis and thence 
by way of the Missouri Pacific Railway to 
Kansas City. The fair for the round trip 
from Indianapolis will be $14. 

This will be tue official train and will be 
known as the "Indiana special." It will 
carry the State committee and delegates, 
and the officers of the State committee are 
very anxious that all Democrats and their 
friends who Intend visiting the convention 
attend this train. 

On arrival at Kansas City the Indiana 
delegation will go to the Coates House, 
where rooms have been engaged for Its 
entertainment. The headquarters of the 
delegation will be on the second floor of the 
Coates House, where two large double par- 
lors have been reserved for the entertain- 
ment of the Indiana delegation. 

Not later than June 6 the State committee 
will receive a map of Kansas City, showing 
the location of all the houses where visitors 
can be entertained. It is understood that 
the entire residence portion of the city will 
be given for the entertainment of visitors. 

MAKE YOUR VACATION PROFITABLE. 

To many vacation is only a dissipation, 
and really worse than loss of time. Idle- 
ness Is not what teachers, students, busi- 
ness men or clerks need. A wholesome 
change In studies and mental exercise, such 
as one can get by taking a course In 
the special summer schools of the Indian- 
apolis Business University, is all that any 
one needs or could desire. By change In 
studies and locality many of the most suc- 
cessful educators and professional men are 
making their summers as profitable as any 
other part of the year. 

This reliable, enterprising Institution of- 
fers the fullest and choicest regular and 
elective courses. Calls for its graduates 
far exceed the supply. It places Its student 
in the best paying positions, and Is enroll- 
ing more students than any two other 
schools In the W^est. Its new attractive 
catalogue is full of Inspiration for any 
student or person aspiring to success In life. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Great Meeting at Cbarleston, S. C, July 
7-13. The Queen & Crescent route, the great 
line to the Southeast, makes low rates for 
the occasion. Chattanooga and Asheville 
visited en route. 

The meeting this year at Charleston is one 
of special import. Since the trying days of 
the Reconstruction period the educators, 
north and south, have been rather slow 
about the cementing process which has gone 
on more rapidly with other classes; but the 
wonderful display of enthusiasm upon the 
part of tlie southern teacher, in worlting for 
tlie success of the Charleston meeting indi- 
cates an entirely new era in the history of 
the American School and gives promise that 
tlie Charleston meeting will be the greatest 
convention of the N. E. A. that has ever 
taken place in its history. 

As a meeting place Charleston is of un- 
usual interest to students of history, partic- 
ularly that of the Revolutionary period. In 
the War of the Revolution the State was a 
leader among the thirteen colonies and it 
still points with undiminished pride to such 
names as King's iJountain, Cowpens, Cam- 
den and Fort Moultrie. The later and more 
unfortunate days of the '60's are marked, 
too, by many a brave defense and struggle 
against the inevitable. 

Charleston in summer is delightful. The 
continuous incoming breeze from the sea 
keeps the temperature pleasant on the 
warmest days. No sun strokes or stifling 
heat are here to be found, such as conven- 
tions often labor under in northern inland 
cities. 

National Educational Association tickets 
via the Queen & Crescent route are so ar- 
ranged that one can visit Chattanooga, 
Chjckamauga Military Park and Lookout 
Mountain, as well as the mountain city of 
Asheville and the famous *'I>and of the 
Sky." The stop-over privileges on these 
tickets are most complete indeed, and the 
historic points at Chattanooga as well as 
in the Blue Grass and the Cumberland 
Plateau are quite as great as those found 
at Charleston. 

W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinnati, is 
preparing a very interesting lot of printed 
matter with maps and illustrations in abun- 



dance, setting forth the things that are of 
most interest to tne teacher both at Charles- 
ton and en route. Every teacher in the 
country should see to it that a supply of this 
printed matter is in his hands at once 
whether he expects to make the trip to 
Charleston or not. 

HO I FOR CHARLESTON-N. E. A. 

The National Editorial Association meets 
In Charleston, July 10-13, 1900. The route 
selected for the Indiana delegation is the 
Queen & Crescent, and Southern railways, 
starting from Louisville and Cincinnati and 
going via Asheville or Chatanooga, Atlanta 
and Augusta. The points of meeting will 
be Louisville and Cincinnati, and special 
trains will leave these points on Friday, 
July 6th, with stops at interesting points en 
route, arriving In Charleston July 9th. The 
rate is one fare plus $2, with choice of re- 
tiu'nlng via seven other routes. A diverse 
route may be chosen by payment of slight 
additional sum. , 

The rate from Cincinnati is $21.85: Louis- 
ville, $21: Evansville, $21.60; Terre Haute, 
$24.90; Indianapolis, $23.80: Ft. Wayne, 
$25.85; Lafayette, $25.70. 

Indiana should send a large delegation to 
this meeting. For full information write to 
any of the undersigned. 

J. W. Carr, State Director, Anderson; F. 
L. Jones, Indianapolis; D. M. Getting. 
School Journal, Indianapolis; Chas. F. Pat- 
terson, The Inland Educator, Terre Haute. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

A Smaller History of Rome. By Sir Will- 
iam Smith. D. (... L., LL. D. New and thor- 
oughly revised edition by A. H. J. Green- 
idge, M. A., Lecturer and late Fellow of 
Hertford College; Lecturer in Ancient His- 
tory in Brasenose College, Oxford. Cloth, 
12mo, 371 pages, with colored map, plans 
and illustrations. Price $1. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

There is probably no book on this subject 
more universally used by high school and 
similar schools than this Smaller History of 
Rome. It occupies a distinct position by 
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itself. In this new edition care lias been 
taken to preserve the essential characteris- 
tics and proportions of the original boolt as 
far as possible, with due prominence to the 
most important events. Some valuable ad- 
ditions have been made, however, including 
the results of recent historical investiga- 
tions. In topography, as well, it is a vast 
improvement, and all the maps and a larger 
portion of the illustrations have been espe- 
cially prepared for this volume. We predict 
for it a great success. 

First Book, Home Geography and the 
Earth as a Whole, By Ralph to. Tarr, B. S., 
F. G. S. A., professor of dynamic geology 
and physical geography at Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of teaching at 
Teachei*s' College, Columbia University. 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

This is the first of a series of three 
volumes; the second deals with North Amer- 
ica; the third, with Europe and the other 
continents. 

Part I of this volume treats home geog- 
raphy under the following heads: The soil, 
hills, mountains, valleys, rivers, ponds and 
lakes, the ocean, the air, Industry and com- 
merce, government, maps. 

This book contains more home geography 
than any book we have examined. We are 
glad to see this ^novation. The principle is 
correct. 

We are glad also to see an effort to do 
away with a geography book as big as a 
bam door. This book is about the size of 
the fifth reader, and yet it contains excellent 
maps which exhibit all that the pupil needs. 

FOR THE IDENTIFICATION AND STUDY OF BIRDS. 

Merriam.— Birds of Village and Field, $2; 
Birds through an Opera Glass, 75 cents. 

Minot.— The Land-Birds and Game-Birds 
of New England, $3.50. 

BIRD LITERATURE. 

Bailey.-Talks Afield, $1. 

Merriam.— A-Birding on a Bronco, $1.25. 

Mlller.-In Nesting Time, $1.25; Little 
Brothers of the Air, $1.25; A Bird-Lover in 
the West $1.25; Upon the Tree-Tops, $1.25; 
Bird- Ways, $1.25. 



Burroughs.— Wake-Kobin, $1.25; Birds and 
I*oets, with Other Papers, $1.25; Signs and 
Seasons, $1.25; Locusts and Wild Honey, 
^1.25; A Year in the Fields, $1.50; Birds and 
Bees, and Sharp Eyes, 40 cents; Fresh 
Fields, $1.25; Pepaction, and Other Sketches, 
$1.25; Winter Sunshine, $1.25; Rivorby, 
$1.25. 

Bolles.— From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers, $1.25; At the North of Bear- 
camp Water, $1.25; Land of the Ling.'ring 
Snow, $1.25. 

Whitney.— Bird Talk, $1. 

Lowell.— My Garden Acquaintance (in 
Modern Classics, Vol. 31), 40 cents. 

Torrey.— The D'oot-Path Way, $1.25; A 
Rambler's Lease, $1.25; Birds in the Bush, 
$1.25; Spring Notes from Tennessee, $1.25; 
A Florida Sketch-Book, $1.25. 

Thoreau.— W^alden, $1. 

These books may be obtained of the regu- 
lar booksellers, or of the publishers, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York. 
Chicago. 

Principles of Public Speaking. Compris- 
ing the technique of articulation, phrasing, 
emphasis, the cure of vocal defects, the ele- 
ments of gesture, a complete guide in pub- 
lic speaking, debate and parliamentary law, 
together with many exercises, forms and 
practice selections. By Guy Carleton Lee, 
Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University. G. I\ 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
by Prof. Lander MacClintock, A. M., of the 
t'niversity of Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston and Chicago, publishers. The volume 
contains sixteen full page illutrations, by 
Charles E. Brock. 

The text is the nearest approach to the 
definitive edition that has yet been pub- 
lished. The editor spent several months in 
England and Scotland last summer collating 
the text of the various editions on which 
Scott himself had bestowed care. 

The line numbers and foot-notes have al- 
ways annoyed us. We find neither of these 
on the page of the text. The notes are in 
the back part of the book. So the student 
may read without interruption until he en- 
counters a difliculty. This gives him credit 
for having enough intelligence to know 
when he needs help. 
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The foregoing particulars indicate that 
this edition is one of the very best for the 
general reader and student. 

The "Mother Tongue " is the title of a two- 
book series of language books by George Ly- 
man Kittridge, professor of English in Harvard 
University, and Sarah Louise Arnold, Super- 
visor of Schools in Boston. Ginn & Co. , Pub- 
lishers. 

It is generally conceded that teachers are 
several years ahead of any available language 
books in the manner and spirit of their teach- 
ing of language. The text-books on language 
are usually very formal, and, therefore, fail to 
stimulate the pupil to think. The authors of 
this series have made an attempt to break 
away from this formalism. We have not had 
time to examine the books thoroughly, but we 
can say that if the authors have succeeded in 
doing their work as well as the publishers have 
done theirs the books will be a great success. 

We did note in the second book that the 
author does not believe in making an effort to 
separate the name of a thing from the thing 
itself. (See preface, page vi.) On p. 37 he 
says, in the sentence, "The golden butterfly 
glistened through the shadowy apartment," 
that to the noun butterfly is attached the word 
golden describing the butterfly; and it does 
this by "attributing some quality" to the 
noun butterfly. Now^ if the pupil has been 
stimulated to think enough to break away 
from this old formalism referred to, he will be 
obliged to conclude that the noun Imtterfly has 
the attribute expressed by the word golden. 



ANSWERS TO STATE QUESTIONS. 



AHITHMETIC, 
{Annioer any aixt not omitting A'o. 2.) 

1. Should number viork be cuDcrete with boffinniDg 

pupils? (live reason for your answer. 

2. Add 210131; 999999; 415683; 13000^; 518877; 

612384; 87654«; 717777; 567086; 610018: 
510376; 314567; 816718; 312100; 877655. 

3. What id the side of the squ.ire field whose area is 

ten acres? 

4. A and B can do a piece of work in six hours. 

After A has worked alone for three hours, B 
commences, and, working alone, finishes the 
work in ten and one-half hours. In how many 
hours can A do the work alono? 



5. Bo you think square and cube root t-hould be 

taught thoroughly in the public schooU? Qive 
reasons for yoar answer. 

6. At what rate will 1584.00 gain $65.70 in one year six 

months? 

7. Algebra. Find the number whose third partudded 

to its seventh part gives a earn equal to twenty. 



Answers. 

1. With beginning pupils number work should 
be concrete because the powers of mind at that 
age are not developed sufficiently to do abstract 
reasoning. The first lessons should be given by 
means of sensible objects in order to give distinct 
ideas of arithmetical quantities and their rela- 
tions. 

2. 8489924 is the sum. 

3. 10 acres = 1600 sq. rds. ; / 1600 = 40; 
hence, the side is 40 rds. long. 

4. 6 hours' work by A and 6 hours' work by 
B complete the work ; 3 hours' work by A and 
lOJ hours' work by B also complete the work. 
Comparing these amounts it is seen that 3 hours' 
work by A are equivalent to ^ hours' work by 
B; or one hour's work by A is equivalent to IJ 
hours' work by B. To illustrate, if A could hoe 
3 rows of corn in one hour, B, in the same timey 
could hoe only 2 rows; hence, A's work is to B's 
work as 3 is to 2, and where they both work 
together for the same time, A does f and B does 
|. In one hour both can do i of the work. Of 
this A does f of J or ^, or ^V; hence, A_ can do 
the work in 10 days. And B does f oi \ or ^^^ 
or ^\ hence, B can do the work in 15 days. 

5. Why not? It takes but a short time, when 
rightly done; they give ideas in regard to equal 
factors that are helpful in comprehending the 
relations of numbers; they are frequently of use 
in estimating dimensions or measurements ; and 
the mental discipline afforded is of special edu- 
cational value. We are aware that there is a 
sentiment against spending any time with these 
processes, but it is, in our opinion, without any 
solid foundation, and is prompted by incompe- 
tency and a desire to seek the line of least 
resistance. 

584 ^ 3 

65.70; iJ = 65.70-^ [t^ X 4 J =65.70 X 5^4 
X 3- = .075, or 7 J*. 



6. PXi2Xr=/; hence,^Xi2X V = 



7. Let it = the number ; then, ^ + "^ = 20 ; 
or 7 z 4- 3 z = 420; 10 x = 420; x = 42. 
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SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

Unw nve.) 

1. In the view of the author of *' Organie Bdacation/' 

what are the great ethical advantages of teach- 
ing under the organisation plan? 

2. la it reasonable to require teachers to be wide and 

thorough students of psychology, ethics, sociol- 
ogy, economics, art, etc.? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

3. Why is the ** story " the typical form in which ma- 

terials for the child's study are set before his 
mind? 

4. By " story " as here used is meant " the organised, 

continuously inter- related body of ideas," 
which is addressed to the child. What advan- 
tages are there in thus asking him to study a 
body of organised subject matter? 

5. In telling a story to the child the "sequence" 

method is followed. What does this mean ? 

6. What is meant by the " stream of consciousness " ? 

7. Is it posf ibie, and ir so, is it desirable, to get rid of 

all emulation in the school? Discuss, giving 
reasons. 

8. A recent writer says that ** habit is not only second 

nature, but that it is ten times nature." What 
woold he seem to mean by this, and is it correct? 

9. Recent studies seem to show that it is a law of the 

human mind that some kind of expression fol- 
. lows every impression— that every stimulus be- 
gets some kind of reaction. If this is true, what 
important educational implications does it con- 
tain? 
10. What are some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of private instruction as compared with 
class instruction T 

Aiigwers. 

1. (See Organic Edacation, pages 26, 27.) 
The prime advantage which the ethical teaching 
under the organization plan may he said to have 
over others, is that instead of imposing upon the 
children in a certain stage of development an 
ideal wholly extraneous to themselves, the fruit 
of a different period in civilization, the ideals 
naturally growing out of their own mental status 
are simply allowed full fruition in their conduct, 
that these may in turn, give place to further 
ideals. The natural ethical development of the 
child is furthered— that is all — not thwarted oj 
the stamping out of his own ideals, nor by the 
imposition upon him of ideals remote from, and 
incomprehensible to, him. By this means the 
individual child gains the invaluable habit of 
pursuing his ideals into the stage of conduct, 
reflecting upon that conduct, as its consequences 
return upon him, and thus modifying or recon- 
structing the old ideal in accordance with the 
new light. 

2. Certainly, for if such qualifications were 
possessed by teachers, when children asked them 



for bread they would not be given a stone. The 
uplift and inspiration that the schools would 
receive under such teachers would be astonishing. 
Children could then acquire the mental strength 
and breadth of culture that they so richly deserve. 
(See pages 27, 28.) 

3. Because the ideas are in this manner pre- 
sented in a concrete form, and only by the story 
can the subject matter be presented with sufficient 
attractiveness to sustain attention and secure in- 
terest. (See page 31.) 

4. Unrelated ideas have no educational value 
whether they are being acquired by a child or by 
an adult. A number of ideas following each 
other in sequence and related as cause and efiect 
will be comprehended and retained, because of 
the unity and the continuity in the material. 
(See page 31). Unrelated ideas given to a child 
might be compared to the memorizing of details 
of statistics. 

5. The sequence method is the method by 
which a series of events or circumstances are 
given to the pupil in a connected form, and so 
related that each event or circumstance adds to 
and makes effective the other parts and the whole. 
(See pages 31 and 32.) 

6. By the '* stream of consciousness" is meant 
the powers of the mind moving smoothly on from 
point to point in its effort to secure *' freedom," 
''self-realization." (See pages 32, 41.) 

7. It is not possible, for no power could be 
brought to bear that would hold the instinctive 
tendencies of human nature under such complete 
control or subjection. It is not desirable for, un- 
less it should develop into a bitter rivalry, it is 
a healthful and effective spur towards the com- 
pletion of tasks or the mastery of knowledge. 

8. His is correct, and he meant that habit is 
a chain that securely binds us to an action, which 
because of the training that the nerves and cells 
have received is ten times more likely to occur 
than it would be under a normal or natural con- 
dition of the cells and nerves, unaffected by any 
kind of repetition. 

9. The educational implications are many 
and vital. The pupil in the school room is sub- 
ject to many impressions daily, from the air, the 
light, the temperature, the room, companions 
and teacher. Every one in some way leaves its 
effect, its trace in the human organism. The 
nature of this trace, or effect, depends upon the 
nature of the impression received from the envi- 
ronment. If the impression is evil, the effect will 
be the same; if the impression is good, the effect 
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will be good. These effects are often small, but 
they are many and vitally important, and in the 
future, when they are counted in as determining 
factors in the creation of a proper environment 
for the pupil, they will form the grounds for 
many reforms. 

10. Over class instruction, private instruction 
may have the following advantages: (a) An 
opportunity to advance in accordance with the 
strength or ability of the pupil; (6) an oppor- 
tunity to receive more than the usual amount of 
individual instruction. 

It may have the following disadvantages: (a) 
No opportunity to hear other pupils recite, and 
to gather thereby their views and mode of ex- 
pression. (6) The absence of stimulus to emula- 
tion always afforded by other pupils, and the 
absence of any opportunity for the pupil to com- 
pare himself with others. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND SCIENTIFjC TEMPER- 
ANCE, 

1. What are the fancttons of the external and middle 

portions of the ear? 

2. What is the source of the heat of the body? 

3. What are the functions of the kidneys? 

4. What is meant by tidal air? Residual air? Re- 

serve air? 

5. What are the ures of the saliva? 

b. Which is the most important use? 

6. Describe the structure of an artery. A vein. 

7. What constitutes the lymphatic system ? 

8. What are the characteristics of the alcoholic appe- 

tite as contrasted with the appetite for foods 
generally? 

9. How does the effect of an anaesthetic differ from 

the effect of a narcotic? Name an anaesthetic. 
A narcotic. 

Answers, 

1. The external ear receives the waves of 
sound, and conducts them into the auditory 
canal, which leads them against the membrana 
tympani. 

The membrana tympani receives the waves of 
sound and, being thrown into vibrations, it gives 
tbe chain of bones the same movement ; the bones 
transmit the wave-vibration across the tympanic 
cavity to the membrane in the fenestra oval is and 
give to this membrane the vibratory movement. 
This closes the function of the middle ear. 

Continuing:— this membrane puts the lymph- 
like' fluid of the labyrinth into vibration; this 
fluid, assisted by the otoliths, which are thrown 
against the nerve fllaments during the vibration^, 
gives the vibratory impression to the nerve fila- 
ments floating in the lymph ; these carry the im- 



pressions to the auditory nerve, which conducts 
them to the brain, and we are conscious of 
audition. 

2. The main source of the heat of the body is 
the oxidations occurring in the tissue-cells. 
(Kead pages 203 and 204 of the text-book.) 

3. The kidneys have the special function of ex- 
creting a waste product of the body called urea. 
They also excrete certain poisons developed from 
imperfectly oxidized albumin; and, a large 
amount of water daily to wash away the excreted 
matter. 

4. After the fullest possible inspiration, the 
lungs contain about 330 cubic inches of air. 
After the fullest possible expiration the lungs 
will contain about 100 cubic inches of air. So it 
is possible, by strong effort to inhale and exhale 
about 230 cubic inches of air. This is called the 
vital capacity of the lungs, and is the breathing 
power which can be used in violent exercise. 
But in quiet breathing only about 30 cubic inches 
of air are inhaled. This is called tidal air. By 
an effort about 100 cubic inches of air can be in- 
haled in addition to the tidal air. This is called 
the complementary air. By a forced expiration 
the lungs can expel about 100 cubic inches of air 
more than in quiet breathing. This is called the 
reserve or supplemental air. There will still be 
left 100 cubic inches of air, called residual air. 

5. The uses of the saliva are (a) to moisten 
the food preparatory to swallowing, and {b) to 
change some of the starch of the food to sugar. 
It does the latter, which is its most important 
function, by aid of a ferment which it contains. 

6. See text-book, pages 80 and 81 for com- 
plete answer. Tbe walls of the arteries are strong 
and firm, retaining their shape as tubes when 
empty. The walls of the veins are soft and 
flabby, and will collapse and flatten when empty. 

7. The lymphatic system consists of a set of 
tubes distributed all over the body and gradually 
uniting into larger tubes, and these finally into 
two main trunks, the lymphatic duct and the 
thoracic duct. These tubes have numerous 
valves, all opening toward tbe heart to prevent 
the backward flow of the lymph. At irregular 
intervals the lymphatics open into small bag-like 
bodies called glands or nodes. 

8. The natural appetite is the natural feeling 
of hunger or thirst. The appetite for food is 
constant in degree and does not increase upon 
gratifying it. '' If we eat a sufficient amount of 
bread to-day, we do not crave a larger amount 
to-morrow." But the appetite for alcohol grows; 
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the law of its use is the law of increase until the 
terrible alcohol habit is formed. 

9. An anesthetic is that which produces 
anesthesia, or loss of sensation, especially of feel- 
ing ; as chloroform, ether, chloral hydrate, etc. 
They are used in surgical operations, in pulling 
teeth, etc. 

A narcotic is a substance, which, in medicinal 
doses, relieves pain and produces sleep; in poison- 
ous doses, it produces stupor, coma, and convul- 
sions; in larger doses, death. Opium, stramo- 
nium and belladonna are the chief narcotics, of 
which opium is the most typical. 



GEOORAPHY. 
{Any eight f not omitting 10.) 
How do you account for the rery arreat range of 

temperature from winter cold to summer heat 

in the northern interior regions of the United 

States? 
Discuss trade and trade routes of India. 
How are each of the following governed : New 

Mexico, Alaska, India, Cuba, Cape Colony? 
What products are shipped from Puerto Rico to the 

United States? 
What important South American boundary dispute 

was settled by arbitration within the last year? 

6. What are the large subdivisions of China? 

7. Discuss the trade of the Mediterranean. 

8. Where are the following : Korea, Klondyke, Dela- 

goa Bay, San Juan ? 

9. Wri'e a few lines on the occupations of the people 

of Belgium. 
10. Trace the world ridge or primary highland through 
the various continents. 

Answei'S, 

1. The northern interior regions of the 
United States form an elevated interior plain, 
far from the equable influence of the sea, and 
covered by relatively dry air, through which the 
sun's heat falls readily to the earth in summer, 
while in winter, radiation proceeds with equal 
ease. 

2. The chief imports of India are cotton 
^oods and hardware. The chief exports are raw 
cotton, wheat, rice, opium, indigo, jute, and tea. 
The chief trade route is across the Arabian Sea, 
and through the Bed Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Most of this trade is for the British Isles. 
Another trade route is to Australia, another to 
Cape Colony, and another eastward to the East 
Indies and to Hong Kong. 

3. New Mexico is governed as a territory. 
The governor and the administrative and judicial 
officers are appointed by the president, but a 
territorial legislature is entrusted with limited 
powers, subject to the approval of congress. A 



territory may elect one delegate to a seat in the 
House of Eepresentatives. He may speak on 
subjects in which his territory is interested, but 
he can not vote. 

Alaska is an unorganized territory of the 
United States ; it remained without the form of 
civil government until 1884, when the Act of 
May 17, provided for the appointment of a 
governor and other officers, and also a district 
court. It is at present ruled by a governor and 
several commissioners appointed by the federal 
government at Washington. Sitka is the capital. 

Since 1858, the government of British India 
has been vested in the crown, which appoints a 
viceroy or governor-general for the whole coun- 
try, and a council of fifteen members who assist 
in legislation. The revenue is mainly derived 
from a land-tax, the sale of opium (which is a 
government monopoly and an important export 
to China), and a tax on salt. 

Since the war with Spain the government of 
Cuba has been controlled by the United States, 
through a governor appointed by the President. 

Cape Colony, since 1806, has been controlled 
by Great Britain. The government is adminis- 
tered by a Governor, au Executive and Legis- 
lative Council, and House of Assembly. 

4. Coffee, tobacco and sugar. 

5. The boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana. 

6. The large subdivisions of the Chinese Em- 
pire are Manchuria, Mongolia, Eastern Turkes- 
tan, Tibet, and China proper. 

7. The trade of the Mediterranean is carried 
on largely among the cities of Cadiz, Marseilles, 
Rome, Naples, Venice, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Suez, Alexandria, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and 
Morocco. The products of North Africa, such 
as wool, gum, dates, cork and cotton are carried 
to various ports on northern Europe, in return 
for wine, fruits, silk, carpets, laces, olive oil, 
tobacco, hardware, leather, millinery goods and 
jewelry. 

8. Korea is an Asiatic peninsula between the 
Yellow Sea and Japan Sea. 

^^Klondykt^^ is the gold region in British Amer- 
ica, and is near the Alaskan boundary line. 

Delagoa Bay is on the east coast of Portuguese 
East Africa, near the city of Lourenco Marquez. 

San Juan (of war note) is in Cuba, 42 miles 
W. N. W. of Santiago de Cuba. 

9. The density of the population of Belgium 
has resulted in the tillable land being divided 
into many small holdings, thereby causing many 
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to follow the occupation of gardening. Other 
occupations are mining and manufacturing. 

10. The world ridge, or primary highland, is 
the horseshoe-like chain of highlands beginning 
at the southern end of the Andes Mountains and 
extending northward through South America, 
and along the highland of western North Amer- 
ica, and over into Eurasia, and southward into 
Africa. 



READING. 

(Based on the general field of Reading.) 

{Any five.) 

Underscore the emphatic words in the following: 
"What stronger breast-plato than a heart un- 
tainted! Thrice is he armed that hath his quar- 
rel just! and he but naked, though locked up in 
steel, whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted." 

What is the proper pronunciation of a and the in 
reading? 

What is the difference between enunciation and 
pronunciation? 

Can a pupil properly read a selection, the meaning 
of which he does not understand ? 

How do you express irony and sarcasm in reading? 

What tone befits prayer— as the Lord's Prayer? 

Read the following to the Superintendent: 
**Beauty is but a vain, a fleisting good; 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly; 
A flower that dies almost in the bud; 
A brittle glass that breaketh presently; 
A fleeting good, a glass, a gloss, a flower. 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour." 

(Based on "How to Teach Reading.) 
(An^five,) 
What is meant by the "atmosphere" of a selection? 
In what part of the following is the "central 

idea"?— 
"There's not a flower that decks the vale. 

There's not a beam that lights the mountain. 
There's not a shrub that scents the gale. 

There's not a wind that stirs the fountain. 
There's not a hue that paints the rose. 

There's not a leaf around us lying 
But in its use or beauty showing 

God's love to us, and love undying." 
What is meant by "succession of ideas" in the 

selection to be read? 
In what "time" and "pitch" should a parentheti- 
cal clause be read? 
What is meant by "values," as applied to reading? 
How do you distinguish between conscious slow 
time-rate, on the part of the reader, and mere 
hesitancy? 
What do you find to be the principal obstacles to 
be overcome in teaching the pupil to read well? 
What is the time-rate for the following, and why ?— 
"How amiable are thy tabernacles Lord of 
Hosts ! My soul longeth, yeai even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord. My heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God." 



Aiiswers. 
(Based on General Field of Reading.) 

1. What stronger breast-plate than a heart un- 
tainted/ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
jmt/ and he but naJcedj though locked up in steely 
whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

2. The pronunciation of a is *'long a"; of the 
is 'Hhee" when emphatic or alone; the long 
sound of 6 is obscure before a vowel ; and the 
whole word is, by some, made obscure in reading. 
(See dictionary.) 

3. Enunciation is the articulate utterance of 
vocal sounds, so as to make them distinctly 
audible. Pronunciation is the articulate utter- 
ance of words or syllables. The former has 
reference to the clear utterance of the distinct 
vocal sounds; the latter to the correct utterance 
of the words or syllables. 

4. He can not unless he is led to do so by 
imitation. 

5. Abi'upt stress is sometimes given to the first 
part of the emphatic vowel (as in command, 
anger and energetic statement), and it is called 
"rodicaZ" or initial stress. It is sometimes given 
to the last part of the emphatic vowel (as in im- 
patience, distress, painful anxiety, revenge, de- 
fiance, etc.-), and is called ^'vanishing" or finjol 
stress. 

Sometimes these two kinds of abrupt stress come 
together on the same emphatic syllables. This 
compound abrupt stress is the characteristic 
vocal element which expresses irony, scorn or 
sarcasm. 

6. The orotund that is natural. 

(Based on "How to Teach Reading.") 

1. The "atmosphere" of a selection "is that 
sympathetic quality of voice that manifests the 
spirit of literature." 

2. In the last two lines. 

3. It means that every complete sentence or 
paragraph is made up of ideas in succession, each 
contributing its part to the complete meaning or 
to the main idea of the sentence or paragraph. 
Keeping the main idea in view and attending 
carefully to the subordinate ideas have an import- 
ant bearing upon oral expression. 

4. In slow time and in low pitch. 

5. Values are the different forms of expression 
that embody the changes of thought and emotion. 
The consideration of them is important on account 
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of their bearing npon the modulation of the vocal 
expression. 

6. The conscioas slow time-rate, on the part 
of the reader will occar at the proper places while 
mere hesitancy is as likely to occur in the wrong 
place as in the right place. 

7. (a) Poor vocal expression. (6) Disinclina- 
tion to make proper effort, (c) Lack of interest 
in the study. 

8. The time rate is slow because the meaning 
is deep, lofty and dignified. The imagination 
and the emotion must have opportunity for full 
development. 



HiaTORT. 

{Anyfive.) 

1. In what way did Brazil become a Portaguese de- 

pendency ? 

2. State the main difference in institational life be- 

tween the Northern and Southern English Colo- 
nies. 

3. What was the " Boston Port Bill/' and of what act 

was it a consequence? 

4. What were the "Alien and Sedition Acts " ? When 

enacted, and why? 

5. What were the termn of the Treaty 'of Peace made 

with Mexico in 1848? 
A. What was the first military e^ent of the Civil War ? 
7. What were the oanses of the Spanish- American 

War? The results? 

Answers, 

1. Brazil became a Portuguese dependency 
through the voyage of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
who was sent out by his monarch to follow the 
course of Yasco de Gama in the East. He was 
driven so far from his track by adverse winds 
that he reached the Brazilian coast (April 24, 
loOO), and anchored in Porto Seguro (16° S. 
Lat.) on Good Friday. On Easter Day an altar 
was erected, mass celebrated in the presence of 
the natives, the country declared an apanage of 
Portugal and a stone cross erected in commemo- 
ration of the event 

2. The main differences in institutional life 
between the Northern and Southern English Col- 
onies were : (a) The school as a general institu- 
tion did not flourish among the Southern Colonies 
as it did among the Northern Colonies. (6) As 
time passed by, among the Southern Colonies, 
power and opportunity gradually passed into the 
hands of the planters. As their work could be 
done by unskilled labor, and as the laborer must 
endure great heat, negro slavery became to these 
planters a very desirable institution. This was 
not the condition among the Northern Colonies. 



3. The Boston Port Bill, which shut the port 
of Boston to trade and commerce, forbade ships 
to come in or go out, and moved the custom house 
to Marblehead, was passed in consequence of the 
destruction of the tea in Boston harbor. 

4. (See text-book p. 200). The Sedition Act 
was passed because of the abuse heaped upon the 
administration by several American newspapers 
which were edited by foreigners. The Alien Law 
was passed because certain French residents were 
suspected of plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment. This law was never enforced, and re- 
mained a dead letter. 

5. By its terms Mexico ceded to us the terri- 
tory of California and New Mexico, for which 
we agreed to pay $15,000,000. The treaty made 
the Bio Grande the western boundary of Texas 
and the Gila Biver the northern boundary of 
Mexico. 

6. There are different views as to what event 
should be called the first military event of the 
Civil War. The South claims that two military 
events by the forces acting for the Union pre- 
ceded their first one, (a) the removal by Major 
Anderson of his soldiers from the shore batteries 
to Fort Sumter as a better base of operations for 
defending himself; (6) the attempt by the Gov- 
ernment to revictual the fort as the supply of 
provisions was fast failing. The North claims 
that the bombardment of Fort Sumter by Gen. 
Beauregard was the first military event of the 
war. Because this event was bloodless one his- 
torian calls this act more a 'Apolitical than a 
military combat." 

7. The causes of the Spanish- American war 
were as follows : 

(o) The intervention by the United States 
Government between the government of Spain 
and the people of Cuba. The intervention was 
in the cause of humanity to put an end to bar- 
barities, bloodshed, starvation, and horrible 
miseries existing in Cuba, *' right at our door." 
The intervention was also justified by the very 
serious injury to the commerce, trade, and busi- 
ness of our people; by the wanton destruction of 
properly and devastation of the island ; and by 
the constant menace to our peace by this condi- 
tion of affairs. 

(6) The destruction of the United States bat- 
tleship Maine, with two hundred and sixty of its ' 
officers and crew, while on a friendly visit to the 
harbor of Havana. 

(e) The resolutions by the United States Con- 
gress embodying the determination to free Cuba. 
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(d) The withdrawal of the Spanish minister 
from Washington and of the American minister 
from Madrid, and the call hj President McKinley 
for 125,000 volunteers. 



GRAMMAR, 



{Any Moen, not omitting 8tK 9th and lOih.) 
"There is strong reason to saspeet that dome able 
Whig politicians, who thought it dangerous to relax, at 
that moment, the laws against political offense?, but 
who oould not, without incurring the charge of incon- 
sistency, declare themselves adverse to relaxation, had 
conceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the 
dispute about the court of the lord high steward, defer 
for at least a year the passage of a bill which thf y dis- 
liked and yet could not decently oppose."— Macanlay. 

1. (a) Name the principal clause in the above. 

(6) Name one which is an objective clause and one 
which is an adjective clause. 

2. Underscore with one line the subjects and with two 

lines the predicates of the subordinate clauses. 

3. Give all the modifiers of (a) "politicians;" (6) 

"could declare:" (c) "might defer." 

4. State what each of the following modifies: (o) "dan- 

gerous;" (M "adverse:" (e) "high steward;" (<<> 
"atleast;"(e) "which." 

5. Qive syntax (case and reason) of (a) "it;" (6) 

"laws;" (c) "change;" {d) "themselves;" (e) 
"passing." 

6. Select the infinitives and participles and state 

what offiee each performs. 

7. Select three verbs that are in different tenses and 

give the tense ot each. 

8. Is it expedient to devise erroneous forms of false 

syntax for pupils to consider ? 
How far would you carry the correction of wronfly 
coined and misused words and improperly con- 
structed sentences ? 

9. In what order should the following parts of speech 

be taught: preposition, pronoun, verb, partici- 
ple, noun? Why? 
10. Write 15 or 20 lines on one of the following subjects 
in some such form as you would place before a 
class of pupils as a model for their guidance: 

(a) The School-master in "The Deserted Village." 

(6) Inventions- Past and Future. 

(c) The Inauguration of a President. 

Answers. 

1. (a) There is a strong reason to suspect. 

(b) thai wme able Whig politicians had conceived a 
hopCf etCf is an objective clause, object of "to 
suspect." (c) that they might defer the passage of a 
bill is an adjective clause modifying "hope,'' as 
an appositive. The two relative clauses modify- 
ing ** politicians " are also adject ii^. 

2. Svbjects. Predicates, 
(a) politicians . . . had conceived. 
(6) who thought. 

(c) who could . . . declare. 



(d) they might . . . defer, 

(e) they disliked^ and covdd oppose. 

3. (a) Some ; able ; Whig; and the compound 
relative clause "who thought, etc., but who 
could not, etc., . . . relaxation." (6) not; 
themselves; and "without incurring, etc." 
{c) passage; and " by fomenting the dispute, etc." 

4. (a) dangerous modifies H; and it stands for 
the infinitive phrase to reloxy etc. 

(b) adverse modifies thviuselves. 

(c) high steward with the word "lord" consti- 
tutes the whole title ; high steward may be said to 
modify "lord" by way of explanation of the 
nature of the lord. 

(d) at least modifies a (= one). 

(e) which is an objective modifier of disliked and 
could . . . oppose. 

5. (a) it IB in the objective case by reason of 
the influence of the transitive verb thought; (6) 
laws is the object of relax; (c) charge is the object 
of incuiring; (d) themselves is in the objective case 
by reason of the influence of the transitive verb 
could declare ; (e) passage is the object of defer. 

6. (a) to suspect has an adjective ofiice, modi- 
fying reason. 

(b) U) relax is in apposition with it. 

(c) incurring is the object of the preposition 
without. 

(d) fomenting is the object of the preposition by, 

7. (a) is is in the present tense ; (6) had con- 
ceived is in the past perfect teu^e; (c) thought is 
in the pabt tense. 

8. It is not, for as far as possible the false 
syntax should be rooted out by viewing and prac- 
ticing correct syntax. 

9. Those that are made in the regular school 
work should all be corrected and the correct 
forms inserted ; if a great number occur, special 
attention, time, effort and care must be concen- 
trated upon the driving of them out of our speech 
and work, until their occurrence is rare. 

10. Firstf the noun^ because it is the name of 
something we can perceive or talk about. Second, 
the verbf because action is the natural idea that is 
connected with an object. Thirds the pronoun, 
to be used instead of the noun, in certain in- 
stances ; it does not add to the understanding of 
the sentence, but extends its limitations. Fourth, 
the prepositionj that small phrases may be built to 
the sentence frame- work already mastered, em- 
bodying relations. Fifth, the participle, which 
should come after the verb, because it is a form 
of the verb ; and it is not so needful to the learner 
in his beginning, as the pronoun or the preposition. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE OF INTEREST AND ATTENTION. 



E. B. BRYAN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 



In recent years no subject has received 
so mnch attention in educational circles 
as that of interest. With many it is the 
center of the entire process of education. 
The Herbartian psychology and pedagogy 
so widely represented in this country have 
emphasized the importance of interest, 
and the movement known as child study 
has brought out equally emphatically the 
need of directing our work along the lines 
of the natural interests of the child. So 
far as is known by the writer every thing 
that has been said by both these schools 
of pedagogy is true and worthy of atten- 
tion. Every one knows that close and 
continued attention are conditioned by 
the amount of genuine interest one has in 
the subject, and so it is considered good 
pedagogy for the teacher to observe and 
study her children enough to find out 
what are the primary interests at dif- 
ferent ages and of different children. 
It can be seen at once that if this 
principle were carried out in the extreme 
it would mean individual teaching for 
every child. But there is thought to 
be great good derived by the child from 
work in the class. Perhaps not quite so 
much Latin or arithmetic will be gotten 
as would be obtained under the individual 
plan, but the good derived from the class 
associations, the give and take, the per- 
formance of tasks in the presence of one's 
associates surely has as great value for the 
cliild as the few additional chapters in 



Latin or pages in arithmetic which he 
might have mastered working alone. It 
would be rash to suppose that the interests 
of all the members of a class or even of any 
two members are identical, however well 
the classification be made. This means at 
least two things. In the first place classi- 
fication should be as flexible as possible 
that the child's natural interest will not 
be entirely crushed out of him. In the 
second place if the child derives a benefit 
from class work to be gotten in no other 
way, he must apply himself at times to 
work in which he does not find a very 
great interest. In the child's play it has 
been argued, and justly so, I think, that 
the spontaneity of the child should be rec- 
ognized. The play ideal for young children 
is unhampered, unorganized, undirected, 
spontaneous play. Yet every one knows 
that, however gratifying it is to the coun- 
try boy to throw stones in all directions, 
he can not do this when he moves into the 
city. But this does not militate against 
the doctrine of interest in itself. If it is 
true that the best thing for my child is 
to live a perfectly free, spontaneous, un- 
curbed life, and if such living can not be 
tolerated in the city, it becomes at onoe 
imperative to leave the city. But here 
comes in the interests of parents and older 
brothers and sisters, which may be just as 
natural as those of the younger ones and 
which can be gratified only by city life. 
So, while the doctrine of interest is well 
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worthy the attention which it receives, 
and while it is a spkndid ideal too little 
realized, it is very doubtful whether it 
can stand alone as the center of educa- 
tional theory and practice. Let us turn 
to another phase of the subject which 
has received very little attention but 
which is fraught with as much pedagogi- 
cal significance as any fact of modem ped- 
agogy. It is this: Interest results from 
attention. 

Every educational psychology shows 
how it is that we attend to whatever is 
interesting, but where is to be found a 
statement of the equally true and valuable 
fact that we are apt to become interested 
in whatever we attend to. It is in the 
intellectual world something as it is in the 
physical world. A little time spent in 
introspection and in questioning your 
friends will reveal the fact that the food 
stuff that one has learned to eat is the one 
for which he has the greatest appetite and 
which he craves most. The person for 
whom bananas were nauseating but who 
persisted in eating them is the one most 
apt to be a banana fiend. Ask the eaters 
of celery and parsnips. Few men addicted 
to the use of tobacco escaped the first 
sickness and enjoyed the taste of it from 
the start. In short, the things we like 
best are apt to be the things that we 
have learned to like. Analogously we may 
learn to like things mentally for which 
we seemed to have no natural mental ap- 
petite. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
a person say, "There was a time when I 
disliked grammar or arithmetic or history 
or Latin, but now it is my favorite study. 
I not only enjoy it most, but find that I 
can accomplish more in it than any other 
line of work." One illustration I have 
in mind is that of a young man who stud- 
ied psychology four years, doing good 
work but not having his chief interest in 



it. He was asked to teach the subject 
and went at it in a way hitherto unknown 
to him. He held himself right to it. He 
looked at it from this standpoint and that. 
He used his pedagogical skill in present- 
ing it to his students. Thus he got a 
grasp of the subject to be gotten only by 
long sustained work. With this there 
came a new and heretofore unknown in- 
terest in the subject, so that when he en- 
tered the university he elected the depart- 
ment of psychology for his major and 
made a very fine record as a student. It 
may be said that if he had spent these 
years in the pursuit of something in which 
he had an interest from the beginning he 
would have accomplished more, but I have 
his word for it that there is no subject 
that has for him greater fascination and 
his record shows that his work in this line 
was as efiicient as in any other. 

It is very important that we do not for- 
get that we are apt to become deeply in- 
terested in the thing to which we attend. 
This is true of evil as well as good 
things, and is of prime significance in the 
field of morals. 

There has been a tendency of late 
towards a soft pedagogy. The cry is, 
"Find out what the child likes and let him 
have it." "The child knows better what 
he wants and needs than do the parents 
and teachers." "Discover the child^s ap- 
petite and then feed it." We seem to have 
forgotten that the very life of the child 
for the first years is conditioned by his 
inability to have everything for which he 
cries; that although the child knows best 
what he wants he does not know his need 
so well as the wise parent — and it is a 
cheap and reckless thing to say that he 
does. Any one with mother wit knows 
it isn^t so. And we forget that not only 
does the appetite determine what the food 
should be,* but the food determines very 
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largely what the appetite will be. The 
doctrine of spontaneity, of following out 
the natural interest of the pupil, should 
play an important role in all phases of 
education, but it should have most ex- 
clusive sway during the first seven or 
eight years of life. This is the time when 
weaknesses due to heredity are most apt to 
crop out as a result of overwork, under 
nutrition, etc. It is a time when volun- 
tary attention is at a minimum, when the 
muscular and nervous systems are very 
unstable. The life capital and conditions 
are such that it would seem a mistake to 
try to induce interests through attention 
to what at first is comparatively uninter- 
esting. Neurologists tell us that from 
about nine till about twelve the nervous 
system is comuaratively stable and is 
much more exempt from hereditary dis- 
eases. We also know that the muscular 
system is capable of functioning pretty 
accurately; that the liabilty to fatigue 
due to unproportionate development of 
the vascular and muscular systems is not 
so great as heretofore; and that children 
are freer from disease and death at this 
time than they have ever been before or 
will ever be again, the girls reaching their 
minimum susceptibilty at eleven and the 
boys at twelve. This is the best time in 
the life of the individual for drill work, 
for mastering the fundamentals, whether 
they are intrinsically interesting or not. 



As far as possible work on these more or 
less uninterestinqr but fundamental things 
should be associated with things that are 
interesting. I believe that the facts on 
child life up .to date warrant the statement 
that up to about eight years of age — ^the 
time, varies with individuals — ^within the 
limits of right, the child's spontaneity 
should be unbridled and his natural in- 
terests gratified regardless of the amoxm.t 
of information he may get. This in no 
time to force attention, and the psycho- 
logical truth that the teacher should keep 
uppermost in mind is that children attend 
to those things which have a natural in- 
terest for them. On the other hand, while 
we should never ignore the dependence 
of interest upon attention, the constitu- 
tion of the world is such that the child 
will have to attend to many things that 
are not intrinsically interesting and the 
constitution of the child from about nine 
to twelve is such that he can be trained 
into the habit of doing this with but little 
danger of damage. Our pedagogy will be 
less soft and much more effective if we 
bear in mind in this stage that the child 
is apt to become permanently interested 
in whatever he attends to. The three or 
four years preceding pubescence should be 
preeminently years of hard work, drill, 
repetition and if need be drudgery, but 
let the work be as interesting as is con- 
sistent with these things. 



MEANS IN TEACHING GRAMMAR. 



GEORGE W. NEET, PROFESSOR PEDAGOGY. N. I. NORMAL. VALPARAISO, IND. 



Means, or devices, in any kind of teach- 
ing, are of great importance, and are 
worthy of the most careful consideration, 
because, whether the desired end is 
reached in teaching depends always to a 
greater or less extent upon the means em- 



ployed. But the means employed in 
teaching grammar, together with the way 
they are employed is second in impori;ance 
to no other question in the study of 
method in grammar. The following are 
all properly to be considered as means in 
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grammar teaching: 1. Assignments. 
2. Class discussions. 3. Parsing. 4. An- 
alysis. 5. Diagramming. 6. Text-books. 
These all have their legitimate uses in 
teaching grammar and are all subject to 
abuses. Each is worth special study. 

There is no other device in the hands 
of the teacher that can be used with so 
much effect in making his grammar teach- 
ing a success as his assignments. No 
other device furnishes better opportunity 
for the display of tact and skill in gram- 
mar teaching. Every assignment in any 
subject should place before the class a 
definite problem for solution and it must 
be so stated that the learner will see just 
what the problem is. While this is true 
in every subject, it applies with unusual 
force in grammar. Clear, definite, logical 
assignments bring clear, definite logical 
thinking; and systematic, energetic habits 
of study. These economize time and 
energy and in every way facilitate success. 
On the other hand, loose, indefinite, gen- 
eral assignments bring slovenly habits of 
thinking; vague, feeble, uninteresting rec- 
itations; and bad habits of study. As a 
rule it can be depended upon that one 
will get just about as good recitations as 
are good his assignments. The teacher, 
by skillful assignments, can lead the 
pupils to think almost anything desired. 

The assignments in grammar should al- 
ways be in harmony with the principle 
that form in the sentence is determined 
by the thought underlying it, and that 
meaning is the strongest bond of associa- 
tion with form. Thus the assignments 
should lead the learner to see the form as 
determined from the thought side. The 
assignment in grammar must lead the 
learner to do his own thinking. 

For instance if the teacher should give 
the following assignment to a class: "De- 
fine the possessive modifier; also, the ap- 



positive modifier. How are they alike and 
different in idea?" he would be likely to 
get one of two results. First, the students 
would go to some text-book and commit 
to memor}^ the definitions found there, 
and make a trial at comparison. Sec- 
ondly, they would find no inherent inter- 
est in the work, and, after a feeble effort, 
would give it up without sufficient prepa- 
ration. As a matter of fact, in a class of 
any considerable size, a teacher would get 
both results, neither of which is good. 

What would be gained by the follow- 
ing: 1. The "nation's" emblem is an 
eagle. 2. ^^illiam's '' effort was reward- 
ed. 3. "His" honesty was mentioned. 4. 
Henry the "poet" is loved. 5. Dewey the 
"psychologist" is a clear thinker. 6. He 
"himself" told me so. 

On the basis of what they express, what 
kind of terms are the quoted words? What 
kind of terms do they modify? What 
difference between those in 1, 2 and 3, 
and those in 4, 5 and 6? Those in 1, 2 
and 3 are called what kind of modifiers? 
Those in 4, 5 and 6 are called what kind 
of modifiers? Compare and contrast the 
appositive modifier with the possessive 
modifier as to essential ideas. Define the 
possessive modifier; also, the appositive 
modifier. 

It is so evident that class discussions 
are a necessity as a device in teaching 
grammar that no further comment is 
needed on this phase of the study. These 
discussions have the following purposes: 
1. To test the learner on his preparation 
and understanding of tlie problems given 
in the assignment. 2. To supplement the 
knowledge got in the preparation of the 
lesson. 3. To give right habits of study. 
4. To approve, and stimulate the learner 
in his work. 

In the class discussion is where the 
points given in the assignment are finally 
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worked out. It often happens that a stu- 
dent, after making an honest effort, fails 
to completely work out a point in the 
assignment. Here the teacher has a 
chance by questions, illustrations, and di- 
rections to lead the student to think out 
the point for himself. The teachers op- 
portunities for manifesting rare tact and 
skill in class discussions are unlimited. 
Indeed, teachers are usually regarded as 
successful or unsuccessful a-ccording to 
their skill in conducting class discussions. 
But successful discussions are not isolated 
things in teaching. Ever)' circumstance 
that goes to make school a success or a 
failure conditions class discussions. 

The text-book is relegated to its proper 
importance in grammar teaching when it 
is considered as a mere device. In the 
way in which grammar is frequently 
taught in school the text^book is given 
a much more important place in the minds 
of both teacher and pupils than it should 
have. So much emphasis is placed upon 
the t€xt that students get the impres- 
sion that grammar as a subject is con- 
tained between the lids of the book. On 
the oth^r hand the student should see that 
the text-book merely contains what some 
one has said on the subject of grammar, 
and that the subject would still truly 
exist, if every text-book were by some 
means simultaneously destroyed. The 
text-book is commonly . given undue im- 
portance in teaching grammar. 

It is an abuse of the text-book as a de- 
vice in grammar teaching to have the 
learner commit to memory the various 
definitions, principles and rules usually 
found in such book?. To ask the student 
to master certain sections of the text, and 
demand verbal reproduction of it in the 
recitation is bad in the extreme in teach- 
ing English grammar. 

There are, at any rate, two legitimate 



uses of the text-book as a device in teach- 
ing grammar. 1. If it contains a good 
collection of sentences, these may be used 
advantageously in the study of particulars 
in the various exercises where sentences 
are needed. 2. After students have 
worked out well any phase of grammar in- 
ductively, they may with much profit go 
to the text-book and study it carefully on 
the same points. New suggestions will 
thus be studied with interest and profit, 
and that which the student has discovered 
for himself will be verified and fixed firmly 
in mind. 

In teaching, as in all other work, things 
tend to go by extremes. In accord with 
this idea, there was a time in grammar 
teaching when it consisted almost wholly 
of parsing. The parts of speech, together 
with their grammatical properties, were 
studied briefly and in a general way from 
the text-book, then orders, or schemes for 
parsing were committed to memory. The 
remainder of the work was parsing, the 
parsing of everything, prose, poetry, 
figures and signs, arithmetical, algebraic 
and geometrical, and even pictures. It 
finally came to be seen that much of 
this work was almost wholly valueless, 
and then came the reaction against it. So 
in many places at present there is a ten- 
dency to do away with parsing altogether. 
This is the other extreme. 

There is a place for parsing in teaching 
grammar, where it may be used with 
profit. When students have worked 
through inductively any part of speech 
and its properties, their minds tend per- 
fectly naturally to return to pajrticulars to 
identify them and verify its conclusions. 
But this is just what the mind does in 
parsing. 

For instance, if the students have 
worked through the noun, the pronoun, 
and their grammatical properties, gender. 
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number, person, and case, a lesson of the 
following kind would certainly be helpful, 
interesting, and since in accord with what 
the mind naturally tends to do, pedagog- 
ical. 

Point out the substantive words, class- 
ify them, and give the gender, person, 
number, and case of each^ with reasons, 
in the following sentences: 

1. There are four Smiths in school. 

2. I am he of whom you spoke yester- 
day. 

3. John said to James, "I thought I 
heard you say to William, ^I have wounded 
myself.^ " 

4. The sun shows his power and glory. 
6. Every thought, emotion or impulse 

one has literally bums some of his brain 
substance. 

Parsing as a device in grammar is lia- 
ble to abuse. So much emphasis is placed 
upon it that it becomes the end instead 
of a means, and to be able to parse well 
is taken to be the highest good in gram- 
mar work. And again, parsing often de- 
generates into the veriest formalism. A 
set order of parsing must be gone through 
with every word, whether it is worth while 
to do so or not. In the sentence. He has 
grown to be a man, the word man offers 
but one point of grammatical importance 
to any one who knows just a little gram- 
mar. So, to have the student go through 
the regulation "noun, common, class, 
masculine gender, third person, singular 
number, nominative case, rule, etc.," is 
not only formal, but useless and silly. It is 
better by far to go directly to the problem 
the word involves and stop when it is 
solved. 

x\nalysis is a legitimate device in gram- 
mar. It has the same purposes in s^eneral 
that parsing has. That is to say, it is val- 



uable work for the following reasons: 1. 
By it the mind verifies the general no- 
tions got in the inductive work. 2. By 
it the mind fixes firmly with itself the 
definitions, principles and rules got in the 
inductive work. 

Analyzing is not so liable to abuse as 
parsing, and yet it is liable to similar 
abuse. It, too, may be made the end of 
grammar work instead of a means; and it, 
too, may degenerate into the veriest form- 
alism. 

Diagramming, a very popular device in 
grammar teaching, is, to say the most for 
it, of very doubtful value. It is at the 
best a sort of kindergarten device, helpful 
to those who have not the ability to see 
the relations in the sentence without pic- 
turing it for them. There is good reason 
for thinking that, instead of helping stu- 
dents to grow in skill in seeing the fine 
shades of relation in the sentence, it actu- 
ally retards this growth. Diagrams reveal 
only the grosser relations in the sentence; 
they utterly fail to reveal the finer points 
in the sentence that close, accurate gram- 
mar work must bring out. 

The English language certainly is a 
medium for communicating thought, clear 
enough that the relations in it may be 
grasped without mechanically mutilating 
it and "hanging these mutilated remains 
on diagrams." 

For students who have reaehed a stage 
of development that fits them for gram- 
mar work it can hardlv be proved satisfac- 
torily that diagramming is a good exer- 
cise. 

From a strictly pedagogical point of 
view, diagramming in grammar is an ex- 
ceedingly poor device in grammar teach- 
ing. 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



SUPT. J. H. TOJHLIN. 



QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 



The acquired qualifications of the 
teacher may be considered under three 
heads, as follows: 

(a) A knowledge of the branches to be 
taught. 

(b) A knowledge of mind or psychol- 
ogy- 

(c) A knowledge of method. 
Scholastic training, or a knowledge of 

the subjects to be taught, has always been 
recognized as an important part of the 
necessary equipment of the teacher. This 
phase of the teacher's training has re- 
ceived a vast amount of emphasis. Per- 
haps not more than the case warrants, but 
certainly much more than the other 
phases of the teacher's preparation. It 
seems fair to say that scholastic training 
is the first requisite in the preparation for 
the work. It is fundamental to all other 
preparation. Instruction can never go 
beyond the limits of one's knowledge. 

Professional training is built upon a 
scholastic foundation. No professional 
training would be valuable unless deeply 
rooted in scholarship. Indeed, it is quite 
impractical to think of professional train- 
ing except in its relation to knowledge. 
The organization of a branch of study for 
teaching purposes, its place in the curricu- 
lum, its relation to other branches, its 
educational value, its relative importance, 
can be known only to the professional 
side of teaching through scholastic ac- 
quirements. To neglect scholastic prep- 
"aration is fatal to all other effort at prep- 
aration, as no rational advancement can 
be made in the teaching processes without 
knowledge, and a professional training 
could not be built upon nothing. The 



very nature of the whole problem of prep- 
aration makes scholastic training neces- 
sary and prerequisite. There is no es- 
caping it. It is an absolute necessity. 

Assuming that a knowledge of the 
branches hss been acquired, the question 
then turns to the more professional phase 
of the instruction that the teacher seeks 
to give. All rational teaching is based 
upon psychology. Teaching as a science 
is determined by laws and principles of 
mind growth. A knowledge of these prin- 
ciples and laws and of the being to be 
taught is just as essential as a knowledge 
of the subject matter. To neglect this 
phase of the preparation is to make in- 
struction haphazard and aimless. The 
peddling of data, the reiteration of text- 
book facts, do not mean teaching, nor do 
these processes develop power. 

The mind grows by what it feeds upon, 
and it requires different kinds of diet at 
the various stages of its growth. Charac- 
ter, kind, amount and adaptation of work 
can be determined only by a knowledge of 
the child mind as to the laws of its 
growth. 

A great deal of the work of untrained 
teachers is comparatively worthless be- 
cause it is not adapted to the needs and 
mental capacity of the pupil. " If the 
amount of ener^ wasted yearly by un- 
professional teaching could be turned 
into proper channels and into rational 
processes of learning, it would almost 
revolutionize the work of our public 
schools. In late years, professional train- 
ing has been given great impetus, and it 
has not 3^et received the proper amount of 
encouragement. 
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When it shall stand as one of the three 
great pillars of the teacher's equipment, it 
will have found its proper significance in 
the scheme of education. 

A knowledge of method is an important 
factor in the teacher's outfit. Method is 
the movement of the mind through the 
processes of study and acquisition. It be- 
comes special when applied to a particular 
subject. As, for example, the movement 
of the mind through number is called 
method in number. The movement 
through reading is called method in read- 
ing, etc. Method often takes its name 
from some teacher or author, and quite 
frequently from some device used to in- 
duce mental operations. As, for instance, 
the Grube method of teaching number, 
the Socratic method of asking questions, 
the phonic method of teaching reading, 
the object method of teaching science. 
These are all useful in their way and they 
suggest the mental processes used in the 
development of subjects, but they are no 
part of method. Device, however apt and 
appropriate it may be, is different from 
method. Device may induce or cause a 
certain movement of the mind, but aside 
from that it has no relation to method. 
Method is determined by the nature and 
laws of the mind's growth and by the 
nature of the subject, especially by the 
science of the subject. 

When the facts of a subject are ar- 
ranged in logical order, they constitute a 
science. A true science corresponds to 
the mental processes which produced it. 
The laws of the mind's growth must, 
therefore, necessarily determine its 
method. Perhaps the most fundamental 
principle in determining the mind's 
movement is the law of apperception. 
That is, the known is the basis for the 
acquisition of the unknown, or the new is 



acquired only by means of the old. It, 
therefore, follows that the arrangement of 
the facts and data of a subject of study 
aiid all devices rest upon logical relations 
and upon the laws of mind activity and 
growth. True method is true to nature. 
It seeks logical arrangement and essential 
relations of parts, but the departure in 
a given subject is liable to differ materi- 
ally with different classes and with differ- 
ent individuals. All do not build upon 
the same foundations. Experiences differ 
and mental capacities vary. Method can 
never be absolute. It is always relative, 
relative to the knowledge and experiences 
of the mind, relative to the laws which 
govern it. Method is common to a class 
in so far as knowledge and experiences are 
common. It is individual and special in 
so far as knowledge and experiences differ. 
The law of adaptation will always be an 
important factor in determining the 
pursued. 

To properly methodize a subject is to 
arrange the data of that subject in har- 
mony with the laws of mind growth and 
relatively to the knowledge and experi- 
ences of the mind. The object or purpose 
kept in view in teaching a given subject 
also has great influence in determining 
the movement of the mind or method. If 
the purpose is moral one, for instance, 
that fact alone largely determines the ma- 
terial to be selected and used as well as 
its arrangement. 

Rational method is, perhaps, the high- 
est mark of the prof^sional teacher. 
What the governors are to the steam en- 
gine, true method is to the teaching pro- 
cess. It does even more than regulate 
the movement, it economizes force and 
time. It is the antidote to difficulties and 
does more than any other thing toward 
the solution of the problem of interest. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 



W. H. FOREMAN. SUPERINTENDENT PETERSBURG SCHOOLS. 



SOME SCHOOL CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT THE CHILD'S PHYSICAL NATURE. 



Seating. — Seats and desks should be 
graded according to the sizes of pupils, 
not from ages or standing in class. Health 
and physical vitality are worth more than 
"class unity." Improper seating may, and 
often does, produce spinal curvature, 
stooping, nearsightedness, deformed limbs 
and nervousness, which not only reduce 
physical vitality and predispose to disease, 
but also through bodily discomfort detract 
from the best mental effort. 

The desk should slightly slope towards 
the pupil, the ede^e nearest the pupil be- 
ing about one inch higher than his elbows, 
and slightly overlapping the edge of the 
seat, T^e seat should be high enough 
t^ allow the feet to easily rest flat on the 
floor, broad enough from back to front 
to support the whole thigh, and slightly 
hollowed to fit the tuberosities and as- 
cending rami of the ischia. The backs 
should be curved sufficiently to fit the 
natural curvature of the spine and high 
enough to give support to the upper and 
lower spine. 

Water Supply. — The supply of water to 
the children, one of the most essential 
and important of school regulations, is too 
often passed by with only a passing con- 
sideration. Teachers too often think that 
this is no concern of theirs, and therefore 
give it no attention, except to see that 
the children are supplied with water, irre- 
gardless of its source or condition. The 
children are permitted to drink any kind 
of water. We get the results directly in 
the digestive disorders, headaches, list- 
lessness, dullness, loss of energy and vi- 
tality, and often in the contraction and 
spread of infectious and contagious dis- 



eases. Often the school house well is shal- 
low, improperly walled and protected 
from above, located so as to receive sur- 
face drainage from school closets or cess- 
pools, allowed to stand during the sum- 
mer months without cleansing in the fall, 
so that the water becomes polluted with 
decaying matter, both animal and vege- 
table, which in itself is poison, but whose 
greatest danger lies in the fact that it 
forms the food upon which living germs 
of disease can live, and which are ready to 
grow when taken into the body. The 
water supply should rather be from a deep 
driven well in the front yard, or if in 
towns or cities, from a source free from 
contamination either naturally or made 
free by a process of purification. 

Besides organic matters and germs of 
disease, water often holds in solution 
various gases, as sulphuretted hydrogen,. 
sulphur dioxide, carbon dioxide, ammonia, 
nitrous and nitric acid, various radicals, 
as nitrates, nitrites, chlorides, phosphates 
and sulphates, and mineral constituents, 
as lime, magnesium, iron, sodium, potas- 
sium, sulphur, lead and copper. Some of 
the gases have medicinal effects; the pres- 
ence of radicals indicates suspicious or 
dangerous water, while some of the min- 
erals produce serious disorders. 

Decaying organic matter may be de- 
tected by the turbid color and unpleasant 
or offensive odor, although clear sparkling 
water may be infected with the germs and 
parasites of disease. By boiling water, 
suspicious of containing organic matter, 
in a closed vessel, uncorking and smelling, 
the offensive odor due to the decaying 
matter can often be detected. Likewise 
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boiling destroys living organisms, and in 
most cases disease germs, and removes 
some gases and minerals. The presence 
of organic matter can also be detected by 
stirring some pure sugar in the water and 
allowing it to stand for a few days. If it 
contains organic matter, it will turn yel- 
lowish, but otherwise it will remain clear. 
Alum, one grain per gallon, with thor- 
ough agitation and subsequent settling, 
will carry down all suspended impurities 
and will give a water which will remain 
sterile for a considerable time, probably 
due to the removal of the food supply of 
bacteria. 

Boiling, distillation, filtration, sedimen- 
tation, oxidation, chemical action are 
various methods of purifying water, but 
the teacher is not so much concerned with 
removing the impurities, which is usually 
difficult, as to know the source of the im- 
purities and how to remedy it. and how to 
detect the presence of impurities in water, 
and thus prevent its use. 

The presence of excessive chlorides, 
phosphates or sulphates indicates sewage 
contamination; excessive nitrites or ni- 
trates, the presence of germ life; excessive 
ammonia indicates the ])resence of organic 
matter. 

The teacher should be able to make 
the following qualitative tests: 

Hard and Soft Water. — Strong soap 
gives a curdling, white, insoluble precipi- 
tate with hard water and lather with soft 
water. 

Chlorides. — Acidulate a little water in 
a test tube with dilute nitric acid and add 
an excess solution of silver nitrate. A 
good water should only yield a slight 
haziness. If there is a distinct precipitate 
it shows the water to be dangerous. 

Nitrites. — To a t<^st tube partially full 
of water add a few drops (equal number of 
each) of sulphuric acid and potassium 



iodide solution, and a small quantity of 
freshly prepared starch solution. A blue 
tint indicates nitrites, and should the 
color be at all deep, the water is unfit to 
drink. 

Xitrates. — To a small amount of sul- 
phuric acid in a test tube, add one-half as 
much water to be tested, and then add 
one drop of a solution of pyrogalic acid. 
A pink or delicate blue zone, changing 
into a dark amethyst tint, and from that 
into a brown tint, indicates nitrates. 
Shaking may cause the tint to disappear, 
but it will gradually return, and after 
standing a few hours a permanent tint is 
developed. 

Ammonia. — To a test tube partially 
filled with water add a few drops of 
Nessler's re-agent (mercuric-potassium 
iodide solution). A yellow or yellowish- 
brown coloration indicates ammonia, and 
should the coloration be well marked, it 
is sufficient in itself to condemn the water 
for drinking purposes. 

Often the water supply is good, but the 
method of distributing it to the scholars 
is bad. Common buckets with common 
cups is one of the worst, most dangerous 
and inexcusable methods. Small cups 
should be provided and running water, or 
pupils be permitted to pump their own 
water with instructions to cleanse the cup 
each time by allowing the water to flow 
over its sides. 

Length of Time in School. — Too often 
parents consider the school as a place to 
send their children to keep them out of 
the way and from mischief. Small chil- 
dren can attend to one thing but a short 
time, even adults not very long. They 
soon become tired, restless and inatten- 
tive, which is the very best indication of 
a physical revolt, besides by holding the 
children too long we lose one main pur- 
pose in their training — the power of 
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-willed attention as well as spontaneous at- 
tention. Children six and seven years of 
age can not be retained in school to their 
physical and mental good more than three 
hours a day, and this not continuous. 
Children should be required to take neces- 
sary exercise, but should not be unneces- 
sarily exposed, provision being made for 
indoor play or calisthcnic exercises on 
rainy and cold days. 

Cleanlin-ess. — Dust and dirt, which is a 
source of irritation, which may produce 
-diseased conditions, and which often bear 
the germs of disease, can be reduced by 
thoroughly scrubbing, mopping and 
sweeping floors, which should be tight and 
oiled, if possible; by dusting with damp 
cloths; keeping chalk troughs and erasers 
<5lean; thoroughly airing and disinfecting 
rooms; occasionally cleansing desks, seats 
and wood work with a solution of lime 
water; excluding dampness and darkness 
from cloak rooms; disinfecting pencils, 
pen holders and other common property; 
requiring cleanliness among the children, 



and by keeping outhouses scrupulously 
clean. 

The hygiene of school instruction and 
discipline, the school curriculum, school 
work and recreation, the school examina- 
tion are full of thought and are worthy 
of the most careful consideration by the 
thoughtful teacher, but the limits of this 
paper will not permit me to speak of them. 
Suffice it to say that overwork, worry 
about rank or examinations, lack of 
proper exercise, nervous tension in study, 
recitation or discipline lead to various 
physical disorders such as dyspepsia, 
headaches, nervous derangements, chorea, 
epilepsy, neurasthenia, etc., coupled with 
depressed vitality and susceptibility to 
disease, while at the same time mental ef- 
fort is impaired or even thwarted. In my 
next paper I will speak in a more particu- 
lar manner of some physical conditions 
incident to school life, induced or aggra- 
vated by improper school conditions and 
requirements. 



A WEAK POINT IN PROFESSOR WARD'S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 



EDNA M. RICHARDSON. CHICAGO LATIN SCHOOL. 



In his great work on "Dynamic Soci- 
<>logy/' Prof. Lester F. Ward defines edu- 
cation as the distribution of extant know- 
ledge, and insists that the general diffu- 
sion of the knowledge already in exist- 
ence would revolutionize society by the 
creation of opinions which would lead to 
dynamic action, which in turn would pro- 
duce progress, and progress would bring 
happiness. 

If Professor Ward is right in maintain- 
ing that education is the initial means of 
progress, society has set itself about its 
most rational business in organizing and 
supporting a public school system. The 



school occupies a unique position in so- 
ciety, for, aside from the various j)olitical 
institutions, it represents the only impor- 
tant organization of effort on the part of 
society as a whole to influence, shape or 
control its future. The fact that children 
are educated at public expense through 
the completion of the secondary school 
is a recognition of the fact that progress 
should not be left entirely to the working 
of natural laws and the play of individual 
forces. 

There are two primary factors to be 
considered in a discussion of education: 
First,' its general relation to progress; 
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second, its matter and method. The real- 
ization of the fact that individuals must 
be prepared to become efficient members 
of society, and the establishment of a pub- 
lic school system, are a recognition of ed- 
ucation as a social function. The necessity 
of finding out what elements enter into 
the character of the individual who is ex- 
pected to become an efficient member of 
society, and the means of his preparation, 
involve the question of matter and 
method. 

Given the educated individual, what is 
his relation to the forward movement of 
society? According to Professor Ward, 
it is this: The educated person has cer- 
tain opinions which result in certain ac- 
tions; these actions produce progress, the 
outcome of which is happiness. Grant- 
ing for the moment that this sequence of 
results is correct, the second great ques- 
tion still remains, how may the school 
experience of the child be made to result 
in the development of an individual whose 
actions performed under the direction of a 
social intelligence will be ii* a real sense 
dynamic? 

Along with the recognition of public 
education as a social function, there has 
gone a clearly unsocial ideal of what it 
was necessary to strive for as a result in 
the life equipment of the individual. Here 
is involved the paradox of the develop- 
ment of the social machinery of progress 
of wTiich the product is unsocial. 

As an illustration of the present state 
of education, let us suppose that a certain 
machine which is universally valuable has 
come to be made at public expense. Let 
us suppose further that industrial condi- 
tions change so tl at a new sort of ma- 
chine is demanded. The fact, however, is 
not universally recognized, and the old 
style of machine continues to be manu- 
factured by the public; but the product 



it turns out is ill-fitted to perform the 
work it is supposed to do. Here and there 
groups of people discover that a better 
sort can be made, and, not being able to 
control the public manufacture, they set 
up in business and with their own small 
plant proceed to meet the need with a 
machine better adapted to the changed 
conditions. This illustrates roughly the 
place of the modem private experimental 
school. 

Obviously it is not enough merely to 
put the machinery of education, that is, 
our school system, in the hands of society. 
I'ne process of education must be of such 
a character that society will realize the 
benefits, and progress be actually has- 
tened. Or, to put the case in another way, 
we must cease to take it for granted that 
because education has become public it 
has also become truly social. As a matter 
of fact, it has become public, and at the 
same time remained individualistic in its 
process and its results. 

This being the case, there is at present 
a demand for a change in the curriculum 
and in our methods of education. This 
demand arises from the fact that the in- 
terdependence of the members of society 
is now much greater than it has ever been 
before. With our new industrial condi- 
tions has come a practically new society, 
demanding modifications of every sort in 
which the school must not be overlooked. 
But there is a deeper reason. The school, 
as was said before, stands by itself as a 
social institution. It is not like other 
institutions a product of forces of which 
society is unconscious. It is not carried 
on in the unconscious way characteristic 
of industry and commerce. Its office is 
to organize intelligence, to develop a 
social consciousness without which society 
advances only through the slow and waste- 
ful process of evolution. The individual 
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is the agent of progress and the school is 
the means. No' exception can be taken 
therefore to Professor Ward's idea of the 
relation of education to progress. The 
weak point in his theory is not to be 
found here. Professor Ward holds that 
opinion induces action and as knowledge 
produces opinion, all that is necessary in 
education is that knowledge be properly 
distributed. Here is the fatal weakness of 
his theory. The school has not completed 
its task with the development of intelli- 
gence in its pupils; there must be added a 
motive power in order to make this intel- 
ligence socially effective. The great ques- 
tion of education then becomes, not how 
shall we distribute extant knowledge, but 
how can the knowledge be imparted in 
such a way that along with the develop- 
ment of intelligence there shall be formed 
the habit and the desire to act always in 
obedience to intelligence. 

This being true th€ method of educa- 
tion becomes all-important, for upon it 
depends our success or failure in render- 
ing intelligence effective. It is conceiv- 
able that the subject matter of the social 
sciences themselves, for instance, might 
be so presented as to develop no accom- 
panying desire to act in accordance with 
it. The primary factor is the school ex- 
perience, not the chance but the selected 
experience. The development of intelli- 
gence is attained indirectly. This is sug- 
gested by Dr. Dewey when he says that 
the question is, "How much can be given 
the child that is really worth his while to 
get in knowledge of the world about him, 
of the forces in the world, of historical 
and social growth, and in the capacity to 
express himself in a variety of ways, and 
at the same time train each child of so- 
ciety into membership within a little com- 
munity, saturating him with the spirit of 



service and providing him with the instru- 
ments of effective self-direction.^^ 

Professor Ward says, in substance, let 
us put clearly before the minds of men 
the facts of evolution with its inference 
as to the laws of progress. To such a 
knowledge every science, every art, must 
make its contribution. Since such knowl- 
edge is the soil in which opinion develops 
and opinion precedes action, the place of 
beginning seems clearly indicated, and the 
work of the school is thereby determined 
to consist in the communication of knowl- 
edge. 

In answer to this it should be said,first, 
that the question is not solved when it is 
proven that opinion precedes action. The 
real question is how may opinion be* made 
to pass over into action, how shall knowl- 
edge be imparted so that it becomes the 
generator of action? The failure to see 
that herein lies the real problem of educa- 
tion constitutes the fatal weakness of Pro- 
fessor Ward's whole theory. Given the 
subject matter which if properly assimi- 
lated would become the motive power, 
how shall the process of imparting that 
subject matter so relate itself to the life 
of the child that it does actually become 
a motive to social action? "Given correct 
ideas,'* says Professor Ward, "self-interest 
will dictate the true course." But neither 
observation, experience nor psychology 
supports this proposition. The following 
sentence contains in brief the essential 
weakness which is referred to. "The edu- 
cation of information," he says, "differs 
from that of discipline in paying no spe- 
cial regard to the formation of intellectual 
faculties or of character," assuming that 
that these must necessarily follow from 
the possession of knowledge. 

The education of experience, it is said, 
is accompanied by waste; the work of ed- 
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ucation should be to eliminate the waste 
by selecting and providing conditions for 
successful experience. Professor Ward 
overlooks the fact that experience is neces- 
sary to develop the will. Knowledge 
gained by experience is the only sort 
which renders information vital, or, in 
other words, knowledge imparted must 
have its interpretative basis in experience 
in order to be vital. This truth is brought 
home to us daily in too many ways to need 
illustration. Five minutes spent daily in 
extracting seeds from a cotton-boll will 
make of any boy a potential inventor of 
the cotton gin. The school must furnish 
to the child types of activities and experi- 
ciences through which he may come into 
contact with reality, by which he stores up 
within himself the motive power of feel- 
ing, habit and desire, which alone makes 
knowledge actually dynamic. 

If it takes all there is of science and of 
art to make a life socially effective, then 
by all means let us turn Professor Ward's 
theory around and make the school a place 
where living involves the study and appli- 
cation of science, history and art in order 
that the connection of these things with 
life' may be realized as a part of the child's 
experience in school. Only in this way 
can the social spirit and the social mind 
be developed. Too much stress can not 
be laid upon the fact that to become ef- 
fective in producing action, knowledge 
must have its basis in individual experi- 
ence. Education must involve so far as 
possible the amalgamation in one process 
of its two phases, first, the development 
of intelligence through sufficient actual 
experience to render any new acquisition 
of knowledge an actual addition to what 
is already related to feeling and desire; 
second, the constant opportunity to de- 
velop the habit of social action. It is not 



and never will be sufficient merely to com- 
municate knowledge. 

In spite of the weakness of his theory,. 
Professor Ward makes a genuine contri- 
bution to education in his insistent em- 
phasis of the fact that the great object of 
educational effort is the awakening of so- 
cial intelligence, that individuals may 
realize that there is a set of laws govern- 
ing social development and social prog- 
ress which may be applied by society it- 
self in directing its further advance. The 
realisation of the existence of social forces 
as such, and of the organic nature of so- 
ciety, on the part of its individual units, 
is necessary for its further development. 
The primary object is the development of 
a social consciousness which manifests it- 
self in the individual in an attitude of 
mind and a quality of action bom of an 
understanding of the laws of social evolu- 
tion and their application to his own con- 
duct. 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the indications of development in 
this social consciousness. The public 
school is itself an evidence of its existence. 
The right of institutions to exist and the 
character of their work is frequently dis- 
cussed on the basis of their service to 
society. The criterion of social service is 
applied to all sorts of action, including 
legislation. We may look forward to a 
time when society will consciously direct 
all phases of its existence in the same 
manner that an intelligent individual di- 
rects his own life. Political control is 
now consciously exercised. Society will 
finally organize means of control over its 
economic, its family and its artistic life 
as well. "The great problem,'' Professor 
Ward rightly maintains, "is how to bring 
society to consciousness." 
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CONSCIENCE IN SCHOOL WORK. 



EMMA M'TAGGART, VINCENNES, IND. 



All work is sacred. We are told in 
Sartor Eesartus that everything is but the 
outward manifestation of a spiritual ex- 
istence. That which gives value to any 
place is not the gold or silver or iron that 
may be found there, but these things have 
value only in so far as they are related to 
the human spirit. The most important 
thing about a locomotive is not the steam 
nor the fire, nor the coal, but the engineer. 
A town is but the expression of the spirit 
of its citizens. In a very real way a man's 
work is a concrete embodim-ent of his soul. 
That a man may manifest his highest 
spiritual existence and become a living 
and productive element in social progress, 
the State has organized the school. 

The true goal of all public school edu- 
cation is moral character. The aim of all 
our intellectual efforts even is to produce 
a character whose highest ^im shall be to 
do the right. We judge an act to be right 
or wrong. We feel an obligation to do or 
not to do the act. Moral satisfaction or 
remorse follows as we obey or do not Qbey. 
In popular language, conscience involves 
this whole experience. We may say it is 
the voice within us calling us to be our 
best by doing our best. It is not enough 
for a man blindly to obey his conscience. 
We have but to turn to the pages of his- 
tory to see the awful deeds that have been 
committed in all ages through a mistaken 
sense of duty. Children have been burned 
alive in sacrifice to the gods; good men 
have been persecuted for their faith; inno- 
cent men have been tortured and finally 
put to death on charges of witchcraft. 
Ministers of Christ's gospel are cold and 
forbidding because they think it their 
duty to portray, not a God of love and 



righteousness but one of might and terror. 
Teachers are stem and severe because they 
think the school room is no place for love 
and sympathy. It is not only a sense of 
duty that men need but a higher standard 
of duty. A man must employ all possible 
means to have an enlightened conscience, 
and then yield to it unswerving obedience. 
!N'othing so commands the true respect of 
all mankind as honesty and straightfor- 
wardness. It is, then, the ultimate busi- 
ness of the schools to mould character 
such as Tennyson depicts for us in the 
description of his knight: 

^^Who reverenced his conscience as his 

king, 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong. 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened 

to it." 

But in spite of our schools, lawlessness 
still appears, savage mobs become judges, 
corruption, both State and private, exists, 
and our newspapers reveal tales of crime 
and of wrong that make the most san- 
guine man at least pause to reflect. James 
Freeman Clarke even goes so far as to say 
that the public conscience is fast becom- 
ing corrupted, and asks, "What is the use 
of the church, the school and the press if 
they can not instruct the community in 
common honesty?" And President Eliot, 
of Harvard, says that the educated critics 
of the practical results of public educa- 
tion complain that the schools are not do- 
ing their part, as lynch law, riots, etc., 
exist among us to an alarming extent. 

If it is the vital work of the schools to 
teach fidelity to an enlightened con- 
science, why is it that no more is accom- 
plished in this direction? Let us con- 
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sider for a few moments the actors in the 
schools. 

In the first place the parents themselves 
do not recognize the necessity of moral 
training as a feature of school work, and 
consequently do not demand it. If the 
child^s intellect is developed that is all 
they ask. Neither does the average school 
officer realize it as the real business of the 
schools, and hence, when it comes to the 
selection of teachers, by far the most im- 
portant qualification of any teacher — an 
upright character — is too often a matter 
of indifPerence. If he belongs to the right 
political party; if he is a man who will 
be popular with the pupils; if he is skill- 
ful in the process of extracting facts from 
those under him, and, above all else, if 
he is properly impressed with the fact that 
it is a teacher's duty to be submissive to 
higher authority — whether right or wrong 
— ^his chances for election are nsually ex- 
cellent. 

Too often the teacher does not enter 
upon his duties with this high aim of 
teaching adherence to duty honestly in 
view. His character is too often dwarfed 
and self-centered. He can not impart to 
others that which he himself has not. He 
fails to accomplish the work of the schools 
because he is incapable of realizing the 
sacredness of his work. 

How, then, shall the schools best 
teach obedience to an enlightened con- 
science? So long as politics controls them 
it can make but slow progress. Unfortu- 
nately this condition is so prevalent as to 
make the outlook discouraging at times. 
True, there are notable exceptions to this 
state of affairs, but the testimony of school 
men seems to be that the evil is growing 
and is the greatest curse of our public 
schools. The term politics in connection 
with school work is not to be limited to 
the mere fact of a man's position depend- 



ing upon the political party of which he 
is a member. In some places this counts 
for much, but far more frequently the 
term is used in reference to the use of the 
school as an agent to secure such influence 
for a school officer as will insure his posi- 
tion for him or advance his own interests, 
regardless of his personal worth. Just so 
far as the school is an instrument for fa- 
voring the friends and punishing the foes 
of those in authority, its very purpose is 
defeated. A New England school super- 
intendent in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly says that the result of his ex- 
perience is that the average member of a 
school board looks at all questions from 
this point of view: "How will it affect 
me and my friends?" rather than "How 
will it affect the schools?" The school 
superintendent who lowers his standard of 
right to meet the members of the board 
on an equal footing, who fears to come 
out openly and take a decided stand on 
any question, who is willing to wear two 
faces in the hope that he may make no 
enemies, whose test of a teacher's fitness 
for his work lies wholly in that teacher's 
character of a spy for the superintendent, 
or the influential friends he may have, 
that superintendent is just as truly con- 
trolled by politics as are the members of 
his board. If our schools are to stand for 
right and honesty, our trustees and su- 
perintendents must be men of unques- 
tioned moral character, whose sincerity of 
life and acts no child will ever need to 
question. They must be men imbued 
with a sense of their responsibilities- 
They are not men whose only duty is to 
keep the machine well oiled so that it may 
run smoothly. They are agents of the 
fathers and mothers of young people for 
whose training they are responsible to a 
high degree. Let an officer, be he trustee 
or superintendent, first of all, have, as 
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Carlyle says, "that openness to Nature 
which renders him incapable of being in- 
sincere." Again let him say with Carlyle, 
- '^You may take my purse, but I can not 
have my moral self annihilated. The 
purse is any highwayman's who might 
meet me with a loaded pistol, but the self 
is mine and God my maker's; it is not 
yours." 

What kind of teachers will such men as 
these select? They will certainly be very 
far from indifferent as to the moral char- 
acter of their teachers. They will recog- 
nize the "true kingBhip of a teacher in his 
stronger moral state and truer thoughtful 
state than that of others." 

Such a teacher and so chosen will feel 
his responsibility to the board for the best 
service of which he is capable. He will 
recognize it as his duty to act in har- 
mony with the officers in all things not in- 
volving any sacrifice of principle on his 
part. He will enter upon his duties, not 
with the ultimate aim of pleasing the 
passing whim of superintendent or school 
board, and making himself universally 
popular. He will consult in every case 
principle rather than expediency. It is a 
vital mistake to say that a teacher must 
in all things be submissive to the higher 
authorities of the school. Just so far as 
he can work in complete harmony with 
them and not violate his own conscience 
it is evidently his duty to do so. But 
right is pre-eminent and the teacher who 
says, "I know it is not right for me to 
take this stand, but I do not want to cause 
any trouble, and besides I have to think 
of my position," has reached a dangerous 
point. 

What shall be the dealingfs of a con- 
scientious teacher with his pupils? How 
are they to be trained to a love of the good 
and the beautiful? Someone has said, 
"^^etter to miss fame, wealth, learning, 



than to miss righteousness." To give a 
child moral training does not mean that 
it is necessary to set apart some period of 
the day in which to talk or read to him 
upon ethical subjects. We should dis- 
tinguish between ethics and morals. The 
former is the scientific study — the theory 
of duty; the latter, the practical applica- 
tion of the rules of righteousness — the 
habits which we have formed respecting 
right and wrong. The study of ethics 
has no place in a public school, becauao 
the young mind should not be taught to 
analyze and systematize the facts of its 
own moral nature. Otherwise his condi- 
tion might be analogous to that of the 
poor centipede: 

"The centipede was happy quite, 

Until the toad, for fun. 
Said, Tray, which leg comes after which?' 
This worked her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run." 

The most potent factor in this depart- 
ment of school work is the teacher him- 
self. Children are quick to observe, and 
in their judgments of actions are keen 
critics. It has been said that no nobler 
feeling than this of admiration for one 
higher than himself dwells in the breast 
of man. Children are not only quick to 
observe. They are hero worshippers as 
well. The worst boy in a school is not 
slow to recognize and respect goodness in 
others which he is fully conscious is not 
in himself. Happy the boy of whose 
teacher he can say with all his heart, "He 
is good." What does a boy mean by a 
good teacher? It is the one whose life is 
true, who has perfect control of his tem- 
per, who makes the boy feel that he is 
helping him, not with a view of dollars 
and cents before him all the time, but be- 
cause he is personally interested in him. 
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He is the teacher who never says what 
he does not mean, who does not pretend 
knowledge of things of which the boy 
easily detects he is ignorant; who is faith- 
ful in his work. 

Childhood is not simply a preparation 
for life. It is an organic part of one life. 
A child's duties are just as important as 
those of any officer or teacher. The 
teacher who has awakened within the 
child a sense of this responsibility has 
achieved much. 

Note the difference in two teachers. 
One attempts to secure good order and 
satisfactory lessons by threats of punish- 
ment and awards of prizes. The child 
feels that all authority emanates from the 
teacher, and the chief end of school work ^ 
for him is to escape the punishment and 
secure the prize. True, the struggle for 
the prize may and probably will quicken 
his intellectual faculties, but what about 
the effect upon his moral nature? The 
satisfaction that comes to him from win- 
ning lies chiefly in the feeling of exulta- 
tion over his classmates who have been 
less successful, but perhaps more deserv- 
ing. Such a spirit is evidently not in har- 
mony with the great lesson Christ would 
have us teach the world: "Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." 

Threats of punishment are of two kinds 
— those which the boy knows will be car- 
ried out by the teacher, and the larger 
class which he soon learns to know are 
simply lies. If the teacher lies to the boy 
he must not Jiope for anything better 
from his pupil. He may teach French 
successfully without being French in 
blood, manners and customs, but he can 
not teach honesty without being himself 
the soul of honesty. 

Let us see the other teacher. One hears 
nothing of prizes, and we are not made 



conscious of any fears of punishment 
reigning in the school. But the children 
are working quietly and seem to be in- 
terested in their work. They realize that 
the school is theirs, that they are respon- 
sible for what they are doing — the makers, 
in fact, of their own rules. If punish- 
ment is necessary the pupil is made to- 
feel that he himself has created the neces- 
sity for it and that it is not inflicted by 
the teacher through a sudden loss of tem- 
per caused by some misdeed. The teacher 
is not continually demanding apologies. 
There may be times when an enforced 
apology is beneficial for the sake of the- 
school, but those times are few. It is 
doubtful whether it ever benefits the in- 
dividual pupil who makes it. 

The child must, then, be made to un- 
derstand and appreciate a higher motive 
as a basis of right acting than the mere- 
command of those in authority; and be- 
made to realize his responsibility for the 
performance of his duties. 

Conscience must enter into every phase- 
of life. The boy must be taught to put 
conscience into every exercise he prepares, 
every word he spells and ever}' song he 
sings; and the teacher who allows his pu- 
pils to sink below their best, who at rents 
inferior work, is doing his part in the 
corruption of the public conscience. 

In our work of giving the boy a high 
standard of right^ the play ground must 
not be forgotten. It should be the pur- 
pose with the boy to do the right thing 
here; where to do the right thing is often 
hard. Xot to win a bet, not to take a 
mean advantage, not to shirk hard work,. 
not to disappoint at the critical moment,, 
not to be conspicuous at the cost of the- 
rest, but to play the game should be his 
object. Allow me to quote a short poem 
in which the ideal kept before the English- 
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boy on the cricket field manifested itself 
as a part of his life afterwards on the field 
of battle: 

There's a breathless hush in the close 
tonight. 
Ten to make and the match to win, 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 

An hour to play and the last man in! 

And it's not for the sake of the ribboned 

coat 

Or the selfish hope of a season's fame. 

But the captain's hand on his shoulder 

smote, 

"Play up! play up! and play the game." 

The sand of the desert is sodden red. 
Red with the wreck of a square that 
broke; 
The gatling's jammed and the colonel 
dead. 
And the regiment blind with dust and 
smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England's far and honor a name. 
And the voice of a school boy rallies the 
ranks, 
"Play up! play up! and play the game." 

This is the word that year by year 

While in her place the school is set, 
Ever}'one of her sons must hear. 

And none that hears it dares forget; 
Thus they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life a torch in flame. 
And falling, fling to the host behind, 

^Tlay \ip! play up! and play the game." 

As an indirect means of awakening the 
moral sense in children and kindling in 
them an admiration for true character, se- 
lections should be read to them which ap- 
peal to their hearts as well as brains, se- 
lections which will force them, uncon- 
sciously though it may be, to mark dis- 



tinctions between right and wrong, and to 
make a choice between the two. 

A boy's moral nature grows just as does 
his intellectual nature. It is at first weak 
and must be strengthened. It is evidently 
every teacher's duty to remove temptation 
from the child so far as he can. Once 
yielding to temptation makes it easy for 
a repetition of the act, and thus the habit 
is forme:d. 

Many teachers encourage deceit in their 
pupils by the injustice of their punish- 
ments. By inflicting too severe punish- 
ment for slight offenses the child soon 
learns that the easiest and moet comfort- 
able way for him to get along and have a 
pleasant time in school is to do as much 
as possible in an underhand way so that 
he may not be found out. 

Let a teacher, just so far as possible, 
make all his work practical, concrete. We 
hear the question asked, "Well, what 
about mathematics and the so-called 
sciences in the schools? They surely can 
do nothing toward developing the pupil's 
moral nature." On the contrary, their 
value in this direction is hardly to be es- 
timated. Take algebra, for instance. It 
will, at least, sharpen the pupiFs mind 
and enable it better to perceive what is 
right. Besides, the study accustoms one 
to obedience to law and truth of a certain 
kind, and this is the attitude of the stu- 
dent of morals. 

It is, then, as Professor Palmer says, 
^"to the management and temper of the 
school that we are to look for moral aid. 
That school where neatness, courtesy and 
simplicity obtain; where enthusiasm goes 
with mental exactitude; thoroughness of 
w^ork ^^ith interest; where sneaks, liars, 
loafers, pretenders and rough persons are 
despised, that school is engaged in moral 
training all day long." 
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THE CAUSES OF OCEAN CURRENTS. 



GLENN CULBERTSON, HANOVER COLLEGE. 



For more than a century the causes of 
ocean currents has been a subject concern- 
ing which frequent and earnest discus- 
sions have been entered into. The close 
of the nineteenth century brings lis much 
nearer the truth, perhaps, yet we find that 
text-books on physical geography, pub- 
lished within the last ten or fifteen years, 
and in more or less general use in our 
schools to-day, vary widely in their state- 
ments of j;he causes of ocean currents. 

There are several elements which must 
be considered even in a treatment of our 
subject which is far from exhaustive. The 
apportioning to each element its proper 
influence in the formation of ocean cur- 
rents, has, without doubt, been a fruitful 
source of difficulty and disagreement 
among observers and writers upon this 
subject. 

In the space allotted to this article, a 
brief discussion of the principal causes of 
ocean currents, as they have been ad- 
vanced by different writers, must suffice. 
By this brief treatment, however, we 
should arrive at a clear understanding of 
the question before us. 

The charts of ocean currents in any 
good text of physical geography, will 
greatly assist anyone who desires to re- 
fresh his memory as to the general di- 
rections of the ocean circulation. As 
texts of especial value we would refer the 
reader to Fryers Advanced Geography, 
page 23, or better still, to Davis's Physical 
Geography, page 77, or to the Eclectic 
Physical Geography, page 138. 

The gravitational theory of ocean cur- 
rents as maintained by writers on this sub- 
ject and chiefly by Maury in his "Geog- 
raphy of the Sea,'' contains two distinct 



primary elements. These are changes in 
the specific gravity, or weight, of ocean 
water, due, first, to different temperatures, 
and second, to varying saltness. It is 
generally understood that the rotation of 
the earth and the configuration of the 
coast lines modify the direction of flow. 
The chief causes of the currents, however, 
according to the upholders of the gravi- 
tational theory, are those given first. 

Temperature soundings in various parts 
of the oc^an have been the means of in- 
forming us, somewhat accurately, of the 
temperature of the ocean in different lati- 
tudes and at varying depths. The tem- 
perature of the surface waters in the polar 
regions has been shown to be 32° F., ap- 
proximately. The temperature falls to 
30° F. and perhaps lower in the deeper 
arctic waters. (The maximum density of 
sea water being about 26° or 27° F., ac- 
cording to the salinity.) The equatorial 
surface waters have an average tempera- 
ture of about 80° F. This high tempera- 
ture, however, is limited strictly to the 
surface waters. A temperature of 41° F. 
has been found at a depth of only 250 
fathoms in equatorial regions. 

Since water expands on becoming 
heated, other conditions beine: the same, 
a certain volunle of equatorial water at 
a high temperature must be lighter than 
an equal volume of cold polar water. Con- 
sequently the surface of the sea near the 
thermal equator must stand somewhat 
above the surface of the polar waters, in 
order that there may be hydrostatic equi- 
librium between the waters of the two 
regions. This statement may be explained 
by the following illustration: If in a 
U-shaped glass tube we pour a quantity 
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of water, the water surfaces will be at 
equal heights. If we now pour in a quan- 
tity of kerosene (or other light liquid) in 
one of the sides, the kerosene surface will 
be seen to be much higher than that of 
the opposite water surface. If the oil 
were free to flow it would pass across to 
the water surface in the other arm of the 
tube. 

A rather intricate calculation in which 
the coefficient of expansion of sea water 
and the average difference in temperature 
between the polar and equatorial waters, 
are involved, discloses the result that the 
difference of level between the two seas, 
due to this cause, is certainly not more 
than ten or twelve feet, and is probably 
less. Granting that the difference of level 
due to this cause alone may be 12 feet, this 
would give rise to a slope or gradient from 
the equatorial towards the polar regions 
of approximately 1-30 of an inch per mile. 
The surface slope of the lower Mississippi 
at low water, where the rate of flow is 
about 1 or 1^ miles per hour, is as much as 
2 or 3 inches per mile. This slope, then, 
of 1-30 of an inch per mile, is manifestly 
far too small of itself to produce any per- 
ceptible current, or even a slow drift. 

The effect of the varying saltness of 
the sea, the next element to be considered, 
may be understood by examining the con- 
ditions producing the variation. In the 
region of the trade winds evaporation is 
much more rapid than in any other equal 
area of the oceans. The trades begin as 
cool and dry winds. As they approach 
the thermal equator they are constantly 
becoming warmer, and as a consequence 
they abstract large quantities of water in 
the form of vapor from the sea over which 
they move. Eeliable estimates place the* 
amount of this annual evaporation at 
fourteen feet. The evaporation in the 
polar seas must be very small because of 



the low temperatures and the moist condi- 
tion of the atmosphere. The evaporated 
water is fresh, the salt being left behind 
in the process of evaporation. Inasmuch 
as the remaining sea water has a larger 
proportion of tne salts, it must be denser, 
other conditions being the same. This 
greater density must be considered in a 
theory of ocean currents. 

The average annual rainfall of the 
trade-wind belts, however, is given at 6 
or 7 feet. And since approximately one- 
half of the. vapor taken from the sea by 
the trade winds is returned in the form 
of rain, we have but about one-half of the 
original 14 feet to be considered. How 
does this element of evaporation, or its 
direct result, the varying salinity of the 
sea water, affect ocean currents? 

Maury, in the "Geography of the Sea,''^ 
maintains that the effect of the greater 
salinity of the tropical waters is to supple- 
ment the influence of varying density pro- 
duced by different temperatures and 
therefore produce an added effect in the 
formation of surface currents towards the 
nearest polar regions. It would seem, 
however, as pointed out by Croll in his 
"Climate and Time,^' that the effect would 
be the reverse of that ascribed to it by 
Maury and others. 

The tropical waters are as a result of 
the addition of salt made denser and the 
weight of equal volumes of polar and trop- 
ical waters becomes more nearly equal. 
If this latter statement be the truth, then 
the two elements of the gravitation the- 
ory, i. e., varying density, due to tempera- 
ture and salinity, to a great extent coun- 
teract each other. It is manifestly impos- 
sible then to find an adequate cause of 
ocean currents in the gravitational theory. 

In the Eclectic Physical Geography a 
statement is made that the effect of the 
greater sal-inity of the waters in the tropi- 
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cal regions is to cause a current towards 
the doldrum belt. Here the more saline 
and hence denser waters of the tropical 
regions displace the lighter waters of the 
doldrums produced by excessive rainfall. 
Granting the truth of this statement we 
fail to undei-stand how the surface flow 
towards the poles would be increased 
thereby. 

Since the gravitational theory of ocean 
currents has not satisfied the reciuirements 
for the production of the water circulation 
of the ocean, as we find it to-day, let u>s 
examine the other great theory advanced 
to account for ocean currents. 

The wind theory proposed by Franklin 
more than a century ago, and hardly at 
all accepted by later writers, until within 
the last decade or so. is now generally 
thought to contain the elements of truth. 
Some writers have advanced the idea that 
the trade winds alone cause the ocean 
currents. The investigations of recent 
years, however, have shown that in every 
part of the various oceans, the currents 
and drift of the waters are in the direction 
of the prevailing winds. 

Not only do the trade winds but all 
winds have their influence in producing 
the ocean circulation. CroU gives as tiie 
strongest proof of the wind theory that 
the currents take the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. While many lines of evi- 
dence go to prove the wind theory to be 
the true one, yet there is great need at 
present of some definite investigations as 
to the exact influence of the wind on the 
water level. Anyone who has observed 
the effect of strong winds in heaping up 
the waters along the sea shore during 
great landward windstorms, will be pre- 
pared to grant the winds a great power in 
moving surface waters, yet investigations 
with quantitative results are necessary. 
Accurate observations of the effects of the 



winds on our great lakes or even on many 
of the smaller lakes of our own and neigh- 
boring States, would help much in the un- 
derstanding of this influence of the winds. 
To explain the origin and formation of 
the Gulf Stream, for example, according 
to the wind theory, we may suppose that 
the current originates in the trade wind 
belts. The northeast and southeast trades 
blowing constantly, push the surface 
waters before them slowly, and as a result 
the waters must be higher in the doldrum 
belt and there must be a more or less 
rapid movement of the waters of the re- 
gion under the influence of the trades 
towards the west. This movement in the 
Atlantic forces the waters westward 
through the Caribbean Sea and in general 
in a nortwesterly direction, among the 
islands of the West Indies. The most no- 
ticeable current being deflected by the 
land masses, passes through the channel 
of Yucatan into the Gulf of Mexico and 
out into the Atlantic through Florida 
Strait. The channel of Yucatan is much 
wider and deeper than that of Florida 
Strait. Consequently the water accumu- 
lates in the Gulf of Mexico and causes a 
ver}' rapid flow, as "from a nozzle," 
through the Florida Strait. In passing 
it may be well to poinf out the fact (which 
in itself is a strong proof of the wind 
theory of ocean currents) that the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico stand about twelve 
inches higher in summer than in winter. 
We find the explanation of this peculiar 
phenomenon in the fact that the doldrum 
belt is so far south during our winter that 
the eastern point of South America di- 
vides the waters pushed westward by the 
trade winds much nearer the doldrums 
than during our summer, when that calm 
belt is farther north. The result of this 
division of westward moving waters is to 
send more of the warm water into the 
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South Atlaatic and less through the Car- 
ibbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Hence the difference of level in the Gulf. 

The Gulf Stream, passing up the At- 
lantic coast, is gradually deflected more 
and more to the east, because of the in- 
fluence of the earth^s rotation, and that 
of the prevailing southwestern winds. 
These winds, being the chief cause, push 
the waters in the form of a current, in 
part, and of a drift, in part, towards cen- 
tral and northern Europe. From this re- 
^on some of the waters pass to the south 
along the coast of Portugal and Africa 
and finally into the trade wind belt again. 

Some of the surface water reaches the 
Arctic seas and this flowing of warm cur- 
rents into the almost enclosed Arctic ne- 
cessitates a return current. The cold re- 
turn currents start southward in part as 
a deep sea flow and in part as a surface 
flow. The surface waters, through the 
influence of the winds and the rotation of 
the earth, follow the west side of the ocean 
as far south as New Foundland and the 
northeastern coast of the United States, 
where they plunge beneath the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream and. complete 
their course to the equatorial region. 

The evidence for the existence of far- 
reaching undercurrents is threefold: (a) 
The temperature of the depths of the sea, 
even in the torrid zone, is as low as 
32 degrees Fahrenheit, or even lower. 
This could not be without a current from 
the Polar regions, (b) The deep seas con- 
tain oxygen sufficient to sustain rather 
abundant life, and this could not be with- 
out a source of supply brought in by cur- 
rents, (c) In the equatorial regions water 
as cold as 40 degrees Fahrenheit is found 
within 250 fathoms of the surface. As 
water of this temperature is not found so 
near the surface in regions much nearer 
the poles, it is claimed that the water 



from the ocean depths rises to fill the va- 
cancy made by the surface currents 
toward the west in these regions. By »uch 
a course the circulation of the North At- 
lantic is completed. The circulation of 
the North Pacific is essentially the same. 
That of the South Atlantic, South Pacific 
and Indian oceans is similar, with the ex- 
ception that the currents are not so 
strong. 

In this fact of slower currents in the 
southern oceans there is a strong argu- 
ment against the gravitation theory. If 
gravity were the principal factor in caus- 
ing ocean currents, the more rapid move- 
ment of the waters should be in those 
oceans which are most open to a free in- 
terchange of pdlar and equatorial waters. 
The reverse of this is found to be true. 

In the doldrum belts, of both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, narrow eastward 
flowing currents are found. (See Davis's 
Physical Geography, page 77.) How are 
we to explain these peculiar currents? 
How do they originate and why do they 
flow in that direction? By the gravitation 
theor}' they can not be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, but by the wind theory they 
are not diflicult of explanation. We have 
stated previously in this paper that the 
trade winds and excessive rainfall caused 
a considerable accumulation of waters in 
the doldrum belt and especially in the 
western parts of the oceans. The dol- 
drums being regions of ascending air cur- 
rents are consequently a region of calms. 
This being the case, the accumulated 
waters of the doldrum belts in the central 
and eastern parts of the oceans seek the 
lowest level attainable. Hence, the flow 
or drift towards the east. 

Other points of interest which have a 
more or less direct bearing in explaining 
the origin of ocean currents could be 
cited, but sufficient has been given to ex- 
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plain and impress the principles of the 
theories advanced. 

In closing it may be well to recapitulate 
by stating that in so far as correct obser- 
vation and reasoning are able to guide us, 
the immediate cause of ocean currents is 
the winds. The trade winds perhaps are 
the chief agents among the winds, but all 
the prevailing winds have their proper 
influence. It is probable also that the 



varying density of sea water due to tem- 
perature and salinity has its part in the 
great circulation of the seas, but that part 
must be very small compared with the in- 
fluence of the winds. The coast lines and 
the rotation of the earth also have their 
proper influence in changing the direction 
of the currents generated by the agencies 
mentioned above. 
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PICTURE STUDY. 

MRS. E. E. OLCOTT. DANVILLE. IND. 

Alta has organized a Picture Study 
Club. I call her Alta because the name 
begins with A, and suggests seeking high- 
er things! She is one "who knows not 
and knows she knows not" anything about 
great artists and their works. It was a 
chance question, however, that made her 
feel that her ignorance was "huge as high 
Olympus." 

One day threa of her friends each re- 
ceived a mysterious little note: 

My dear — "I've a scintillation!" Come 
to my home at two this afternoon and I'll 
share it with you! Yours, Alta. 

Upon their arrival, Alta said tragically, 
" 'Listen to my tale of woe,' for that led 
to the 'scintillation!' Last week I met 
that Yale student who is spending his 
vacation in the wilds of Hoosierdcra. 
After we had exhausted the weather topic, 
he asked, in the tone which people use 
when they are politely endeavoring to 
'tear silence into shreds,' 'Do you admire 
Gibson's pictures?' It flashed over me, 'If 
I say yes, he may ask me which I like best, 
if I say no, he may ask why,' so I said. 



'I do not especially admire them, do you?* 
He did! And he talked learnedly but 
tantalizingly, for he gave me no clue to 
any information I needed. I longed to 
ask, "Well, who is Gibson? What did he 
paint or draw?' But I checked the reck- 
less impulse, and, comforting myself with 
the thought, 'The art of conversation is 
the art of hearing as well as of being 
heard,' I listened attentively, though 
haunted with the fear that he might punc- 
tuate the smooth flow of his words with a 
question which I could neither answer nor 
evade! Finally he drifted from Gibson to 
Dore — don't ask me how! — and spoke of 
Dore's illustrations in Paradise Lost. Oh, 
girls, how welcome Paradise Lost sound- 
ed! I had heard of that! If I could steer 
from the shoals of artists to the harbor of 
authors, I should be safe! So I said, 
'Paradise Lost certainly offers a rich field 
for an illustrator. By the way, do you 
enjoy Milton's great work? It seems to 
me too lofty "for human nature's daily 
food." I like to spend half hours with it, 
but a longer time tires the wings of my 
thought. I'm sure I get more inspiration 
from modern poets and none have sweeter 
messages for me than our own Hoosier 
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poet. Which of Eiley's poems do you like 
best?^ 

"I drew a long breath of relief as I 
paused for his reply, for I knew at least 
as much about Biley as he did! I spoke 
also of our Kankakee poet, and felt at 
ease. But was not my ignorance of artists 
woeful? I sat me down to think. But 
never an American artist could I remem- 
ber! I racked my brain for any artist's 
name! I thought of Raphael, he painted 
the Sistine Madonna; of Michael Angelo, 
I couldn't think of anything of his; I re- 
called Dore because I had read that dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian war he presented 
his passport. *This passport is for Dore/ 
said the officer, ^ut how shall I know 
that you are he?' Thereupon Dore 
sketched upon his passport a battle field 
with the dead and wounded piled in 
heaps. *None but Dore could draw that; 
you may pass through the lines,' said the 
ofiicer. I remembered Eosa Bonheur, be- 
cause I had read that she was allowed to 
disguise herself by wearing men's clothes, 
so that she might go out to study animals 
without attracting attention. 

"I could not think of another one! Only 
four, and two of them I recalled because 
of anecdotes about them! I made up my 
mind I would widen my horizon by learn- 
ing of artists and pictures, even though 
I do teach an obscure little school. Don't 
you remember that the opening sentence 
in Miss Alcott's 'Shawlstraps' is, 'Girls, 
I've a scintillation?' Well, my scintilla- 
tion is that we four form a P. S. Club — 
Picture Study Club. Good luck sent me 
to the superintendent's library yesterday 
and directed my eyes to 'How to Enjoy a 
Picture,' and I borrowed it. Listen to 
this passage: 

" 'We count a person uneducated who 
has no acquaintance with Shakespeare, 
Scott, Hawthorne, Lowell and Longfel- 



low; yet artists like Raphael, Murillo, Van 
Dyck, Millet, Breton and Thayer should 
be equally familiar to him.' 

"Doesn't that come home to us? But 
if that passage shows why we should want 
to Icnow something of artists, this is a sort 
of guideboard to show us the way: 

" 'It is never to be forgotten that it isr 
the rest of the world and not you that 
holds the great share of the world's 
wealth, and that you must allow yourself 
to be acted upon by the world if you 
would become a sharer in the gain of all 
the ages to your infinite advantage. You 
should go to the picture galleries to be 
acted upon, and not to express or try to- 
form your own perfectly futile opinion. 
It makes no difference to you or to the 
world what you may think of any great 
work of art. This is not the question; 
the point is how it affects you. The pic- 
ture is the judge of your capacity, not you 
of its excellence. The world has long ago, 
perhaps, passed upon it, and now it is for 
the work to estimate you. If without 
knowing that a certain picture is from the 
hand of a great master, you find yourself 
wonderfully attracted by it, and drawn 
to it over and over again, you may be glad 
that its verdict upon you is favorable.' 

"That makes me want to go to pictures 
and let them 'judge my capacity!' I'm 
curious to know how they will measure 
me! So let's form a Picture Study Club 
and go together to be measured." 

"But we can't afford a teacher, nor trav- 
eling, nor costly pictures, nor even books 
on art," said one; "how can we study pic- 
tures when we do not know anything 
about them?" 

"Portia tells us," returned Alta prompt- 
ly, "that 

.... 'The full sum of me 
Is sum of — something, which, to term in 

gross, 
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Is an unlesson'd girl, unschooled, unprac- 

ticed; 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn.' 

"We are unlessoned, unpracticed. but 
we are young and not so dull but we can 
learn, be it ever so little. So I ?till say 
a P. S. Club, by all means." 

"People will think P. S. means post- 
script,'' suggested another. 

"Well, postscripts are after thoughts, 
and second thoughts are best!'^ 

"You have given us quotations setting 
forth why we should study> and the spirit 
in which we should study, but what we 
shall study is still misty to me," said the 
third. "Is it your idea that we form a 
club to study this one borrowed book?" 

"I shall call you Job's comforters, my 
three precious friends," laughed Alta. 
^'My plan is this, that we canvass among 
our acquaintances and borrow all the 
books that touch upon pictures! The su- 
perintendent said that Ruskin and Haw- 
thorne would be excellent for us. Then 
there are fine illustrations in magazines. 
I know there are many articles on picture 
study in the educational papers I take. 
I have always skipped them, but I'll study 
them now! I have the 'Lights of Two 
Centuries,' too. Then if we should put 
a quarter apiece in our club treasury we 
could buy some of the Great Artists Se- 
ries, and a number of the penny pictures. 

"We could meet once a week and dis- 
cuss some artist or picture, and I have 
some other budding ideas that I'm sure 
will burst into bloom!" 

"The tliought of your budding ideas 
and your blooming ideas is irresistible, 
Alta! What is life without picture study? 
All in favor of a P. S. Club say aye!" 

Four voices responded, and since pic- 



tures and poetry are as twin stars to the 
soul, they began work by committing 
Browning's lines: 

"We are made so that we love 
First, when we see them painted, things 

we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 
And so they are better painted — better for 

us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given 

for that; 
God uses lis to help each other so. 
Lending our minds out." 



SOME KNIGHTS IN SEARCH OF THE 
HOLY GRAIL. 



LYDtA R. BLAICH. 



Why were Arthur and his men called 
"The Knights of the Round Table?" 
Merlin, the prophet and dearest friend of 
Arthur, used much skill in constructing 
the "Round Table," surrounding it with 
thirteen seats, in honor of Clirist and his 
disciples. Twelve only could be occupied 
by the very best knights; the thirteenth 
one, representing the traitor Judas, re- 
mained vacant. Once a haughty knight 
tried to place himself in it, when the earth 
opened and swallowed him. Ever after it 
was called the Perilous Seat. Some un- 
seen power wrote over eacli > chair the 
name of the knight worthy of sitting in it. 
Whenever through death or other means 
a chair was vacant it could be claimed 
only by a knight whose deeds exceeded in 
valor and glory those of the previous oc- 
cupant. If some one unworthy attempted 
to take the chair he was violently cast out 
by some hidden force. Finally, however, 
there was bom a knight good enough to 
sit in it unharmed. 

Have you ever heard of the Holy Grail, 
the cup from which our Savior drank at 
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the Last Supper? It was supposed to have 
been entrusted to Joseph of x\rimathea, 
and ever after it was given into the safe 
keeping of one of Joseph's descendants on 
the condition that the recipient lead a 
pure life in thought, word and deed. At 
last the cup found its way into Britain, 
where its presence conferred many -bless- 
ings upon the people, who worshiped it 
most reverently. One day its guardian 
committed a wrong and instantly the cup 
disappeared from all eyes, and with it 
passed away the age of happiness. 

Many men had spent their lives search- 
ing for the cup in vain. One day Merlin 
sent a knight, Sir Gawain, to Arthur, ask- 
ing him to undertake the recovery of the 
Holy Grail, saying that the knight who 
could succeed was now living. At the 
next great church festival, when all the 
knights were assembled, Arthur was re- 
volving in his mind the best plan of find- 
ing the Holy Grail, when suddenly a mar- 
velous light and sweet odors filled the 
room. Each knight looked fairer than 
ever before; and the cup, covered with 
white silk so that none could see it, passed 
through the hall and disappeared. For 
some time all were breathless; finally the 
king said: "For this wonderful sight we 
should give thanks to our Lord." Sir 
Gawain and many other knights arose and 
vowed that thev would go in quest of the 
sacred vessel for a year and a day unless, 
perchance, they should find it in a shorter 
period. Arthur sorrowed greatly at this, 
for it meant the separation of the best 
company of men ever seen in any part 
of the world. 

At that very moment, an aged man, 
leading a young knight toward Arthur, 
entered and said: "I bring you a noble 
youth, the son of your knight Sir Launce- 
lot and the kindred of Joseph of Arima- 
thea." The young man was very hand- 



some, and seemly, and gentle as a dove. 
All were pleased with him, and King Ar- 
thur said: "God made him a good man." 
The young man was led to the Perilous 
Seat, over which there now appeared the 
words, "This is the seat of Sir Galahad, 
the good knight." Every one marveled 
much to see Sir Galahad securely occu- 
pying the chair; and they said, "This is 
he by whom the Holy Grail shall be 
achieved." 

Preparations were made for the jour- 
neys, the knights attended church in a 
body; and the service being over, they put 
on their helms and departed on their mis- 
sions amid much sorrowing. Each man 
chose his own path. 

Sir Galahad rode forth without shield 
for four days and found no adventure. 
Then he reached an abbey which con- 
tained a white shield with a red cross, 
which no impure man could carry un- 
harmed. Sir Galahad took the shield and 
rode on till he met a goodly knight> whom 
he politely addressed thus: "Can you tell 
me the marvel of this shield?" The reply 
came, "It belonged to Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who, when he died, said, 'Never shall 
man bear this shield but he shall repent it, 
until Sir Galahad, the good knight, bear 
it, the which shall do marvelous deeds." 




Sir Gawain, after riding many days, 
came to the same abbey from which Sir 
Galahad received the shield. Hearing the 
story, he said, "I regret that I did not 
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go with Sir Galahad, that I might take 
part in all his wonderful adventures/* 
^^Oh/' said one of the monks, "you can 
not keep him company, because you are 
sinful, and he is blissful. You must do 
penance for your sins." "That will I 
not," answered Sir Gawain, and he de- 
parted. Soon reaching a castle where a 
great tournament was in progress, he 
joined the weaker party and drove the 
stronger side before him, when suddenly 
the knight with the white shield rode up 
and smote him so hard that he fell help- 
less to the ground. Perceiving it to be 
Sir Galahad, Sir Gawain said, "I shall 
seek no further." 




A third knight. Sir Perceval, ventured 
forth until he came to an army of twenty 
men, who cried out, "Slay him." They 
attacked him and would surely have 
slain him had not the knight with the red 
cross come up at that very instant and 
driven the men deep into the forest. 

Sir Perceval had lost his horse in the 
encounter; therefore he repeatedly called 
to Sir Galahad, who would not return. 
After cr}dng long and loudly for help, he 
seemed to forget the holy mission on 
which he had set out and when some evil- 
minded persons offered assistance on the 
condition that he serve their will, he 
promised. Consequently he brought him- 
self into a number of difficulties. Once he 
almost lost his life in a great boisterous 
black water toward which an inkv black 



horse carried him with such swiftness that 
it was only by the grace of a good thought 
that his life was saved. He had so few 
pure thoughts, however, after Sir Galahad 
left him, that it is no wonder he could not 
find the Holy Grail; for was not the con- 
dition on which it could be restored that 
the seeker must be pure in thought, word 
and deed? 

After several severe lessons, Sir Perce- 
val regained control of his nobler self and 
then he fared better. He finally reached a 
ship covered with white silk. He entered 
it and rested himself, right glad to be rid 
of his former companions. 

In the next story-hour, you shall hear 
how Sir Galahad found him. 



CHILDHOOD. 



To be a true teacher, one must know 
his subject and know his pupils. To help 
men, we must understand something of 
the difficulties that beset manhood. To- 
help children, we must understand some- 
thing of the difficulties that beset child- 
hood. It is not given to every one to have 
intimate personal relations with children, 
but every one has had a childhood and 
every one has a memery. Every one- 
knows something of his own child-nature, 
his hopes and fears, pleasures and pains. 
It is not so much increased knowledge 
that we need, as an intelligent use of the 
knowledge that we have. The world of 
childhood is waiting for this. 



READING. 



In the course of our reading we should' 
lay up in our minds a store of goodly 
thoughts In well wrought words, which shall 
be a living treasure of knowledge always 
with us and from which, at various times 
and amidst all the shiftlngs of circum- 
stances, we might be sure of drawing some- 
comfort, guidance and sympathy. 
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VACATION. 

A busy worker recently said, 'Ttfy avo- 
cation is my vacation from my vocation.*' 
In that statement he suggested a truth 
that has its bearing on all plans for vaca- 
tion life. Every man needs his vacation 
in some form or other, at one time or an- 
other, but a change of work is more of a 
relief to many a man than an abandon- 
ment of work would be. When a man is 
to take his vacation and how he is to use 
it is not a question for fashion or custom 
to settle. Avocation work may be vaca- 
tion rest. 



THE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

Before the next issue of the Journal we 
will be in the midst of another institute 
season. The institute has been one of the 
most potent factors in the stimulation of 
the teachers of the State and in the eleva- 
tion of the profession to the high plane 
on which it now stands. Indiana has al- 



ways been in the front rank in this work. 
It is doubtful if any other State has its 
institutes so well organized, the work so 
strictly professional, and the instructors 
so universally fitted for the peculiar work 
to be done as Indiana. But it must not 
be forgotten that all other educational 
forces are advancing, that the teaching 
fraternity in Indiana is stronger and bet- 
ter trained than it has ever been before, 
and that the work which was most excel- 
lent in institutes ten years ago will not do 
to-day. It is pretty generally recognized 
by instructor and teacher alike that the 
day for purely academic work is past and 
that the day for recipes is past. It is time 
that some other features of the insti- 
tute should be discarded. Indeed, there 
never was a time when they had a legiti- 
mate place. Most prominent among these 
are the joke, "flying the track," and mere 
sentiment. Often copious illustrations of 
abstract points are very desirable, and this 
may take the form of the relating of inci- 
dents, but this is very different from the 
habit so prevalent with some institute lec- 
turers of consuming the time with story 
telling. A story or an incident has no 
place in a lecture unless it Ttielps to drive 
home the pedagogical point in hand. 
Other things being equal, one^s value 
as an institute instructor is in inverse 
ratio to his disposition to keep his 
audience in a roar of laughter. Closely 
allied to this is the disposition to "fly 
the track." It is no uncommon thing 
for an instructor in giving a talk la- 
beled "Grammar" to give a hash of 
all the language studies — grammar, rhet- 
oric, elocution, reading, orthography, 
etc. It is a way to show one's versatility, 
but it shows great lack of training and is 
dissipating in the extreme. Or one may 
under the guise of natural science bring 
in a smattering of physiology, anatomy. 
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geography and foreign travels, spiced up 
by some startling brain-hatched, pseudo- 
scientific facts and finish up with a trib- 
ute to the old schoolhouse on the hill 
amid great applause, and apparently not 
know what a joke the whole thing is. 
Xeither is the institute a place for the 
^"'crv' eye'' act. Mere sentiment as such 
should have no place. The tragic often 
catches the crowd but it must be evident 
that there is a better excuse for the insti- 
tiite than to give some "professor'^ a 
chance to catch the crowd. Any indica- 
tion that such a thing is any considerable 
ingredient in an instructors purpose 
should be suflBcient reason for dispensing 
with his services on the spot. 

Enthusiasm characterizes every good 
institute, and yet this is not an end in 
itself. No one has a right to come before 
a body of teachers such as will be found 
in every county in Indiana this year who 
does not have an educational message 
which to him is the last and best thing 
known for the teacher. The instructor 
should go to the institute with an organ- 
ized piece of work for the week and not 
with a dozen disconnected talks. In ten 
or twelve talks upon a subject workea up 
with the greatest care an instructor will 
be able to get before the teachers the basis 
for a body of educational doctrine, the 
superstructure for which each must build 
for himself. Whether it be histor}', litera- 
ture, method, nature study, psychology or 
what not, the work should be organized 
into a series of exercises. The instructor 
should be free to choose his line and or- 
ganize it in his own way. The Superin- 
tendent should see to it that he gets the 
goods for which he is paying and that he 
does not accept cheap logic for grammar, 
a bass voice for wisdom, and the story of 
a moonlight coasting party, or a trip to 



the pyramids as an exercise in natural 
science. 

Enthusiasm, interest, joy, less disposi- 
tion to sell out, should all be found in an 
institute, biit the onlv legitimate way to 
secure them is not by seeking them, but 
by doing a piece of solid w^ork which will 
give the teachers a more rational basis for 
their work, and these other most desirable 
things will all be added. 

It is gratifying to know that much of 
the recent work in Indiana is of this kind. 



CHOICE FAIRY TALES. 

Imagination is a larger factor in the 
thoughts and feelings of a child than in 
the thoughts and feelings of an adult- 
This truth needs to be recognized in all 
efforts at wise child-training. The mind 
of a child is full of images which the child 
knows to be unreal, but which are none 
the less vivid and impressive for being un- 
real. It is often right, therefore, to allow 
play to the child in his imaginings, when 
it would not be right to permit the child 
to say, or to say to the child, that which 
is false. 

A child that is hardly old enough to 
speak perceives the difference between 
fact and fancy, and is able to see that 
the unreal is not always false. Hence a 
very young child can understand that to 
"make believe'^ to him is not to attempt 
to deceive him. A child in his mothers 
lap, who is not old enough to stand alone, 
is ready to pull at a string fastened to a 
chair in front of his mother's seat, and 
play that he is driving a horse. As he 
grows older, he will straddle a stick and 
call that riding on horseback. Not only 
is it not a parent's duty to tell that child 
that the chair or stick is not a horse, but 
it would be unfair, if not unkind, to in- 
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sist on that child's admission that his pos- 
session of a horse is only in his fancy. 

The child is not deceived here to begin 
with; therefore, he does not need to be un- 
deceived. A little girl was delighting 
herself with setting a table with buttons 
for plates and cups, from which she was to 
serve bread and tea to her invited guests; 
and she was lovingly grateful for the 
hearty suggestion of her father that "this 
tea is of a very fine flavor/' when he would 
have hurt her if he had told her coolly 
that it was only a dry button which had 
been passed as a cup of tea. The fancy 
in this case is tnier by far than the fact. 
There is no deception in it; but there is 
in it the power of an ideal reality. So it 
is by the dolls and other playthings of 
childhood that some of the truest instincts 
of manhood and womanhood are devel- 
oped and cjaltivated in the progress of all 
right child-training. It is in view of this 
distinction that the story of Santa Claus 
may be made one of reprehensible falsity 
or one of allowable fancy. The underly- 
ing idea of Santa Claus is that on the 
birth night of the Holy Child Jesus there 
comes a messenger from him to bring good 
gifts to children. So far the idea is truth. 
Just how the messenger comes and just 
who he is are matters in the realms of 
fancy. The child is entitled to know the 
truth, and is entitled also to indulge 
in a measure of fancy. For us to take 
our child, the night before, and show 
it all the Christmas gifts arranged in a 
draM^er preparatory to the stocking filling, 
leaving no room for the sweet indulgings 
of fancy, would neither be wise nor kind. 
It would not accord with the nature of 
the child. Nor, again, would it be wise 
or kind for a parent to tell the full story 
of Santa Claus and his reindeers as if it 
were an absolute literal fact. Children 
have been frightened by the .belief that 



Santa Claus would come down the chim- 
ney at night, and would refuse them pres- 
ents if they were awake at his coming; 
and this is all wrong. The child should 
be taught the truth as truth and indulged 
in fancy as fancy. But in the realm of 
the higher spiritual truth we find it the 
same as in this realm. To say that Jesus 
is the Good Shepherd is to present a truth 
in the guise of fancy; and unless the child 
is helped to know the measure of truth 
and to perceive the sweep of fancy, there 
is a danger of trouble in using Bible 
figure; for it is a fact that children have 
suffered from the thought that they were 
to be literal "lambs'' in the Savior's fold. 
The recognition of the limits between the 
fanciful and the false needs to be borne 
in mind at every sta^e of a child's train- 
ing. The false is not to be tolerated. The 
fanciful is to be allowed a large place. 
A child can read choice fairy tales, un- 
derstanding that they are fanciful, with 
less danger to his mind and character 
than he would incur in the reading of a 
falsely-colored religious story book. In 
the one case he knows that the narration 
is wholly fanciful, while in the other case 
he is liable to be misled through the be- 
lief that what is both fictitious and false 
may have been a reality. Not the wholly 
fanciful, but the fictitiously false, in a 
child's reading, is most likely to be a 
means of permanent harm to him. A 
child's imagination can safely be allowed 
large play, in his amusements, in his 
speech, and in his reading. He knows the 
difference between the fanciful and the 
false quite as well as his parents do. It 
is the line between the false and the real 
in moral fiction that he needs help in de- 
fining. It will be "well with the child" 
if both parent and teacher understand 
that distinction and are ready to give 
him help accordingly. In some future ar- 
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tide we shall discuss that phase, the most 
vital one, of child training. 



LINCOLN IN THE HOSPITAL. 

In a recent conversation with a Union 
soldier, we heard a fresh story about Presi- 
dent Lincoln. As near as possible we 
tell it in the soldier's words. 

I had been in the Finley Hospital sev- 
eral months, said the soldier. One day, 
in May, 1863, President Lincoln and Sec- 
retary Chase walked into the ward where 
I was lying. You don't know how much 
good it did us to see them, one gets so 
tired of looking at the nurse and at the 
long row of cots. It is hard to lie on a 
cot day after day, and hear the boys moan, 
as their life ebbs away. 

Some morning you wake up and see an 
empty cot near you. "No. 6 is gone?'* 
you say to the nurse. 

"Yes; he went at three this morning, 
poor fellow; but it's better for him," she 
answers, in a sympathizing voice. 

We boys, therefore, took solid comfort 
in looking at Lincoln's face that after- 
noon, and in hearing him talk. He didn't 
say much to me, that day, but it was good 
to hear him sav anything, his words were 
so gentle and kind. And then he was as 
thoughtful as a mother, he knew just what 
to say. 

I had been very sick. Yes, that sleeve's 
empty. I left the arm at Chattanooga. 
As I was saying, he only spoke a few 
words to me, and passed on to Xo. 26. 

A Vermont boy, a mere lad, not over 
sixteen, was on it. He had been wounded 
mortally and was near his end. Mr. Lin- 
coln stopped at the cot, and, taking the 
thin, white hand, said, in a tone that was 
as tender as a mother's — 

"My poor boy, what can I do for you?" 



With a beseeching look, the little fellow 
turned his eyes up at the homely, kindly 
face, and asked, "Won't you write to my 
mother for me?" 

"That I will," answered the President, 
and calling for pen, ink and paper, he 
seated himself by the side of the cot. It 
was a long letter he wrote, at least three 
pages of commercial note, and when it 
was finished, the President rose, saying — 

"I will mail this as soon as I get back 
to my office. Now, is there anything else 
I can do for you?" 

In some way the boy had come to know 
that it was the President. And so look- 
ing at him in the most appealing sort of 
way, he asked — 

"Won't you stay with me till if s all 
over? It won't be long, and I do want to 
hold on to your hand." 

That was too much for the great-heart- 
ed President to resist. The tears came to 
his eyes and he sat down by him and took 
hold of his hand. The little fellow did 
not move nor speak a word. This was 
some time before four o'clock, and it was 
long after six that the end came. 

But the President sat there as patiently 
as if he had been the boy^s father. When 
the end came, he bent over and folded the 
thin hands over the breast, and then 
looked so sorrowfully at the pale, thin 
face. The tears streamed down his cheeks 
unheeded. We all cried, too. 

Do you wonder that "the boys in blue" 
loved Abe Lincoln? 



Speak gently to the erring one; oh, do not 

thou forget, 
However darkly stained by sin, he is thy 

brother yet; 
Heir of the self -same heritage, child of the 

self-same God. 
He hath stumbled in the path thou hast In 

weakness trod. 
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EDUCATIONAL INFORIVIATION. 



MISCELLANY. 

CANDIDATE FOR SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 




CHARLES A GREATHOUSE. 

Charles A. Greathouse, candidate for Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction on* the 
Democratic ticket, is one of the younger gen- 
eration of school men who are now accom- 
plishing so much for the educational growth 
of Indiana. He was born July 17th, 1870, 
in Point Township, Posey County. This 
county is the most southwestern county in 
the State and Point is the township located 
at the junction of the Wabash and Ohio 
rivers. 

Mr. Greathouse was reared on the farm. 
His father died when the son was but eight 
years old. He attended the district schools 
during the winter and in the summer per- 
formed the duties falling to the lot of the 
average boy on the farm. 

In the fall of 1884 he entered the Central 
Normal School at Danville, Ind. Returning 
Home he taught the following year in his 
3 



home township, and with the proceeds of the 
year's work re-entered the Danville Normal 
and remained another year. The year fol- 
lowing he spent teaching in the public 
schools of Hendricks County. He continued 
his education at the State University, at 
Bloomington, for two years and afterwards 
was principal of the township graded school 
at Springfield, Posey County. His work 
here was so successful that he was called 
• by the Board of School Trustees of Mt. Ver- 
non to the principalship of the Central Build- 
ing, the largest wa'M school in the city. 

In this line of work Mr. Greathouse was 
eminently successful. He proved himself 
veiy efficient in administrative qualities, and 
in 1895. upon the i-esignation of Walter W. 
Frencli, as superintendent of the schools of 
Posey County, was chosen as his successor. 
He has since been twice unanimously re- 
elected by the Board of Township Trustees, 
siBveral of whom diflfered from him i)oliti- 
cally, and during his term of office has dis- 
charged the duties thereof with vigor and to 
the satisfaction of all. The schools of Posey 
County rank with the best in the State, and 
much of their efficiency is due to the health- 
ful, energetic administi*ation of Mr. Great- 
house. His varied experience as a teacher, 
covering the work of the school from the 
rural district through the high school, gives 
him a thorough knowledge of the needs of 
our schools, which, should he be elected, 
would mean much in a correct understand- 
ing of the duties of the office to which he 
aspires. 

During his term as a teacher he was a dili- 
gent student, applying himself at all times 
possible, to assist him in becoming proficient 
in his chosen profession; and upon examina- 
tion l»y the State lioard of Education, in 
1895, he was granted a State License. 

In addition to his educational qualifica- 
tions, he is an affable and pleasant gentle- 
man. He has had some experience as a 
public speaker and has responded to numer- 
ous calls to address educational and social 
gatherings. 
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Mr. Greathouse is a self-made young man. 
The rise in his profession, which has been 
steady, has been accomplished solely by his 
own efforts, and if successtul at the ap- 
proaching election, the affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, with him at its 
head, will be in good hands and will be ad- 
ministered with tne same zeal and credit 
that have heretofore characterized the work 
of that office since its establishment. 

ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 

The commencement exercises of this insti- 
tution were unusually attractive tliis year. 
The address of the occasion was given by 
Winfield S. Chaplin, Chancellor of Washing- 
ton University, and the alumni address by 
William A. Boehm, of * Clemson College. 
Both addresses wore strong and helpful. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, igoo. 
Class* Roll.— John Harris Adams, Herbert 
Dickey Britian, Frank Joseph Burger, Guy 
Campbell, Victor Barr Demaree, Frederick 
Shipp Doibler, Lon Dallas Heminger, Ed- 
ward Otto Heuse. Samuel Wilbur Hutfer, 
Augustus Taylor Schleich, Mary Torrance, 
George Howell Wilkins. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

In addition to those published last month, 
the following have been compiled: 

Anderson, 44; Bedford, 10; Evansville, 47; 
Frankfort, 35; Greensburg, 20; Ligonier, 12; 
Madison, 24; Mishawaka, C; Portland, 22; 
Princeton, 13; Ridimond, 28; Rochester, 12; 
Salem, 8; Summiltville, 5; Vincennes, 13; 
Washington, 27; Waterloo, 10. 

ORATORICAL CONTEST. 

The Southern Indiana Oratorical Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Mitchell. 
The high schools which are members of this 
association are Bloomington. Bedford, Paoli, 
Washington, Mitchell, Orleans and Salem. 
Miss Nellie Kemp, of Salem, won the first 
prize and Miss Virginia Head the second. 
Both these young ladies won laurels in their 
orations. The judges were J. C. Edwards, 
of Bedford; Simpson Low, of Mitchell, and 
C. E. Prosser, of New Albany. The friendly 
spirit of rivalry shown is to be commended 
most heartily. 



KOKOMO. 

Kokomo expects to build a twelve-room 
Ijuilding the coming year, provided that the 
Supreme Court of the State decides the case 
known as the Indianapolis School case fa- 
vorably to the schools of the city. Several 
cities are in the same financial condition as 
Indianapolis, viz., have reached the limit of 
their indebtedness unless the court decides 
otherwise. 

NEW ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL. 

The New Albany high school captured 
both prizes at the State contest of essays 
under the management of the Sons of the 
Revolution. Alice Devol captured the first 
prize, with an essay on "George Rogers 
Clark's Expedition;" Mae Starr the second, 
with "Burgoyne's Expedition." Miss Frances 
Fawcett deserves credit for the careful 
training of these pupils in English compo- 
sition. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

Elijah Arthur, Emerson Wayland Chaille, 
Elizabeth Clark, William Otho Curtis, Ella 
Dunn Dean, Joseph Kinmont Hart, Stella 
Myrtle Jacobs, Mary Myrtle Jerman, Estelle 
Jones, Earle Dudley Kelly, Martha Lena 
Merrick, Bertha Melville Miller, Grace 
Blanche Mullikin, Fred Neel, Emma Flor- 
ence Ogle, Charles Melvin Phillips, Marcus 
Schaaf, Ezra Allen Van Nuys, Fred Camp- 
bell Whitcomb, John Stanley Williams. 

NORTHERN INDIANA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The recent and extensive Improvements 
that have been made in the Northern Indi- 
ana Normal School, have added much to the 
appearance of the buildings and grounds, 
but the great advantage to the school equip- 
ment will be felt in the management of the 
constantly increasing number of students. 
Few schools maintain the enthusiasm as 
does this school, and we heard a student 
express this thought tersely when he said: 
"One took away enough enthusiasm to pay 
him for attending, but the work is not only 
good but constantly growing better." The 
school has been a marvel of its kind and is 
becoming more helpful through the many 
excellent improvements recently made. 
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PULASKI COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 

The Pulaski County Normal, for the bene- 
fit of teachers and advanced students, will 
open at the Winamac High school building, 
in Winamac, Ind., on Monday, July 23, 1900, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., and continue in session 
six weeks, closing with one week of County 
Institute. Instruction will be given in the 
common and high school courses of study 
as adopted by the County Board of Educa- 
tion. The instructors will be J. H. Reddlck, 
County Superintendent Public Schools; A. 
T. Reid, Superintendent Winamac City 
Schools; Clarence Reid, Principal Star City 
High School, and Edgar Packard, of the 
city schools. 

HONORS FOR COLUMBUS HIGH SCHOOL. 

Superintendent Carnagey is very much 
elated over the announcement from the 
State University that two of his graduates 
of that high school have taken both first and 
second places in the contest for the John W. 
Foster prizes for the best papers on a se- 
lected subject in American history. 

Dudley O. McGovern secures first prize 
for the second time, and Mattie B. Lacy 
the second. 

Superintendent Carnagey is, of course, 
very much elated over the matter, as it gives 
his students and the schools of Columbus 
high standing, not only in Indiana but in 
adjoining States. 

He is especially glad of this distinction 

in history, for he has been striving for the 

last six or seven years to put the history and 

literature departments in his high school in 

the front rank with any in the State. 

Competent judges among school men who 
visit these schools say that Superintendent 
Carnagey has the best and most complete 
history work ihoy know of in the schools 
of this State. 

In his manual for the schools he states 
that it should be the purpose and function 
of the common schools to make of their 
pupils good citizens. "One of the best 
agencies," he said, "for this work is his- 
tory." 

It takes years of hard work and planning 
to build up a good system of schools, and 
it is only possible when the people them- 
selves stand loyally behind every movement 



that is made in the interest of the best edu- 
cational progress. 

THE MADISON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The work of the public schools closed yes- 
terday. Never in the history of the Madison 
public schools have the schools been upon 
such a high plane of excellence. The good 
work accomplished has been a common com- 
ment in educational circles. 

A taste for art nas been created by the ef- 
forts of the Art Association in placing copies 
of masterpieces in the various school rooms 
of the city. It is surprising how much the 
pupils enjoy them. It is hoped that in the 
next year a corresponding number of pic- 
tures may be placed in the various schools 
of the city. 

The teachers are energetic, thoughtful and 
conversant with the best methods of the 
day. Their enthusiasm for their work was 
shown by the large number who took 
courses of instruction last summer, and 
the large number who will avail themselves 
of a like privilege this summer. 

A fitting climax to the excellent work done 
this year began with the commencement of 
Broadway school, continuing with the Junior 
night, commencement of city high school 
and ending with the banquet of the Alumni 
Association. The thought and delivery of 
the graduates clearly demonstrates the thor- 
ough work done in the high schools. 

No one has worked harder for the accom- 
plishment of the above results and no one 
deserves more fully the commendation of 
the school patrons than Superintendent Mc- 
Daniel. In season and out of ft h^ has la- 
bored thoughtfully, skillfully and earnestly 
to make the Madison schools the best in the 
State. 

Yesterday afternoon at the last general 
teachers' meeting the teachers of the city, 
through Miss Middleton, principal of the 
lower seminary, expressed their high regard 
for him as a careful, painstaking superin- 
tendent, and appreciation of his kindness 
toward them and support in the many diffi- 
culties arising during the school year. 

It is to be hoped that the next year may be 
more successful than the past, and that the 
school patrons and public at large may give 
an even heartier support to the schools than 
in the past.— Herald. 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE. 

Commencement week at Earlham College 
was an unusually pleasant one. The weather 
was fine throughout and attendance on the 
exercises large. On Friday evening, June 8, 
occurred the annual recital of the musical 
department. Saturday evening the annual 
elocutionary entertainment was given. The 
baccalaureate sermon was delivered on Sun- 
day morning by President J. J. Mills. On 
Sunday evening the address before the col- 
lege Christian associations was delivered by 
Prof. D. W. Dennis. Monday evening the 
Ion ion and Phoenix Literary Societies gave 
their annual entertainment. Tuesday morn- 
ing the Junior class gave their class-day ex- 
ercises. Tuesday evening was the occasion 
of the Quinquennial Alumni Banquet. It 
was held in the Westcott Hotel, which had 
been beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
More than two hundred persons were pres- 
ent to enjoy the occasion and all will remem- 
ber it with pleasure. The commencement 
exercises occurred Wednesday morning, 
June 13. A class of thirty-nine received the 
Bachelor's degree and the degree of Master 
of Arts was conferred upon two candidates. 
The commencement address was given by 
Dr. W. F. McDowell, ex-Chancellor of the 
University of Denver. It was a masterly 
presentation of correct educational ideals 
and it was greatly enjoyed by the audience. 

The year has been one of marked pros- 
perity for the college. The attendance of 
students has been greater than usual and 
the financial resources of the college have 
been largely increased. 

The inside of the college auditorium has 
been beautifully decorated. 

"Reid Park," the new athletic field, has 
been enclosed and graded. A grand stand 
seating GOO people will be erected during va- 
cation and with the opening of the foot-ball 
season in the autumn Earlham will have one 
of the best athletic fields in the State. 

Mr. Allen D. Hale, of the class of '97, will 
next year become Instructor in mathematics 
and German. 

The course in philosophy has been ex- 
tended and a department of pedagogy es- 
tablished. Students now have opportunities 
for one year of work in psychology, one 
year in the history and philosophy of educa- 



tion and one year in philosophy. The work 
will remain under the direction of the Vice- 
President, Dr. J. F. Brown. 

Dr. Gerber will spend his summer on the 
continent. 

Professor and Mrs. Sackett will see Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland during vacation. 

The Earlham summer school will begin 
July 19. 

HIGHLA^a) PARK COLLEGE. DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Announcement has just been made of the 
organization of the Correspondence School 
of Highland Park College, with Dr. Henry 
Sabln, ex-State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, as conductor. 

In view of Dr. Sabin's long and useful ca- 
reer as a public school man, and his recog- 
nized eminence in educational circles, we 
are certain that the readers of our paper 
will be interested in his future plans. His 
fitness for superintending correspondence in- 
struction for teachers will be very greatly 
appreciated by Highland Park College. 

MARSHALL COUNTY NORMAL 
The Marshall oounty Normal School will 
open at Plymouth on Monday, July 16, and 
will continue in session until the opening- of 
the County Institute, August 27, 1900. 

Recitations will begin Monday, July 16, at 
1:30 p. m., and close Friday, August 25. We 
have been fortunate in securing the large, 
airy and commodious room known as 
Kuhn's Hall, in which to hold our sessions. 
The room Is easy of access and is fitted with 
all modern improvements; lavatory, electric 
lights, sewer service, etc. This improvement 
will be appreciated. 

Every live teacher admits that a portion 
of the summer vacation should be spent in 
a better preparation for the work. To those 
contemplating teaching we feel positive that 
our work will be especially helpful. 

EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

Members of tne Executive Committee: 
Geo. P. Brown, Bloomington, 111., President; 
John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan., Treasurer; 
H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich., Secretary; 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. H. Miller, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

The following is a revised list of the edu- 
cational Journals of the E. P. A., June 1, 
1900: 
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Paper Poetoffice. 

Amerioan Jonrnal of Education St. Louis, Mo. 

American Primary Teacher Boston, Mass. 

Art Education New York, N. Y. 

Canadian Teacher Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal Denver, Col. 

Florida School Exponent Jacksonyille, Fla. 

Indiana School Journal Indianapolis, Ind. 

Interstate Review Danville, 111. 

Jonrnal of Education Boston, Mass. 

Kindergarten Review Springfield, Mass. 

Louisiana School Review Natchitoches, La. 

Michigan School Moderator Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Schools Des Moines, la. 

Missouri School Journal Jefferson City, Mo. 

Ohio Educational Monthly Columbus, 0. 

Pennsylvania School Journal Lancaster, Pa. 

Popular Educator Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education Boston, Mass. 

School Bulletin Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Education Minneapolis, Minn. 

School Gazette Harrisburg, Pa. 

School Journal NewYork,N.Y. 

School and Home Education Bloomington, 111. 

6chooI News and Practical Educator. . .Taylorville, 111. 

Southern Educational Journal Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Schools Lexington, Ky. 

Teachers' Institute New York, N. Y. 

Teachers' World New York N. Y. 

Texas School Journal Austin, Tex. 

Virginia School Journal Richmond, Va. 

Western School Journal Topeka, Kas. 

Western Teacher Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education Madison, Wis. 

TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 

A great fire in Bloomington has destroyed 
six blocks in the center of the business por- 
tion of the city. Among the buildings con- 
sumed was the one in which the offices and 
storeroom of the Public-School Publishing 
Company were located. The vault contain- 
ing the accounts of the Company and sub- 
scription books of School and Home Educa- 
tion (formerly the Public School Journal.) 
crumbled in the general ruin. A large 
amount of valuable property, the accumula- 
tion of years, is reduced to ashes. 

We are compelled to ask the aid of super- 
intendents of schools and other friends in 
reproducing the subscription list to the 
Journal. 

May we ask you to place us under addi- 
tional obligations by sending us the names 
and addresses of all the teacheis in your 
schools, and by designating so far as you 
may be able, those who are now receiving 
the Journal. We hope in this way to be 
able to continue to send the Journal to all 
subscribers. 

You can imagine how difficult an under- 



taking it is to reproduce a large subscription 
list when once destroyed, and we thank you 
in advance for the assistance we know you 
will cheerfully give us in our efforts to re- 
trieve some of the loss caused by this 
disaster. 

Yours very truly, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 

Geo. P. Brown, President, 
Bloomington, 111. 



INDIANA HISTORY TEACHERS. 

The third annual session of the History 
Section of the Indiana State Teachers* As- 
sociation met Friday, June 15, 1900, at 2:30 
p. m., In Room 26 of the Grand Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Professor Hodgln, of Earlham College 
President, called the meeting to order, and, 
having received the consent of those pres- 
ent to dispense with the reading of the min- 
utes of last meeting, introduced Mr. Fred 
Austin Ogg, whose paper on "The Present 
Status of Histoi-y Teaching In the High 
Schools of Indiana" was the first on the 
program. 

Mr. Ogg first spoke of the recent rapid 
growth in the number and efficiency of Indi- 
ana high schools, but said it was his purpose 
to present the facts of one particular phase 
of high school work. 

He had sent out about 200 circulars, ask- 
ing for information on three phases of his- 
torj' work, viz., teachers, courses and 
methods employed. Of these, about one-half 
evoked useful answers. These returns were 
interesting and various, and, recognizing 
that the results are by no means complete, 
the speaker thinks they may be considered 
representative, all counties In the State, ex- 
cepting ten, being represented, and all 
classes of schools. 

As to results on the question of teachers, 
he found that of the 394 high school teach- 
ers of the State, 128 are teachers of history, 
of whom but twenty-two are teachers of 
histoiy alone. He finds that comparatively 
few have had special training in history, and 
that but one-fifth the number of history 
teachers have made that their major in 
college. 

As to courses, it was discovered that by 
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far the majority of schools reported offer 
bnt two years, sixteen having a three-years' 
course, two four years, and one none; that 
flfty-three offer a special course in American 
history, the same number a course in Eng- 
lish history, while twenty have one-half a 
year each in Roman and Greecian histoiy. 
The text used are encouraging, most of those 
reported being by the latest and best au- 
thors, and a change for the better seems to 
be general; also, effort is being made by sev- 
eral teachers in the use of original sources, 
in American history especially. 

Of the seventy-one high schools offering 
a course in general history, ten offer courses 
two years In length, a few one and one-half 
years, and the very large majority but one 
year. 

As to methods he found two prevailing; 
the one teaching general history as a whole. 
the other teaching specific courses in Greek, 
Boman, French, English, American, etc. 
^ Blight majority of teachers seem to favor 
the first method, for the reasons that it is 
more unified, and that many pupils are not 
able to remain for the entire number of 
specific courses. 

He found it general for the American his- 
tory to follow the work on other countries, 
which method he believes to be correct. As 
a result of his investigations he makes the 
following summary of the weak points in 
high school work at present: 

1. So few teachers specially prepared for 
their work. 

2. Lack of library facilities. 

3. Prevalence of short courses In general 
history. 

4. Tendency to offer courses of less worth, 
thus slighting more important periods; and 
the need to guard against making the high 
school a miniature university. 

5. Lack of appreciation of history work. 
As a good sign he calls attention to the 

spirit of unrest on the part of the teachers, 
which manifests a desire for Improvement. 

The next number was a paper by Miss 
Messmore, of Terre Haute high school, on 
**The Report of the Committee of Seven on 
History in the American Secondary Schools." 

She spoke of the widespread Influence of 
this report and of the great care with which 
It was prepaid. The former low estimate 



put upon history in the secondary schools 
seems to have l>een the fault of college re- 
quirements in history, which have always 
been very low. 

The committee views the purpose of his- 
tory as three fv,ld, a training in citizenship, 
giving ideals at the time when they are of 
greatest value for mental discipline. It 
takes a conservative position in reference 
to correlation of subjects. 

The course proposed by the committee for 
the high school consists of two years of gen- 
eral, and one of English history. Miss Mess- 
more asks, "Would not three years of gen- 
eral hlstoiy be better, w^ith special work on 
English and American history?" The work 
proposed is to be given in periods or 
"blocks," and no block is to end with a date. 

Miss Messmore offered the following out- 
line of work in medieval history, and asked 
tiie criticism of the Section upon It. 

1. Causes of the dissolution of Charla- 
magnes Empire. 

2. Feudal systems. 

3. Migration of Normans and Danes, King 
Alfred. 

4. The Christian Church and its growth. 

5. Spain. 

She next spoke of the great value of col- 
lateral reading under the direction oi a 
knowing teacher, of students outlining work 
independently, and of student lectures. 

Miss Baylor, of Wabash, emphasized the 
helpfulness of correlation of history and 
other subjects, especially English. She spoke 
also of the value of studying the current 
history of those countries studied in general 
history. 

Professor Moran, of Purdue, followed, be- 
ing particularly interested in the outline sug- 
gpsti'd. He thinks it Is not too diflacult, that 
its strong points are in the fact that it in- 
cludes much 01 the philosophy of history, 
gathering meaning from facts; showing re- 
lation between cause and effect. 

Professor Kemp, of the State Normal, com- 
mended the paper. He docs not think the 
course too difficult, since what we ought to 
study in history Is not a date nor a country, 
but the development of Ideas. He thinks 
we should see in France and Spain the out- 
growth of the Roman ideas of empire; that 
in England and Germany we should see the 
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development of Teutonic life and character. 
Having studied these ideas, and seen influ- 
encing and being influenced by them, the 
growing idea of Christianity, he thinks we 
are ready to understand more perfectly the 
conflict between these ideas when they meet 
in America. He believes it is the sameness 
of history in high school and college that 
should be emphasized, not the difference. 

Miss Thompson, of Indianapolis, then 
spoke, agreeing with Mr. Kemp. She talked 
at some length on the value of topical study 
of history in comparison with text-book ' 
work. 

President Hodgin then appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to nominate officers for 
next year: Superintendent Haines, Profes- 
sor McAuley, Professor Lindley, Miss 
Thompson and Miss Palmer. 

The Section then adjourned to meet at 
8 p. m. 

At 8 o'clock President Hodgin called the 
meeting to order and announced Superin- 
tendent Hendrick's paper on *'The Report of 
the Committee of Seven on History Work 
Below the High School." 

Mr. Hendricks stated first that this report 
does not really belong to the entire Com- 
mittee of Seven, but is the work of one 
member, Miss Salmon. She compares his- 
tory work in American schools to that done 
in Germany, and offers the following criti- 
cisms on American schools: 

1. The courses are not uniform. (Our 
courses represent the idiosyncracies of indi- 
viduals rather than the judgment of the 
many.) 

2. No definite understanding of the place 
history should occupy. The generally ac- 
cepted Idea that its purpose is to promote 
patriotism being too narrow and incon- 
sistent. 

3. The ultimate object of history study is 
a search for truth, but that the student 
should accept the result of knowing the 
truth is not understood. That the exclusive 
study of United States history has no right 
in the course, since It should be seen as a 
result of other history, and it is unfair to 
view it in any other light. (Mr. Hendricks 
thinks State history isolated, is an artificial 
study and of little worth.) 



4. A closer correlation of history, geog- 
raphy and literature needed. 

5. Slavish use of text. 

The following course is suggested by Miss 
Salmon: 

Third Year— Greek, Roman and German 
myths. 

Fourth Year— Biographies— eighty are sug- 
gested, from eight different countries. 

Fifth Year— Greek and Koman history, to 
800 A. D. 

Sixth Year— Medieval and modern Euro- 
pean. 

Seventh Year— English. 

Eighth Year— American. 

This work is supposed to cover two circles, 
the first in the third and fourth years, where 
the work is wholly oral and follows no defi- 
nite sequence; the second from the fifth 
year, where the regular systematic work be- 
gins, to the eighth. Both of these circles are 
preparatory to the final survey in the high 
school. 

Mr. Hendricks differs with the author as 
to where history work should begin. He 
thinks it should begin with the first year, 
but believes the work here outlined better 
than that based on ten boys. 

He would suggest these changes in the 
course: 

1. Begin the work outlined for the third 
year in the first. Take the work outlined 
for the fourth year in third and fourth. 

2. Put the period of discovery In the sixth 
year, and the period of colonization In the 
seventh. 

This plan will give more time to home his- 
tory. 

He suggested these lessons that we might 
draw from German schools: 

1. The course should be complete. 

2. The teacher should have special prep- 
aration. 

3. Correlation of histoiy and other sub- 
jects. 

4. History should be given a more import- 
ant place and more time. 

Miss Lydla Blalch, a supervisor in the 
Indianapolis schools, led in the discussion 
of this paper. She urged the necessity of 
co-operation through the different schools 
and of teachers of different subjects. She 
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spoke also of the great lack of uniformity 
in State courses and the lack of appreciation 
of history work generally. She answered 
forcibly the argument against history in the 
grades on the uasis of overwork and the in- 
ability of children to understand it. 

The speaker thinks with the committee 
that our grammar grades are our weakest 
point; urges a closer union of history and 
literature, and makes a plea for a broader 
patriotism than that bounded by lines on 
the map. "No citizen can know and love 
his own counti-y who does not understand 
and appreciate the achievements of other 
countries." 

The speaker compared the State course of 
study to that used in the city of Indian- 
apolis, and gave her reasons for prefering 
the latter. She emphasized the necessity 
for correlation in the grades for enthusiastic 
and scholarly teachers, and as an aid to se- 
cure the latter, departmental work In the 
grades. 

The next number was a paper by Superin- 
tendent Carnagey, of Columbus, on '*Col- 
lateral Reading with History Work." 

His p&per presented two questions and at- 
tempted to answer them. First, "Why Has 
History been Uninteresting to Children?'* 
Second, "How can it be made Interesting?" 

His answer to the first is that history has 
been taught as a collection of dry facts, a 
jumble of dates, battles, discoveries and men 
that belong to the past and are dead. They 
are away from the child's life and have no 
interest for him. 

The change is coming, he believes, through 
teaching that leads the child to realize that 
those men are not dead, that their work lives 
around him, and makes his world for him. 
That it conies through literature which 
makes all those past events real to him, that 
brings the interest of great lives of the past 
to be the child's own interest now. 

Mr. Carnagey believes that the true stories 
of history, filled as they are with the life 
and efforts of men, are the most interesting 
things that can be put before children, and 
that history teaching can be most Improved 
by bringing literature Into close relation 
with it, as well as art, architecture and all 
that gives the life of the past to the children 
of the present. 



The session then adjourned to meet at 9 
o dock a. m„ Saturday, June 16. 

On Saturday morning the meeting was 
again called to order by Professor Ilodgin. 
It was opened with Dr. Woodburn's paper 
on "The Presentation of History In County 
Institutes." 

He spoke of the former purpose of Insti- 
tutes as that of a place to coach teachers on 
second-hand principles of pedagogy. He 
emphasized that what teachers need are 
first-hand truths given by men who are 
truth-seekers and discoverers. He spoke 
earnestly of the necessity for unity in the 
Institute work as a whole, then asked, 
"What shall we do with history?" He made 
these points: 

1. The Instructor should be interested in 
historj'. 

2. He should enlarge the teacher's knowl- 
edge. Teaciiers need the culture that comes 
from knowledge, not method. 

3. Teachers must be led to know the 
{«oui(( s of their subject. There are many 
sources, but the principal one is books. 
Books are the teacher's tools; the Instructor 
should Introduce him to the best and show 
him liow to use them. 

4. Tlie teacher should be taught to ana- 
lyze and outline his subject. 

Can this be done in county Institutes? The 
spe.Tker believes it can; that the Institute Is 
an opportunity to advance knowledge and 
interest. Let study In institutes lie. made In- 
tensive along a single theme rather than ex- 
tensive. The speaker thinks that the five 
lessons of the institute week should be on 
the different phases of one subject, and sug- 
gests a number of subjects to be thus ana- 
lyzed and presented. 

1. The formation of the Union. 

2. Our- foreign relations under Washing- 
ton. 

3. Early slavery controversy. 
The plan Involves: 

1. I*reparatlon and knowledge on the part 
of the Instructor. 

2. Participation of the Institute. 

3. Presence and actual use of books. 

Dr. Woodburn thinks less should be at- 
tempted in the week of Institute and more 
thorough work done. 

The discussion of this paper was led by 
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Supt. George R. Wilson, of Dubois County. 
He gave a list of ten subjects which he 
thinks the teachers of the State would like 
to hear treated in the way Dr. Woodburn 
suggests: 

1. Liberty— Its origin and growth. 

2. Constitutions— How they originated. 
First appearance in America, growth here. 

3. Trial by jury— Origin and growth. 

4. Blackstone— As hlstoi-y. 

5. Growth of learning. 

6. Inventions. 

7. Formation, supply and movement of 
armies and navies. 

8. Political parties— Formation, principles 
they stand for. Right to hold public meet- 
ing. 

9. Individuality. Not a disgrace to sur- 
render individual rights for the good of 
others. Right of eminent domain. 

10. Growth of Institutions. 

The discussion then became general. 

The last paper on the program was given 
by Prof. W. S. Davis, of Richmond. The 
subject— "Indiana History, How Much and 
Where in the Course?" 

Professor Davis questions the Importance 
of State or even national history in the light 
of the growth of institutions of men in all 
times and places. But if we must choose 
between a slight knowledge of universal his- 
tory and a deeper knowledge of one country 
he thinks it no mistake to choose our own 
nation, since it is the outgrowth of the rest, 
and a knowledge of its institutions is neces- 
sary to Intelligent citizenship. 

He thinks that the place of State history 
is in the development' of national history. 
That the separate study of single States is 
not necessary to know the Important points 
of State history, that the unity of history is 
broken If these are taken out of their na- 
tional setting. He discussed several import- 
ant points of Indiana history and showed 
their place in national history.* Thinks it 
not unfortunate that national history has re- 
ceived first place, although Indiana certainly 
has many things in her history worthy the 
study of her people. 

He wrote to a great number of history 
teachers In the State to find out what Is 



being done in the way of Indiana history. 
The results simply show that "chaos reigns 
with regard to it." There are a number of 
schools giving courses in State history, none 
being longer than one-half year. The tide 
of this work seems rising, greatly due to the 
work of Indiana men who are Interested 
in it. 

The speaker thinks that the work on State 
histoiy should begin in the grades, as inci- 
dental work, and carried on through; that 
later there should be a special text in Indi- 
ana history; that we should have an Indiana 
day; that students should write on local his- 
tory and connect things of the present to 
their ancestral past; that the use of the 
press would be a benefit in the work, espe- 
cially of such papers as The Indianlan; that 
Indiana heroes should be studied and that 
all this work should be done in the light of 
and in connection with national history. 

Discussion.- Mr. Kemp called on Professor 
Hodgin as father of the work in State his- 
tory to discuss the paper. He endorsed the 
conclusions of the paper, but thinks the field 
of State history a broad one that should 
be cultivated to make the children feel that 
they are living in and making and to make 
history themselves. 

The Nominating Committee then made its 
report, which was as follows: 

President. Prof. T. F. Moran, Lafayette. 

Vice-President, Mr. N. C. Heironlmus, 
Richmond. 

Secretary, Miss Messmore, Terre Haute. 

Treasurer, Mr. D. O. Coate, Shelbyville. 

Executive Commitee, Dr. Stevenson, De- 
Pauw; Miss Olive Batman, Anderson; Miss 
Katherlne Klnerk, Wabash. 

This report was accepted by consent. 

A motion was carried that the incoming 
secretarj' be Instructed to nominate history 
teachers of the State members of the history 
section, with the Instruction that payment 
of a fee of 50 cents be necessai-y to make 
them full members. 

The Section then adjourned to await the 
call of the executive committee. 

HENRIETTA BLAND, 

Secretary. 
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PERSONAL. 

J. C. OiT, of Albany, has been elected 
Superintendent of schools at Redkey. His 
work at Albany has been satisfactory, and 
the school board reluctantly released him. 

Mary Teed and Nell Albright, two of El- 
wood's ambitious teachers, after a year's ab- 
sence for study, have returned, expecting to 
ro-enler their respective fields of labor in 
September. It is expected that the enthusi- 
asm with which they will renew their work 
will help the whole school. 

F. D. Churchill, of Oakland City, goes to 
riuntingburg next year, and J. T. Worsham. 
of Huntingburg, succeeds him at Oakland 
City. Both had given good service In their 
respective fields and both consented to ex- 
change places. The Journal hopes to record 
the success of each in the new field equal to 
that they achieved in the old. 

]^Iiss Minnie B. Ellis, State Normal '91. I. 
l^ '1)5, has been elected Superintendent of 
the Kentland schools. For the last three 
years Miss Ellis has been Trincipal or the 
high school at tnis place, and it was her suc- 
cess in that position which won her promo- 
tion. r>ho will si>end the suranior in post- 
graduate work at Indiana University. 

Dr. Daniel Sigler, now serving his twenty- 
first year as a member of the school board 
of Elwood, is, we believe, the oldest member 
In point of service in the State. But few 
men have had a more unique experience, as 
he has seen the place grow from a small 
town to a thriving city in less than one-half 
his term of service as school trustee. 

Supt. J. F. Haines continues at Noblesville 
by the unanimous vote of the school board. 
His long and successful, term (thirteen 
years) is one of the best evidences of his 
a])ility. We are sure that he has been untir- 
ing in his efforts to improve the schools from 
the first and their standing at tills time at- 
tests his fitness for the place he fills. 

Horace Ellis has moved his family to 
Franklin, his field of labor for the coming 
year. The citizens of West Lafayette gave 
him many expressions of their appreciation 
of his excellent work In the schools of that 



place. The people of Franklin will find him 
and his family active in all that tends to- 
ward the betterment of all social conditions, 
and untiring workers both in and out of 
school. 

Supt. T. F. Fltzgibbon has been re-elected 
for the eleventh year at Elwood. He will 
add five new teachers to the corps next year, 
making fifty-three. In 1890 there were but 
eight teachers, so it is easily seen what a 
peculiarly difilcult problem he has had to 
meet and solve as the remarkable growth 
of the city's population. Superintendent 
Fitzgibbon is cool and careful, as well as 
methodical in his work, hence his marked 
success at Elwood. 

W. A. Jessup has been elected Principal 
of the Washington Township graded school 
in Hamilton County, situated at Westfleld. 
This is one of the few township high schools 
that have been commissioned by the State 
Board of Education. It is a good school, the 
educational sentiment of the township Is ex- 
cellent, so his new field is an inviting one. 
The Township Trustee is B. C. Sherrlck, one 
of the most progressive school trustees in 
the State. 

E. H. Drake, of Kentland, has been elect- 
ed to the Buperlntendency at Attica made 
vacant by the resignation of Superintendent 
Millis, who goes to Crawfordsville. Mr. 
Drake is a young man of fine attainments 
and full of genuine enthusiasm for his work. 
His plans are carefully considered before 
he executes them, so whatever he under- 
takes bears the stamp of his convictions. 
We bespeak for him a successful career In 
Attica and for cue schools a continued pros- 
perity under his wise leadership. 

S. W. Satterfield, teacher of science In the 
Elwood High School, was prostrated with 
typhoid fever during the school year Just 
closed, but his rapid recovery indicates that 
he will be ready for his work in September. 
The disease attacked him in its worst form, 
iuit his vigorous constitution carried him 
through successfully. His long and trying 
term as a student, by which he has prepared 
hnnself especially for his profession, no 
doubt sapped his strength, thus giving the 
disease a strong hold upon him at the first. 
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W. H. Kelley, of the Bluflfton high school, 
has resigned on account of his health. He 
expects to engage in farming or some other 
outdoor business. In his letter to the Board 
tendering his resignation, he urges the 
Board to Introduce manual training, art 
work and the purchasing of works of art, 
physical culture given in the gymnasium. 
He also refers to the practical benefits re- 
sulting from high school athletics, high 
school orchestra and glee club and class en- 
tertainments. 

Supt. R. A. Ogg, of Kokomo, reports the 
school year as one of the best in the hearty 
co-operation of both teachers and patrons. 
There is in that city a Parents' League, 
which meets regularly, and always the at- 
tendance was quite good. At these meet- 
ings Superintendent Ogg was asked to speak 
and in this way he was able to bring to the 
attention of the parents many points of 
needed reform in school management and 
school studies. The plan has worked so well 
here that other cities may find this an excel- 
lent model. 

W. P. Burris, formerly Superintendent ot 
the Bluffton, Ind., schools, has resigned his 
position as Superintendent of the Salem, 
Ohio, schools, to spend a year in study 
abroad. In his letter of resignation to his 
school board he says: "The fulfillment of a 
long-cherished purpose to further pursue 
studies in education, including some obser- 
vations of foreign school systems, together 
with a conviction that this, rather than a 
year later, would be the better time to sever 
my connection with these schools, constitute 
the grounds on which I request release at 
this time." He has been at Salem, Ohio, 
three years. 

H. B. Brown, President of the Northern 
Indiana Normal School, reports the comple- 
tion of extensive additions to his already 
commodious buildings. This will give larger 
quarters to many departments and facilitate 
the work of the school In a great measure. 
In the erection of the new buildings, great 
care has been taken to make them modern 
In every particular. The lighting is perfect 
and the heating and ventilation after the 



most improved plans. The school will not 
only offer better Inducement than ever be- 
fore in the way of Increased facilities in its 
class rooms, but the corps of instructors 
will be strengthened and enlarged. It 
seems that President Brown is fully deter- 
mined that no backward steps shall be taken 
while under his control. After all there is 
nothing more remarkable about this remark- 
able school than the fertility of resources 
shown by its President. 

Prof. C. T. Lane's resignation from the 
superintendency of the Fort Wayne schools 
was in deference to that unanimous public 
sentiment which has regarded Superintend- 
ent Study's removal as altogether without 
cause and wholly unwarranted. The people 
of Fort Wayne have looked upon the re- 
moval of Superintendent Study as a pro- 
ceeding that ought to be set aside if possible. 
Reorganization of the school board made it 
possible if Professor Lane would consent 
to abrogation of his contract with the 
former school board. Professor Lane has 
unselfishly risen to the occasion, putting the 
public schools and their welfare first in his 
consideration. It is no ordinary spirit of 
courage and unselfishness that is equal to 
such a sacrifice of financial considerations 
and personal ambition, for it might well be 
the ambition of Professor Lane or any in- 
structor in the public schools of Indiana to 
attain to the superintendency of the Fort 
Wayne schools. The reappointment of Su- 
perintendent Study effectually stops further 
embittered and demoralizing agitation of 
the school question and gives tangible ex- 
pression and imperative force to aroused 
and indignant public sentiment that has 
condemned from the very outset the sum- 
mary dismissal of Superintendent Study. 
Professor Lane has honored himself and the 
people of Fort Wayne will, therefore, honor 
him. We believe that no opportunity to 
substantially express their high apprecia- 
\ion of his gracious and generous action will 
be allowed to pass unimproved by the citi- 
zens of this city. Meanwhile the whole dis- 
tressing affair nas been resolved into a state 
of complete settlement which there is no 
occasion to further disturb.— Fort Wayne 
Gazette. 
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WHERE THEY ATTEND SCHOOL. 
R. M. Grindle, L. T. Turpin. E. E. Jones, of 
Kokomo, State l Diversity; Mary Combs, El- 
wood, Bay View; Anna Trueblood. Elwood, 
State Normal; Lilian Edwards, Kokomo, 
Misses Irwin and Oglevee, Elwood, Winona. 

PROFESSOR DAVID W. DENNIS. 
We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
of announcement of the marriage of Profes- 
sor Dennis and Clarissa E. Zellar, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., June 14. A host of ardent 
friends will join the Journal in bespeaking 
for them a happy life. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY HONORS AN 
INDIANIAN. 

The John Marshall prize for 1900 has been 
awarded by the Johns Hopkins University 
to James Morton Callahan, Ph. D., for the 
work entitled "Cuba and International Re- 
lations," recently published. The prize, con- 
sisting of a bronze likeness of Chief Justice 
Marshall, is awarded annually for the best 
book written by a graduate of the university 
upon some subject in historical or political 
science. 

Dr. Callahan has been engaged in histori- 
cal research at Washington, and has given 
several courses of lectures on diplomatic his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins University. He has 
recently been ai work on a volume which 
treats of **The American Expansion Policy,'* 
and another one tracing the histoiy of 
**America in the Pacific." 

J. T. WORSHAM. 

In speaking of the election of Prof. J. T. 
Worsham, of Huntingburgh, as Superintend- 
ent of the Oakland City schools, the Hunt- 
ingburgh News says : 

'The Oakland City School Board, prob- 
ably believing in the old saying that *a fair 
exchange is no robbery,' has unanimously 
chosen Prof. J. T. Worsham as Superintend- 
ent of the schools of that place to succeed 
Prof. F. D. Churchill, who comes to this 
city. This action was taken at a meeting 
of the Board neld Mondaj', after duly con- 
sidering twenty-two applications for the po- 
sition. 

"That Professor Worsham should have 
been the unanimous choice of the Board out 
of so many applicants Is, Indeed, a high 
compliment to his standing as an educator, 
and one which the News believes Is most 



worthily bestowed. His school work of the 
past six years in this city has been of a high 
order of excellence, a fact which has been 
recognized and acknowledged by higher 
schools and colleges, which some of his pu- 
pils have subsequently attended. 

"As citizens, Professor Worsham and his 
estimable wife command the respect and es- 
teem of everyone, and while all will regret 
their departure, it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that their lines have fallen in such 
pleasant places, and that they will not be 
far away." 



BUSINESS NOTICES. 

THE PLACE TO GO. 

THE SEASHORE IS THE IDEAL SPOT FOR OUTINGS AND 
VACATION TRIPS. 

It win cost only $15 for round trip frona 
Indianapolis to either cf the ten famous re- 
sorts: Atlantic City, Cape May, Avalon, An- 
glesea. Holly Beach, Ocean City, Sea Isle 
City, Wildwood, New Jersey, and Rehoboth, 
Delaware, and Ocean City, Maryland. Tick- 
ets will be sold Thursday, August 9th, via 
Pennsylvania Lines, the all-rail route to the 
sea. For particulars apply to W. W. Richard- 
son, D. P. Agent, Indianapolis. 

TEACHERS-ATTENTION. 

You should make your vacation, as well 
as all your spare time, profitable, and can do 
so, as In no other way, by taking orders for 
the most popular subscription books pub- 
lished. New books of history, biography, 
and travel. Also books for The Campaign. 
Most liberal terms ever offered and exclu- 
sive territory given every agent. Do not de- 
lay but write at once to the Standard Book 
Agency, 1131 Stevenson Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

SUMMER OUTINGS 
Where to Go and How to Get There 
The Seashore, Mountain and Lake Resorts 
constitute the most attractive pleasure 
grounds for the summer idler. They are 
within easy reach via Pennsylvania Lines, 
and agents of that railway system will fur- 
nish full Information about rates, train serv- 
ice and through car comforts to any of the 
summer havens. They will assist in arrang- 
ing details for vacation trips and give valu- 
able Information free of charge. Apply to 
the nearest Pennsylvania Lines Passenger 
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and Ticket Agetit and be relieved of all 
bother In shaping preliminaries for your 
summer outing and vacation trip. 

W. W. RICHARDSON. 
District Passenger Agt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

AN OUTING AT THE OCEAN. 
Seashore Excursion Via Pennsylvania Lines Will Be 
Run August «th. 
The annual low rate excursion to the sea- 
shore will be run via Pennsylvania Lines. 
Thursday, August 9th. On that date re- 
duced fare tickets will be sold to Atlantic 
City, Cape May, Anglesea, Avalon, Holly 
Beach, Ocean City, Sea Isle City, Wildwood, 
N. J., Rehoboth, Del., and Ocean City, 
Md. The round trip from Indianapolis 
will be $15.00 to either of the ten resorts 
mentioned, which constitute the most popu- 
lar summer havens along the Atlantic coast. 
No more enjoyable vacation outing can 
be planned than a visit to the seashore 
in midsummer. Arrangements may be made 
for participating in the pleasures offered by 
this excursion by communication with W. 
W. Richardson, D. P. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

In balancing the books of the Indiana 
State Teachers* Association, I find the stubs 
numbered from 788 to 802, inclusive, blank. 
If the persons having the receipts, numbered 
as indicated above, will send In their names 
and the amount each one paid, I will fill 
these blanks and credit them on the books 
of the Association. 

Respectfully, 

.TAMES R. HART, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
liObanon, Ind., June 25, 1900. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

We have received from The Macmillan Com- 
pany the following handy volumes: Lo weirs 
"Sir Launfal," Milton's ''Paradise Lost," 
Shakespeare 's * ' Julius Ccesar, ' ' Soott 's ' * Lady 
of the Lake," DeQuincy's "Opium-Eater." 
These little volumes are printed on excellent 
paper with clear type. They retail for 25c 
each. They are all bound in boards. 

Schools and collogos have long desired a 
comparatively brief collection of the very 
best German Lyrics and Ballads, and such 
as are of the most general interest for Amer- 
ican students, and most generally desirable 



for class-room use. D. C. Heath & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Boston, have in press for immediate 
issue such a collection, made and edited with 
introduction ana notes by Professor J. T. 
Hatfield, of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, 111. 

D. C. Heath s^ Co., Publishers, Boston, 
have in press an edition of Scribe's Le Verre 
d Eau. with Introduction and notes by Prof. 
C. A. Eggert, the well known editor of 
Racine's "Athalie" and Molidre's **Le Misan- 
mrope," issued by the same publishers. This 
play is probably more frequently put on the 
stage, in France and elsewhere, than any 
other of Scribe's dramatic works, and is re- 
garded as one of his most attractive pieces. 

In the country life of Missouri James 
Newton Baskett has the field to himself as 
a novelist, and there seems to be no lack of 
readers for fiction dealing with sectional 
American life. Mr. Baskett's novel "As the 
Light Led," which was published only a 
week ago, has just gone into its third thou- 
sand. His publishers, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, had an unusual success last year with 
his first book "At You-All's House," and his 
present story bids fair to give him the same 
kind of a reputation for work In his own 
field that Miss Wilklns has in hers. 

The Macmillan Company have In press a 
work on Historical Jurisprudence by Guy 
Carleton Lee of the historical department of 
Johns Hopkln's University. It is intended 
to serve as an introduction to the system- 
atic study of the growth of law. The contri- 
butions of each race to the science of Juris- 
prudence are traced from the earliest records 
that have come to light in the valleys of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Nile. The 
contributions to the science of law made by 
each people are clearly traced; not merely 
as laws, but as fundamental components of 
national life. Law is treated from its his- 
toric, social and economic standpoint, and 
it is shown that a nation's law must be 
studied If its progress and status would be 
understood. The author has based his work 
on original research. The contract-tablets, 
tne papyri, the monuments and ancient rec- 
ords have been the foundations of the 
volume, and while several hundred citations 
enrich the volume, It Is original in treatment 
and conception. 
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ANSWERS TO STATE QUESTIONS. 



READII9a, 

(Based on the general field of ReadinR.) 

{Any five.) 

1. Can a pupil in reading express thought and feeling 

beyond his own attainments? 

2. What is the difference between loudness and in- 

tensity of sound? 

3. Make a brief statement as to how the following 

should be read : 
"Yet the ear it fully knows, 

By the twanging 

And the olanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 

In the jangling 

And the wrangling 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking and the swelling in the anger of 

Of the bells [the bells- 

Of the bells, bells, bells- 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells." 

4. In what consists the pupil's preparation of the 

reading lesson ? 

5. Which generally succeed better in reading, girls or 

boys? Why? 

6. What is the effect of declaiming on reading? 

7. Read the following to the superintendent : 

" The war that for a space did fail 
Now trebly thundcing swelled the gale, 
And— Stanley— was the cry." 



(Based on " How to Teach Reading.") 
{Any five.) 

1. When we come to the higher interpretation of litera- 

ture, can any mechanical rules essentially help 
us? Why? 

2. What makes it impoFsible for the pupil to make 

rapid progress in good reading? 

3. What is the "central idea" in the following?— 

" No, this was he, Messala, 
But Cassius is no more— setting sun ! 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to-night, 
So in his red blood Cassius' day is set; 
The sun of Rome is set ; our day is gone 1 
Clouds, dews and dangers come ; our deeds are 

done! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed." 

4. What emotions are proper to each of the three 

stanzas following ?~ 
(a) On Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 
(6) The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory or the grave ! 

Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave. 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 



(c) Few, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepuloher. 
5 Would you ever oall the attention of the pupil to the 
punctuation marks, as such? 

6. Is the schoolroom adapted to the development of 

the higher emotions ? Why ? 

7. Read the following to the Superintendent : 

** If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in mj 
country, I never would lay down my arm« ; 
never I never! never! 



Angwei's. 
(Based on the general field of reading.) 

1. Only through the power of imitation, and 
in this he would not experience the feeling. 
Only its mechanical manifestations would be 
present. 

2. Loudness is frequently mere noise without 
a particle of expression in it, and efTective only 
in overcoming distance; and there is a loudness 
that carries with it much energy and expression ; 
but intensity of sound may be given in a whis- 
per, and so forceful that it may be heard dis- 
tinctly throughout a large room. It is well to 
remember that sound can be produced with great 
force in a whisper as well as in a shout. 

3. It should be read with the greatest care as 
to enunciation, this selection requiring more than 
the usual amount of attention to this element. 
The rate of movement should be medium, or 
even slower. The tone for this particular para- 
graph should be full, round, rich aud dignified. 

4. First, a mastery of the story, or of the 
chain of ideas and their relations and depend- 
ences. Second, a mastery of the elements that 
aid in the oral expression, such as pronuncia- 
tion, pauses, phrasing, rate, etc. 

5. Generally, girls succeed better. Why they 
do, lies largely in the differences between their 
home training. Generally, the boy is allowed a 
looser rein and a larger field. His child life is 
not so closely related to home oversight, to com- 
pany, etc., as that of his sister, who is mis- 
takenly regarded as more delicate and refined. 
The girl in her home life is led to take a great 
interest in books, in reciting ** pieces," etc., and 
early acquirers the self-control and confidence 
necessary to stand before an audience. The 
boy, in his outdoor life, is led by his contact 
with other boys to disregard reading and " recit- 
ing " and to look upon the latter especially as 
belonging to the province of girls. 
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These differences in habits and life extending 
through several years, have a general tendency 
to produce diffidence and embarrassment in the 
boy, and confidence and self control in the girl. 
The boy frequently overcomes his hindrances and 
proves himself a worthy competitor for honors; 
but the fact remains that in school life, the girls, 
through the influences that come from the differ- 
ences between their training and that of the 
boys, in general, read better than the boys. 

6. If the declamation is of the right kind, the 
influence is beneficial. 



(Based on *' How to Teach Reading.") 

1. They can not, for the interpretation is de- 
pendent upon the power of seeing the relations 
among the ideas, and this power is gained by its 
proper cultivation through a period of years. 
Nothing mechanical can aid us in this. 

2. Because good reading is dependent upon 
breadth of culture and power of interpretation, 
and these do not "grow in a night;'* they are 
slowly developed through years of training and 
study. 

3. The central idea is the downfall of the 
Eoman republic; it is presaged by the death of 
Cassius and illustrated by the setting sun and 
the general gathering of elements destructive of 
the then condition of affairs. 

4. (a) Seriousness, expectancy; (6) excite- 
ment, eagerness, determination, patriotism ; (c) 
pathos, sorrow. 

5. Certainly, for sometimes they represent 
rhetorical pauses as well as grammatical divi- 
sions. 

6. It is not, for the presence of other pupils 
is a hindrance to all the best work that can be 
done in anv cla^s exercise. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC TEMPER- 
ANOE. 

{Any seven,) 

1. Describe the act of breathing, giving cauoes for each 

respiration. 

2. How should a schoolroom be ventilated ? 

3. Of what aid is the study of anatomy to the compre- 

hension of hygiene? 

4. Name what seems to yon the fire most important 

topics in hygiene. 

5. What are the functions of the spinal cord ? 



6. What is pain? What is its use? 

7. What oau9es myopia? 

8. Describe the spinal column and state its uses. 

9. What causes ooagnlation of the blood ? 
(6) What is the use of coagulation? 

Answers, 

1. **In ordinary breathing, the diaphragm, 
contracting, lowers the floor of the thoracic cav- 
ity ; the external intercostals raise the ribs and 
extend its walls. The pressure of the air drives 
the walls of the lungs after these retreating walls, 
thus increasing the amount of air in the lungs. 
These acts constitute inspiralion. 

"Immediately following this the abdominal 
muscles contract and force the contents of the 
abdomen against the diaphragm, which elevates 
it against the lungs. The cartilages of the ribs, 
together with the weight of the ribs and the other 
things attached to them, depress them, which 
action compresses the lungs. This is expiration," 

2. By driving out the old air and by the intro- 
duction of fresh air; this can be well done if the 
heating is done by means of a hot-air furnace 
with its special arrangements of ventilating 
openings near the floor. (Bead pages 175 and 
176, text-book.) 

3. The anatomy gives the nature, structure 
and relations of parts, knowledge very necessary 
in determining how best to care for them. By it 
we are often guided in dealing with a broken 
bone, a lacerated artery, or any diseased part 
that is invisible; and the nature of any part 
also determines largely the nature of its care or 
treatment. A clear understanding of the mucous 
membrane of the nose teaches us that we should 
breathe through that organ; numerous other 
illustrations could be given. 

4. The care of the nervous system ; of the 
stomach; of the eyes; of the lungs; and of the 
skin. 

5. The functions of the spinal cord are : 
(a) Its condiLcting power j by means of the white 
fibres that make up the outer part of the cord 
(6) Its power of reflex action^ by means of the gray 
matter that makes up the inner part of the cord. 

6. Pain is the result of excessive stimulation 
of the nerves of general sensibility. (Read page 
252, text- book.) Its use is to aid us from be- 
coming destroyed. By means of its sensations 
we are driven to remove cinders from the eye : 
to avoid degrees of heat or of cold that are in- 
jurious, to avoid a fall, a blow, and innumerable 
other conditions that are hurtful or destructive. 
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7. Myopia is caused chiefly by making an 
nndue demand upon the eye. It is caused in 
school children by their holding the book too 
close to the face, or by their holding the face too 
close to the desk. Sometimes it is inherited. 

8. (Bead pages 34 and 35, in text-book. ) The 
spinal column (a) supports the head, (6) allows 
freedom of movement, (c) furnishes attachment 
for muscles, and [d) serves to protect the spinal 
cord. 

9. The coagulation of the blood is due to the 
formation in the blood, after it is drawn from 
the body, of a proteid substance called fibrin^ 
made up of a network of fine white threads run- 
ning in every direction through the plasma. The 
use of coagulation is to prevent excessive bleed- 
ing. (Read pages 74 and 75.) 



SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, 

{Anvfive.) 

1. Describe the plan civen in "Orcanio Education " 

for telliDg a story to the children. 

2. AooordiDff to the author of ** Orranio Bduoation," 

the maiu charaoteristios of an effective sequence 
in the use of the story are five. Define each of 
the first two of these— completeness and unity. 

3. What does the principle of selection require the 

teacher to do ? 

4. What are the requirements of proportion ? 

5. Give an example to show how the principle of pro- 

gressive order would be observed. 

6. In leading a child to acquire a general idea, the 

teacher may set before him a number of par- 
tioularsi and induce him to make the conclusion 
himself; or, he may be required to learn a 
statement of the general truth and then led to 
consider examples or instances. Which is the 
better procedure, and why? 

7. Is it possible to train the memory directly? Give 

reasons for your answer. 

8. Define the conscience. 

9. What virtues is it possible for the school to lead the 

child to acquire ? 
10. How can the schools lead the child to form virtuous 
habits? 



Answers, 



3. The teacher is required to select from the 
mass of events or circumstances only such as 
seem of prime importance in maintaining thia 
central idea or thread of the story unbroken. 

4. The requirements of proportion are that the 
facts of secondary importance be reduced to sab- 
heads under the main points and those of tertiary 
importance be omitted altogether. 

5. See page 37. 

6. The first is the better procedure because it 
is the process of induction. 

7. It is, by regular systematic work in accord- 
ance with the laws of memory, according to 
which the memory operates. (See Mental Science 
for these laws. ) 

8. Conscience is the power or faculty in man 
by which he distinguishes between right and 
wrong in conduct and character, and which 
imperatively commands and obligates him to do 
the right and abstain from doing the wrong. 

9. The virtues of industry, truthfulness, neat- 
ness, politeness, forbearance, promptness, etc. 

10. (a) Ijet those in charge see to it that their 
everyday lives exhibit concrete examples of 
virtuous habits; (6) let the child be lead to see 
that such habits lie at the basis of real success 
and true happiness. 



GEOGRAPBT, 

(Any teven, not omUting 10,) 

1. In what respect does the Sahara differ from the 

Soudan ? 

2. Write a few lines on Madagascar. 

3. What are the chief exports of Australia? 

4. Do you consider geography a science ? Why 7 

5. State briefly what pupils should know of geography 

before usinar a text-book on the subject. 

6. How much time is required to travel from New 

York to San Francisco? From New York to 
London ? 

7. Why is it so much colder on the coast of Labrador 

than at Sitka, both in the same latitude ? 

8. What are the exports from Alaska ? 

9. What two States of the Union lead in the produc- 

tion of cattle? Hogs? 
10. What are the essential provisions of Indiana's 
truancy law ? 



1. Read page 32 of '' Organic Education." 

2. In this connection, completeness signifies a 
'^ whole round of experience''; and unity requires 
that ''a central thought or subject be retained 
throughout the sequence ( Read pages 33 and 34. ) 



Answers. 

1. The Sahara is a great desert about 3,000 
miles long and 900 miles wide. It presents a 
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great variety in its form and characteristica. 
On its large area but little rain falls. Most of it 
consists of a vast tract of shifting sand. Parts 
consist of a kind of soil mixed with rocks or 
boulders. And there are many large oases con- 
taining life, vegetable and animal. 

The Soudan is south of the Sahara and is with- 
in the region of equatorial rains, abundant in 
the northern portion and decreasing toward the 
border of the Sahara. The Soudan in many 
parts is very fertile and is thickly inhabited. 
Recently it has been largely appropriated by 
European powers. The southern part is heavily 
forested. Northward the trees gradually give 
way to grafsy plains which finally merge into the 
desert. 

2. Madagascar is an island in the Indian 
Ocean, a thousand miles long and two hundred 
in average width. It has a mountainous core 
rising to nearly 9,000 feet in height and enclosed 
by plains traversed by lower mountains. A belt 
of dense forests surrounds the inner core. Rain 
falls most abundantly on the east coast, where 
accordingly the vegetation is most luxuriant, but 
where the climate of the plains is fatal to Euro- 
peans. In the southwest are steppes similar to 
those of inner Africa, but without any of the 
antelopes and other large mammals of that con- 
tinent, a proof that the island must have been 
separated from the mainland from a compara- 
tively remote geological period. Rice and manioc 
are the principal food products. The ruling 
tribe is that of the Hovas, who belong to the 
Malay family, and accordingly have immigrated 
from Southern Asia. , The earlier inhabitants, 
belonging to African races, are chiefly found in 
the outer parts of the island. The whole island 
is now under French protection. The capital of 
the country is Antananarivo, in the interior 
highlands. 

3. The chief exports of Australia are wool, 
gold, and grain. 

4. Since a science denotes a systematic and 
orderly arrangement of knowledge, and since 
geography consists of facts, among which exist 
relations, dependencies and laws, geography may 
be defined as the science of the world and its 
inhabitants. 

5. They should have quite a thorough knowl- 
edge of size, form, color, distance, and direction ; 
of the natural features, ponds, etc. ; of their own 
home productions — vegetation, animals, min- 
erals; and of their own township and county. 
They should aUo know some of the general facts 



in regard to air, wind, dew, clauds, etc. Also 
from the globe let them be taught the form of 
the earth, and the form and relative size of the 
continents, their position on ;the globe, knd the 
relative amounts of land and water. 

6. It requires 98 hours and 45 minutes to go 
by rail without accident from New York to San 
Francisco. It requires between 5 and 6 days to 
go from New York to London by steamer. 

7. The temperature along the coast of Labra- 
dor is much influenced by the ocean current that 
comes from the north and flown along the coast. 
The high latitude makes it naturally cold ; and 
the influence of this current makes the cold very 
severe. The temperature of Sitka is much mod- 
erated by the influence of the waters of the 
^' Japan current" that has part of its course 
along the shore of Alaska. 

8. Gold, furs and fish. 

9. Texas and Iowa lead in the production of 
cattle; Iowa and Illinois lead in the production 
of hogs. 

10. (See Truancy Law.) 



HISTORY, 

{Any Btx,) 

1. Why was America eo called? Discuss the subject 

of injustice to Columbus in so naming this con- 
tinent 

2. (a) What three forms of government existed in 

the English colonies in North America? 
(6) Describe one of these forms and state what 
colonies were so governed. 

3. What distinguished English statesmen opposed 

the policy pursued toward the colonists by the 
English Government? 

4. What was the Louisiana Purchase? When made 

and what was the consideration ? 

5. State briefly the history of the dispute with Great 

Britain regarding the Oregon Territory. 

6. What States passed nrdinanoes of secession and 

joined in the attempt to organise a Southern 
Confederacy ? 
7. What were the terms of the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Spain at the close of the 
Spanish-American War? 



Antwers. 

1. An Italian named Americus Vespucius 
visited the northern coast of South America in 
1499, 1501 and 1503. In 1504 he wrote a brief 
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aocoant of his voyages, which fell into the hands 
of a German named Waldseemolier, a teacher of 
geography in the college of St. Die, a village of 
Lorraine, now included in Eastern France. This 
teacher printed a small Latin pamphlet entitled 
''An Introduction to Geography," in which he 
put the account of the voyages of Vespucius, and 
a suggestion that the land he discovered be called 
America. 

It is not believed that WaldseemuUer designed 
to detract from the honor of Columbus. He 
knew doubtless that Columbus had discovered 
some islands that should bear his name, but he 
probably knew nothing about his having seen 
South America in 1498, for very little was said 
about it at the time. The name "America'' 
was first applied to South America. Later, when 
it became certain that the American continents 
were one and not connected with Asia, the name 
was applied to all the New World. 

2. Three forms of government were in force 
in the colonies in 1763, namely, government by 
charter (Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island), fry proprietories (Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland), and by the Crown in the remain- 
ing seven provinces. 

Government under proprietors means simply 
government by governors and councils appointed 
by the proprietors, with, in all cases, a full right 
on the part of the people to control the govern- 
ment through representative assemblies. The 
native proprietors, like the great public proprie- 
tor, the Crown, granted charters to their colo- 
nies. The charter which Penn bestowed upon 
Pennsylvania is distinguished as one of the best 
conceived and most liberal charters of the time ; 
and under it his colony certainly enjoyed as 
good government as most of the colonies could 
secure. 

3. Burke, Fox, Pitt, and Barre. 

4. See textbook, page 204, paragraph 215. 

5. The American claim to the disputed terri- 
tory in Oregon Territory was based (a) on the 
voyage of exploration by Capt. Robert Gray, of 
Boston, who entered the mouth of the river, which 
he named the Columbia, in 1792; (6) on the 
march of exploration by Lewis and Clark, in 
1804, 1805 and 1806, in which they traveled over- 
land from St. Louis, Mo., to the mouth of the 
Columbia River; (c) on the assignment under 
the Florida treaty of whatever rights the Span- 
iards might have gained by discovery and ex- 
ploration ; and {d) on actual settlement. 



The British claim to the same territory was 
based (a) on the voyage of Drake; (6) on the 
idea that no value should be attached to the 
rights of the Spanish, in view of an agreement as 
to this coast, known as the Nootka treaty ; (c) on 
the exploration of an English navigator who had 
followed Gray from information furnished by the 
Americans, (d) and on the occupation of the 
country by British fur-trading companies. 
Through the efforts of Dr. Marcus Whitman 
(read paragraphs 287 and 288, in text-book) our 
country became alive to the importance of an 
early settlement as favorable as possible to the 
United States. 

6. See map in text-book following pag^ 292. 

7. Briefly, the terms were as follows: Spain 
(1) relinqnished all claim to Cuba; (2) ceded to 
the United States Porto Rico and the other 
Spanish islands in the West Indies, and the island 
of Guam in the Ladrones ; (3) ceded to the United 
States the Philippine Islands, and snrrendered 
all claims against that archipelago for the sum 
of $20,000,000. 



ARITHMETIO, 



What 



1. An article that cost $3.60 was sold for $4.32. 

was the gain per cent.? 

2. Add 356541; 100129; 777777; 896«78; 

139864; 786341; 313434: 798908; 344567: 
32U16: 699999; 111111; 321123; 555555; 

3. A merchant sells goods to a oastomer at a profit of 

60%, but the bnyer becomes bankrupt and pays 
only 70 cents on the dollar; what per cent, 
does the merchant g lin or lose on the sale ? 

4. A vessel holds 2iSats. How many times can it be 

filled ft-om a barrel containing Z\% gals, of oil 7 
After filling the vessel as often as possible, how 
much oil will remain in the barrel? What 
fraction of a Tesselful will this remaining 
quantity be? 

5. What is the surface of a globe whose radius is 9? 

6. By how long a tether must a cow be bound in order 

to grate over exactly one acre of ground? 

7. Alg^ra -The difference between the squares of two 

consecutive numbers is 15. What are the num- 
bers? 



Anmrer%. 



-3.60: 



1. $4.32 — 13.60 = $0.72, gain; 72- 
.2 = .20 = 20'X. 

2. The sum is 6776165. 

3. 100% (cost) 4- 60% (gain) = 160% selling 
price; 70% of 160% = 112%, what the bankrupt 
really paid; 112% — 100% = 12%, the gain. 
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4. 54 times, with 1^ qt. remaining in the 
barrel, and this amount is f of a yesHelful. 

5. (9 X 2) « X .7854 X 4 = 1017.8784 area. 

6. 1 acre = 160 sq. rds., the area of the circle 
graced over; 160 -r- .7854 = 203.7178 +; the 
square root of 203.7178 = 14.27 -f ; 14.27 ^ 2 = 
7.13; hence the rope must be 7.13 rds. long. 

7. Let X = one number and z 4- ^ be the 
other; (x -f 1) « — x » = 15; 2 z + 1 = 15; 
2x = 14; x = 7; x-f- 1 =8; hence 7 and 8 are 
the numbers. 



GRAMMAR. 



{Any aewn wtt omitting 8 and 10.) 

Withia our beds awhile we heard 
The wind that round the gables roared, 
With now and then a ruder shock, 
Which made oar very bedsteads rook. 
We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 
The board-nails snai»pins in the frost; 
And on us, through the unplastered wall. 
Felt the light sifted snow-flakes fall.— WhUtuir. 

1. Name the words between which the following 

prepositions show relation: (a) "Within"; (6) 
"With"; (c) "on"; (d) "through." 

2. (a) Classify all the verbs as transitive or intransi- 

tive. 
(6) Give the principal parts of "heard," "made," 
"felt." 

3. Select the infinitives and give the case of each, 

stating why each is in that case. 

4. Parse (o) "that"; (6) "now and then"; (c) "bed- 

steads"; id) "snow-flakes." 

5. Name the modifiers of "heard" (line 1). 
Name the moiifiers of '*heard" (line 5). 

€. Classify the clauses into principal and subordinate 
and name the subjects of each. 

7. Select (a) an adjective in the positive degree; 

(6) one in the comparative degree. 

(c) Express the thought of the first clause 

using the passive voice of the verb. 

Describe the changes you made. 

8. In what grade would you begin the analysis of sen- 

tences? Why? 

9. For what reasons is the attempt to teach grammar 

by one who has never mastered the subject to be 
deprecated ? 
10. Write about 100 words on one of the following sub- 
jects, expecting that your efforts will be criti- 
cised on all the features that characterize a well 
written composition : 



(a) Our New Possessions. 

(6) House Cleaning. 

(e) Does the World Owe Me a Living? 



1. (a) beds And we ; {b) »hock and roared; (e) 
iis and faU; {d) wall and f€Ul. [Some would an- 
swer (a) beds and heard.] 

2. (a) Transitive : heard ; made ; heard ; 
felt. Intransitive: roared. (6) hear, heard, 
heard ; make, made, made; feel, felt, felt. 

3. **To rock" is in the objective case, the 
attributive object of "made;" **to fall" ia in 
the objective case, the attributive object of 
*'felt." 

4. **That" is a relative pronoun, subject of 
"roared," and relates to "wind;" (6) "now and 
then" is an adverbial phrase and modifies 
"roared;" (c) "bedsteads" is in the objective 
case, governed by "made;" (d) "snow-flakes" 
is in the objective case, governed by " felt." [The 
last two are sometimes called objective subjects 
of infinitives.] 

5. (a) awhile; wind. (6) clapboards-t08t ; 
board-nails snapping. [To (a) none would add 
"within our beds."] 

6. (a) Principal — "tee heard;" first subordi- 
nate — ^Uhat roared;" second subordinate — 
^^ which made. 

(6) Principal—" we heard and felt." The sub- 
jects are italicized. 

7. (a) Light; (6) ruder; (c) the wind — was 
heard — by us. The object of the given sentence 
is made the subject, and the real subject becomes 
the object of the preposition by. 

8. In grade five of an eight grade course, for 
the nature of the work, if presented properly, 
analytically and synthetically, is within the 
comprehension of the pupils of that grade, and 
a knowledge of the construction of easy sentences 
is helpful at this stage in composition work, and 
in the study of the reading lesson. 

9. For the general reason that no subject can 
be taught in the best manner unless the teacher 
has a broad and comprehensive knowledge of it; 
and for the special reason that error will be 
taught by the teacher who is not proficient. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Everybody Should Consider 

This Opportunity 

AND PREPARE FOR 

Better Paying Positions. 

Calls for our graduates in both courses exceed the 

supply. 
More than 25*000 students pleasantly situated. 
This reliable Institution does all it promises. 
Only reliable and permanent one here, 
Helps young people as no other business school can. 
Prepares you more thorougblyt and in less time 

than other schoolst for business or office positions. 
The 

TnaUMt^lis Biuinm Unioersity 

Has entered upon its 51st year with the largest 

enrollment in its history. 
All branches taught. Terms moderate. 

IN SESSION ALL SUMMER. 

Call or write. Catalogue free. 
(Mention this Joarnal.) 

Address, President Heeb, 

North Pennsylvania Street, Opp. P. O. 



ILLUSTRATING 

TAUGHT BY THE 

CORRESPONDENCE METHOD. 

Newspaper sketching, Book, Magazine 
and all Commercial Branches of Illustrat- 
ing thoroughly taught The success 
of our students fully confirms this. 
They are enthusiastic over their 
achievements. See booklet with speci- 
mens of work, and their own accounts 
of success. 

Highest endorsements. National 
patronage. Individual instruction and 
criticisms, same as at the 

RESIDENT SCHOOL. 

Summer term. Rates reasonable. 

Write or call for full particulars. 

natloital School of Timstratisd^ 

(Incorporated.) 

34-36 North Pennsylvania Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 




Indianapolis 
College of Law. 

Prepares for bar examination in all States, and 

confers degree. 
Exceptional advantages in School of Practice* 
Access to County, State and Federal Courts, and to- 

the State Supreme Court Library, the lai^gest ia 

the United States. 

Strong Faculty of 
Professional Instructors. 

Continues entire year. Students enter any time*. 
Write or call for catalogue and full particulars. 

INDIANAPOLIS COLLEGE OE LAW. 

E. J. HEEB, Sec'y-Ti«as. 

26-40 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Opp. Postoffice. 



LAW 




TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

For years we have been giving 
the BEST and most extensive 
course by correspondence ever 
attempted in this country. We 
guarantee to qualify for all bar 
examinations) also for degree 
conditionally, from our resident 
institution — Indianapolis College 
of Law. 



SUMMBR TERM. 

Begin now and save time and money. Intei^- 

national patronage. Graduates in succcsifttl 

practice. Write or call for catalogue 

and full particulars. 

National Correspondence School of Law,, 

(Incorporated.) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Prepare for a Successful Career 

INDIANAPOLIS BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 

Backed by a Malt Century ot Succcms. 
IT IS KNOWN AS THE 

University of 
Business Colleges. 

By its 25,000 stndentfi and gradaates ; 
By its highest grade instruction ; 

By its larger, abler, experienced faculty ; 

By its high standing with business men ; 

By the indorsement of eminent educators ; 

By the unequaled success of its graduates ; 
By the situations its graduates obtain; 

By its vast and elaborate equipment; 

By its superior methods of instruction ; 

By the eagerness of business houses to get its graduates ; 

By its reputation and its international patronage. 
Calls for its graduates greater than the supply. It prepares students for the 
best office positions in banking, manufacturing and commercial business, for 
official positions. County, State or United States Government, newspaper sketch- 
ing and illustrating, all for one tuition. 

Individual and class instruction. Time short. Success certain. Open all 
year. Write for full particulars mentioning Indiana School Jqubnal. 

Enter la January. PRESIDENT HEEBp 

IndfanapolU Baslness University. 
IVhen Bulldlnfi, S8-40 N. Pennsylvania M.» Opp. PostoTfice. 

f nbianapolie CoUeae ot Xaw. 

a8 to 40 N. Pennsylvania 5t. 

Two years' course leading to degree. Highest endorsement from students of past years. En- 
dorsed by leading judges and practitioners. Special advantages in School of Practice. Strong fac- 
ulty of professional teachers. Has a national reputation and patronage. 

P08iTIT£I.T TBDB BBST OPPORTUNITY OFFERED. 

Work is so arranged that students may enter at any time and graduate at end of eighteen con- 
secutive months. Credit given for work done in absence under our direction. Use your 
spare hours. Save time and money. Special summer term for teachers and others. Winter term 
begins January 2. Moderate rate of tuition. Write for catalogue and particulars, mentioning the 
''SchoolJournal." 

INDIANAPOLIS COLLEGE OF LAW, 

F. M. INQLER, Actinjg: Dean. B. J. HEEB, Sec'y-Treas. 




AD VEBTISEMENTa. 



Plantattotit 



AdCE^XJCCO. 



WILLIAM D, OWBN. PrePident, 
Ez-Secretary of state. 

NAT U. HILL. Vice-Preaident, 

President First National Bank, Bloominffton. 

A. C. DAILY, Treasurer, 
Ez-Aaditor of State, 
President Lebanon National Bank. 

U. Z. WILEY. Director. 

Justice State Appellate Court. 

W. I. OVERSTREBT. Director, 
Merchant, Terre Haute. 

H. A. LUCE, Secretary. 



TROPICAL INVESTMENTS ARE AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS-Rubber, Coffee, Vanilla, Hiie Apples, Etc. 



8HARE8p $100 

Payable fS.SO per Month for Forty Months. 



Located at the center of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the very heart of the Coffee and Rubber belt. 

National railroad runs four and one-half miles through our land. Nearly 2,000 acres 

under cultivation; 140 men now at work; Nurseries of 2,500,000 trees; 

$5,000 plantation residence. 

TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND JUST DECLARED. 




? OUR PLANTATION RESIDENCE. C 

IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 
Lbero's MUperiority over other Mimllar piantaUons, we assert with confidence, that— 

Firtt, We have expended more money in clearing, planting and improTing, than all the other plantations 
combined. 

Second. We send more money monthly to our plantation, than all the other companies combined. 

Third. Oar nurseries are ten times larger than those of all the other companies combined. 

Fourth. We employ five times more skilled labor than all the other companies combined. 

Fifth. Our Manager and executive furf>e at the plantation have had more experience in Rubber and Coffee 
culture, than the forces of all the other plantations combined. 

The Ubero plantation is a good place for those persons to visit who wish to see how an ideal plantation is 
created. It demonstrates what can be done in tropical Mexico by good management and the investment of 
sufficient capital to carry out a project as it should be done.— Modem Mexico, June, 1899. 

UBERO PLANTATION CO.. 
ISx:alt:e »0 I^li:^l2:ex*^ld. J3x:all€llxn.|2:9 

INDIANAPOLIS. 



ADYERTiaEMENTS. 

A]n>aEW M. Swksnet, President. Wilbub S. Wthh, Secretary and Actuary. 

Samuel Qumir, Vice-Pres't and Sup't of Agents. 



^- State Xif e '""""'' 



Company, 



GRESSIVE OLD LINE COM? ANY IN SK ^tt^t a ict a t>^t wo *i^ttvta«ta 

THE WORLD FOR ITS AGE.jiji ji *^ INDIANAPOLIS, - - INDIANA. 

Insuranoe ia force Dec. 31, 1898 117,049,000 

Surplus over all Liabilities, saved out of the business . 116,247 

Deposit with the State of Indiana for the protection of 

all its policyholders 166,000 

NO OTHER COMPANY CAN FURNISH AS GREAT A RECORD FOR 

ITS FIRST FIVE YEARS. 



THE STATE LIFE Insurance Company is incorporated under the new legal reserve compulsory 
deposit law of Indiana, which is acknowledged by the best insurance authorities to be the 
most complete law for the protection of the policyholder ever enacted in this or any other 
country. . . . Under this law the Company is required to maintain the full legal reserve on all its 
policies, according either to the American Experience Table of Mortality and 4 per cent, interest, or 
the Actuaries' Table and 4 per cent, (the highest legal standards recognized), and to deposit with 
the Auditor of State in certain prescribed securities annually, an amount equal to such reserve ; thus 
it safeguards the funds contributed by policyholders by defining, first, the class of securities they 
shall be invested in, and second, by requiring that the State Department shall be the custodian of 
the same. 



THE COMPANY ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND EN- 
DOWMENT INSURANCE ANNUITIES^ GUARANTEED IN- 
STALLMENT AND INVESTMEPH' BONDS> WITH LOANS, 
CASH AND PAID-UP VALUES, EXTENSIONS, ETC. ETC. 



New and Desirable Territory for Capable {Men* 
G)ntracts Direct with the G>mpany* 




AD VEBTI8EMENT8. 



\. 



I ROCHESTER NORMAL UNIVERSITY, ROCHESTER, IND. 

EISTABI-ISHED 1896. ' 

CHARACTBRISTICS.— All teachers specialistR and fully qaalified. Thoroughness and praoticality. Car- 
rioulam exactly adapted to needs of students. Expenses as low as possible consistent with decent liring. 
Students accepted at any time. Rochester the most healthful locality in Indiana. Pure water, deliffhtful lake 
and river resorts, and fine roads for cycling 

PALL T6RAI will open September 5, 1899, and school will be continuous until August 2, 1900. 

DEPARTMENTS. 



1. School of Method*, including a thorough course 
in Psychology and Pedagogy. 

2. Preparatorv Department for those who need Re- 
view work in Common Branches and wish to make 
special preparation for teaching in the public schools. 

3. Academic Department. Tnis department is de- 
signed to meet the wants of Common School Graduates 
who desire to prepare to teach, or who intend to pursue 
higher courses of study. 



4. Coiloffe Department. This covers the work of oar 
Scientific and College Courses. 

5. Department of Oratory. 

6. Commercial Department. This includes a com- 
plete course in Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Type- 
writing. 

7. Mttelcal Department. Courses in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. 

8. Kindergarten Cultnre. 
While it is true that we lav special stress upon the training of teachers, it is also true that our Academic and 

College work is much better than is usually found in Normal Schools. The classes are of reasonable sixe, &nd 

since "education is a self-activity," better results can be obtained than is possible in erowded schools. 

Rochester is located 100 miles north of Indianapolis, on the L.E. &W. Railroad, and 100 miles southeast of 

Chioacp, on the Chicago k Erie Railroad. -^ 

•^TUIT ION 110.00 per term of ten weeks: Summer Term, SSXK). Good board, $1.50 per week. Rooms, 25 to 50 cts. / 
^XXlBNDAR: FaH Term opens Septembers. 1899. First Winter Term, November 14th. Second Winter TeffiH' 

January 22, 1900. Spring Term, April 2d. Summer Term, June 11,1900. Write for Catalogue. 

W. H. BANTA, Principal. F. N. HOFFMAN, Business Manager. ENOCH MYERS, AssH Manager. 



THE DENISON HOTEL, 



INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 



A Strictly nrst-ciass Hotel of four Hundred Guests' Rooms. 
Modern. Two Hundred Suits with Bath, 



All New aid 



And conceded to be the moet ekgantly furnJifaed and tlie handsomest hotel in America* The moet 
central and delightftsl location, within a few doors of postofficct U« S. Govenunent huilding and the prin- 
cipal opera houses and places of amtssement. Two minute electrc cars run from Union Railway Station 
dir^ to the Denison. 

r. J. CULLBN, Mmnmger. 



What is the Helper? Teachers tell us that it is 
just what its name imnlies, Th€ Helper, It is a 
beautifully illustrated series of articles, poems, 
programs for special days {Thanksgivinjr* Arbor 
L>ay, Lincoln Day. Washington's Birthday. 
Christmas, Memorial Day, etc.), drawings and 
aids, conveniently and appropnately grouped for 
use in the successive months of the school year 
beginning with September, 

It has 136 pages 9x1(1 inches, more than 160 line drawings, 
most of them suitable for blackboard work, and the music and 
words of the national songs of many of the leading nations, as 
well as many easy school songs. 

It is the HeUer. Price 95 cents. Money cheer 
fully refunded if you are not satisfied with it. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



J. G. NEHRBAS, M. D. 

PRIVATE SANITARIUM, 



Corner lUlsois asd North Sts., 



BATHS — Vapor, Steam, Shower and Electric Baths. 
ELECTRICITY, MASSAGE, 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

DIETARIES, ETC. 



SKILLED NURSE. 



Recognized by eminent physicians of all schools to 
be the most succesafal line of treatment for nervoas 
diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, and srastric and intes- 
tinal disorders. Practice strictly ethical. Write for 
rates, references, etc. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



iKtriMrated 1847 



THE PENN MITUAL LIFE INSIRANCE COMPANY, 



Purely MutM I 



OF PHILAOBLPHIA« PA. 



Grants policies containing every desireable feature. Life, Limited Life, Endowment, 
Trust Certificates^ Convertible Term, Annuity, Continuous Installment policies, with divi- 
dend, Extended and Paid-up insurance, and other modern features. 

Policies are free from restrictions as to travel and residence ; are clear, concise busi- 
ness contracts ; leaving nothing to the imagination ; borrow nothing from hope. 

Its contracts are incontestable from date of issue far any cause, except non-payment 
of premiums ; and liberal cash, loan and paid-up values are guaranteed after three years. 

It guards members against lapse of their insurance, so that when one forgets or 
omits to pay premiums when due, he will be protected and carried as long as the reserve 
on his policy will permit;— oftentimes many years, and in general an additional year for 
every premium paid on ordinary life policies. Inspection of contracts invited. For addi- 
tional information address the Company or WELFORD D. WEAVER, Gen. Agent, 

412«414 Indiana Trust Bldft., Indianapolis, Ind. 



GRAND HOTEL. 



THOROUGHLY REFITTED AND MODERNIZED^ 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 



TWO SQUARES FROM THE UNION STATION. 

Tfds hotel has been headquarters for the State Teachefs^ Association for the last two years, 
cars to all parts of the city pass the door. Special rates to educational people and their friends. 



Street 



GRAND HOTEL 00., Ptoprietofs. 
T. TAGGART, Manager. 



YOUNG MEN WANTED TO 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY 

AND RAILROAD BOOKKEEPING. 

This is endorsed by leading railways as the most per** 
feot Institution of its Icind. We assist all graduates to 
a position. Write for catalogue. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELE&RAPHV. Oshkosh, Wis. 



sure: 



NO ONE NEED SUFFER. 

Tho New Tonic Tieat- 

moiii find soothing appli- 

kcanitnisdothewoiK. Pa- 

Itunir: treat themselves 

[ui h</i lie. Call or address, 

£L1F. BROWN, M.D. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Of^ > Hours, 2 to 4 P.M. 

SITE. St. Cnatr St. 



THE CLARK TEACHERS^ AGENCY, 



B. F. QLARK, Manager, 



378-388 Wabash Avenue, 



CHICAGO. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



UKE ERIE & 
WESTERN R. R. 



2Sr-A.TTJIl-A.3L. Gh.AS 




HOXJTE." 



ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AND DEPART 
FROM INDIANAPOLIS UNION STA- 
TION AS FCtt^LOWS: 

Depart. Arrive. 

Mflil and express t7*0Oa.m. t2«35 p.m. 

Toledo and Michiffan City exp.tl.20 p.m. t^.OO ** 

Pern and Toledo express "KSO ** '>10«20a.m. 

Peru accommodation and ezp..t7.00 " tl0«20 " 

^ daily, t except Sunday. 



C. f. DALV, 

Oeneral Passeioer Afeat. 



Big 4 Houte 



UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO 
FOLLOWINQ POINTS 



NEW YORK, BOSTON, BUFFALO, WASH- 
INGTON, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CHICAGO, 
PEORIA AND ST. LOUIS. 



Parlor, sleeping and dining cars on all 
through trains. Call on your nearest Agent 
for rates and routes or address 



H. M. BR0N80N, 

A. 6. P. A., 

INDIANAPOLIS. 



^#^^^^^#^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




The Smith Premier 

/^/"fp:. Tabulating and 
v£lJO Billing Machine. 

An Ever Ready, Effective Time 
and Labor Saving Device 

...for Premier Users. 

Simplifies Bill Making and writing 
figures of different denominations in 
columns. 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter lor usual lines of work. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
ii6 Monument Place, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



ASK rOM DCSCniFTIVe TABULATOR CATALOQUC. 

No. 



46- 



A D VERTI8EMENT8. 



tl^olosa (lottce 8. IRubber Co- 



-OF MEXICO- 




GENERAL OFFICES : 

Suite 203, Stevenson Building 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

TELEPHONE NUMBERS: Old 2349. New 666. 



Offfflclala off tb« Company. 

De. H.JAMESON../ President. 

S. E. MORSS Fifst Vice-President. 

J. K. SH ARPE, Jb SecreUiT. 

B. M. CHURCHMAN Treasurer. 

A.H. NORDYKE Director. 

INGRAM FLETCHER Cashier. 

JOS. B. LYBRAND Manager. 



7%« (Hd Wow of Pulping the Coffee Berry, Now Being Dieplaeed 
bjf Improved Methodt and Machinery. 

SAFE AWP PROFITABLE 

is the investment now offered in its stock by this company. The stock is issued against the 
company's 10,000 fertile acres on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. Shares $100 each ; $4 cash 
and $3 per month for thirty-two months. Our circular letter will explain to you why coffee and 
rubber cultivation in southern Mexico is peculiarly profitable. 



A LITERARY CONTEST 



One hundred dollars ($100) will be given in four prizes of $50, $26, $15 and $10, each, for the 
best-written articles on tropical Mexico, with special reference to its profitable productions. 
Articles to contain from 1,000 to 1,500 t^ords each and to be directed, before December 2, 1899, to 
Contest Department, Tolosa Coffee and Rubber Company of Mexico, 203 Stevenson Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 



ADVEBTI3EMENT8. 



'*IiiOok at the Map 



••^ 




EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 

Always select the Pennsylvania Lines. For full particulars call upon any Ticket Agent, or addr 
W. W. RICHARDSON, District Pass. Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 



AD TERTiaSMENTa. 



CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE 

. . . AND . . . 

COVAVAERCIAL IN5TITUTE, 

DANVILLE, INDIANA. 



Studeats may eater say time aad select tbeir own work. 

PEDAQOQY. METHODS. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 

No teacher can afford to miss this work. It can be taken anj time. 

Spe^siistM have charge of the common branches, and every one, whether far advanced or just 
beginning, will find his wants met. Careful attention is given individual students. Having a score 
of teachers, and meeting tjiem several times a term in a body, the president easily learns the stand- 
ing and needs of each student. 

The Teachers', Scientific, Pedagogy, Classic, Law and Music are all large and strong courses. 

THE COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

One of the cheapest and best schools in the West for a commercial education. Money and 
time both saved, and thorough work guaranteed. The student can fill any position in the businesi 
world after he has completed our work. We guarantee him this ability. 

PRIHARY AND MODEL SCHOOL WORK. 

Mrs. Olcott has charge of this department. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 

Are the the most satisfactory courses in the school, because the student quickly finishes them at very 
little cost and readily secures a profitable position. Our system is the easiest learned and used of all 
others. 

POSITIONS. 

For some time we have made special efforts to secure our graduates positions, until now we have 
calls from every State and Territory for teachers, clerks, amanuenses, operators, etc. We can not fill 
all the positions at our command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain and ornamental penmanship are specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board, $1.05 to $1.50 per week. Booms, 25 cents to 50 cents per 
week ; $100 to $125 will pay expenses for 48 weeks. One tuition includes all departments except 
instrumental music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall Term, September 5, 1899. Second Term, November, 14, 1899. Third Term, January 23, 
1900. Fourth Term, April 3, 1900. Fifth term, June 13, 1900. 

Send for complete catalogue. Address, J. A. JOSEPH, President. 



AD YERTISEMENTS. 



TRI-STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 



ANQOLA, INDIANA. 



Next Term opens January 2, t900* 
Boards furnished room and tuition, $27«00t for a term of ten weeks* 

^^ TUDENT8 can begin a course any term of the year, or take up course work 
^^ at any stage of the course. Common branches are taught all the time by 
the ablest teachers ; special attention is given to Arithmetic, English, Grammar, 
History, Physiology, Greography and Reading Circle work. Dr. Chas. D. Nason, 
Ph. D., has especial charge of reading circle and professional work. Dr. Nason 
knows all the educational theories, and everything that goes to make up a thorough 
preparation to teach will be given at all times. ) 

For the balance of this year we shall giv64rxlass in Arithmetic, devoted to special 
study of the most difficult problems of the New Advanced Indiana Arithmetic, by Cook 
& Cropsey. We have always made a specialty of Arithmetic. Being the originators 
of the world wide Analytical Methods of Arithmetic by Equations, we lay special 
claim to recognition in this line of work. We always have a class especially for 
teachers. By coming here any term of this year, students can take this special 
teachers' class, and also the class using the Indiana Higher Arithmetic. Our 
methods in both Arithmetic and Grammar have been copyrighted, and those of 
Arithmetic are now used in every State in the Union. 

We maintain the following departments : — Literary, Music, Commercial and 
Elocution. In the Commercial Department we have arranged a six weeks' course 
for teachers ; this can be taken in connection with other work, and the scope of 
the work is sufficient to enable one to teach bookkeeping in the Public Schools. 
/^ All our students are homed in good families. We have no halls. Angola is 
a clean town, morally and physically. We have not had a case of fever in the school 
for six years. No saloons nearer than ten miles!^ Angola is situated forty miles 
north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake Shore R. R. 



Address L. M. SNIFF, A. M., Pres., 

^ ======== ^/yQOL>», INDIANA. - 
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iSlLVER,BURDETT&C0j 



in ?» 

^ PUBLISHERS, # 

iSf 378 Wabasti Avenue, Chicago, S 

# m 

^ Publuh the QfDUlfA EDITIONS of the COOK k CROPS ET ARITHHBTICS, adopted for ^ 

\fjC exclusive use in the schools of Indiana for a period of five jears. ^vr 

^ Both authors are practical educators, having each a national reputation. Their joint ^ 

^ul work is a crystallization of the best theories for teaching the subject of arithmetic. 'A/r 

T% K J ^ 

VjT Under contract made with the State Board of Education, exchange prices will only be vL 

\ul allowed on these arithmetics until March 1, 1900. 9/r 

# m 

M This publishing house has on its list (ffi 

^ MacCoun's Historical Charts of the Unhed States. ^ 

W MacCoun's Historical Charts of Eutope. ^ 

^ Mowry^s Elements of Qvil Goyemment* [d[ 

^ Mowf y^s First Steps in the History of Our Country* ^ 

^^ Welsh's English Composition. ^ 

# Johnson's Songs of the Nation. ^ 

W The Normal Course in Drawing* 3r! 



^ Also various high school texts, and a large number of volumes specially adapted to jri^ 

7f^ supplementary reading work and to library use. ^Xn 

^ A charming little book, entitled << FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMfiTIC/' is in press, which jn^ 

rjji covers the work in number from 1 to 20, and is designed to prepare the child for the New ^ 

^ Elementary Arithmetic (Indiana edition) which is begun in the third year of school. ^ 

^ Send for catalogues and special announcements. ^ 

% m 

^ m 

t SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, # 

^ 378 Wabasln Avenue, Clulcago. -' 

}S Represented in Indiana by 
^ FRANK L. WAYMAN, Newcastle, Ind. 
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T^HE announcement for the 
* Spring and Summer 
Terms will be issued about 
February i. Hereafter the 
Summer School will be a part 
of the regular year's work and 
will be under the control and 
management of the Univer- 
sity, the same as the Fall, 
Winter and Spring Terms. 
The incidental fees of the 
Summer Term will be reduced 
one-half, and in most cases 
the work will be in charge of 
the respective heads of de- 
partments. Special courses 
for teachers. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Spring and Summer Annouce- 
ment to the Registrar, or to 

JOSEPH SWAIN, 

President. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TLhc fllbarlon IWormal College 
^^^ ^Business XHniversitTj... 

NIARION, IND. 



Progressive In the Science and Art of Education; 

Thorough in Every Department of Instruction; 

Economical from the Student's Standpoint, in both Time and Money. 

The Marion Normal College is boand by no traditions. It seeks to know the deatMnda in the 
various lines of education, and strives earnestly to meet the wants of those seeking preparation for 
life work. Only the most thorough work done. 

The school consists of the following distinct departments : 

Normal School and School of Science; School of Oratory f Law, Music, 
and a Complete Business University, Including Book-keeping, Commer- 
cial Law, Short-hand, Type-writing and Telegraphy. 

The school seeks to accomplish its purpose by adjusting strong and thorough courses to the 
present educational demands, and placing at the heads of the various departments thoroughly edu- 
cated and trained practical instructors who are teachers by profession. 

The successful teacher must not know theory alone, or the aubfect matter which he teaches 
alon^; he must know both. He must be able to do as well as tsUk about doing. 

The Marion Normal School has instructors from the very best Normal Schools, Colleges and 
Universities in the country. Each head of a department Is a specialist 

It has a thorough Training Sctooi in connection with the Public Schools of Marion, in which 
the student may see the theory pushed out into actual practice. 

In buildings and equipments it is second to no other school. In the matter of fuel and other 
accommodations it is superior to all, and at less expense to the student. $27.50 to $30.00 pays 
Tuition, Board, Room, Fuel and Light, ten weeks. 

$100 PAID IN ADVANCE... 

Settles Tuition, Board, Room, Fuel, Light and Rent of 
Books for forty (40) weeks. All Text Books rented. 

CALENDAR— 

Fall Term began Aug. 29, 1899/ First Winter Term will begin Nov. 7, 
1899. Second Winter Term will begin Jan. 16, 1900. Spring Term will 
begin Mar. 27, 1900. Summer Term will begin June 5, 1900. 

STUDENTS VAN ENTER AT ANY TIME. 

If you contemplate entering school, before making your decision, send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A.ddre8fi * 

C W. BOUCHER, PrindpaL 
MRS. C W. BOUCHER, Associate. 
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....THE BEST BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS .... 



Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Shaw's Outlines of Literature— English and American. 
Avery's Physics. 
Hull's Algebra. 
Hull's Geometry. 

THE BEST BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
THE SIGHT READER.— Supplementary to any First Reader. 
WILLIAMS' CHOICE LITERATURE. (Five Books.) 

THESE BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

BUTLER, SHELDON & CO., 

Comapoadence Solicited. 315 '321 WabOSh Av€., Chicago. 

THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

LEBANON. OHIO. 

FOUNDBD 1655. IXOBLLBNT BOUIPMBNTS. 

IT MAS AQB AND PRiaTIQB. SUPBItlOR INSTRUCTION. 

TNE PAST YEAR has beefl one of the meet successful io the history of tMs Famous iustltutlou. 

THE ATTINDANOI HAS BEEN LARGELY INCREASED. 



PREPARATORY For stndento of anj age or degree of advancement, who can study last what thej 
DEPARTMENT. desire as long as they wish. The most able teachers in the University have 

work in this department. 
COLLEGE OF Newly equipped with fixtures necoRsary for actual business. In charge of an 

BUSINESS. experienced teacher and practical accountant. Thorough instruction in 

shorthand and typewriting. 
COLLEQB OP No other institution takes the same definite and practical course in training 
TEACHERS. pupils in the principles and practices of teaching. None has sent out so 

many successful teachers. The present work has never been equaled. 
HIQIIER The Scientific and Clawtio courses are most widely and favorably known for the 

EDUCATION. superior training which they give. Graduates are uniform]; successful. In 

many States they are preferred to those from any other institution. 
COLLEQB OP A number of fine Pianos recently added. No better instruction in voice or 
MUSIC. instrumental music to be had. 

COLLEGE OF One of the most popular departments and lai;gely attended. The instructor in 
ORATORY. this department ie equaled by few in the United States. 

STRONG COURSES MAINTAINED IN UW, MEDICINE, FINE ARTS, ETC. OYER 20 DEPARTMENTS. 
EXPENSES.— Tuition, $8.00 per session, $38.00 per year. Booms in private families, 30 cents to 

60 cents per week. Board, $1.25 to $1.50 per week. 
CALENDAR.— Sessions open September 5, 1899; October 30, 1899; December 26, 1899; February 

20, 1900; April 17, 1900; June 12, 1900. 

SEND POR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS. 

J. W. WITHERS, Pres. Address, C. K. HAMILTON, Sec. 

Boom 4 Lyceum, LEBANON, O. 
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..KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES.. 



Kindergarten Books. 

Kindersrarten 

Furniture. 




General 

Kindergarten 

Materials. 



We are the only house in the United States devoted exclusively to the Kinderg^arten 

trade. We claim a reputation for promptness and accuracy, and handle 

only the most satisfactory and well-made materials. 

195 and 197 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAQO, ILL. 



Thos. Charles Company, 



uf Send to as for « coin|>l6te Illustrated cstaloffue. 



COLDS CURED. 

A Prominent Texan who Had Headache for Years^ Was Cured, and 
Found a Panacea for G)Ids as Well, by the Use of 

Dr. Miles' Nerviiie. 



Health U not a question of muscle and sinew, 
but of resistance and eiuiiirance. It in the weak, 
the wasted, the thin blooded who are always cick; 
tho-^e who have no resistive p«»wer, so that a sud- 
den cold develops into graver disease. Every 
process of the body is controlled by the nervous 
system; and just in proportion as this nervous 
system is weakened the whole body suffers loss of 
resistive p )wer. Overwork, worry, care, anxiety 
— these are the chief causes which sap the system 
of its vital power. The man who comes to his 
work in the morning with a headache, who suf- 
fers all day from dullness and drowsiness, who 
goes to his meals without an appetite, and tosses 
restlessly through the night without getting bis 
regular sleep, is not likely to fight off disease 
very hard. The best thing for you, when you 
feel that your bodily energy is lacking, is to seek 
the strengthening, power-producing help of Dr. 
Miles' Restorative Nervine, which reinforces and 
invigorates the nervous system to a remarkable 
degree, and fortifies the body against the en- 
croachments of disease with an abundant supply 
of nervous energy and rugged endurance. 

Mr. J. H. Siddall, Calvert, Texas, writes: " For many 
years I suffered with nervous headaches and took 
many kinds of medicines in a vain search for relief. 
In 19H I was induced to try Dr. Miles' Restorative 
Nervine, which I did with good results. I found relief 
at onoe and after using it a few weeks my headaches 



ce»«ed. Befo e taking the medicine I was subject to 
severe colds during the winter* which were very 
troublesome. Since taking Nervine in 1S94 I have not 
had a cold." 

Mr. A. L. Hereford. Springfield. Ills., says: " Three 
years ago I wiis much troubled with nervous dyspepsi • , 
which caused me to become run down io health and 
spirits. I was very nervous and restless, aud found it 
diflScult at tijne.i to concentrate my thoughts. I did 
not get my nacurul sleep at night and frequently would 
leave ihe dining tab e without tasting a mouthful of 
food. Dr. Miles' Ke^tora'ive Nervine ^as recom- 
menJed to me and I was very much pleased with my 
first trial. It improve 1 and invigorated me, and I soon 
gained 20 pounds from its use." 

From Cripple Creek, Col., comes the followiug: ** I 
am a blacksmith, and about two years ago I felt a sud- 
den pain in my left arm. I p id little attention to it 
at first, but as it became worse my left side and breast 
were aflfected and I came down with nervous prostra- 
tion. I was 80 bad that I Just trembled while lying in 
bed. After suffering in this way for several weeks I 
began taking Dr. Miles' Restorative Nervine. I used 
six bottles altogether and before they were gone I re- 
turned to my work, and since then I have felt all 
right." A. KANuUSB. 

P. 0. Box 1273, Cripple Creek, Col. 

All druggists are authorized to sell Dr. Miles' Ner- 
vine on a guarantee that first bottle will benefit or 
money will be refunded. Be sure and get Dr. Mileit' 
Nervine. Take nothing else. Write us about your 
troubles and ailments and we will give you, absolutely 
free of charge, the honest advice of a trained specialist. 
Booklet on heart and nerves sent free. Address 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 
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WHERE WILL YOl ATTEND SCHOOL THE COMINO TERM? 

Before decldlnir, MOd for cetoloirae of tiie 

Northern Indiana Normal 
School ^^"^ Business College, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

AND CONSIDER THE^ ADVANXAGKS OKKERED. 

This Tnstitution is thoroughly equipped, and offeree for one tuition, a greater list of 
subjects from which students may select their work than any other school in the land. 

Organization. The Institution was organized September 16, 1873, with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-five students. The attendance had increased until now this is the 

LARGEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

While the attendance is thus large, yet the classes are so sectioned that students have 
the same advantages of reciting as though the attendance did not exceed 300. Work 'is 
offered in the following: 

Departments. Preparatory, Teachers^ Psychology and Pedagogy, Kindergarten, 
PenmauMhip, Scientific, Classic, Higher Kngli^^h, Hiology, Geology and Miner logy. Engi- 
neering, Elocuti<»n and Oratory, Pharmacy, Medical, Musical, Fine Art, Law, Commer- 
cial, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

With the exception of private lessons In music, one tnitlon pays for work in any or all of these 
departments. 

Character of the Work. The high grade of woik done at the school has never been 
questioned by any one who has become lamili >r with its workings. Credits received here 
are accepted in the best Universities everywhere. 

Profeasionai y^ork. Now, no other school exceeds this in the amount of professional 
work done. With reference to the thoroughness of this work, we refer to any educator, 
whether he ban been a patron of the school or not. 

New Buiidlng. A new Science Hall is now in process of erection and when com- 
pleted and equipped, vill cost 140,000. It is the purpose of the school to give, not only 
the regular work done in the Sciences, but special work as well. 

Visiton, Every year many prominent educators, from all parts of the land, visit the 
school. These are' always welcome. We are glad to give them every opportunity to in- 
vestigate the workinss oi the Institution. 

School is in session the entire year. Students may enter at any time. 

Expense. Upon investigation, we believe that any one will find that expenses here 
are less than at any other place offering anything like equal advantages. 

Tuition, $10 per term. Good board and well-furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week 
in dormitory or private dwelling. Catalogue mailed free. 

Address H^ g^ BROWN, President, 

«' O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

CALENDAR— Fall term will open August 29, 1899. First Winter Term will open f^ovem- 

ber 7, 1899. Second Winter Term will open January 16, 1900. Spring Term 

will open March 27, 1900. Summer Term will open June 5, 1900. 
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The matron of a well known Masonic Home mentions one inmate, 
seventy years of age, who has been in the infirmkry for three years, 
a great sufferer from indigestion, and has been taking Ripans Tab- 
ules about a year and a half and finds them so beneficial that he is 
never without them. He is willing that his name should be used in 
a testimonial, as it might be of use in persuading some other person 
to try them. A second old gentleman, in the same institution, 
eighty-four years of age, has had liver trouble for many years and 
finds that R'l'P'A'N'S help him very much. They also have two 
nurses there, one thirty years of age, the other forty-two; both suffer 
from indigestion, causing headache, depression of spirits and nerv- 
ousness. They take the Tabules and find them so useful that they 
always have a package in their pockets. The matron also states 
that she is forty-five years of age and at times suffers with indiges- 
tion, causing pain and paroxysms of belching, and finds that the 
Tabules are very good indeed and is perfectly willing to have her 
name used in a testimonial. 
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Patriotic Publications for Schools 




. . BY . . 



CAPTAIN WALLACE FOSTER, 

2030 North Capitol Avenue, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



ttlPatnoMifltlieFDiillcScliool!!! 

Great Siccess Md Popularity of the Third Editioa of 

A PATRIOTIC PRIMER for the AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

The Oily PnMlcatloa of its Kind hi the United States. 



Price, 25c Neariy 50,000 In use. 



Endorsed, recommended and introduced in forty States. 
An auxiliary in teaching the youth the true history of our 
country and flag. Invaluable to teachers in emphasizing 
the history of our Government and the political relation of 
the youth to American citizenship. An inspirator to a 
higher intelligent citizenship. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, with illustrations and much valuable matter 
that every American citizen should know. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Considered as an Object Lesson in the Elementary fraini g of American Children in Civics. 
THE DUTY OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
How can we best train the 16^000,000 children of school age in the United States, now advancing to man- 
iiood and womanhoodt to be not only intelligentt but intensely patriotic American citizens? 

An esuential feature of the proposed plan will be the use of 
the Declaration of Independence in the daily exercises of 
every school in this broad land. 

To meet the want such a system of instruction will create, I 
have publi-h d a fac-simile n every detuii of the original en- 
vrossed manuscript ot the ** Declaration," now in the library 
of the State Department at Washington. 

The text, as reproduced, is the exact dimensions of the orig- 
inal, vix.: 23^ inches in width by i^ inches in oeight, followed 
on the same sheet by an ** Official History of the Document 
as taken flrom the Journals of the Continental Congress," 
printed in great prim- r and pica type, so that it can be easily 
r* ad at a distance of six feet. ' he full size of the Chart, with 
the official history, i< 44x28 inches. 

Price of Library and School Edition, on heavy plate paper, 
40 Centii per copy. Over 25,000 in use. 

Oleograph of the Origin and History of the Slars and Stripes. 

Size, 24x32 inches. Beautifully illustrated in ten colors, with 
a 5,000-word history. A high grade patriotic work of true merit 
and art, executed by the world renowned art publishers, L. 
Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. Will be mailed to any address, 
post paid on receipt of 50 €ent»« Over 15,0u0 in use. 

The Primer, as well as the Declaration ot Independence 
Chart and Oleograph of the Origin and History of the Stars and 
Stripes, have the endorsement and patronage ot thousands of 
educators and patriotic organizations in forty States of the 
Union. Amongthemthe Hon. W.T. Harris, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, li.C. 

Special discount to schools in clubs of ten or more. One copy 
free for a club ot six. One copy each of the three publications, 
81.00. The publications mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address CAPT. WALLACE FOSTER, Patriotic Publisher, 

2030 Nortk Capitol Ave.. INDIANAPOLIS. IND 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. Ijmo, $i.oo net. 

THOMPSON'S LOBO, RAQ AND VIXEN, umo, $0.60 net. 

HYSLOP'5 LOGIC AND ARGUMENT, umo* $0.75 net. 



History of the United States* 

By WiLBUB F. GoRDY, Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. Crown 8vo, 226 illns- 
trations. 37 maps, 478 pages. $1.00, net. Third Edition, revised to date, includ* 
ing chapter on Spanish War, will be famished to all schools in the fall. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Llotd Moroav, Principal of UniTersity College, 
Bristol, England. With an introduction by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York. I2mo. $1.00, net. 

Herbart and the Herbartians. [ The Oreat Educators. ] By Charles De. Garmo, Ph. D., 
PreRident of Swarthmore College. I2mo, $1 00, net. 

Horace Mann and the Oommon School Bevival of the United States. [The Oreat 
Kdvcatoit] By B.' A. Hinsdale, Professor in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 

Eiirope in the Middle Age, By Oliter J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, Pro- 
fessors of liintory in the University of Chicago. With 10 Maps. 12mo, $2.00, net. 

A Short History of Mediaeval Europe. iBy Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher. With Maps. 
12mo, -1.25, net. 

A History of Modem Europe. By Prof. Ferdinand Schwill. With Maps and 
Genealogical Tables. Crown, Svo, $1.50, net. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. New Edition, JZ^vwed 
and Enlnrffed. With 152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75, net. 

How to Enow the Ferns. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common 
Ferns. By Frances T. Parsons, author of How to Know the Wild Flowers. With 
144 illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown Svo, $1.50 net. 



Scribner Series of School Reading. 

In Uniform Binding. Each lamo, 60 cents net. 

Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by 

Julia Elizabeth Lang worthy, with an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 

pages. Illustrated. 
Children's Stories in American Literature. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 

First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book 1860-1896, 277 pages. 
The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward Eqgleston. Edition specially arranged by the 

Author for use as a Reader in Schools, 126 pages. Illustrated. 
The Eugene Field Book. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 

Mary £. Burt and Mary B. Cable. Introduction by George W. Cable. 134 

pages. Illustrated. 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of 

Odysseus as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Illustrated. 
Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by Brander Mathews. 285 pages. 
Twelve Naval Captains. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 233 pages. Illustrated. 
The Cable Story Book. Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 

Lucy L. Cable. Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents, net. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Western Office, 884 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 




ANNIE T. MOCK, CITY. 



Office of Boabd of Charities, City. 
Dear Mr. Vories: 

I can say for the school, if any one wants a good thorough business education 
go to Vories's Business College. Yours truly, 

ANNIE T. MOCK, 

122 East Vermont St. 



Largftr than any three similar schools in the State* Two largfe 
elevators now necessary to accommodate our students* Only school 
here allowed to exhibit on the State Fair Grounds* 

VORIES'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 



Both Phones No. )254» 



Montsmcnt Place. 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



N 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ot what it Costs! I 5 the question 

I For intelligeat 

but what you Get I ?«^«» ^<»« 

I Choosing 

II ASchooL 

Money used in attending ihc^^^^mitttL 

INDIANAPOLIS 

BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 

is not spent but is simply an investment which brings you the largest 
income twelve months each year. 

By entering this spring you can take advantages of present rate before 
the tuition is advanced. This is the most prosperous school in the 
State because it is known that we have the influence and facilities, and 
do more for the student than any institution in the West. 

If you want to make the most of your life you will enter this institu- 
tion. 

Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, 

Newspaper Sketching and 
Higher Illustrating. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OR CALL FOR PERSONAL INTERVIEW-^'^-*) 

28-40 N. Pennsylvania St. (Opposite p. o.) PRESIDENT HEEB. 

Indianapolis COLLEGE OF LAW. 

SPRING AND SUMMER TERMS: 

Teachers desiring to study law may enter upon a regular professional 
course at any time. Spring term begins April 2, Summer term 
begins July 2. 
IF YOIT CAN NOT ENTEB NOW 

^tixcljT Iva^v^ at Home 

under our direction by correspondence. We positively guarantee to 

do as thorough work as is done in residence. 
WRITE FDR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS OR CALL FOR PERSONAL INTERVIEW-*) 
Office, 80 When Building, F. M. ingler. Acting Dean. 

28-40 N. Pennsylvania Street. E. J. Heeb, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Ubero 
Planfatiotit 



IDklE^XJCOO. 



WILLIAM D, OWEN, Preaident, 
Ez-8eoretar7 df State , 

NAT U. HILL. Vice-President. 

President First National Bank, Bloomington. 

A. C. DAILY, Treasurer, 
Ex- Auditor of State, 
President Lebanon National Bank. 

U. Z. WILEY, Director, 

Justice State Appellate Court. 

W. I. OVERSTREET. Director, 
Merchant, Terre Haute. 

H. A. LUCE, Secretary. 



TROPICAL INVESTMENTS ARE AS SAFE AS 60VERNMENT BONDS-Rubber, Coffee, Vanilla, Pine Apples, Etc. 



SHARES, $100 

Payable f 2.30 per Month for Forty Months. 



Located at the center of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, the very heart of the Ck)fiee and Rubber belt. 

National railroad runs four and one-half miles through our land. Nearly 2,000 acres 

under cultiTation; 140 men now at work; Nurseries of 2,500,000 trees; 

$5^000 plantation residence. 

TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND JUST DECLARED. 




OUR PLANTATION RESIDENCE. 



IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 
ifbero'a superiority over other similar plantations, we assert with confidence, that— 

Firtt. We hare expended more money in clearing, planting and improying. than all the other plantations 
combined. 

^eond. We send more money monthly to our plantation, than all the other companies combined. 

Third, Oar nurseries are ten times lar^rer than those of all the other companies combined. 

Fourth. We employ five times more skilled labor than all the other companies combined. 

Fifth, Oar Manager and exeeutire force at the plantation have had more experience in Rabber and Coffee 
•ultarei than the forces of all the other plantations combined. 

The Ubero plantation is a good place for those persons to visit who wish to see how an ideal plantation is 
ereated. It demonstrates what can be done in tropical Mexico by good management and the investment of 
safBoieat capital to carry out a project as it should be done.— 3lo</em Mexico ^ Junet 1S99. 

UBERO PLANTATION CO.. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
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ROCHESTER NORMAL UNIVERSITY, ROCHESTER, IND. 

eSTABL-ISHED 1 89S. 

CHARACTBRISTICS.— All ieachen speoialistfl and fully qaalified. Thoroughneis and praotioality. Cur- 
rioulum exactly adapted to needs of students. Expenses as low as possible consistent with decent lirinr. 
Students accepted at any time. Rochester the most healthful locality in Indiana. Pure water, delightful lake 
and rirer resorts, and fine roads for cycling. 

PALL TBRM will open September 5, 1899, and school will be continuous until August 2, 1900. 

DEPARTMENTS- 

4. Cellese Department. This corers the work of our 
Scientific and College Oeurses. 

5. Departmeiit of Oratory. 

6. Commercial Departmeat. This includes a com- 
plete, course in Booxkeeping, Shorthand and Type- 
writing. 

7. Musical Department. Qourses in Vocal and In- 



1. School el Meikods, including a thorough course 
in Psychology and Pedagogy. 

2. Preparatory Department for those who need Re- 
Tiew work in Common Branches and wish to make 
special preparation fer teachina in the public schools. 

3. Academic Department. This department is de- 
signed to meet the wants of Common School Graduates 
who desire to prepare to teach, or who intend to pursue 
higher courses of study. 



strumental Music. 
8. KInderirarten Culture. 



While it is true that we lay special stress upon the training of teachers, it is also true that our Academic and 
College work is much better than is usually found in Normal Schools. The classes are of reasonable sise, and 
sinoe^* education is a self-aotiTity," better results can be obtained than is possible in crowded schools. 

Rochester is located 100 miles north of Indianapolis, on the L. E. A W. Railroad, and 100 miles southeast of 
Chicago, on the Chicago A Erie Railroad. 

TOlTlON 910.00 per term of ten weeks; Summer Term, S8.00. Good board, 91^ per week. Rooms, 25 to 50 cts. 

CALENDAR: Fall Term opens Septembers, 1899. First Winter Term, NoTember 14th. Second Winter Term, 
January 22, 1900. Spring Term, April 2d. Summer Term , June 11, 1900. Write for CaUlogue. 



W. H. BANTA, Principal. 



F. N. HOFFMAN, Business Manager. 



ENOCH M7BRS,Ass't Manager. 



THE DENISON HOTEL, 



INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

A Strictly first-class Hotel of foar Nandred Guests' Rooms. 
Modern. Two Hundred Salts with Bath, 



All New and 



And conceded to fee the moat elegantly furnished and the handsomest hotel in America* The meet 
central and delightfttl locationt within a iew doofs of poetoffice* U. S. Government feoildlng and the prin- 
cipal opera houses and places of amusement* Two minute eiectrc cars run from Union Railway Station 
direct to the Denison* 

T. J. CULLEN, Manager. 



What Is the Helper? Teachers tell as that it is 
just what its name imoUes. The Helper, It is a 
beautifully illustrated series of articles, poems, 
programs for special days ( Thanksgiving, Arbor 
Day, Lincoln Day, Washington's Birthday. 
Christmas, Memorial Day, etc), drawings and 
aids, conveniently and appropnately grouped for 
use in the successive months of the school year 
beginning with September, 

It has lae pMM 9xU Inehes. more thAn 150 lin* drawlnct , 
DKMt of them iniUbl* for blaekboard work, and the mostc and 
words of the national aonga of many of the leading nations, M 
w«U •■ many easy sehool songs. 

// is the HeUer, Price ag cents. Money cheer 
fully refunded if you are not satisfied with it. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 
MlaaeapolU, Mian. 



London, Paris and Rome. 

npEACHERS planning: a trip to Lon- 
^ 6onf Parist Rome and the Qassic 
Galleries of Art in Florence and Venice^ 
should write at once to 

W. A. PRATT, 

^ Jamestown, N. Y. 

For a complete Ust of the Wabash Railroad Touts. 



fifth Year. Reasonable Rates. 
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^ Andrew M. Sweeney. President. The LaTgfeSt and HOSt PfOijeSSiVe Old M 

S %7Zf7;:^^;Z'Z-^.:iT- Line c ompany m the world for its age, jf, 

jk' Inturance in Force, December 3), 1899 $22,208,470 j|| 

Iff Admitted Assets ' 4J7,780 2i 

III Liabilities 256,246 iff* 

iii Surpltjs over all Liabilities, saved oot of the business in five years 161,534 ijik 

W Deposit with State of Indiana for protection of all its policy holders 300,000 ^ 

TT yVo other Company Could Show Such Results at the same age. j^ 

•k* The CompaDy is incorporated ander the Legal Reserve, Compulsory Deposit Law of Indiana, ac- ggk 

\§t knowledged to be the best law ever enacted. Every policy is secured by a deposit of its entire reserve ^fr 

•k* value with the State of Indiana. ggk 

^ The Company Issues All Forms of Life and Endowment Insure jm 

W' ance, with loan, cash and paid-up values, extensions, etc, jL 

jjlf To Life Insurance Assents: " fjfi 

^1^ Examine the Life Annuity Competitive Contract of this Company. A unique and advanced fMk 

HF method, originnl with this Company, of securing a closer fraternity of interests between the -*• 

%A} agents and the Company. The only contract that gives an agent a fair shuw to grow with and f/k 

fW share in the prosperity of his company as it grows and prospers. It enables the average agent to rl« 

%!'/ win a life competency and become independent. HViite for Partlculal*s« Jfk 



Are You a Teacher or Student ? Do yoa desire remn 
atlve employment, local or traveling, for yoar vacation 



\m J • r^ n Music furnished for G>nimence^ 

/y lO n L£iri 1 t3 rO S# ^^^^ Banquets, Receptions, etc 

We furnish from Violin and Harp 
f\ foy-r 1« ^ ^4- fo r| to Full Orchestra* 

Vrl^lI«?dLl<l . . . . No* 312 R Alabama St. 

Most Popular Orchestra in Indiana. Telephone 175. INDIANAPOLIS. 

Vacation Employment for Teachers! 

$75.00 a Month with Commissions Paid i "?"*•"• \ l^ so, you will find the work of estabiubing 
'T^-^i.^-.- «.>♦!. c.«a<,«.^«^..., D^«^«^»^^>u» - Library Association Cluba greatly superior to any other 
.,X???.??5r!.-.^.?i!*...5?5!.?*5^^^^ work for vacation. 

ThSb Library association plan offers to every book buyer, connection with a book-buyers' 
organisation that deals direct with publii^hers and secures for members any book wanted at one-third to one-half 
less than usual book-store prices and saves middlemen's profits. 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BOOK CATAIjOG furnished to Association Members, haa a 
** rating mark " (" 1, 2, 3 " for authors, '* a, b, e " for booko) placed oppo.>>ite the name of each author and book to 
show its grade of excellence; the ratings are assigned by leading specialists and make the catalog a complete 
** guide " and *' key " to literature and to beat boolia and beat autbora^ and is the only work of the kind in 
the language; the catalog contains nearly 1000-8vo pages and gives Association Members "net" prices of all books. 
" TheNorthweitern Library Auoeiation Book Catalog be- »/ take pleamre in recommending the Northteettem Lt- 

come* an expert l^j^rapan xn ^^«n;_Aoffi<. irAere »< *-/>;«c«^^ brar^ A»90ciaHon a* a reliable institution and very bene- 
Jt \a the m out complete axa to book^buyers ana book-lovere j? • 7 • n- -. r * * i^^u- -j- ^«..i.^i^ 

in to-day'» book market and an invaluable auide to book* ^"«' *» enabling if members to get book;Mc^atv>hoU- 
and authors, MJiS. Z. A. DJXSON, ««?« prxcei, JOBN I. D, HINDS, 

** Librarian University Chicago,** **Dean Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn.** 

The Association offers to its Members a practical means of saving money, and commands greater popularity 
and larger sales than anything ever offered to the people. 

Many teachers earn in three months with us as much as in nine months' teaching; few who take training and 
follow instructions fail to earn 1100 a month after two months' experience; some have earned 175 a week in 
Institutes. Address for particulars, NORTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOaATION, 

5 and 6 Washinirton Street, Chicago, ill. 
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Indianapolis, January 15, 1900. 



The Indianian Co., IndianapoliSy Ind. 



Gentlemen — I am pleased to note that you have published in full in the January 
Indianian the article on ** How to Interest People in Indiana History," as was presented 
by Prof. John W. Carr before the State Teachers' Association at its recent session. I 
hope that you may be enabled to get this article before each and every teacher in Indiana 
with a view of having it read to all of the school children of the State. Every enterprise 
and every effort looking toward a better understanding of Indiana and her institutions 
on the part of the school children of the State is worthy of the notice and assistance of 
every thinking Hoosier. Very truly, 

FRANK L. JONES, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 



The Indianian Co. offers a certificate good for one dollar in payment on 
one year's subscription to the Indianian to any teacher certifying that they 
have presented Prof. Carr's paper to their schools and patrons. 



WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

manufacturins Stationer. 



Printing, 
Lithographing, 
Engraving, 
Blank: Books, 
Half Tones, 
Legal Blanks, 
Stationery. 



Engraved G>pperplate GtUingf Cax6s andCWedding: Inyitations a Specialty* 
Office, 31 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-23 West Peari Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND* 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Itcorttnted 1847 



THE PENN MITIAL LIEE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



NrelyMitM 



OF PHILADBLPHIA, PA. 



Grants policies containing every desireable feature. Life, Limited Life, Endowment, 
Trust Certificates, Convertible Term, Annuity, Continuous Installment policies, with divi- 
dend. Extended and Paid-up insurance, and other modem features. 

Policies are free from restrictions as to travel and residence ; are clear, concise busi- 
ness contracts ; leaving nothing to the imagination ; borrow nothing from hope. 

Its contracts are incontestable from date of issue for any cause, except non-pajnnent 
of premiums ; and liberal cash, loan and paid-up values are guaranteed after three years. 

It guards members against lapse of their insurance, st> that when one forgets or 
omits to pay premiums when due, he will be protected and carried as long as the reserve 
on his policy will permit ;— oftentimes many years, and in general an additional year for 
every premiimi paid on ordinary life policies. Inspection of contracts invited. For addi- 
tional information address the Company or WELFORD D. WEAVER, G«ii. Agent, 

412«414 Indiana Trust Bldft., Indianapolis, lad. 



GRAND HOTEL. 



THOROUGHLY REFITTED AND MODERNIZED. 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 



TWO SQUARES FROM THE UNION STATION. 

This hotel has been headquarters for the State Teachers^ Anodation for the last two years. Street 
cars to all parts of the city pass the door. Special rates to educational people and their friends. 

GRAND HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
T. TAGGART, Manager. 



YOUNG MEN WANTED TO 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY 

AND RAILROAD BOOKKEEPING. 

This is endorsed by leading railways as the most per' 
feet institution of its kind. We assist ail graduates to 
a position. Write for catalogue. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHr. Oshkosh, Wis. 



We are now worldng on 
(Fall Vacancies. J^ J^ J^ 
Place your registration 
EARLY. Ji JttjUjti^ 



vP^THK 



CLARK TEACHERS'AGENCY 



B.F.CLARK 

378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 



Jt^ J> Send for J>J>«^ 
**OUR PLATFORM^ 
Jt^ Jl for 1900. J«^^ 



AD YERTISEMENT8. 
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WERNICKE 
"ELASTIC" 
BOOK-CASES 

Gfow with your libiary* 
They'fe small enotsgh 
for ten or larg^e enough 
for ten thousand books* 
They always fit your li- 
brary and fh your space. 
They are expansfve» elas- 
tic* Carried in stock in 
various sizes and styles^ 
ready for delivery. Write 
for booklet * • • • 

The QiobC' Wernicke Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

"Elastic" Cabinetfl, Card 
Index Systems, Desks. 



f 
I 



^ 
& 



^ 
« 
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100 CARDS 25CeDts 

fMtpaM, btest style with uune * iddress. Booklrt showtiig 
itfles s<Btup«B receipt of <c. ArSdiuter rtg.C«.8t.IiOBis,le 




MEDICAL COLLEOE AND HOSPITAL, 

OF CHfCAQO^ ILLINOIS. 

The Largest aid Best Eqaipped Homeopathle Medical 
CoUeg't fa tlie World. 

The 41st annual session opens September, 1900. The 
College corricalum embraces the following features: 

1. A Four Tears' Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by 
the College Staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics 
e'aoh and every week of the season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there were 
treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 
29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly 
Eouipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of Clinique, 
address the registrar, JAMES O. COHB^IVI. D., 

E. S. BAILEY, m. Dm I>ean9 
9811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Clilcago. 



P08ITI0N8 8ECDRED I 

We aid those who want GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 85,000 places under Civil Service Rules. 
9«000 Yearly Appointments. Prepares by mail for all Government examinations. Fees, cash or installments. 
A thorough and scientific course in all departments. Requires spare time only. Salaries twice as much as 
private firms for the same kind of work. The hours of labor are short, the duties light, positions for life. Take 
our course of study and we guarantee that you will pass the Civil Service Examinations. Write, inclosing stamp 
(mention Indiana School Journal), for Catalogue describing course, to 

BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 

Summer School for Teachers 

SIX WEEKS Be giniiing Monday. July 2, an d Closing Friday, Aagii&t 10 OPEN TO ALL 

COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 



A full corps of 
Instructors and 
excellent facilities 



Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 
wist 



nequi 

visii to combine recreation and summer study. 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 

Write for circular of information, addrfWHing the Director 



EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago-. 



Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 



AD TERTI8EMENT8. 




"Irook at the Map 



*-« 



AMERICAS 

STANDARD 

RAILWAY 




EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 

Always select the Pennsylvania Lines. For full particulars call upon any Ticket Agent, or addreaa 
W. W. RICHARDSON, District Pass. Afient, Indtanafiolts, Ind. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE 

. . . AND . . . 

COAVAVERCIAL INSTITUTE, 

DANVILLE, INDIANA. 



Students may eater any time and select their own work. 

PEDAQOQY. METHODS. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 

No teacher. can aflford to mbs this work. It can he taken any time. 

Speclaliata have charge of the common branchen, and every one, whether far advanced or jutt 
beginning, will find his wants met. Careful attention is given individual students. Having a score 
of teachers, and meeting them several times a term in a body, the president easily learns the stand- 
ing and needs of each student. 

The Teachers', Scientific, Pedagogy, Classic, Law and Music are all large and strong courses. 

• THE COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

One of the cheapest and best schools in the West for a commercial education. Money and 
time both saved, and thorough work guaranteed. The student can fill any position in the business 
world after he has completed our work. We guarantee him this ability. 

PRIHARY AND MODEL 5CH00L WORK. 
Mrs. Olcott has charge of tliis department. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITINQ 

Are the the most satisfactory courses in the school, because the student quickly finishes them at very 
little cost and readily secures a profitable position. Our system is the easiest learned and used of all 
•others. 

POSITIONS. 

For some time we have made special efibrts to secure our graduates positions, until now we have 
-calls from every State and Territory for teachers, clerks, amanuenses, operators, etc. We can not fill 
all the positions at our command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain and ornamental penmanship are specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board, $1.05 to $1.50 per week. Rooms, 25 cents to 60 cents per 
week ; $100 to $125 will pay expenses for 48 weeks. One tuition includes all departments except 
instrumental music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall Term, September 5, 1899. Second Term, November, 14, 1899. Third Term, January 23, 
1900. Fourth Term, April 3, 1900. Fifth term, June 13, 1900. 

Send for complete catalogue. Address, J. A. JOSEPH, President. 



AD YERTISEMENT8. 



TRI-STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 



ANGOLA, INDIANA. 



Next Term opens January 2, J900. 
Boardt ftimished room and tuition, $27*00f iota, term of ten weeks* 

STUDENTS can begin a course any term of the year, or take up course work 
at any stage of the course. Common branches are taught all the time by 
the ablest teachers ; special attention is given to Arithmetic, English, Grammar, 
History, Physiology, Geography and Beading Circle work. Dr. Chas. D. Nason, 
Ph. D., has especial charge of reading circle and professional work. Dr. Nason 
knows all the educational theories, and everything that goes to make up a thorough 
preparation to teach will be given at all times. 

. For the balance of this year we shall give a class in Arithmetic, devoted to special 
study of the most difficult problems of the New Advanced Indiana Arithmetic,by Cook 
& Cropsey. We have always made a specialty of Arithmetic. Bemg the originators 
of the world wide Analytical Methods of Arithmetic by Equations, we lay special 
claim to recognition in this line of work. We always have a class especially for 
teachers. By coming here any term of this year, students can take this special 
teachers' class, and also the class using the Indiana Higher Arithmetic. Our 
methods in both Arithmetic and Grammar have been copyrighted, and those of 
Arithmetic are now used in every State in the Union. 

We maintain the following departments : — Literary, Music, Commercial and 
Elocution. In the Commercial Department we have arranged a six weeks' course 
for teachers ; this can be taken in connection with other work, and the scope of 
the work is sufficient to enable one to teach bookkeeping in the Public Schools. 

All our students are homed in good &milies. We have no halls. Angola is 
a clean town, morally and physically. We have not had a case of fever in the school 
for six years. No saloons nearer than ten miles. Angola is situated forty miles 
north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake Shore E. R. 



Address L. M. SNIFF, A. M., Prcs., 

: ;ee^ ^ ^^ ANGOLA, INDIANA. — 



AD YERTISEMENTS. 



\m ERIE & 
WESTERN R. R. 




aaoxTTE." 

ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AND DEPART 

FROM INDIANAPOLIS UNION ST A- 

TION AS FOLLOWS: 

Depart. Arrire. 

Mail and express t7«00 a.m. t^35 p.m. 

Toledo and Michigan City ezp.t 1-^0 p.m. -ra.00 ** 

Pern and Toledo express *1.20 *' *i0.20 a.m. 

Peru accommodation and ezp..t7*00 ** tl0.20 ** 
* daily, f except Sunday. 



C. r. DALY, 

Geieral Passeaier Aaeit. 



Big 4 Houte 

Direct Line to Chicago. 

Trains leave Indianapolis as follows: 

11.45 A.M. 4.15 P.M. 12.05 Midnight. 

Arrive Chicago: 
5.30 P. M. 9.30 P. M. 7.15 A. M. 

Returning;, leave Chicagfo: 
9.00 A. M. 1.00 P. M. 8.30 P. M, 

Arrive Indianapolis: 
2.35 P.M. 6.10 P.M. 3.30 A.M. 

Steeping and Dining Can on all Traim. 

H. M. BR0N80N, 

A. a. p. A., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO-, 

Who have a contract for sapplying text-books to the Public 
Schools of the State, to better accommodate the patrons of 
the schools, have given their consent that all their books may 
be handled and sold by merchants and dealers. Township 
Trustees and other school officers should make an earnest ef- 
fort to get dealers to sell the adopted books. This plan bet- 
ter accommodates patrons and school children ; besides, it 
saves time .and labor to the Trustee, and relieves him of all 
the care of the books, as well as saving him from making 
quarterly reports of his book sales. 

T HE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO. 

will do better work for a longer time, with 
less exertion, tlian any otiier writing Jk jk 
macliine. Tliousands of satisfied users pro- 
nounce it.... 
■ Perfectly Simple and 
Simply Perfect, 




Let it ligtiten your business burden. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

Tile Smitfi Premier it especially adapted to the ^Totich 
System^ of Typewriting. 

De Snitb Premier typewriter (Ko.»»»» 

ii6 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind 




AD VERTI8EMENT8. 



TRI-STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 



ANGOLA, INDIANA. 



Next Term opens January 2, J900» 
Board, furnished room and tuition, $27*00, for a term of ten weeks* 

STUDENTS can begin a course any term of the year, or take up course work 
at any stage of the course. Common branches are taught all the time by 
the ablest teachers ; special attention is given to Arithmetic, English, Grammar, 
History, Physiology, Greography and Beading Circle work. Dr. Chas. D. Nason, 
Ph. D., has especial charge of reading circle and professional work. Dr. Nason 
knows all the educational theories, and everything that goes to make up a thorough 
preparation to teach will be given at all times. 

. For the balance of this year we shall give a class in Arithmetic, devoted to special 
study of the most difficult problems of the New Advanced Indiana Arithmetic,by Cook 
& Cropsey. We have always made a specialty of Arithmetic. Being the originators 
of the world wide Analytical Methods of Arithmetic by Equations, we lay special 
claim to recognition in this line of work. We always have a class especially for 
teachers. By coming here any term of this year, students can take this special 
teachers' class, and also the class using the Indiana Higher Arithmetic. Our 
methods in both Arithmetic and Grammar have been copyrighted, and those of 
Arithmetic are now used in every State in the Union. 

We maintain the following departments : — Literary, Music, Commercial and 
Elocution. In the Commercial Department we have arranged a six weeks' course 
for teachers ; this can be taken in connection with other work, and the scope of 
the work is sufficient to enable one to teach bookkeeping in the Public Schools. 

All our students are homed in good &milies. We have no halls. Angola is 
a clean town, morally and physically. We have not had a case of fever in the school 
for six years. No saloons nearer than ten miles. Angola is situated forty mUes 
north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake Shore E. R. 



Address L. M. SNIFF, A. M., Prcs., 

=s-^€iEEE££^E?^:^ AA/QOZ-A INDIANA. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



LAKE ERIE i 
WESTERN R. R 




jaOXJTE 

ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AND DEPART 

FROM INDIANAPOLIS UNION STA- 

TION AS FOLLOWS: 

Depart. Arrire. 

Mail and express tT.OO a.m. 1^.35 p.m. 

Toledo and Miohigan City ezp.fl.20 p.m. t6.00 ** 

Pern and Toledo express *1 .20 *' «10«20 a.m . 

Peru aooommodation and exp..tT.OO ** tl0.20 ** 
* daily, f except Sunday. 

XT. DAIV, 

Geaeral Passetfer AgMt. 



Bid 4 ^^^^^ 

Direct Line to Chicago. 

Trains leave Indianapolis as follows: 

11.45 A.M. 4.15 P.M. 12.05 Midnight. 

Anive Chicago: 
5.30 P. M. 9.30 P. M. 7.15 A. M. 

Returning, leave Chicago: 
9.00 A. M. 1.00 P. M. 8.30 P. M. 

Arrive Indianapolis: 
2.35 P.M. 6.10 P.M. 3.30 A.M. 

Sleeping and Dining Can on all Trains. 

H. M. BR0N80N, 

A. a. p. A., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO., 

Who have a contract for sapplying text-books to the Public 
Schools of the State, to better accommodate the patrons of 
the schools, have given their consent that all their books may 
be handled and sold by merchants and dealers. Township 
Trustees and other school officers should make an earnest ef- 
fort to get dealers to sell the adopted books. This plan bet- 
ter accommodates patrons and school children ; besides, it 
saves time .and labor to the Trustee, and relieves him of all 
the care of the books, as well as saving him from making 
quarterly reports of his book sales. 

THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO. 



l£}|$mit» 
rk Premier 
typewriter 



will do better work for a longer time* with 
less exertion, tlian any otiier writing J> J> 
macliine. Tliousands of satisfied users pro- 
nounce it.... 

Perfectly Simple and 
Simply Perfect. 



Let it lighten your business burden. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

Tile Smitfi Premier it especially adapted to the ^ Touch 
System^ of Typewriting. 

Cbe Smith Premier typewriter (Ko.»»»» 

ii6 Monument Place, Indianapolis, ind 




ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 

iSlLVER,BURDETT&CO.J 

iiJH PUBLISHERS, % 

% m 

m 378 Wabash Avenue, Clnicago, % 

^ Publish the INDIANA EDITIONS of the COOK :& CROPSET ARITHMETICS, adopted for ^ 
^fl^ exclusive use in the schools of Indiana for a period of five years. Wi* 

^ Both authors are practical educatore, having each a national reputation. Their joint •ff^ 

\fJ0 work is a crystallization of the best theories for teaching the subject of arithmetic. v/r 

vUP Under contract made with the State Board of Education, exchange prices will only be !^ 

WU allowed on these arithmetics until March 1, 1900. ^ 

^ This publishing house has on its list ^ 

^ MacCoon*s Historical C2iarts of the United States. # 

% MacCotin's Historical Charts of Europe. ^ 

W Mowry's Elements of Qvil Government* iG: 

\M? Mowry's First Steps in the History of Our Gwntry* ^ 

^ Welsh's Engflish Composition* ^ 

^ Johnson's Songfs of the Nation* ^ 

Hjl The Normal Course in Drawings* ^ 

# The Normal Music Course* ^ 

# m 

^Kj Also various high school texts, and a large number of volumes specially adapted to lf(fX 

^v* supplementary reading work and to library use. hri\ 

^ A charming little book, entitled " FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC/' is now ready. It jj^ 

•K* covers the work in number from 1 to 20, and is designed to prepare the child for the New g[i\ 

^ Elementary Arithmetic ( Indiana edition) which is begun in the third year of school. Retail ^ 

Wi price, 36 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. W^ 

rX Send for catalogues and special announcements. }ri\ 

% ?^ 

m S 

^ IB 

t SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, m 

^ 378 Wabashi Aventae, Clnicago. ^ 

J^ Represented in Indiana by ^ 

^ FRANK L, V A YMAN, Newcastle, Ind. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



1820. 1900. 

Indiana 
Iniversity. 


' P H b announcement for the 
* Spring and Summer 
Terms will be issued about 
February i. Hereafter the 
Summer School will be a part 
of the regular year's work and 
will be under the control and 
management of the Univer- 
sity, the same as the Fall, 
Winter and Spring Terms. 
The incidental fees of the 
SummerTerm will be reduced 
one-half, and in most cases 
the work will be in charge of 
the respective heads of de- 
partments. Special courses 
for teachers. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Spring and Summer Annouce- 
ment to the Registrar, or to 

JOSEPH SWAIN, 

President. 





Spring and 

Summer 

Terms.... 


©QZB SOB 



. ADYERTISEMENTS. 



XDbe flBarlon IFtprmal College 
^^^ ^Business Xllniversiti?..,. 



IVIARION, IND. 



Spring Term opens. March' 27th ; Summer Term, June 5th. 



Progressive in tite Science and Art of Education; 

Thorough in Every Defmrtmeqt tit instruction ; ' 

Economical from the Student's Standpoint, in Ifoth Time and Money^ 

The Marion Normal College is bound by no traditions. 
It seeks to know the demsnUB in the various lines of edu- 
cation, and strives earnestly to meet the wants of those- 
seekine preparation for life work. Only the most thorough 
work done. 

The school consists of the following distinct departments n 

Normal School and School of Science ;^ 
School of Oratory, Law, Music, and a Cotn^ 
plete Business University, including Book- 
keeping. Commercial Law, Short'hand, Type^ 
writing and Telegraphy. 

The school seeks to accomplish its purpose by adjusting 
strong and thorough courses to the present ^ucational de- 
mands, and placing at the heads of the various departments 
thoroughly educated and trained practical instructors who- 
are teachers by profession. 

The successful teacher must not know theory alone, or 
the subject matter which he teaches alone; he must know 
both. He must be able to do as well as talk about doing. 

The Marion Normal School has instructors from the- 
very best Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities in the 
country. Ench head of a department Is a specialist. 

It has a thorough Training School in connection with 

the Public Schools of Marion, in which the student may 

see the theoty pushed out Into actual practice. ■ 

Tn buildings and equipments it is second to no other school. In the matter of fuel and other 

accommodations it is superior to all, and at less expense to the student. $27.50 to $30,00 pays 

Tuition, Board, Room, Fuel and Light, ten weeks. 

Unparalleled Offer for Spring and Summer Sessions : 

\$M WILL PAY BOARD, ROOM, TDITION, FDEL AND UGHT [Mi 

For the Two Terms of Twenty Weeks. These Rates Include our Best Board and Room& 

WHY PAY MORE? 

Teacliers lu tlie Coniiiion Scliools will find all grades of work in the common branches, includinr 
Psychology, General and Special Method, observation and practice work in training school. Hlglt Scliool 
TeaclierN will find all grades of Algebra, Geometry, Rhetoric, Physics, Chemistry, General History, Literature^ 
Latin, German, Greek or any other branch taught in any High School. Primary Teacliers irm /Snd fupcrior 
culvantages in the method and tralulns: work iiuder experienced teachers lYom the best tralnliis^ 
schools. The Oeueral Student will find work adapted to his wants in every particular. Students may 
continue work throughout the two terms without a break. 

The school has no beginners as teachers. Ihe instructors are experienced teachers from the best Colleges, 
Universities and Normal Schools in the country. Before deciding where you will spend the Spring abd Summer, 
send for catalogue and full particulars. Address 




FRANK M. LIFR, DBFABTMEKT OF SCIRNCK. 



or, 



C W. BOUCHER, Principal. 
MRS. C. W. BOUCHER, Associate 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 




SUMNER SESSION, 

f July 5 to August 16 J900. 



Fifty-two Professors and Instrti^ors give a total of eigfhty-three Gwrses in the 

following: nam^ stil^ects: 

Ancient and Modem Lancuases, English Literature, Science and Art of Edaoation, Psychology, Ethics, His- 
tory, Political and Social Soieno^. MatliematicB, Physics, Ghemistry, Botany, Geology and Physioarraphyr 
Geography, Physiolory, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, 
Nature Study. . • ' . 

The instruction }a suited to High. School and other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and undergraduate* 
of Colleges. . ' ' 

Matriculated students of the University, whether graduate or undergraduate, may receire credit to the extent 
- of ten tJni7ersit7 hours. Others receive oertificatds of attendance and of work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Summer Session is charged. 

Ithioa summer temperature is but little higher than that experienced at Saranac Lake and Lake George. 

For full announcement and book of riews, address, THB RBQfdrRAR. Cornell University. Ithlca, N. Y. 



STUDY 

MEDICINE, 

PHARMACY, 

and 
DENTISTRY 

In 
SUMMER 

at 
CHICAeO. 



The Illinois Medical College. 

(•UMNBIl •OMOOL.') ' 

MEDICAL COUR5B~4 years, January 1 to October 1. Each session, 9 months, divided 
into S term$ each. Two terms' attendance constitute 1 year's credit. 

DBNTISTRY~8 years, 7 months each. March 1 to October 1. 

PHARMACY— 2 years. 6 months each. April 1 to October 1. 

For particulars, write 

HEMAN H. BROWN, Secretary, 

103 state Street. 



THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVESIRTY, 

LEBANON. OHIO. 

FOUNDED 185S. aXOBLLBNT ■OUIPMBNT8. 

IT HAS AQE AND PRB8TIQB. 8UPBRIOR INBTRUCTION. 

THE PAST YEAR has beM Me of the mott successful In the history of this Famous iostltutlou. 

THE ATTENDANOE HAS BEEN LARQELY INCREASED. 



PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT. 



For students of any age or degree of advancemeDt, who can study just what they 

desire as long as they wish. The most able teachers in the University have 

work in this department. 

COLLEGE OF Newly equipped with fixtures necessary for actual business. In charge of an 

BUSINESS. experienced teacher and practical accountant. Thorough instruction in 

shorthand and typewriting. 
COLLEGE OF No other institution takes the same definite and practical course in training 
TEACHERS/ pupils in the principles and practices of teaching. None has sent out so 

many successfu^ teachers. The present work has never been equaled. 
HIGHER The Scientific and Classic courses are most widely and favorably known for the 

EDUCATION. superior training which they give. Graduates are uniformly successful. In 

many States they are preferred to those from any other institution. 
COLLEGE OP A number of fine Pianos recently added. No better instruction in voice or 
MUSIC. instrumental music to be had. 

COLLEGE OF One of the most popular departments and largely attended. The instructor in 
ORATORY. this department is equaled by few in the United States. 

STRONG COURSES MAINTAINED IN LAW, MEDICINE, FINE ARTS, ETC. OYER 20 DEPARTMENTS. 
EXPENSES. — Tuition, $8.00 per session, $38.00 per year. Rooms in private families, 30 cents to 

60 cents per week. Board, $1.25 to $1.50 per week. 
CALENDAR.— Sessions open Septembers, 1899; October 30, 1899: December 26, 1899; February 

20, 1900; April 17, 1900; June 12, 1900. 

SEND FOR OATALOQUE AND FULL PARTICULARS,— 



J. W. WITHERS, Pres. 



Address, C. K. HAMILTON, Sec. 

Room 4 Lyceum, LEBANON, 0. 



. ADVERTlSEMENTa. . 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLiES.. 



Kindergarten Books. ^^H^^^^te^ General 

Kindergarten ^■■^'■■BIHi^^BL Kindergarten 

Furniture. I ^^BT Materials. 



We axe the only house in the United States devoted exclusively- to the Eindergarten 

trade. We claim a reputation for promptness and accuracy, and handle 

only the most satisfactory and well-made materials. 



Thos. Charles Company, ''« nH^cATrLL^^'""" 



General Western Agents for Milton-Bradky Co. 
jl^ Send to uf for m complete Illustrated ceteloffue. 



WHAT NEXT? 

There ie a point beyond which the tired brain and worn-out nerves seem to lose all 
power of recuperation, and when that point is reached the only end is insanity and death. 
If you are nervous, restless, irritable of temper, have no appetite for food and can not 
sleep at night ; if you are despondent, melancholy, have no ambition for work and no 
ability to concentrate your thoughts, ask yourself that question, ** What next?" There 
is one thing you can do that will bring the answer you so much desire. If you will begin 
at once with Dr. Miles' Nervine it will give you the rest, the quiet, the sweet, refreshing 
sleep that leads to life renewed and health restored. 

*'For six months I was so nervous thai I could not sleep in bed, and would some- 
times have to be carried out of doors to get fresh air. Then my body would get numb, 
and perspiration would drip from every pore. I would have spells of blues and melan- 
choly, frequently breaking out with sobs and c^in^. The best doctors here could give 
me no relief, and seeine^ an advertisement of Dr. Miles' Nervine, I decided to try it. 
After using it two days I went to bed and slept all night — the first time in nearly a year. 
Then a load seemed to fall from my shoulders, and from that day I continued to get 
strong until my health was completely restored." 

Mrs. L. B. Mellabd, North Clarendon. Pa. 

DR. MILES' NERVINE 

Is sold at all drug stores on a positive guarantee. 
Write for free advice and booklet to 

DR. MILES MEDICAL COMPANY. ... ELKHART. INDIANA. 



adVmrtisements. 



WHERE WILL YOU ATTEND SCHOOL THE COMING TERM ? 

B«for« dcddlaff, send for catalogue of tho 

Northern Indiana Normal 
School^^^ Business College, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

AND CONSIDER THE^ ADVANTAQKS OKKBRKD. 

ThiB Institution is thoroughly equipped, and offers, for one tuition, a greater list of 
suhjects from which students may select their work than any other school in the land. 

Orgmnixation, The Institution was organized Septemher 16, 1873, with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-five students. The attendance has increased until now this is the, 

LARGEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

r«p While the attendance is thus large, yet the classes are so sectioned that students have 
the same advantages of reciting as though the attendance did not exceed 300. Work is 
offered in the following : 

DeparimeotB, Preparatory, Teachers', Psychology and Pedagogy, Kindergarten, 
Penmanship, Scientific, Classic, Higher English, fiiology, Geology and Mineralogy, Engi- 
neering, Elocution and Oratory, Pharmacy, Medical, Musical, Fine Art, Law, Commer- 
cial, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

With the ozoeptlon of prtvata lossons In aosic. one tuition pays for work In any or ail of thoM 
dopartmentA. 

Character of the Work. The hieh grade of work done at the school has never heen 
questioned by any one who has become familiar with its workings. Credits received here 
are accepted in the best Universities everywhere. 

Profeaaionai Work. Now, no other school exceeds this in the amount of professional 
work done. With reference to the thoroughness of this work, we refer to any educator, 
whether he has been a patron of the school or not. 

New Building. A new Science Hall is now in process of erection and when com- 
pleted and equipped, will cost $40,000. It is the purpose of the school to give, not only 
the r^^lar work done in the Sciences, but special work as well. 

Vtaitora. Every year many prominent educators, from all parts of the land, visit the 
school. These are always welcome. We are glad to give them every opportunity to in- 
vestigate the workings of the Institution. 

School is in session the entire year. Students may enter at any time. 

Bxpeaae. Upon investigation, we believe that any one will find that expenses here 
are less than at any other place offering anything like equal advantages. 

Tuition, $10 per term. Good board and well -furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week 
in dormitory or private dwelling. Catalogue mailed free. 

Addr^s H. B. BROWN, President, 

«' O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

CALENDAR— Fall term will open August 29, 1899. First Winter Term will open Novem- 
ber 7, 1899. Second Winter Term will open January 16, 1900. Spring Term 
will open March 27, 1900. Summer Term will open June 5, 1900. 
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The matron of a well known Masonic Home mentions one inmate, 
seventy years of age, who has been in the infirmary for three years, 
a great sufferer from indigestion, and has been taking Ripa^s Tab- 
ules about a year and a half and finds them so beneficial that he is 
never without them. He is willing that his name should be used in 
a testimonial, as it might be of use in persuading some other person 
to try them. A second old gentleman, in the same institution, 
eighty-four years of age, has had liver trouble for many years and 
finds that R'I'P'A'N'S help him very much. They also have two 
nurses there, one thirty years of age, the other forty-two; both suffer 
from indigestion, causing headache, depression of spirits and nerv- 
ousness. They take the Tabules and find them so useful that they 
always have a package in their pockets. The matron also states 
that she is forty-five years of age and at times suffers with indiges- 
tion, causing pain and paroxysms of belching, and finds that the 
Tabules are very good indeed and is perfectly willing to have her 
name used in a testimonial. 



WANTED :-k ca^ of bad haitMh ttaitt R*I-PA'N*B will not beneftl Th«7 tenlrii mim mmA protoiwr Vlt». Om 
gtrr-m rrlicf. Note the word Rl P*A-N'8 •]! the packa$?e aud accept ram MlMtituU. B'l'PA-N'S, itf r«tr • e—t]fc m 
(welT* pitcketi for 48 cents, maj be had at anj drug store. Ten lamiifM and •■• thowsaad tcsttmoBtel* wlU M 
Maa*d V aay addrwa for lewite, forwantoilto tk« Kipana Ohamfa>aiOt^ M«w ItapmM M^ M«w Twk. 
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AD VERTI8EMENT8. 



SCRIBNER'S NEW TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. lamo, $1.00 net. 

THOMPSON'S LOBO, RAQ AND VIXEN, lamo, $0.60 net. 

HYSLOP'5 LOGIC AND ARGUMENT. lamo, $0.75 net. 



History of the United States. 

B7 WiLBUB F. Gk)BDY, Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. Crown 8vo, 226 illue- 
trations, 37 maps, 478 pa^es. $1.00, net. Thibd Edition, revised to date, includ- 
ing chapter on Spanish War, will be famished to all schools in the fall. 

Psychologry for Teachers. Bj C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of Uniyersitj College, 
Bristol, England. With an introduction hj Henry W. Jameson, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

Herbart and the Herbartians. [ The Oreat Educaiara.] By Charles De. Garmo, Ph. D., 
President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.00, 7i€^. 

Horcuse Mann and the Gommon School Bevival of the United States. [The Qreat 
Edueaioi'8.'} Bj B. A. Hinsdale, Professor in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 

Europe in the Middle A^. Bj Olitsr J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, Pro- 
fessors of History in the University of Chicago. With 10 Maps. 12mo, $2.00, net. 

A Short History of Mediaeval Europe. By Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher. With Maps. 
12mo, $1.25, net. 

A History of Modem Europe. By Prof. Ferdinand Schwill. With Maps and 
Genealogical Tables. Crown, 8vo, $1.50, net. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. New Editionj Revised 
and Enlarged. With 152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75, net. 

How to Know the Ferns. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common 
Ferns. By Frances T. Parsons, author of How to Know the Wild Flowers. With 
144 illustrations by Marion Satterleb and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 



Scribner Series of School Reading. 

In Uniform Binding:. Each 1 Jmo, 60 cents net. 

Fanciful Tales. By Frank B. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by 

Julia Elizabeth Lang worthy, with an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 

pages. Illustrated. 
Children's Stories in American liiterature. By Henrietta Christian Wright. 

First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; Secimd Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 
The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward Eggleston. Edition specially arranged by the 

Author for use as a Reader in Schools, 126 pages. Illustrated. 
The Eugene Field Book. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 

Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Cable, introduction by George W. Cable. 134 

pages. Illustrated. 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of 

Odysseus as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Illustrated. 
Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by Brander Mathews. 285 pages. 
Twelve Naval Captains. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 233 pages. Illustrated. 
The Cable Story Book. Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 

Lucy L. Cable. Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents, net. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Western Office, 334 Dearborn Street, Chicagro. 
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Dear Mr. Voties: 

In six weeks' time I wrote 147 
words per minute, blindfolded. Your 
Touch Typewriting is a great success. 
Sincerely, 

MAE EQAN. 



ff^ Mae !Bi^A.lf, j^ 

^«c^c^fr ^S«^ Cff^c^ (cc^ i- c" f-i^c^i-i^^i^ f-i-^ c^f^f:^^ 
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Special Proposition to Ceacbers* 



ETTING the teacher means getting his students^ friends and acquaintances* Ottr tn- 
\ PI timate acqtsaintance and '^personal ^' correspondence with school teachers convinces us 
that many teachers would like to get out of school work and into the more remunerative 
and more congenial business world, but school teaching has not enabled them to lay by the 
necessary expense money* Our experience with those who have made the '^break^ is that be- 
cause of their previous preparation it is easier to fit them out for good positions* Thereforct to 
enable this worthy class to get into the broader, more congenial and more remunerative business 
world, we make the following unprecedented offer for a limited time only* The offer is this : 
All teachers or persons holding license to teach, or who have held license to teach, who take 
out their scohlarships in this month (March) and pay $15.00 cash in advance, will receive a 
complete scholarship (time unlimited), in both the business and shorthand departments; which 
scholarship will be valid to enter at any time* They may then pay $15.00 cash in advance on 
entering the school, and $15.00 out of their salaries after the school has secured a position in some 
qixercantile line for them. Do not wait until April to write about tbis* The first day of April 
this same scholarship will cost you $90.00 cash in advance* 

HOW TO SECURE THIS. 

Write the management, enclosing $15*00 and your last certificate to teaclu You will 
then receive a complete scholarship (time unlimited) in both the business and shorthand depart- 
ments; thed.you pay $15*00 cash on entering later on; then after the school has secured a posi- 
tion for you, you pay $5*00 per week out of your salary till $15.00 has been paid* Decision is 
the key-note to success* Write to-day. Another such opportunity will not come your way* 
This spring when your school closes you will want this scholarship badly, and when you find 
you have to pay $90.00 cash in advance for it, you will realize what it means to let an oppor- 
tunity go by* And next fall when you fail to get a school— what then? 

SECOND LARGEST BUSINESS SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Remember, our Laboratorv Methods are copyrighted* 
schooL They save half the time and expense* 



Phones 12S4. 



They can not be had in any other 

VORIES'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Monument Place, Indianapolis, lad. 



AD VEBTI8EMENT8. 

CAPITAL FOR A LIFETIME 

I 

Brinsfs Good Income Twelve Months Each Year* 
Makes You Independent* 

No Financial Disaster Gin Deprive You of It* 
Safer Than Government Bonds* 
Better Than Land or Gold* 

Then donH delay in taking a course at the 

INDIANAPOLIS 
at BUSINESS UNIVERSITY oS 

FIFTY yea» of THOROUGH, SUCCESSFUL work. 

EXPERIENCE, SYSTEMS, METHODS, FAdLITIES, PRESTIGE AND 
INFLUENCE POSSESSED BY NO OTHER. 

More tfian 25,000 stadents bave gone forth from ill halli to pleasant poeitioiis* 
High standing has given h national reputation and patronage* 

CALLS FOR ITS GRADUATES GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY. 

WE GUARANTEE TO QUALIFY YOU FOR A SUCCESSFUL BOOKKEEPER, STE- 
NOGRAPHER, TELEGRAPHER, PENMAN, ILLUSTRATOR or for OFnOAL POSITIONS 
In the shortest time possihie, and at the kast expense offered fay any reptitable school* 

SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES and ADVANTAGES for TEACHERS and STUDENTS* 

SPRING and SUMMER TERMS* 

Individual and class Instrtictlon* Time short* Success certain* Open all summer* Enroll soon as 
possible* Write for full particulars, or call for personal Interview with 

WHEN BUILDING, 28^ N* Penn* St, opp* P* O* PRESIDENT HEEB* 




While continuing your regular occupation* Begin fay correspondence, then attend the 

SPRING AND SUMMER TERMS 

this year and return next spring for graduation, admission to baf and degree* 

INDIANAPOLIS COLLEGE OF LAW. . 

NATIONAL REPUTATION AND PATRONAGE. 

Bear in mind this opportunity to study In afasence under our direction and during summer, saves 
time and money, and eqtdps more thorougUy* Individual instruction* Moderate rates* Enroll now* 
Write for cata]c^|[ue and particulars, or call for personal Interview with 

P. M. INQLER, Acting Dean. E. J. HEEB, Secretary-Treasurer. 

2640 North Pennsylvania st, opp* Poitoffice, When Building* 



AD VERTI8EMSNTS. 



Planfatiotit 



jsu^:xxGO. 



WILLIAM D, OWEN, Prerident. 
Bx-Seoretary of State, 

NAT U. HILL, Vice-President, 

President First National Bank, Bloomington. 

A. C. DAILY, Treasurer, 
Ex- Auditor of State, 
President Lebanon National Bank. 

U. Z. WILEY. Director, 

Justice State Appellate Court. 

W. I. OVERSTREET. Director, 
Merchant, Terre Haute. 

H. A. LUCE, Secretary. 



TROPICAL INVESTMENTS ARE AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS-Rubber, Coffee, Vanilla, Pine Apples, Etc. 

8HARE8, $100 

Payable ^2.50 per Month For Forty Months. 



Located at the center of the lathmus of Tehuantepec, the very heart of the Coffee and Rubber belt. 

National railroad runs four and one-half miles through our land. Nearly 2,000 acres 

under cultivation; 140 men now at work; Nurseries of 2,500,000 trees; 

$5,000 plantation residence. 

TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND JUST DECLARED. 




H-ww*.'*-".'"./**'' 



OUR PLANTATION RESIDENCE. 



»«Wv*»v«»««r»»/«»^ 



IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 
Lbero's auperioiity over other timilar plantationa, we assert with confidence, that— 

Find, We have expended more money in clearing, planting and improving, than all the other plantations 
combined.* 

Second, We send more money monthly to our plantation, than all the other companies combined. 

Third, Our nurseries are ten times larger than those of all the other companies combined. 

Fourth. We employ five times more skilled labor than all the other companies combined. 

Fifth. Our Manager and executive force at the plantation have had mope experience in Rubber and Coie« 
oulture, than the forces of all the other plantations combined. 

The t'bero plantation is a good place for those persons to visit who wish to see how nn ideal plantation is 
created. It demonstrates what can be done in tropical Mexico by good management and the investment of 
luJIcient capital to carry out a project as it should be done.— Afo<iem Mexico, June, 1899. 

UBERO PLANTATION CO.. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ROCHESTER NORMAL UNIVERSITY, ROCHESTER, IND. 

E8TABI.I3HE:D 1896. 

CHARACTBRI8T1CS.~M1 teaoheri speoialistii and Ailly qualified. Thorouffbneu and praotioality. Gnr^ 
rieulnm exaetly adapted to needi of students. Bzpenses as low as possible consistent with decent liying. 
Students aooepted at any time. Rochester the most healthful locality in Indiana. Pure water, delightful lake 
and riyer resorts, and fine roads for cycling. 

PALL TBRM will open September 6, 1999, and school will be continuous until August 2, 1900. 

DEPARTMEMTS, 



1. Sdiool of Methods, including a thorough course 
in Psychology and Pedagogy. 

2. Preparatorv Depcrtment for those who need Re- 
riew work in Common Branches and wish to make 
special preparation for teaching in the public schools. 

3. Academic Department. This department is de- 
signed to meet the wants of Common School Graduates 
who desire to prepare to teach, or who intend to pursue 
higher courses ot study. 



4. College Department. This coyers the work of oar 
Scientific and College Courses. 

5. Department off Oratory. 

6. Commercial Department. This includes a com- 
plete course in BooKkeeping, Shorthand and Type- 
writinff. 

7. Mualeal Department. Courses in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. 

8. Kindergarten Culture. 



While it is true that we lay special stress upon the training of teachers, it is also true that our Academic and 
College work is much better than is usually found in Normal Schools. The classes are of reasonable sise, and 
since education is a self-actiyity," better results can be obtained than is possible in crowded schools. 

Rochester is located lOn miles r<orth of Indianapolis, on the L. E. A W. Railroad, and 100 miles southeast of 
Chicago, on the Chicago A Erie Railroad. 

TUITION 110.00 per term of ten weeks; Summer Term, S8.00. Good board, S1.50 per week. Rooms, 25 to 50 cts. 

CALENDAR: Fall Term opens Septembers, 1899. First Winter Term, Noyember 14th. Second Winter Term, 
January 22, 1900. SpringTerm, April 2d. Summer Term, June 11, 1900. Write for Catalogue. 
W. H. BANTA, Principal. F. N. HOFFMAN, Business Manager. ENOCH M7ERS, Ass't Manager. 



THE DENISON HOTEL, 



INDIANAPOLIS* INDIANA. 



A Strictly rirst-class Hotel of Four Hundred Guests' Rooms. 
Modern. Two Hundred Suits with Batli, 



All New and 



And concede d to be the mogt elegantly ftimlslied and the handsomest hotel In Amefica* The most 
central and delightful location^ within a £ew doon oi postofBce, U. S. Government building and the prin- 
cipal opera houses and places of amusement Two minute electrc cars nm from Union Railway Station 
direct to the Denison* 

T. J. CULLBN, Manmger. 



What is the Helper? Teachers tell ns that it is 
just what its name implies. The Helper, It is a 
beautifully illustrated series of articles, poems, 
programs for special days ( Thanksgivings Arbor 
Day, Lincoln Day, iVashingion's Birthday, 
Christmas, Memorial Day, etc.), drawings and 
aids, conveniently and appropnately grouped for 
use fn the successive months of the school year 
beginning with September, 

It hM 186 pa«M 9x12 InehM. more than 160 lin* dnwinfs, 
mott of them anitable for hlsekboerd work, and the mtuie and 
words of the national Bongs of many of the leading nations* ar 
wall aa many easy sohool songs. 

// is the HeUer, Price as cents. Money cheer 
fully refunded if you are not satisfied with it. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 

Mlaneapolls, Minn. 



London, Paris and Rome. 

^npEACHERS planning a trip to Lon- 
^ don^ PariSy Rome and tiie. Classic 
Galleries of Art in Florence and Venice^ 
should write at once to 

W. A. PBATTp 

JamestowDt N. Y. 

For a complete list (^ the Wabash Railroad Tourk 



Fifth Year. Reasonable Rates. 



ADYERTISEMENTa. 

Andrew M. Swbsnet, President. Wilbur S. ' Wthn, Secretary and Actuarj. 

Samuel Quinn, Vice-Pre»'t and Sup't of Agents. 



^- State Xife '""""" 



Compan^t 



THE LARGEST AND MOST PRa ^r^ 5,, ^ 524 Lcmcke BuiUJne* 

GRESSIVE OLD LINE COMPANY IN •ffc ZlL^.^rVL^c^^ ^n™ a « a 

THE WORLD FOR ITS AGE.jiji ji ^^ INDIANAPOLIS^ - - INDIANA. 

iDBurance in force Dec. 31, 1898 117,049,000 

Surplug over all Liabilities, saved out of the business . 116,247 

Deposit with the State of Indiana for the protection of 

all ite policyholders 165,000 

NO OTHER COMPANY CAN FURNISH AS GREAT A RECORD FOR 

ITS FIRST FIVE YEARS* 



THE STATE LIFE Insurance Company is incorporated under the new legal reserve compulsory 
deposit law of Indiana, which is acknowledged by the best insurance authorities to be the 
most complete law for the protection of the policyholder ever enacted in this or any other 
country. . . . Under this law the Company is required to maintain the full legal reserve on all its 
policies, according either to the American Experience Table of Mortality and 4 per cent interest, or 
the Actuaries' Table and 4 per cent, (the highest legal standards recognized), and to deposit with 
the Auditor of State in certain prescribed securities annually, an amount equal to such reserve ; thus 
it safeguards the funds contributed by policyholders by defining, first, the class of securities they 
shall be invested in, and second, by requiring that the State Department shall be the costodian of 
/ the same. 



THE COMPANY ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND EN- 
DOWMENT INSURANCE, ANNUITIES, GUARANTEED IN- 
STALLMENT AND INVESTMENT BONDS, WITH LOANS, 
CASH AND PAID-UP VALUES, EXTENSIONS, ETC, ETC 



New and Desirable Territory for Capable Men« 
G)ntracts Direct with the G>mpany. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



TWO BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FREE TO OUR FRIENDS! 










A 1>I5QRACE TO THE pAMiLV. Thin ln^aiUlful pk'tnro is a reimnl tart ion of a famooji 
pointing'. It ii! lOxlS incb(?9 id tiz^^ litbofrmitherl \u oo1ori>. Ko dflsorlption cnn i^ouvoy Ati 
udeaunte idea of the riehdeaa anti beauty of tbis piclure-'it muBt b« seeo to bo fuUy^ nppre* 
ciat^fL 



We are pleased to annoance the completion of arrangements with the pablishers of Pete and Animal*, 
whereby we are able to offer this excellent monthly magasine for children, accompanied with the two panel 
pictares, with the Indiana School Journal, for the price of the Jodbnal alone— 81*00. 

Pete and Anlmalu proposes to give its readers a better understanding of the animal world— to form a 
sympathetic bond between hnman and brute creatures. It is beautifnlly illustrated and its subscription 
price is 60 cente a year. 

REAR PARFFIII I Y nilR RRFAT RFFFRf ^® ^^'^ ^^^^ <>°« ^^^^'^ subscription for the Indlsma 
ntMU UlincrULLI UUn UnLMI UrrLni school journal (new subscriber or renewal), one year's 
subscription to Pete and Animals, and the two panel pictures described, to every person who sends us 81«00* 
This offer is positively not good after April 16, 1900. 

Address all orders to THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Indianapolis, Ind. 




SPOILING THE GAME. This picture differs from the other only in subject. In size and 
otherwise it is exactly the same. Remember that those pictures are 10x18 inches in size- 
more than twenty times as larse as the engravings from them reproduced herewith, and that 
they are made in the same rich colors as the original paintings. 



*•»*-*#'>.»*,'•. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Indianapolis, January 15, 1900. 



The Indianian Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gentlemen — I am pleased to note that you have published in full in the January 
Indianian the article on ** How to Interest People in Indiana History," as was presented 
by Prof. John W. Carr before the State Teachers' Association at its recent session. I 
hope that you may be enabled to get this article before each and every teacher in Indiana 
with a view of having it read to all of the school children of the State. Every enterprise 
and every effort looking toward a better understanding of Indiana and her institutions 
on the part of the school children of the State is worthy of the notice and assistance of 
every thinking Hoosier. Very truly, 

PRANK L. JONES, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 



The Indianian Co. oflTers a certificate good for one dollar in payment on 
one year's subscription to the Indianian to any teacher certifying that they 
have presented Prof. Carr's paper to their schools and patrons. 

WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

manufacturing Stationer. 




iiififiMjr 



Printing, 
Littiograptiing, 
Engraving, 
Blank Books, 

rllir inLilBB^^ ^^^^ Tones. 

Legal Blanks, 

Stationery. 



Engraved Copperplate Calling Cards and Wedding Invitations a Specialty. 
Office, 31 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-33 West Pearl Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS* IND. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



'**' THE PENN MUTUAL LlfE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



Pvrely MHtuf 



OF PHILADBLPHIA« PA. 

Grants policies containing* every desireable feature. Life, Limited Life, Endowment, 
Trust Certificates, Convertible Term, Annuity, Continuous Installment policies, with divi- 
dend, Extended and Paid-up insurance, and other modem features. 

Policies are free from restrictions as to travel and residence ; are clear, concise busi- 
ness contracts ; leaving* nothing to the imag;ination ; borrow nothing* from hope. 

Its contracts are incontestable from date of issue for any *cause, except non-payment 
of premiums ; and liberid cash, loan and paid-up values are g^uaranteed (ifter three years. 

It gruards members ag^ainst lapse of their insurance, so that when one forgets or 
omits to pay premiums when due, he will be protected and carried as long as the reserve 
on hispolLcy' will permit ;— oftentimes many years, and in general an additional year for 
every premiiun paid on ordinary life policies. Inspection of contracts invited. For addi- 
tional information address the Company or WELFORD D. WEAVER, Gen. Agent, 

412«414 Indiana Trust Bldft., Indianapolis, Ind. 



GRAND HOTEL. 



THOROUGHLY REFITTED AND MODERNIZED. 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 



TWO SQUARES FROM THE UNION STATION. 

This hotel has been headqtiartefs for the State Teachers' Association for the last two years. Street 
cats to all parts of the city pass the door* Special rates to educational people and their friends. 

GRAND HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
T. T AGGART, Manager. 



YOUNG MEN WANTED TO 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY 

AND RAIL'^OAD bookkeeping. 
This is endorsed by leadlnsrAilwayt as the most per' 
feot institution of its liind. we assist all gradaates to 
a position. Write for oataloffae. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELE6RAPHY, Osbkosb, Wte. 



Fall Vacancies. Jt Jt Jt 
Place yotsr registration 
EARLY. Jt Jt Jt Jt Jt 


1 ^ . .>e^THB^G,^. ..^ 1 


^JtJt Sena for JtJt^ 
''OUR PLAli^ORM^ 
^jtjtforS900«JtJt^ 


!( LARK TCACHERSAOLNCY J 


B.F.CI-ARK 

378-386 Wabash Ave. 

CHICAGO 



AD VBRTISEMENTS. 



XLoiom Coffee 8i IRubber Co. 



-OF MEXICO- 




QENERAL OFFICES : 

Suite 203, Stevenson Boildlns 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 

TELEPHONE NUMBERS i Old 2349. New 666. 



OfffflGlals off tli« Goiii|»«ity. 

Db. H.JAMESON President. 

S. E. MORSS First Vioe-Presidont. 

J. K. 6H ARPE, Jr Seoretary. 

B. M. CHURCHMAN .Treasurer. 

A.H. NORDYKE Director. 

INQRAM FLETCHER Cashier. 

JOS. B. LYBRAND Manacer. 



The Old Wow of Pulping the Coffee Berry ^ Now Being Dieplaeed 
bp Improved Methods and Maehinen/. 

8AFE AWP PROFITABLE 

is the invefltment now offered in its stock bj this company. The stock is issued against the 
company's 10,000 fertile acres on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico. Shares $100 each ; $4 caah 
and $3 per month for thirty-two months. Our circular letter will explain to yon why coffee and 
rubber cultiyation in southern Mexico is peculiarly profitable. 



A LITERARY CONTEST 



One hundred dollars ($100) will be given in four prizes of $50, $25, $15 and $10, eaeh, for the 
best-written articles on tropical Mexico, with special reference to its profitable prodnctiona. 
Articles to contain from 1,000 to 1,500 words each and to be directed, before December 2, 1899, to 
Contest Department, Tolosa Coffee and Bubber Company of Mexico, 203 Steyenson Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 



AD7EBTI8SMENTS. 



"Ikook at the Map*^ 




EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 

Always select the PennsjlTania Lines. For full particulars call upon any Ticket Agent, or address 
W. W. RICHARDSON, DUtrlct Past. Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE 

. . . AND ... 

COnnERCIAL INSTITUTE, 

DANVILLE, INDIANA. 



students may enter any time and select their own work. 

PEDAQOQY. METHODS. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 

No teacher can afford to miss this work. It can be taken any time. 

SpedalisiM hare charge of the common branches, and everj one, whether far advanced or just 
beginning, will find his wants met. Careful attention is given individual students. Having a score 
of teachers, and meeting them several times a term in a bodj, the president easily learns the stand- 
ing and needs of each student. 

The Teachers', Scientific, Pedagogy, Classic, Law and Maaic are all large and strong counes. 

THE COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

One of the cheapest and best schools in the West for a commercial education. Money and 
time both saved, and thorough work guaranteed. The student can fill any position in the business 
world after he has completed our work. We guarantee him this ability. 

PRiriARY AND MODEL SCHOOL WORK. 

Mrs. Olcott has charge of this department. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 

Are the the most satisfactory courses in the school, because the student quickly finishes them at very 
little cost and readily secures a profitable position. Our system is the easiest learned and used of all 
others. 

POSITIONS. 

For some time we have made special efforts to secure our graduates positions, until now we have 
calls from every State and Territory for teachers, clerks, amanuenses, operators, etc. We can not fill 
all the positions at our command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain and ornamental penmanship are specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board, $1.05 to $1.50 per week. Booms, 25 cents to 50 cents per 
week; $100 to $125 will pay expenses for 4S weeks. One tuition includes all departments except 
instrumental music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall Term, September 5, 1899. Second Term, November, 14, 1899. Third Term, January 2S, 
1900. Foarth Term, April 3, 1900. Fifth term, June.13^ 1900. 

Send for complete catalogue. Address, J. A. JOSEPH* President. 
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TRI-STATE NORMAL COLLEeE, 



ANQOLA, INDIANA.^ 



Next Term opens January 2, t900* 
Boardt furnished room and tuition^ $27*00^ for a term of ten weeks* 

STUDENTS can begin a course any term of the year, or take up course work 
at any stage of the course. Common branches are taught all the time by 
the ablest teachers ; special attention is given to Arithmetic, English, Grammar, 
History, Physiology, Geography and Beading Circle work. Dr. Chas. D. Nason, 
Ph. D., has especial charge of reading circle and professional work. Dr. Nason 
knows all the educational theories, and everything that goes to make up a thorough 
preparation to teach will be given at all times. 

For the balance of this year we shall give a class in Arithmetic, devoted to special 
study of the most difficult problems of the New Advanced Indiana Arithmetic, by Cook 
& Cropsey. We have always made a specialty of Arithmetic. . Being the originators 
of the world wide Analytical Methods of Arithmetic by Equations, we lay special 
claim to recognition in this line of work. We always have a class especially for 
teachers. By coming here any term of this year, students can take this special 
teachers' class, and also the class using the Indiana Higher Arithmetic. Our 
methods in both Arithmetic and Orammar have been copyrighted, and those of 
Arithmetic are now used in every State in the Union. 

We maintain the following departments : — Literary, Music, CommerciaJ and 
Elocution. In the Commercial Department we have arranged a six weeks' course 
for teachers; this can be taken in connection with other work, and the scope of 
the work is sufficient to enable on^ to teach bookkeeping in the Public Schools. 

All our students are homed in good families. We have no halls. Angola is 
a clean town, morally and physically. We have not had a case of fever in the school 
for six years. No saloons nearer than ten miles. Angola is situated forty miles 
north of Fort Wayne, on the Lake Shore R. R. 



Adaress L. M. SNIFF, A. JVL, Pres., 

ANGOLA, INDIANA. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's Pubiications 

Which Contain MAterial Found hi th« 

Courses in Literature and Reading Recommended for the 
Uniform Use of High Schools of Indiana* 



By the Committee of the Indiana Town and City Superintendents* Association, 



FOUR YEARS' COURSE. 

FIRST YEAR* 

LITERATURE— Study in Cl^ss.— Works of Irving, Addison, Scott, Bums, Bryant, 

Holmes. 
HOME READING.— Works of Hawthorne, LoweU, Cooper. 

SECOND YEAR. 

LITERATURE — Study in Glass. — Works of Shakespeare, Emerson, Arnold, Tennyson. 
HOME READING.— Works of Scott, Goldsmith. 

THIRD YEAR. 

LITERATURE— Study in Class.— Works of George Eliot, Hawthorne, Wordsworth, 

Tennyson. 
HOME READING.— Works of Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

LITERATURE — Study in Class.— History of English and American Literature 
HOME READING.— Works of Emerson, Holmes, Pope, Macaulay. 

The works required above are most of them included in the 
Riverside Literature Series. Regular single numbers, IS cents 
each. 

Many are also to be found in the Riverside School Library, 
Modern Classics and Rollers Students^ Series. 



Full docriptioas of the works called for above and those required in the 

THREE YEARy COURSE-Ninc Months Each, 
TWO YEARS' COURSE— Six Months Each, 
THREE YEARS^ COURSE— Six Months Each, 
will be furnished on correspondence with our CHICAGO OFFICE, 378-388 Wabash Ave. 



HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN <£ COMPANY, 

4 Park St, Boston. 1 1 East t7th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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UKEERIE& 
WESTERN R. R. 




ROXJXE-" 

ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AND DEPART 
FROM INDIANAPOLIS UNION STA- 
TION AS FOLLOWS: 

Depart. Arrive. 

Mail and express il.Wi9..m, t2.35 p.m. 

Toledo and Miohiffan City ezp.tl.20 p.m. tO.OO " 



Peru and Toledo express *1«20 

Pern aeoommodation and ezp..t7.00 
* daily, f except Banday. 



*i0.20 a.m. 
tlO.»0 " 



C. f. DAIV, 

Geaeral Pas$eafler Ageat. 



Direct Line to Chicago. 

Trains leave Indianapolis as follows t 

n.45A.M. 4.15 P.M. 12.05 Midnight. 

Arrive Chicafifot 
5.30 P. M. 9.30 P. M. 7.15 A. M. 

Retomins:, leave Chicagfot 
9.00 A. M. 1.00 P. M. 8.30 P. M. 

Anive Indianapolis: 
2.35 P. M. 6.10 P. M. 3.30 A. M. 

Sleeping and Dining Can on all Trains. 

H. M. BR0N80N, 

A. a. p. A., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO., 

Who haye a contract for supplying text-books to the Public 
Schools of the State, to better accommodate the patrons of 
the schools, haye giyen their consent that all their books may 
be handled and sold bj merchants and dealers. Township 
Trustees and other school officers should make an earnest ef- 
fort to get dealers to sell the adopted books. This plan bet- 
ter accommodates patrons and school children; besides, it 
sayes time and labor to the Trustee, and relieyes him of all 
the care of the books, as well as saying him from making 
quarterly reports of his book sales. 

THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO. 




A«K FOR OKBCNimVK TABULATON CATAkOOUK. 



Ti- Smith Premier 

^ Tabulating and 
^Billing Machine. 

Air Ever Ready, Effectlye Tliiie 
and Labor Saving Device 

...for PremiM' Users. 

Simplifies Bill Making and writing 
fignres of different denominatloaa in 
columns. 

It in no way interferes with the 
typewriter for usnal lines of work. 

The Smith Prenier Tjrpewritor Co. 



4r 



No. ii6 Monument Place, INDIANAPOLIS, INO. 
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iSlLYER,BURDETT&CO., 





# PUBLISHERS, # 
XH 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, # 

^ Publish the INDIAff A EDITIONS of the COOK :& CROPSET ARITHUBTICS, adoptml for ^ 

ol? exclusive use in the schools.of Indiana for a period of five years. fWr^ 

vU^ Both authors are practical educatoi^is, having each a national reputation. Their joint ^^ 

yjlff work is a crystallisation of the best theories for teaching the subject of arithmetic. vir 

^ Under contract made with the State Board of Education, exchange prices will only be ^Q: 

WU allowed on these arithmetics until March 1, 1900. ^ 

^ (i(h 

•k* ' This publishing house has on its list ^ 

% MacCoun^s Historical Charts of the United States* % 

^ MacCoun's Historical Charts of Europe* ^ 

^ Mowry's Elements of QvU Government. ^ 

^ Mowry's First Steps in the History of Oar Country. 2^ 

^ Welshes Ens:Iish Composition* ^ 

\ljl ^ Johnson^s Sons:s of the .Nation* i^ 

^ The Normal Course in Drawing* '^ 

# The Normal Music Course* ^ 



^sK, Also various high school texts^ and a large number of volumes specially adapted to /f^^ 

j^ supplementary reading work and to library use. jri\ 

^ A charming little book, entitled << FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMBTIC/' is now ready. It j(h 

j^ covers the work in number from 1 to 20, and is designed to prepare the child for the New ki\ 

tX Elementary Arithmetic ( Indiana edition) which is begun in the third year of school. Retail ^ 

^juO price, 36 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. v(^ 

Tj^ Send for catalogues and special announcements. ^ 



liH? 



% 
'\lii 



SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, i 



378 Wabash A. venue, Ctilcago. 

Beprcjsented in Indiana by 

FRANK L.VAYMAN,New«wa«,Ind. 
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1820. 1900. 

Indiana 
University. 


'PHt announcement for the 
^ Spring and Summer 
Terms will be issued about 
February i. Hereafter the 
Summer School will be a part 
of the regular year's work and 
will be under the control and 
management of the Univer- 
sity, the same as the Fall, 
Winter and Spring Terms. 
The incidental fees of the 
Summer Term will be reduced 
one-half, and in most cases 
the work will be in charge of 
the respective heads of de- 
partnients. Special courses 
for teachers. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Spring and Summer Annouce- 
ment to the Registrar, or to 

JOSEPH SWAIN, 

President. 


© 


Spring and 

Summer 

Terms.... 


eSQ^ eOB 
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ZLbe /Bbarlon H^ormal College 
««^ ^Business XHnlversiti?... 

IVCARION, IND. 



Progressive in tiie Science and Art of Education ; 

Tiiorougii in Every Department of Instruction; 

Economical from the Student's Standpoint, in both Time and Money. 

The Marion Normal College is boond by no traditions. 
It seeks to know the deatmnds in the various lines of edur 
cation, and strives earnestly to meet the wants of those 
seeking preparation for life work. Only the most thorough 
work done. 

The school consists of the following distinct departments : 

/Normal School and School of Scieaceh 
/School of Oratory, Law, Music, and a Com* 
I plete Business University, including Book* 
I keeping. Commercial Law, Short'hand, Type- 
\ivriting and Telegraphy. 

The school seeks to accomplish its purpose by adjusting 
strong and thorough courses to the present educational de- 
mands, and placing at the heads of the various departments 
thoroughly educated and trained practical instructors who 

arsJ^chers by profession. ^^^ 

'he successful teacher must not know theory alone, or 

the Mob/ect matter which he teaches alone; he must know 

lH}tb. He must be able to do ba well as talk about doing. 

The Marion Normal School has instructors from the 

very best Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities in the 

country. Each head of a department is a Mpedali^t^^^,^^ 

' It has a thorough Training School in connection with 

the Public Schools of Marion, in which the student may 

see the theory pushed out into actual practice. 

In buildings and equipments it is second to no other school. In the matter of fuel and ether 

accommodations it is superior to all, and at less expense to the student. $27.50 to $30.00 pays 

Tul^n, Board, Room, Fuel and Light, ten weeks. 

($100 PAID IN ADVANCE... 

\ Settles Tuition, Board, Room, Fuel, Light and Rent of 

\_ Books for forty (40) weeks. All Text Books rented^^ 

CALENDAR— 

. Fall Term hegan Aug. 29, 1899. First Winter Term will begin Nov. 7, 
1899. Second Winter Term will begin Jan. 16, 1900. Spring term will 
begin Mar. 27, 1900. Summer Term will begin June 5, 1900. 

STUDENTS CAN ENTER AT ANY TIME. 

If you contemplate entering school, before making your decision, send for Illastraled Catalogue. 
Address: 

C W. BOUCHER, PrindpaL 
** ' MRS. C. W. BOUCHER, Associate. 




FRANK M. LIFE, DIPABTMENT OF SCIKNCI. 
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Cornell University, 



SUMNER SESSION, 

July 5 to August 16, 1900. 



Fifty-two Professors and Instructors sfhre a total of dsflity-three Gmrses in the 

following: named sul^ects: 

Ancient and Modem Lan|ruagefl» Bnglish Literature, Science and Art of Education, PsyohologTt Ethics, His- 
tory, Political and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chenii8tr7, Botany, Geology and Fnysioffraphy, 
Geography, Physiology, Drawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, 
Nature Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and undergraduates 
of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, whether graduate or undergraduate, may receive credit to the extent- 
of ten University houf s. Others receive certificates of attendance and of work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of 125 for the entire Summer Session is charged. 

Ithiea summer temperature is but little higher than that experienced at Saranac Lake and Lake George. 

For full announcement and book of views, address, THE RBQISTRAR. Cornell University, Ithka. N. Y. 



STUDY 

NEDICINEp 

PHARMACYp 

and 
DENTISTRY 

In 
SUMNER 

at 
CHICAeO. 



The Illinois Medical College. 

(•UMMER •CHOOL.) 

MEDICAL COUR5E--4 years, January 1 to October 1. Bach session, 9 months, divided 
into 5 tertM each. Two terms' attendance constitute 1 year's credit. 

DENTISTRY— 3 years, 7 months each. March 1 to October 1. 

PHARMACY— 2 years, 6 months each. April 1 to October 1. 

For particulars, write . 

HEMAN H. BROWN, Secretary, 

103 State Street. 



THE NATIONAL NORMAL UNIVESIRTY, 

LEBANON, OHIO. 

FOUNDBD 1855. BXOBLLBNT BOUIPMBNTS. 

IT HAS AQB AND PRB8TIQB. 8UPBRIOR INSTRUCTION. 

THE PAST YEAR has beea ooe of tlie mott succeuful In tlie history of tkls Fanoos lostltiitlos. 

THE ATTSNPA NOS HAS BEE N LARQELY INCREASED. 

PREPARATORY For stadents of any age or degree of advancement, who can studyjast what thej 
^DEPARTMENT. desire as long as they wish. The most able teachers in the Universitj have 

work in this department. 
COLLBQB OP Newly equipped with fixtures necessary for actual business. In charge of an 

BUSINESS. experienced teacher and practical accountant. Thorough instruction In 

shorthand and typewriting. 
COLLEGE OF No other institution takes the same definite and practical course in training 
TEACHERS. pupils in the principles and practices of teaching. None has sent out so 

many successful teachers. The present work has never been equaled. 
HlQHER The Scientific and Classic courses are most widely and favorably known for the 

EDUCATION. superior training which they give. Graduates are uniformly successful. In 

manv States they are preferred to those from any other institution. 
COLLEGE OF A number of fine Pianos recently added. No better instruction in voice or 
MUSIC. instrumental music to be had. 

COLLEGE OP One of the most popular departments and largely attended. The instructor in 
ORATORY. this department is equaled by few in the United States. 

STRONG COURSES MAINTAINED IN LAW, MEDICINE, FINE ARTS, ETC. OVER 20 DEPARTMENTS. 
EXPENSES.— Tuition, $8.00 per session, $38.00 per year. Booms in private families, 30 cents to 

60 cents per week. Board, $1.25 to $1.60 per week. 
CALENDAR. -Sessions open Septembers, 1899; October 30, 1899; December 26, 1899; February 

20, 1900; April 17, 1900; June 12, 1900. 

SEND FOR OATALOQUE AND FULL PARTICULARS. 



J. W. WITHERS, Pres. 



Address, C. K. HAMILTON, Sec. 

Boom 4 Lycenm, LEBANON, O. 



AD VERTI8EMENT8. 

..KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES.. 



Kindergarten Books. ^^^^^^m ^^^ General 

Kindergarten ^■^^''IBI^HH^Kb Kindergarten 

Furniture. ■ ^^^M^ Materials. 



We axe the only house in the United States devoted exclusively to the Kindergarten 

trade. We claim^a reputation for promptness and accuracy, and handle 

only the most satisfactory and well-made materials. 



Thos. Charles Company, '« nSlA^^iTu ^'""^ 



- Send to at for a complete illustrated cataloirne. 



WHAT NEXT? 

There is a point beyond which the tired brain and worn-out nerves seem to lose all 
power of recuperation, and when that point is reached the only end is insanity and death. 
If you are nervous, restless, irritable of temper, have no appetite for food and can not 
sleep at night ; if you are despondent, melancholy, have no ambition for work and no 
ability to concentrate your thoughts, ask yourself that question, *' What next?" There 
is one thing you can do that will bring the answer you so much desire. If you will begin 
at once with Dr. Miles' Nervine it will give you the rest, the quiet, the sweet, refreshing 
sleep that leads to life renewed and health restored. 

''For six months I was so nervous that I could not sleep in bed, and would some- 
times have to be carried out of doors to get fresh air. Then my body would get numb, 
and perspiration would drip from every pore. I would have spells of blues and melan- 
choly, frequently breaking out with sobs and crying. The best doctors here could give 
me no relief, and seeing an advertisement of Dr. Miles' Nervine, J decided to try It. 
After using it two days I went to bed and slept all night — the first time in nearly a year. 
Then a load seemed to fall from my shoulders, and from that day I continued to get 
strong until my health was completely restored." 

Mas. L. B. Millard, North Clarendon. Pa. 

DR. MILES' NERVINE 

> Is sold lift all drug Stores on a positive guarantee.' * * 

Write for free advice and booklet to 

DR. MILES MEDICAL COMPANY, ... ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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WHERE WILL YOU ATTCNB SCHOOL THE COMING TERM? 

Before deddlnff, send for catalofaa of the 

Northern Indiana Normal 
School ^'^"^ Business College, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

AND CONSIDER THE ADVANTPAQE^S OKKKRED. 

ThU iDstitution is thoroughly eqaipped, and offerSi for one tuition, a greater list of 
subjects from which students may select their work than any other school in the land. 

Orgmnlgmtiott, The Institution was organized September 16, 1873, with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-five students. The attendance has increased until now this is the^, ^'ik-yds^ 

TaiLARQEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES.f^:^: 

While the attendance is thus large, yet the classes are so sectioned that students have 
the same advantages of reciting as though the attendance did not exceed 300. Work is 
offered in the following : 

DefiMrtments. Preparatory, Teachers', Psychology and Pedagogy, Kindergarten, 
Penmanship, Scientific, Classic, Higher English, Biology, Geology and Mineralogy, Engi- 
neering, Elocution and Oratory, Pharmacy, Medical, Musical, Fine Art, Law, Commer- 
cial, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

With the ezception of private loASOBf in maelc, one tnltlon pays for work In aay or all of theee 
departmentA. 

CbMncter of the Work. The high grade of work done at the school has never been 
questioned by any one who has become familiar with its workings. Credits received here 
are accepted in the best Universities everywhere. 

ProtesMlonml Work, Now, no other school exceeds this in the amount of professional 
work done. With reference to the thoroughness of this work, we refer to any educator, 
whether he has been a patron of the school or not. 

^ew Baiiding. A new Science Hall is now in process of erection and when com- 
pleted and equipped, will cost $40,000. It is the purpose of the school to give, not only 
the regular work done in the Sciences, but special work as well.' 

VtBitorB. Every year many prominent educators, from all parts of the land, visit the 
school. These are always welcome. We are glad to give them every opportunity to in- 
vestigate the workings of the Institution. 

School is in session the entire year. Students may enter at any time. 

BxpeoMe* Upon investigation, we believe that any one will find that expenses here 
are less than at any other place offering anything like equal advantages. 

• TaWoa, $10 per term. Good board and well-furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week 
in dormitory or private dwelling. Catalogue mailed free. 

Addte.. H. B. BROWN, President, 

«' O. P. KINSEY, Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

CALENDAR— Fall term will open August 29, 1899. First Winter Term will open Novem- 
ber 7, 1899. Second Winter Term will open January 16, 1900. Spring Term 
will open March 27, 1900. Summer Term will open June 5, 1900. 
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The matron of a well known Masonic Home mentions one Inmate, 
seventy years of age, who has been in the infirmary for three years, 
a great sufferer from indigestion, and has been taking Ripans Tab- 
ules about a year and a half and finds them so beneficial that he is 
never without them. He is willing that His name should be used in 
a testimonial, as it might be of use in persuading some other person 
to try them. A second old gentleman, in the same institution, 
eighty- four years of age, has had liver trouble for many years and 
finds that R'l'P'A'N'S help him very much. They abo have two 
nurses there, one thirty years of age, the other forty-two; both suffer 
from indigestion, causing headache, depression of spirits and nerv- 
ousness. They take the Tabulcs and find them so useful that they 
always have a package in their pockets. The matron also states 
that she is forty-five years of age and at times suffers with indiges- 
tion, causing pain and paroxysms of belching, and finds that the 
Tabules are very good indeed and is perfectly willing to have her 
name used in a testimonial. 

WANTED :-A cmne of b^d heiUth thaX B'l'P-AN'S will not bonofltL Tboy kaalA mIii mU prolt^ lir«. Om 
ffTM rrliAf. Note the word Rl PA*N-8 on the nacka^e oud aooept oe MMUiate. B*I*P*A-N*i, 10 for • 
l»Hre pecfcKa f>ir iA cenu. uukj be had at anr druip t>l>ore. Ten ■umpiM aad ••• thouwuid K'ettaMWial 
fcailed ie auj addrew for I oouU, forwardod to the UipMU CbomloaJ Oeu N*. Mlpmoe N^ Vow Teak. 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING, lamo, $i.oo net. 

THOMPSON'S LOBO, RAQ AND VIXBN. lamo, $0.60 net. 

HYSLOP'5 LOGIC AND ARGUMENT. lamo, $0.75 net. 



History of the United States. 

By Wilbur F. Gobdy, Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. Crown 8vo, 226 illus- 
trations. 37 maps, 478 pages. $1.00, net. Third Edition, revised to date, inclod- 
ing chapter on Spanish War, will be furnished to all schools in the fail. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of Unirersitj College, 
Bristol, England. With an introduction by RenIiy W. Jamsson, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York. 12mo, SI. 00, net. 

Herbart and the Herbartians. [ The Great EdiuxUors,'] By Charles De. Garmo, Ph. D., 
President of Swarthmore College. ]2mo, Sl.OO, net. 

Horace Mann and the Common Ekhool Revival of the XTnited States. [The Great 
EducajUyrs.'] By B. A. Hinsdale, Professor in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 

Etirope in the Middle Age. By Olivkr J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, Pro- 
fessors of History in the University of Chicago. Witb 10 Maps. 12mo, $2.00, net. 

A Short History of Mediaeval Etirope. By Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher. With Maps. 
12mo, ;^1.25, net. 

A History of Modem E\irope. By Prof. Ferdinand Schwill. With Maps and 
Genealogical Tables. Crown, 8vo, $1.50, net. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of Qur 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. New Edition^ Bevised 
and Enlarged. With 152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75, net. 

How to Know the Ferns. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common 
Ferns. By Frances T. Parsons, author of How to Know the Wild Flowert, With 
144 illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 



Scribner Series of School Reading. 

In Uniform ^Binding. Bach lamo, 6ocent^ net. 

Fancifiil Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by 

Julia Elizabeth Lanoworthy, with an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 

pages. Illustrated. 
Children's Stories in American Literature. By Henriettta Christian Wright. 

First Book, 1660-1860, 249 pages; SecoTid Book, 1860-1896, 277 paffes. 
The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward Eooleston. Edition specially arranged by the 

Author for use as a Reader in Schools, 126 pages. lUastrated. 
The Eugene Field Book. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Beading. Edited by 

Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Cable. Introduction by George W. Cable. 134 

pages. Illustrated. 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of 

Odyssess as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Illustrated. 
Poems- of Ajnerican Patriotism. Chosen by Brander Mathews. 285 pages. 
Twelve Naval Captains. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 233 pages. Ulustrated. 
The Cable Story Book. Selections for School Beading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 

Lucy L. Cable. Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents, net. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 

Western Office, 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 




MR. O. STANLEY MURPHY. DRUM MAJOR OF 
VORieS'S BU8INE88 OOL.L.EOIE: BAND. 



I have an excellent position and would advise all young people to 
go to Vories's Business College. ' O. STANLEY MURPHY. 



Largest Business School in the West* 

Address: 

VORIES'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

BotiiPhoaesNo*l254» 
MoDument Place. INDIANAPOLIS, IND* 



ADVEHTISMMEifTS. 



N 



ot what It Costs! 

but what you Get I 



Is tlie qtsestioil 
For intelligent 
Decision when 
Choosing: 
ASchooL 



Money used in attending the. 




INDIANAPOLIS 

BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 

is not spent but is simply an investment which brings you the largest 
income twelve months each year. 

By entering this sprmg you can take advantages of present rate before 
the tuition is advanced. This is the most prosperous school in the 
State because it is known that we have the influence and facilities, and 
do more for the student than any institution in the West. 

If you want to make the most of your life you will enter this institu- 
tion. 

Business, Shorthand, Telegraphy, 

Newspaper Sketching and 
Higher Illustrating. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OR CALL FOR PERSONAL INTERVIEW ^-•^-•^ 

28-40 N. Pennsylvania St- (Opposite p. o.) PRESIDENT HEEB. 

Indianapolis COLLEGE OF LAW. 

SPRING AND SUMMER TERMS: 

Teachers desiring to study law may enter upon a regular professional 
course at any time. Spring term begins April 2. Summer term 
begins July 2. 
IF YOU CAN NOT EKTEB NOW 

under our direction by correspondence. We positively guarantee to 

do as thorough work as is done in residence. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS OR CALL FOR PERSONAL INTERVIEW-*) 
Office, 80 When Building, F. M. ingler, Acting Dean. 

28-40 N. Pennsylvania Street. E. J. Heeb, Secretary-Treasurer, 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



Platifaftotit 



J%(L1d^:XXGO. 



WILLIAM D, OWEN. Preiideut, 
Bx-Secretary of State, 

NAT U. HILL, Vice-President. 

Pregident First National Bank, Biuomington. 

A. C. DAILY, Treasurer, 
Ex- Auditor of State, 
President Lebanon Nationnl Bank. 

U. Z. WILEY, Director. 

Justice State Appellate Court. 

W. I. OVERSTREET. Director. 
Merchant, Terre Haute. 

H. A. LUCE, Secretary. 



TROPICAL INVESTMENTS ARE AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS-Rubber, Coffee, Vanilla, Kne Apples, Etc. 



SHARESp $100 

Payable f 2.30 per Month for Forty Months. 

Located at the center of the Isthmus of Tehuaiiiepec, ihe very heart of the Coflee and Kuhber bell 

National railroad runs four and one-half miles through our land. Nearly 2,000 acres 

under cultivation; 140 men now at work; Nurseries of 2,500,000 trees; 

S6,000 plantation residence. 

TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND JUST DECLARED. 




OUR PLANTATION RESIDENCF. 



IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 
Ubero'a superiority over other Mimiiar piantations, we assert with confidence, that— 

Firtt. We hare expended more money in clearing, planting and improving, than all the other plantations 
combined. 

Second, We send more money monthly to our plantation, than ail the other companies combined. 

Third, Our nurseries are ten times lar|:er than those of all the other companies combined. 

Fourth. We employ five times more skilled labor than all the other companies combined. 

Fifth, Our Manager and executive force at the plantation have had more experience in Rubber and Coffee 
oulture, than the. forces of all the other plantations combined. 

The Ubero plantation is a good place for those persons tu visit who wish to see how sn ideal plantation is 
created. It demonstrates what can be done in tropical Mexico by good management and the investment of 
sufficient capital to carry out a project as it should be done.— Moderri Mexico, June, 1S99. 

UBERO PLANTATION CO./ 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



ADVBkTIBEUEHTS. 

ROCHESTER NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

ROCHESTER, INDIANA. 



Summer Term will open June 12, 1900, and contiouiBg eight weeks. 

Professor SANFORD BELL will be In charge of sychology, Pedagogy, ud Method Work. 



Every department is well equipped and under the control of a. specialist of first-class qualification. 

Thottsfa gfreat emphasis will be given to the PR0FESS10^IAL TEACHERS' work under the 
direction of Professor Bell, all other departments of the school will continue to do the high grade of wcxrik 
that has maiked their progress throughout the year. Write for catalogue. 

W. H. BANTA, PrincipaL 

Tei m» —^1.00 per yenr, 15 cents per cony. 

Musio in duplicate sheets— 8ingie»2 cents; doable, 8 cents. 
Musical Contents. 

Unison singing, piano accompaniments. 

For rote singing or for supplementary reading. 

Devotional, nature and season songs, from the classics. 

FolksongS) patriotic and national songs. 

Rounds, marches and other occasional instrumental nnmbem. 
Editorial Contents. 

School Music is the only magazine for public school music. 

It aims to keep its readers in touch with advanced thought on the 
subject, from the new educational point of view. 

Short articles. Notes on musical contents. 



teAVSK 

A MONTHLY A^AOAZINE. 
Edited by H. M. Plack, Supervisor of Music 

in Public Schools of Indianapolis. j 

Published by School Music C<»., 128 XorHi 

Pennsylvania Street. Indianapolis. [ 



THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 

Summer School for Teachers 

SIX WEEKS Begiiiiii Dg Moadsy, July 2, and Clostog Friday, Aiipirt 10 OPEN TO ALL 

COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 



A full corps of I Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 
Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. 

««^«iu»*;...sl:»u. DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 

excellent facilities vVrite for circular of information, addrerains the Director 

EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 



Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Laice Michigan 



What IS the Helper? Teachers tell as that it is 
just what its name imnlies, The Helper, It is a 
beaatifully lllastrated series of articles, poems, 
programs for special days {Thanksgiving, Arbor 
Day, Lincoln Day, iVaihingion's Birthday, 
Christmas, Memorial Day, etc.), drawings and 
aids, conveniently and appropnately grouped for 
use in the successive months of the school year 
beginning with September. 

It hu 136 pa«M 9x12 inchm. more than 150 line drawings , 
most of them suitable for blackboard work, and the music and 
words of the national songs of many of the leading nationit, v 
well as many easy school songs. 

It is the Helper. Price as ceots. Monev chee^ 
fully refunded if you are not satisfied with it. 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 

Mlnaeapolls, Minn. 



London, faris and Rome. 

npEACHERS planning: a trip to Lon- 
^ don^ PariSy Rome and the Qassic 
Galleries of Art in Florence and Venice^ 
should write at once to 

IV. A. PRATT, 

Jamestown, N. Y. 
For a complete list of the Wabash Railroad Tours. 



riftb Year. Reasonable Rates. 



ADtEtlTI8t!MEifTS. 



^ ANDREW M. SWEENEY. President. Thc LafSTest and Most Profressive Old m 

S w=iTvN::1::r^ Line Company in the world for its afc. j}| 

Hi S 

.X Insurance in Fofce^ December 3J, J899 $22,208,470 m 

yp. Admitted Assets 4J7,780 i 

ll^ Liabilities 256,246 iff* 

il4 Surplus over all Liabilities, saved out of the business in five years 161,534 j|| 

W Deposit with State of Indiana for protection of all its policy holders 300,000 ^ 

W. No Other Company Could Show Such Resuits at the game age, jL 

•k* The Company ig incorporated under the Leral Reserve, Compulsory Deposit Law of Indiana, ac- jmjk 

\§f knowledred to be the beat law ever enacted. Every policy is secured by a ueiiosit of its entire rej>erve ^f5 

• k* value with the State of Indiana. gjjk 

• k- The Company Issues AH Forms of Life and Endowment tnsur' jm 
!7 ance, with loan, cash and pald'Up values, extensions, etc, '2k 

llif ^ 

lljl To Life insurance Agents: If^ 

^1^ Examine the Life Annuity Competitive Cuatract of this Company. A unique and advanced Ml 

W metbtid, orifrinal with this Company, of securing a closer fraternity of interests between the ^ 

^A^ agents and the Company. The only contract that gives an agent a fair show to grow with and Mi 

W^ share in the prosperity of his company as it grows and prospers. It enables the average agent to ^ 

v|y win a life competency and become independent. Write for Partleulars« Jf^ 



Music furnished for Commence- 



\m A • V^ 9 Music turnished tor Commena 

iVlOri Lfln 1 t5 rOS. ^^^^ Banquets, Receptions, etc- 

We furnish from Violin and Harp 
C\ t^r V\ i^ Ci- fa ^^ ^^^ Orchestra* 

V71 WllCdLl €1 . . . . No- 312 N. Alabama St^ 

Most Popular Orchestra in Indiana. Telephone 175. INDIANAPOLIS. 



A NEW PATRIOTIC SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 

For DEWEY DAY, MAY I, 

DECORATION DAY, MAY 30, 
AMERICAN FLAG DAY, JUNE 14, 

Entitled 1 

COPYRIGHTED 

For each one of the above anniversary days, a $10 PRIZE will be awarded to some Indiana school that 
gives this entertainment and sends me the best report of its success. 

For copy and explanation of contest, 25 cents. Address, JESSE H* CARPENTER, 

Adjutant CAR. Post No. 150, Angola, Stetsben Co^ Ind. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LAW SRHnn i -SUMMER school of pleading and practice- i aw school 

A eourie of study in Evidence and in Cirii, Criminal, Equity and Appellate Procedure. Two hours' lectures 
daily. Moot Court sessions daily, and all proceedings had as before the State Courts. All Instructors are 
graduates of recognized colleges and experienced law lecturers. For particulars address, 

JAMES A. ROHBACH. A. M.. LL. B.. 

1117-1118 Law Building, Indianapolis. 



^"7^0 ""^ Chicago Normal Summer School ^"^^l^ 

Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

THREE WEEKS BeglanHig Mooday, July 2, and closing Friday. Jaly 20. OPEN TO ALL 

FAettUy IncludlDfi; tlie Heads of Departmento in tbe Cbleago Normal Scbool* 

FOURTEEN DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for oiroolar, addressing 

VUDLET «RANT HAYS, B 660 W. eOth Place, CHICAGO, III. 



CARNEGIE COLLEGE (Incorporated). 

Rogers, Ohio, (900. 
Kind Friend— Do you desire to review your common branchest make up some special studies for 
college, take a Normal, Commercial, Collegiate, Shorthand, or Law Course? Do so by mail under the 
directions of Carnegie College. Kindly write for circulars. 

Yours truly, 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 



I 



INDIANA YOUNG PEOPLE^S 
I READING CIRCLE BOOKS ^ ^ ^ 

FURNISHED BY 

GEORGE F. BASS, Manager, 

; t31 Commercial Qub Buildtng, nWIANAPOLIS, IND. & 

I 

For sale in Indiana only. Prices good until July 1, 1900. 

o Aer now. 

One complete set for $(0.70 S 

Transportation prepaid* % 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CONFIDENCE 



FOR 
ONLV 



$1 



TRY IT A WEEK. 

If not suited, we buy it back 
and offer you Si,W for it 
A Profitable Proposition 

any way you figure it. Don't 
miss this Opportunity of a 
Lifetime to secure the best 
Pen made. Hard Rubber 
"Reservoir Holder in four 
simple parts. Finest quality 
Diamond Point 14ic Gold 
Pen and the only Positively 
Perfect ink feeding device 
known to the science of foun- 
tain pen making. 

9^ Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 

One Pen only to one 

oddreM on this offer. 

LOSS— on the pen you buy— our 
SEED-TIME expense. 

BUSINESS— your pen procures— 
our HARVEST. 

By mail) postpaid, upon receipt 
of $1. If you desire pen sent by 
registered mail, send 10 cents 
additional. 

REFERENCE: Any Bank or 
Express Company in Detroit. 
Address— 

LAUQHLIN MFG. CO. 
40 Walker Block, 

DETROIT, niCH, 

We guarantee the above offer. 
SCHOOL JOURNAL PUB. CO. 



ii 



A Perfect Pen at a Popular i 
Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 

Your Choice of these 

$3.00 

Laughlin Fountain Pens 



15 



NEW AND NOVEL 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 

For School. Church» Qub» Home. 



50^ 



Any ONE of the ro)lowin(jr »ent for 15 cents; the three marked * 
j or the four marked f Hcnt for 85 centK; or 15 »tent for 

50 rentii, making them cost 3^ eent» each. 

1, The Gypey Camp. A lawn feU'. 

2. The Bachelor's Revertc. Tableaux. 

t3. Ltfe'e Glad New Year. Songs, Recitations, etc. 

H, Ye Create Hatchet Party. 

"5. The Months of the Year. School entertainment. 

6. Mother Goose Party. For children. 

t8. Eugene Field in the School Room. 

^9. Merry Melody in a Queer Pie. 

i I . A Butterfly Party. 

tI2. A Fagot Social. 

16. A Fair of the Nations. 

1 7. Costume Carnival of the Centuries. 
tI9. A Flower Fantaaie. Drill for Girls. 

20. A Harp Dance. For young ladies. 

21. The Letter Block Drill. For eight boys. 

There'8 Money in Thias 

Lady Agents wanted for a reliable line of ladies' 
goods. No books, pictures, or fancy work hum- 
bug. Sendstamp for particulars. Address: 

MBS. A. W. HATCH, 

Editor oT MINTS, 

256 ¥1. I08th »t., New Yorlc. 



Bid Ulaaes 

for Ceacbcrs. 

Teachers Make good Wages 
forming Qubs f or •^ J* j* J*- 

Cbe Tndiatiiati^ 

Every family takes it when properly 
explained* Experience not necces- 
sary to do welL Those having had 
experience make a clean sweep* J^ ^ 

ADDRESS, 

Cbe Tndianian 0o*, 
Tii<iiaiidpon$, ma. 



A D VERTI8EMENT8. 

TEACHERS OF INDIANA, you vant these books NOW. 



NORMAL METHODS IN NUMBER. The most timely 
and helpful book now offered to Indiana Teachers. 

A carefal stady of this book is equivalent to indi- 
vidual instraction in the New Indiana Advanced 
Arithmetic. 
Pbof. A. JoNRS, author of "The Science of Arithmetic' ' 
and " Model Solutions in Arithmetic," has prepared a 
special book for teachers, containine a complete dis- 
cussion of all the principles and subjects in The New 
Indiana Arithmetic. ONE THOUSAND of the most 
diflScult problems are solved, showing carefully every 
thought relation involved. 
The book contains many diagrams, a Map iilustratlns: 



the International Date Line, and its relation to the solu- 
tion of the problems in Longitude and Time. All the 
problems in Algebra are carefully stated, all questions 
fully answered. 

Stocics and Bonds receive special attention. 

This book will heln any teacher, however well versed 
in mathematics, ana save much time and hard work 
364 pages. Cloth. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 

The most complete work on the subject of Arithmetic 
extant. By the same author ; 425 pages ; strong cloth, 
black or gilt. 



This new book is having a wonderful sale. Many County Superintendents advise their teachers to buy this 
book. It helps the teacher m a hard subject every day. Buy the oook now, and let it help you all year. Either 
of the above books mailed to any address, postage paid, for Sl.OO. 

ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 



Address, 



O. W. FORD & CO., Pablishers, 3756 Harmon St., Marion, Ind. 



*5\vc (icTvWaV *5eacWs' 3V^cxvc^ 



Ruggery Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



Wt place teachers in every state in tbe Union. Our permanent dientagre is htgtf givinsf tss many 
direct calls for teachers. We need firstclass teachers for all grades of Public School work^ for Col- 
leges and Private Schools; also teachers of Music» Elocution and Art Write us and we will tell 
you honestly what we can do for you. Reference book FREE. ^^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^jfL 

WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

manufacturing Stationer* 



Prlotlog, 
Llthograptilog, 
Engra.vlng, 
Blank: Books, 
Half Tones, 
Legal Blanks, 
Stationery: 



Engraved G>pperplate Calling Cards and fWcdding Invitations a Specialty* 
Office, 21 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-23 West Pearl Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND* 




AD VERTJSEMENT8. 



iK«Kr.te<i647 jHE finn MtTiAl llfE INSURANCE COMPANY, i^"*- 

OF PHILADBLPHIA« PA. 

Grants policies contaiiiixig^ every desireable feature. Life, Limited Life, Endowment, 
Trust Certificates, Convertible Term, Annuity, Continuous Installment policies, with divi- 
dend. Extended and Paid-up insurance, and other modem features. 

Policies are free from restrictions as to travel and residence ; are clear, concise busi- 
ness contracts ; leaving nothing' to the imagination ; ' borrow nothing from hope. 

Its contracts are incontestable from date of issue for any cause, except non-payment 
of premiums ; and liberal cash, loan and paid-up values are guarantc ed after three years. 

It guards members against lapse of their insurance, so that when one forgets or 
omits to pay premiums when due, he will be protected and carried as long as the reserve 
on hispolicy^ will permit ;— oftentimes many years, and in general an additional year for 
every premium paid on ordinary life policies. Inspection of contracts invited. For addi- 
tional information address the Company or WELFORD D. WEAVER, Gen. Aftent, 

412«414 Indlftuft Trust Bldft., Indiftuftpoll*, lad. 



GRAND HOTEL. 



THOROUGHLY REFITTED AND MODERNIZED, 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 



TWO SQUARES FROM THE UNION STATION. 

This hotel has been headqtsarters for the State Teachers' Association for the last two years. Street 
cars to all parts of the city pass the door. Special rates to edticational people and their friends. 

GRAND HOTEL CO^ Proprietors. 
T. T AGGART^ Manager. 



YOUNG MEN WANTED TO 

LEARN TELEGRAPHY 

AND RAILROAD BOOKKEEPING. 

This is endorsed by leading railways as the most per 
feet institution of its kind. We assist all graduates to 
a position. Write for catalogue. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Oshkosh, Wis. 



We are'now working on 
Fall Vacancies* J^ J^ J^ 
Place your registration 
EARLY. ^ ,^ ,^ ,^ ^ 



^«THE ,^,____,^ 



CLARK TLACHERS AGENCY 



B.F.CLARK 

378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 



.^ ,M.^ Send for .^«MJi 
"OUR PLATFORM'' 
^.^.^ for 1900.^^^ 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



'^ WERNICKE &: 

1 BOOK-CASES I 

;^ Grow with your lil^rary* 5^ 

9 Thcy'fe snull enough ^ 

r^ for ten or large enough ^ 

^ for ten thousand booki* m* 

.^ They always fit your li- ^ 

J^ brary and fit your space* ^ 

9 They are ezpansivet elas- ^ 

;^ tic* Carried in stock in ^; 

^ various sizes and styles^ ^ 

\^ ready for delivery* Write ^i 

:^ for booklet**.* 5^ 

^ &: 

•^ The aiobe- Wernicke Co. ^ 

^ CINCINNATI. & 

.^ "Elastic'' Cabinets, Card & 

.^ Index Systems, Desks. ^1 

■51 le: 



100 CARDS 25c«rt8 

pSitfai4,UtMtst7lewltkiuie*addrtS8. iMklstskswl^r 
it7lnsci*ip«arK«lptsfSc if 8€histerrtc.€e.8t.lMd8,le 



MEDICAL C0LLE8E AND HOSPITAL, 

OF CHIOAQO« ILLINOIS. 

The Largest aad Beat Eoaipped HoHeopatUe Medleal 
College la tke World. 

The 41st annual session opens September. 1900. The 
College corricnlum embraces the following reatnres: 

1. A Four Tears' Qraded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by 
the College Staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics 
each and every week of the season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there were 
treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 
29J973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly 
Eonipped Laboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of Cliniqne, 
address the registrar, J AIHES O. COBB, HI. IK^ 

E. S* BAIIjEY, m* D*, Besui, 
2811-13 CotUMse GroTe Ave*, Cl&lcsiffo. 




MONTROSE BICYGLElHlFREE 



S $1 6^^ 



.u.,y Lr.iin - WiTHOUTA CEttrm MO¥AKGE. 

US YOUR ORDERr -t. t ^ -? « h.-tn . r vn 1 1 ^ i ^ 1 1 1 ., , 1 ^ ■ . , . j- u 1 itn'B 

I.L; ^^M■L■^►J"^. h.-l^ht •■£ Imljul- lvniS if^'^r vc^iti;.;*! aiktJ Wf'l \\ JI,I^»4||]P 
Till: U .1II';KIj l;. kK !►, i^u *kppii.-val, ullowLiiK: jt>u to (iinjmcu (i4;ij <ir- 
aniiLio It tuiiy biroru jtu B«wjyt it. If IE t» not oil aisd mufc tttiiTi wa 
cinim for It, uml » t}L-tt«ir whcwi tbnn ymt t*ji tnt f»>r Any vFlteronciLrthe 
nnc« frum a^r one fl^cv refui^ It uh^l mo vrill imr aLl 4<T|hrrHiB vhkrstx 
fmr^\rm, iW 'mOMTROSE'' Bicydm ^ "^ 

to tiny flf ^tit-pl tm 1.1 ic ltii4M ki't.aiiil ywtl nci^J nrttfuii-iti It i i.r |'i*v U nn-iit 
Lf y i.'U I J 1 1 ut-t (1 n, I 1 c II - * D n^n n'w-Ti t. We are EJK C: 1.18 H^K Til C \' C LE 
MAM TAtTl ItKUH iirJ mite thJi! BMfUiod of qukkly iumwio-ifiEr 
our |iru4f Jitll^ElJH. Tl^i^ ci«Vr of ii flnmplii whtw! at ilili- i.>w i^rica bt 
rriji'jo Eo wvnn?! [^ RiO£R A fJV T Iti vAcb ^wii to retu«9«u& na 

CD t f* I n I* A T I ft II C '^ ' ^^^' " ' -^ *♦ t^ r Hi inrh 5 tftdi w. iS tnrh, Baat 

tloiT^i, nn*-h i"(r.Ls liiu^r\»veiJ totiiari-l^r iliii™ to fostt-n nimiC pi-^^t aiut 
tl&Jid] y Vvir ( K- . V fl 1 > n- li r rv . W II 1 tl^o ('i4i? ' ^nit i < J M ■■ V i« h 1 1 <t>n m i isj f i rki iRvr— 
tUe + n.Kli^l: riinniiJK Itruii^ri ; Jlreufd "\**tln4i. iht? /h*^ hpiiJ oimof tlio 
ttitfctttxvtiftl'^atJri'Jian tlieinArkt-t, TIk- ovfPtiltK^ 4t4 ift^Hlni^er llj^clrnla 
BOdiJIO; jHfllJLlAj to<-il« utKl [LfTRoorlf'a tJitr Ih'-I ol4JLln&Lk'. h^io-iihi'l^d fn 
bint'tTH ifmrofto i^n.-cnn^h trn-i'ii, hltftM^ Ui»i>4ii-d elimI ortmm4?ntcd; fi-^vj^Ud 
flnMb'Hl Tkfek*'Un« i>ii *Ii tjrltftit (.ai^. VVi? thuroiiutily ttL^t&viT^ ijic>v4 
of niiLit'tiEvi that (T'M^ t'lTo thlj* miuftitnt?. ttgr litadlac icju-'b ciukf^ 

CfiCC ^' ^f'J "'^- «''"^"'lf %' tieHSO nwte JU fuU wltti ofTlflj- vrp wlU 
rflCb IM rul in-i' A ffiniiiltj** Hnrdlrk lf>.WJO lotlu Iwirel ]k(itt4«rr» ryclo- 

I [ n 1 - ' 1 , r ► r ft k 1 lu' ti RTrtiUL* Hivijr i^u jup. Your Ttionvjr »U Uncle If y oa nr^ twrt 



VliCJIr flllCCbwi niontiitoi-<e kind f»f wIkh-Ip^ Hueh. »h Trinij> rj(jw 

' ocnT«?mft arnS \\\^ ■^■\\'\^\\\)s Mousm^ Hijvertlp* mid w^H n* ^*l4£ii (fnnlfv. Wjih-jiti fiunlli (lic-ni, 

howfvi^r, jittJ I'l fr ^triT>iii!<l. hit^J.j^ t-* i)S-r*t complete- W(« (Jip not ifqaniiif^'o mir m-^Jltt- 

meiKl them llFFiilft. iMrUF.RIXO a blr-yHo of any nntf f!>t\ no iniLttpr »ho or hoW 

i^lit^nli, vrttt iiH i '< L ii- r, ji kiij \^,,\^,■ niii4.'Ji w^rAn Auvfh jiUD ixn thv sauiit! FrvAoblii& 

jr>>u l|Ug||| C In RIIV '' "^'"'^ ?t?>L'ftnm^l«tyniit4KVKA' A Kli^YCLK Eiy dX»- 
iirt> UnHPLfc III Bill t' lij'iTinu -Mtiilouiht^ foniutt t( wcLftjs. Wont't'donorji.'nHjin 
Ineafh towTif«- tSiJj* purp<«M'. \'ii o hjivt. fii^vcrul Jiundrt^tJ ACCORD ItA^U WtlEELH UU^en In tjTiuJ<« ^^hk-h w^ 
will clout* HHi t n t iftN. ti-p ^ 1 (^mvlrt ; fl.Ho ^nTiti.' s^hopworii iMvinplea ^nd ^tfU rnodi^til v<'ry <jhwip, Stiud for Huit^k M*t- 
O ITU ]< i-T L I A U 1 14 T Y Is u p i . i i it^ff ti i>n p.hI. We ivf i- r to ariir tpant o r b Ufil ui»jHd houKe 1 fi tTilcngo. or ftoy l* k pn'Mt op 
raJ I r op^f t C> fni naj t V . ^^ . * ** < 1 1 mmi j: v . .n l h I ti.^ n* cpf ri? ftrt' n r»y d I n-pt fr. . m tb C la rftt'st t w pi k?i I n C'Klrtl^n 1 1" y fl U v^lBiJtt 1 1. 
QCMn VrlllD flDn.COl^»^'<T T!]l3tnwFir]i.>«andtrLei'i?ppff1nltrmii < < r^hlpintrntwlthoub dcpoid C win 
ttCnU I U U II UliUbfl t'^ wtLtiJrau n vi-n' h'^< m. r >^i Htc^ im ipih nr thi.i pn^K-r. 

J. L. Iir£40 CYCLE COMPANY, ohie»go, m. 
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AMERICAS 

STANDARD 

RAILWAY 




«*» 




EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 

Always select the Pennsjlvania Lines. For full particulars call upon anj Ticket Agent, or addrew 
W. W. RICHARDSON, District Pass. Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE 

• . • AND . . . 

COA^A^ERCIAL INSTITUTE, 

DANVILLE, INDIANA. 



Students may eater may time and select their own work. 

PEDAQOQY. METHODS. 

SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 

No teacher can afford to miss this work. It can be taken anj time. 

Spedallsta have charge of the common branches, and everj one, whether far advanced or jast 
beginning, will find his wants met. Careful attention is given individual students. Having a score 
of teachers, and meeting them several times a term in a bodj, the president easily learns the stand- 
ing and needs of each student. 

The Teachers', Scientific, Pedagogy, Classic, Law and Music are all large and strong courses. 

THE COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

One of the cheapest and best schools in the West for a commercial education. Money and 
time both saved, and thorough work guaranteed. The student can fill any position in the business 
world after he has completed our work. We guaran^e him this ability. 

PRIHARY AND MODEL SCHOOL WORK. 

Mrs. Olcott has charge of this department. 

SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 

Are the the most satisfactory courses in the school, because the student quickly finishes them at very 
little cost and readily secures a profitable position. Our system is the easiest learned and used of all 
others. 

POSITIONS. 

For some time we have made special efforts to secure our graduates positions, until now we have 
calls from every State and Territory for teachers, clerks, amanuenses, operators, etc. We can not fill 
all the positions at our command. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Plain and ornamental penmanship are specialties. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition, $10.00 per term. Board, $1.05 to $1.50 per week. Rooms, 25 cents to 50 cents per 
week; $100 to $125 will pay expenses for 48 weeks. One tuition includes all departments except 
instmmental music. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall Term, September 5, 1899. Second Term, November, 14, 1899. Third Term, January 23, 
1900. Foorth Term, April 3, 1900. Fifth term, June 13, 1900. 

Send for complete catalogue. Address, J. A. JOSEPH, President. 
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Cri'State normal €olleget 



ANGOLA, INDIANA. 



^j»^ 



Stimmet School opens May 22^ and continues Ten Weeks. 
Boardt ftimislied room and tuition^ $27 for the tcxtruJ^j^j^ 



jujtjn 



No Saloons in the county, but plenty of fine lakes and beautiful scenery* 
COME AND STUDY AND REST. Special advantages to all who would prepaxe to teacb^ 
» all who would reviewt to all who would take college work. 

Wt promlie to take the kinks out of all difficulties connected with your ptepafation* 
Write the President and he will securci you a nice home in a good family* 
Angola is forty miles north of Ft* Wayne on the Lake Shore Railroad, 

The following daises were started this morning, March 13, 1900 1 



KATHEMATIG8. 


SCIEirCE. 


LAirevAeE. 


OOMMOlTBBAirCHES. 


MISCELLAITEOUB. 


Algebra A. 


Botany. 


Latin A. 


Arithmetic A. 


Rhetoric A. 


Algebra B. 


Physics A. 


Latin B. " 


Arithmetic B. 


Rhetoric B. 


Algebra G. 


Physics B. 


Csesar A. 


—Cook and Croptey, 


Science of Rhetoric. 


Geometry A. 


Chemistry. 


Csesar B. 


Arithmetic C. 


Civil Government.! 


Geometry B. 


Zoology. 


Cicero. 


—Cook and Croptey. 


General History. 


Trigonometry. 




Ovid. 


Grammar A. 


Modern History. 






Greek A. 


Grammar B. 


American Literature. 






Xenophon. 


English Analysis. 


Pedagogy. 






Lysias. 


U. 8. History A. 
U. 8. History B. 
Geography. 


Reading Circle Work. 
Training Clas-s. 
Book-keeping. 
Shorthand. 








Physiology A. 








Physiology B. 


Typewriting. 








Reading. 


Elocution. 








Spelling. 


Physical Training. 








Penmanship. 


Drawing. 
Painting. 


A means beginnio 


g class. 






Vocal Music 


B means one grad 


e higher. 






Instrumental Music. 


C means grade sti 


11 higher. 


^ 




Blackboard Drawing. 



More classes are likely to be given* 

The two literary societies give ample opportunity for debate, orations, parliamentary law, etc* 

Next term, opening May 22, will be richer than this* 

For information, address 

L. M. SNIFF, President, 

Tri-State Normal G>Uege» Angola, Ind. 
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LAKE ERI[ & 
WESTERN R. R. 




HOXJTE." 

ALL TRAINS ARRIVE AND DEPART 
FROM INDIANAPOLIS UNION STA- 
TION AS FOLLOWS t 

Depart. ArriTe. 

Mail and ezpresf tT.OOa.m. t2«35 p.m. 

Toledo and Miohiffan City exp.t 1*20 p.m. t6.00 ** 

Peni and Toledo ezpresf *1*30 ** «l0.20a.m. 

Pern accommodation and ezp..t7.00 '* tl0.20 ** 
* daily, t except Sunday. 



C. f. DALY, 

General Passener Ageit. 



Big 4 Houte 

Direct Line to Chicago. 

Trains kave Indianapolis as follows: 

11.45 A. M. 4.15 P.M. 12.05 Midnight. 

Arrive Chicago: 
5.30 P.M. 9.30 P.M. 7.1514. M. 

Returning:, leave Chicagfo: 
9.00 A. M. 1.00 P. M. 8.30 P. M. 

Arrive Indianapolis: 
2.35 P. M. 6.10 P. M. 3.30 A. M. 

Sleeping and Dining Can on all Trains. 

H. M. BR0N80N, 

A. e. p. A., 
INOIANAPOLIS. 



THE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO., 

Who have a contract for sappljing text-books to the Public 
Schools of the State, to better accommodate the patrons of 
the schools, have given their consent that all their books may 
be handled and sold by merchants and dealers. Township 
Trustees and other school officers should make an earnest ef- 
fort to get dealers to sell the adopted books. This plan bet- 
ter accommodates patrons and school children ; besides, it 
saves time and labor to the Trustee, and relieves him of all 
the care of the books, as well as saving him from making 
quarterly reports of his book sales. 

T HE INDIANA SCHOOL BOOK CO. 

will do better work for a longer time, with 
less exertion, than any other writing «|i Jk 
machine. Thousands of satisfied users pro- 
nounce it.... 

Perfectly Simple and 
Simply Perfect. 




Let it lighten your business burden. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

The Smith Premier Is especially adapted to the ^Toisch 
System^ of Typewriting. 

Cbe Stiiitb Prettier typeiniter Co.»»»» 

ii6 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind 
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iSlLVER,BURDETT&C0j 



% PUBLISHERS, # 

% ^ 

m 378 Wabash Avenue, Ctilcago, S 

^ Publish the INDIAWA EDmONS of the COOK & CROPSET ARITHMEnCS, adopted for ^ 

uU exclusive use in the schools of Indiana for a period of five years. K/r 

^ Both authors are practical educators, having each a national reputation. Their joint !^ 

Mm work is a crystallization of the best theories for teaching the subject of arithmetic. ^Vr 

^ Under contract made with the State Board of Education, exchange prices will only be ^Ll 

WP allowed on these arithmetics until March 1, 1900. ^vr 

iHi ^ 

^ This publishing house has on its list hr^ 

ilJ0 MacCotin*s Historical Charts of the United States. i^ 

Wt MacG>un's Historical Charts of Europe* ^ 

^ Mowry's Elements of Civil Government* ^ 

M Howry's First Steps in the History of Our Country* Arri 

^ Welsh's English Composition* - pnii 

M Johnson's Songfs of the Nation* ^ 

^ The Normal Course in Drawing* ?(J^ 

^ The Normal Music Course* ^ 

% # 

iH W 

f^ Also various high school texts, and a large number of volumes specially adapted to fj^ 

^M? supplementary reading work and to library use. jrii 

^ A charming little book, entitled ** FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC/' is now ready. It M 

^ covers the work in number from 1 to 20, and is designed to prepare the child for the New fn\ 

^ Elementary Arithmetic (Indiana edition) which is begun in the third year of school. Retail ^ 

Wf price, 36 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. ^ 

^ Send for catalogues and special announcements. ^ff. 

% _: f 

I SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 

^ 378 Wabashi Aventae, Clnlcago. 

^ Represented in Indiana by 

FRANK L. WAYMAN, New Castle, Ind. 



^D VEBTISEMENTS. 

W r ■ -— - -^ iz: ^. - - -- ^ -^ ■ - ■ _ _:.^H 

Indiana ^ ^ 



XHniPcrsit^, 



BLOOMINGTON. 




TgTEREAFTER the summer school of the 
JuT^Indiana University will be a part of the 
regtilar year's work, and will be under 
the control and management of the Uni- 
versity, the same as the fall, winter and 
spring terms. The incidental fees of the 
summer term will be reduced one-half, 
and in most cases the work will be in 
charge of the respective heads of depart- 
mentSf. %h^%h^^^^^ 




For Catalogue or aanouacemeat o1 the Sprlag 
and Summer terms, address the Registrar, or 

; JOSEPH SW^AIN. 

i; Pkesident. 
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m 



Travel to the younger sort is a part of edtscation; to the older, 
a part of experience* — Bacon* 



Bbucational 



BggQciation, 

Charleston, S. C, July f to 1 3. 

'To the younger aort a part 
of education." 

The famous old city will extend its broadest hospitality* 

The railroads announce low rates* 

This convention by the seaside is going to be the greatest ever held* 



ONE FARE ROUND TRIP 

(Plus $a.oo) From all Northern points, via Cincinnati and the 



QUEEN & CRESCENT 



Route and Southern Railway* Full stop-over privileges, choice of routes, 

and the best service that is to be found anywhere* Tickets 

are good till September tst for the return journey* 



Write for itte literature concerning Charleston, and the way to get theiCt including 
literature descriptive of Chickamauga battlefieldt Asheville and the ^Land of the Sky,^etc* 
W* C Rinearson, Gen^ Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, or to Chas* W* Zell, Div. Pas- 
senger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio* 
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Faculty of liiirtir«i(rlit profeHon and inttructon. 

E^faty coonct in twenty-four <lcpaflfnen<% tnrhiJing Nature Study and Physical Training;. 
Ptepatatory coutks; counc* for undcfpaduatc*; eounc* for tcachcni fatdUtics for graduate study. 
FttU credit given to all matriculates of tfie University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee of $t&M) for the entire session. 
For announcement of courses and detailed information^ addrcM JOHN 0> REED, 

' 787 South Twislfth St., Ahn Abbob, Mioh. 



STUDY 

MEDICINE, 

PHARMACY, 

and 
DENTISTRY 

In 
SUMMER 

at 
CHlCAeO. 



The Illinois Medical College. 

(•UNNER •GMOOL.) 

MEDICAL COUR5B— 4 years, Jannaiy 1 to October 1. Each fession, 9 monthe, divided 
into 5 tervM each. Two terms' attendance constitnte 1 year's credit. 

DBNT1STRY~8 years, 7 months eaeh. March 1 to October 1. 

PHARMACY— 2 years, 6 months each. April 1 to October 1. 

For particulars, write 

HEMAN H. BROWN, Secretary, 

103 state Stract. 



Summer School of the«^«^«^ 
National Normal University^ 

Teachers of broad experience, and careful professional training, are in charge of classes in all departments. 
Classes will be orcaniEed in all grades of common school and high school work. Every class will be a teachers' 

class, and each snhiect will be taught with special reference to methods. 
Pedagogy; Teachers' rsychology; History, 8cience and Philosophy of Education; and Superintendents' work, 

will be carefully consideream classes deroted especially to each subject. 
The Natural Sciences will be taught by a well-known specialist, with the aid of extensive apparatus. 
Bxoellent advantages are afforded to those who desire to pursue advanced work in Mathematics, Languages and 

Literature. 
Elocution and Oratory, Vocal and Instrumental Music, will be taught by artists of recognized ability. 
Special work can be had in Fine Arts, Pennmanship, Shorthand and Typewriting, and in Book-keeping aad 

Business Practice. 
A well selected Library of 12,000 volumes is at the command of the student. 
Pleasant rooms, good water, air and food, paved and shaded streets, handsome homes, hospitable people, are well 

known features of Lebanon, Ohio. Frequent excursions among the beautiful hills and valleys of the 

Miami, rich with geological treasures, are pleasant features of the student's life. 



BxpenBCS lower than that of any other achooL 



This school has been maintained for nearly half a century. The high order of professional training given 
here has become so well known throughout the land that it has been the means of attracting to the institution 
each summer a larce number of earnest men and women from every quarter of the country. Many of its i>atron8 
are recognised leaders in the teachers' profession. Teachers who desire to come into more vital contact with the 
progressive spirit of their profession, are quick to recognise the advantage which comes from personal contact 
with the large bod^ of teachers who are always present, and who represent the best educational thought and 
methods of the various states from which they come. 

Sessions open April 17 and JtJine 12, 1900. 

Students can enter at any time. Strtd for eatalotfue. 

C. K. HAMILTON. J. W. WITHERS. 

Secretary, Lebanon, Ohio President. 
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..KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES.. 



Kindergarten Books. ^^^^^^w ^^^ General 

Kindergarten ^"^^"^VBHBH^Bb Kindergarten 

Furniture. I ^^HT Materials. 



We axe the only house in the United States devoted exclusively to the Kindergarten 

trade. We claim a reputation for promptness and accuracy, and handle 

only the most satisfactory and well-made materials. 



Thos. Charles Company, "'' nSlA'^'o'TLL^^*"'" 



General Western Agents for Milton-Bradley Co. 
4^ Send to us for a complete Illustrated catalogue. 



WHAT NEXT? 

There is a point beyond which the tired brain and worn-out nerves seem to lose all 
power of recuperation, and when that point is reached the only end is insanity and death. 
If you are nervous, restless, irritable of temper, have no appetite for food and can not 
sleep at night ; if you are despondent, melancholy, have no ambition for work and no 
ability to concentrate your thoughts, ask yourself that question, ** What next?" There 
is one thing you can do that will bring the answer you so much desire. If you will begin 
at once with Dr. Miles' Nervine it will give you the rest, the quiet, the sweet, refreshing 
sleep that leads to life renewed and health restored. 

'^For six months I was so nervous that I could -not sleep in bed, and would some- 
times have to be carried out of doors to get fresh air. Then my body would get numb, 
and perspiration would drip from every pore. I would have spells of blues and melan- 
choly, frequently breaking out with sobs and crying. The best doctors here could give 
me no relief, and seeing an advertisement of Dr. Miles' Nervine, I decided to try it. 
After using it two days I went to bed and slept all night — the first time in nearly a year. 
Then a load seemed to fall from my shoulders, and from that day I continued to get 
strong until my health was completely restored," 

Mbs. L. B. Millard, North Clarendon. Pa. 

DR. MILES' NERVINE 

Is sold at all drug stores on a positive guarantee. 
Write for free advice and booklet to 

DR. MILES MEDICAL COMPANY^ ... ELKHARTs INDIANA. 
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WHERE WILL YOU ATTEND SCHOOL THE COMING TERM? 



Bcfor* dccldlaff. Mod for catalogiio of the 

Northern Indiana Normal 
School ^^"^ Business College, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 

AND CONSIOER THE ADVANTAQES OKKEREMD. 

This Institatioa U thoroughlj equipped, and offen, for one taition, a greater list of 
subjects from which students may select their work than any other school in the land. 

OrgMDlMMtion. The Institution was organized September 16, 1873, with an enroll- 
ment of thirty-five students. The attendance has increased until now this is the 

LARGEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

While the attendance is thus large, yet the classes are so sectioned that students have 
the same advantages of reciting as though the attendance did not exceed 300. Work is 
offered in the following : 

DepBTtmeniM. Preparatory^ Teachers', Psychology and Pedagogy, Kindergarten, 
Penmanship, Scientific, Classic, Higher English, Biology, Qeology and Mineralogy, Engi- 
neering, Elocution ana Oratory, Pharmacy, Medical, Musical, Fine Art, Law, Commer- 
cial, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 

With the exception of private loaaons In music, one taltlon pays for work In any or all of these 
departnenta. 

Cbarmcter of the Work. The high grade of work done at the school has never been 
questioned by any one who has become familiar with its workings. Credits received here 
are accepted in the best Universities everywhere. 

ProtesBloaai Work. Now, no other school exceeds this in the amount of professional 
work done. With refarence to the thoroughness of this work, we refer to any educator, 
whether he has been a patron of the school or not. 

Mw Building, A new Science Hall is now in process of erection and when com- 
pleted and equipped, will cost |40,000. It is the purpose of the school to give, not only 
the reffular work done in the Sciences, but special work as well. 

ViBiton. Everv year many prominent educators, from all parts of the land, visit the 
school. These are always welcome. We are glad to give them every opportunity to in- 
vestigate the workings of the Institution. 

School is in session the entire year. Students may enter at any time. 

Bxpeaae. Upon investigation, we believe that any one will find that expenses here 
are less than at any other place offering anything like equal advantages. 

Tuitioa, $10 per term. Good board and well-furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week 
in dormitory or private dwelling. Catalogue mailed free. 

Addrea. ». B. BROWN, President, 

^' O. R KINSEY, Vice-President, 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 

CALENDAR— Fall term will open August 29, 1899. First Winter Term will open Novem- 

ber 7, 1899. Second Winter Term will open January 16, 1900. Spring Term 

will open March 27, 1900. Summer Term will open June 5, 1900. 
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The matron of a well known Masonic Home mentions one inmate, 
seventy years of age, who has been in the infirmary for three years, 
a great sufferer from indigestion, and has been taking Ripans Tab- 
ules about a year and a half and finds them so beneficial that he is 
never without them. He is willing that his name should be used in 
a testimonial, as it might be of use in persuading some other person 
to try them. A second old gentleman, in the same institution, 
eighty-four years of age, has had liver trouble for many years and 
finds that R'l'P'A'N'S help him very much. They also have two 
nurses there, one thirty years of age, the other forty-two; both suffer 
from indigestion, causing headache, depression of spirits and nerv* 
•usncss. They take the Tabules and find them so useful that they 
always have a package in their pockets. The matron also states 
that she is forty-five years of age and at times suffers with indiges- 
tion, causing pain and paroxysms of belching,- and finds that th« 
Tabulcs are very good indeed and is perfectly willing to have her 
name used in a testimonial. 



WA)ITEI>:-A(lu>aflMdlMi«kltetB-I-P-A-lfS wUlnotlMBtM, TktTt 
prmnlM. MoM the word R-IP-A.-M-fl mi tto p -' " ' —^ 
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SCRIBNER'S NEW TEXT-BOOK. 

CLARK'S. PRACTICAL PUBLIC SPEAKING, umo, $i.oo net. 

THOMPSON'S LOBO, RAO AND VIXEN, umo, $0.60 net. 

HYSLOP'5 LOQIC AND ARQUMENT. umo, $0.75 net. 



History of the United States. 

67 Wilbur F. Qobdy, Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. Crown 8to, 226 illus- 
trations, 37 maps, 478 pages. $1.00, neL Third Edition, revised to date, includ- 
ing chapter on Spanish War, will be furnished to all schools in the fall. 

Psychology for Teachers. Bj C. Lloyd Moroak, Principal of Unirersity College, 
Bristol, England. With an introduction by Hbnry W. Jamxson, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

Herbart and the Herbartiaxis. [ The Oreat Educators.] By Charles De. Garmo, Ph. D., 
President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

Horace Mann and the Common fikhool Bevival of the United States. [The Great 
Edticatore,'] By B. A. HiKBDALE, Professor in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
$1.00, net. 

Europe in the Middle Age. By Olitxr J. Thatcher and Ferdinand Schwill, Pro- 
fessors of History in the University of Chicago. With 10 Maps. 12mo, $2.00, net. 

A Short History of MedisDval Europe. By F^f. Oliver J. Thatcher. With Maps. 
12mo, $1.25, n«^ 

A History of Modem Europe. By Prof. Ferdinand Schwill. With Maps and 
Genealogical Tables. Crown, 8vo, $1.50, net. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. New Edition^ Bevieed 
and Enlarged. With 152 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 12mo, $1.75, net. 

How to Know the Ferns. A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common 
Ferns. By Frances T. Parsons, author of How to Know the Wild Flowers. With 
144 illustrations by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 



Scribner Series of School Reading. 

In Uniform Binding. Each umo, 60 cents net. 

Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with Notes for use in Schools by 

Julia Elizabeth Lanoworthy, with an Introduction by Mary £. Burt. 135 

pages. Illustrated. 
Children's Stories in American Literature. By Henrietta Christian Wrioht. 

First Book 1660-1860, 249 pages; Second Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 
The Hoosier fikihool Boy. By Edward Eqoleston. Edition specially arranged by the 

Author for use as a Reader in Schools, 126 pages. Illustrated. 
The Eugene Field Book. Verses, Stories, and Letters for School Reading. Edited by 

Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Cable. Introduction by George W. Cable. 134 

pages. Illustrated. 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. By Mary E. Burt. A Translation of the Story of 

Odysseus as used in the Schools of Athens and Berlin. 120 pages. Illustrated. 
Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by Brander Mathews. 285 pages. 
Twelve Kaval Captains. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 233 pages. Illustrated. 
The Cable Story Book. Selections for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 

Lucy L. Cable. Illustrated. 12mo, 60 cents, neL 

CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Western Office, 884 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Dear Mr. Varies: 

In six weeics' time I wrote i47 
words per minute, biindtoided. Your 
Toucli Typewriting is a great success. 
Sincerely, 

MAE EQAN. 



Mas Boat. 



fW^T 



Special Proposition to Ceacbers* 



ETTING the teacher means gtWmg his students^ friends and acquaintances^ Our in- 

Vpl timate acquaintance and ** personal ** correspondence with school teachers convinces us 
that many teachers would like to g:et out of school work and into the more remunerative 
and more congenial business world, but school teaching has not enabled them to lay by the 
necessary expense money. CXir experience with those who have made the '^ break'' is that be- 
cause of their previous preparation it is easier to fit them out for good positions. Therefore, to 
enable this worthy class to get into the broader, more congenial and more remunerative business 
world, we make the following unprecedented offer for a limited time only. The offer is this : 
All teachers or persons holding license to teach, or who have held license to teach, who take 
out their scholarships in this month (March) and pay $15.00 cash in advance, will receive a 
complete scholarship (time unlimited), in both the business and shorthand departments; which 
scholarship will be valid to enter at any time. They may then pay $15.(X) cash in advance on 
entering the school, and $15.(X) out of their salaries after the school has secured a position in some 
mercantile line for them. Do not wait until April to write about this. The first day of April 
this same scholarship will cost you $90.(X) cash in advance. 

HOW TO SECURE THiS. 

Write the management, enclosing $15.00 and your last certificate to teach* You will 
then receive a complete scholarship (time unlimited) in both the business and shorthand depart- 
ments ; then you pay $15.00 cash on entering later on; then after the school has secured a posi- 
tion for you, you pay $3.00 per week out of your salary till $15.00 has been paid« Decision is 
the key-note to success. Write to-day. Another such opportunity will not come your way. 
This spring when your school closes you will want this scholarship badly, and when you find 
you have to pay $90.00 cash in advance for it, you will realize what it means to let an oppor^ 
tunity go by. And next fall when you fail to get a school— what then? 

SECOND LARGEST BUSINESS SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Remember, our Laboratorv Methods are copyrighted. They can not be had in any other 
schooL They save half the time and expense. 

VORIES'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 



Phones 1254. 



ADVBBTiaBMBNTB. 



ROCHESTER NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

ROCHESTER, INDIANA. 



Smner Tern wHI opci Jm 12, 1900, ud coitimiig eight weeks. 

Professor SANFORD Bai wHI be li chase of Psychology, Pedagogy, ud Method Work. 



Every department Is well equipped and under the control ol a specialist of firrt-class qualification* 
Thwitth great emphasis will be e^en to the PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS' work under tlie 

direction of Professor Bellt all other departments of the school will continue to do the high grade of .wofk 

that has marked their progress throughout the year* Write for catalogue. 

W. R BANTA, PfinclpaL 



mt\w 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by H. M. Plack, Supervisor of Music 
in Public Schools of Indianapolis. 

Published by School Music Co., 128 North 
Pennsylvania Street^ Indianapolis. 



Teniis.^1.00 per year, 15 cents per copy. 

Music in duplicate sheets— sinffle, 2 cents; doable, 3 cents. 
Musical Contents. 

Unison siuflring, piano accompaniments. 

For rote singing or for supplementary reading. 

Devotional, nature and season songs, from the classics. 

Folksongs, patriotic and national songs. 

Rounds, marches and other occasional instrumental numbers. 
Editorial Contents. 

School Music is the only magazine for public school music. 

It aims to keep its readers in touch with advanced thought on'the 
subject, from the new educational point of view. 

Short articles. Notes on musical contents. 



THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 

Summer School for Teachers 

SIX WEEKS B«tiM»st Utosdsy, Jely 2, M CMn FrMay. Afst f OPEN TO ALL 

COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 



A full corps of 
Instructors and 
excellent facilities 



Unequaled attractions for teachers and others who 
wish to combine recreation and summer study. 

DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 
Write fbr circular of Information, addreRsinie the Director 



EMANUEL R. BOYER. 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 



Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 



What Is the Helper? Teachers tell us that it la 
lust what its name implies. The Helper, It is a 
beautifully illustrated series of articles, poems, 
programs for special days ( Thanksrivifur, Arbor 
Day, Uneoln Day, Wa^ingtotPs Birthday. 
Christmas ^ Memorial Day, etc.), drawings and 
aids, conveniently and appropnately grouped for 
use in the successive months of the school year 
beginning with September, 

tthaslMiMCMVxlSinehaa. more than 160 Iina drawincs, 
most of them tuiUble for blaekboard work, and the mtuic and 
mrds of tho national tonp of many of the loading nation% w 
wall aa many oaay aehool songa. 

"^/tisths Helper. Price ag costs. Mofur ehser^ 
fully refunded if you are not satisfied with it. . 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY, 
MtaMflpoHs. MIOB. 



London, Paris and Rome. 

npEACHERS planning: a trip to Lon- 
^ don, Paris, Rome and tlic Qasstc 
Galleries of Art in Florence and Venice, 
should write at once to 

W. A. PRATTp 

Jamestown, N. Y. 
For a comfklete list of the Wabash Rallioaa Toofs.. 



rifth Year. Reasoaable Rates. 



ADVEBTI8BMBNTB. 



Plantation^ 



:cwi:e^:xxco. 



WILLIAM D. OWBN. President. 
Bx-Becretary of State, 

NAT U. HILL, Vice-President, 

President First National Bank, Bloominston . 

A. C. DAILY, Treasurer, 
Ez-AuditorofStote, 
President Lebanon National Bank. 

U. Z. WILEY, Director. 

Justice State Appellate Court. 

W. I. OVERSTREET, Director, 
Merchant, Terre Haute. 

H. A. LUCE, Secretary. 



TROPICAL INVESTMENTS ARE AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS-Rubber, Coffee, Vlilli, Pine Apples, Etc 



8HARE8p $100 

Payable #S.30 per Month for Forty Months. 



Located at the center of the Isthmus of Tehaan tepee, the very heart of the Coffee and Rubber belt. 

National railroad runs four and one-half miles through our land. Nearly 2,000 acres 

under cultivation; 140 men now at work; Nurseries of 2,600,000 trees; 

$5,000 plantation residence. 

TEN PER CENT. DIVIDEND JUST DECLARED. 




OUR PLANTATION RESIDENCE. 



IN ORDER TO DEMONSTRATE 

« 

Vben'M Buperiority over other Mimiiar plantations, we aaaert with confidence, that-- 

FWtt. We have expended more money in clearinflr* planting and improvincr, than all the other plantations 
combined. 

Second. We send more money monthly to our plantation, than all the other companies combined. 

Third. Our nurseries are ten times larger than those of all the other companies combined. 

Fourth. We employ five times more skilled labor than all the other companies combined. 

Fifth. Our Manager and executive force at the plantation have had more experience in Rubber and Coffee 
aulture, than the forces of all the other plantations combined. 

The Ubero plantation is a good place for those persons to visit who wish to see how an ideal plantation is 
created. It demonstrates what can be done in tropical Mexico bv good management and the investment of 
fttfficient capital to carry out a project as it should be done.— 3f(Ki«m Mexico, June, 1899. 

UBERO PLANTATION OO., 
INDIANAPOLIS. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ill Pif\nvt\atvv\ *^*^^^^»*«^^^* ^^^©^ II 

JA^ ANDREW M. SWEENEY. President. Thc Largcst and Most Pro^Tcssive Old m 

W Samuel Quinn. V.-Pre«. and Supt. of Agents. ||^g CftlllDailV In the WOfld for ItS a^C M 

ll^ WILBUR S. WYNN. SecreUryand Actuary. ""^ l-IMIipany m IflC WUritt WF U» a^C. |^ 

iti ^ 

.-r. Insufance in Fofcct December 31t 1899 $22»208»470 jfl 

W Admitted Assets 4J7,780 2k 

ll^ Uabimies 256,246 iff* 

^li Sorplus over all LiaUlitiest saved out of the busSness In £hre years )61t534 M 

W Deposit with State of Indiana for protection of all its policy holders 300,000 ^ 

^ ^o 0^/rer Company Could Show Such Resulta at the same age, jL 

•k* The Company is incorporated under the Le^al Reeerye, Compulsory Deposit Law of Indiana, ao- |M| 

Mp knowledged to be the b«st law ever enacted. Bvery policy is secured by a deposit of its entire reserve ^fr 

-k- value with the State of Indiana. m^k 

^ The Company Issues AH Forms of Lite and Endowment Insure m^ 

^ff ance, with ioan, cash and paid-up vaiues, extensions, eta 2^ 

W rV 

^ To Life Insurance Agents: fjfi 

CA^ Examine the Life Annuity Competitive Contract of this Compsny. A unique and advanced f§i 

W method, oriflnal with this Company, of secnrinflr a closer fraternity of interests between the '2i 

Ci% agents and the Company. The only contract that gives an agent a fair show to grow with and M 

IP share in the prosperity of his company as it grows and probers. It enables the average agent to rl* 

%^y win a life competency and become independent. l¥rtte for Partlenlars. Jfk 



We place teachers In every state In the Union* Our jpermanent dientagfe is laivet siving'us'many 
direct calls for teachers. We need firstclass teachers for all gr^ides of Public Schoolworkt for G>1- 
leges and Private Schools; also teachers oi Music, Elocution and Art Write us and we will tdl 
you honestly what we can do for you. Reference book FREE* «^«^«^^^^^^^^^^ 



A NEW PATRIOTIC SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 

For DEWEY DAY, MAY I, 

DECORATION DAY, MAY 30, 
AMERICAN FLAG DAY, JUNE U, 

Entitled III —I 

COPYRIQHTED 

For each one of the above anniversary days, a $10 PRIZE will be awarded to some Indiana school that 
gives this entertainment and sends me the best report of its success. 

For copy and explanation of contest, 25 cents. Address, JESSE H. CARPENTER, 

Adjutant G. A. R. Post No. 150, Angola, Steuben Co^ Ind. 



AD VERTISEMENTa. 

LAW SRHnn i -SUMMER school of PLEADINe AND PRACTICE- IIW SCHOOL 

A conne of study in Evidence and in Civil, Criminal, Equity and Appellate Procedure. Two houri'* lectures 
daily. Moot Court sessions daily, and all prooeedinsrs had as before the State Courts. All Instructors ar» 
fraduates of recoflrnised colleffes and experienced law lecturers. For particulars address, 

JAMES A. ROHBACH. A. M.. LL. B.. 

lllZ-1118 Law Bailding, Indianapolu. 



^"7^0 ""^ Chicago Normal Summer School ^"^^l:^ 

Under tKe Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

THREE WEEKS Bctimiiit JWeeday. July 2, aiid ctosint Friday, Jaiy ». QREN TO ALL 

Faculty lucladlnK the Head* of Departments \wk the Chlcac^o Normal School* 

FOURTEEN DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for oiroalar. addrasrtng 

DUDLEY GRANT HATS, B 550 W. 60tli Place, OlIICAGO, IIL 



CARNEGIE COLLEGE (Incorporated)* 

Rogen, Ohio, (900. 
Kind Friend— Do you desire to review yotsr common bmncbes^ make up some special studies for 
colleget take a Normal, Commerdalt G>llegiate9 Shorthandt or Law Course? Uo so by mail under tibe 
directions of Carnegie College* Kindly wnte for circulars* 

Yours truly, 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio* 



A RARE BOOK FOR THE LIBRARY. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES.— A Series of Monographs Prepared for the 
United States Exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 1900. ^^^^^^^^ 

Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University, N. T. 



-CONTENTS. 



INTRODUCTION— Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia Unirersity. 

BDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION-Andrew Sloan Draper, President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

KINDERGARTEN BDUCATION-Susan B. Blow, Caaenovia, New York. 

BLBMENTARY EDUCATION— William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION— Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Professor of Education in the University of California. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE— Andrew Fleming West, Professor of Latin in Princeton University. 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY— Edward Delavan Perry, Professor of Greek in Columbia University. 

EDUCATION OP WOMEN— M. Carey Thomas, President of Bryn Mawr College. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS— B. A. Hinsdale, Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of 
Michigan. _ 

SOHOOL ARCHITECTURE AND HYGIENE—Gilbert B. Morrison, Principal of the Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION- Jamea Russell Parsons, Jr., Director of the College and High School Depart- 
ments of New York. 

SCIENTIFIC. TECHNICAL AND ENGINEERING BDUCATION-T. C. Mendenhall, President of the Techno- 
logical Institute. Worcester, Mass. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION— Charles W. Dabney, President of the University of Tennessee. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION— Bdmund J. James, Professor of Public Administration in the University of 
Chicago. 

ART AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION- Isaac Edwards Clarke, Bureau of Education. 

EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES- Edward Ellis Allen, Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AND UNIVBRSITY BXTBNSION—Herbert B. Adams, Professor of American and Institu- 
tional History in the Johns Hopkins University. _ ^ ^ , ^ . . . 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES AND ASSOCI ATIONS- James McKeen Cattell, Professor of Psychology in Columbia 
University. 

EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO— Booker T. Washington, Principal of the Tuskegeo Institute. 

EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN— William N. Hailmann, Superintendent of Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDEX. 

Two large volumes, bound in blue buckram, 500 pp. each, 83.50^ carriage prepaid, cash with the order. 
Address all orders to the 

INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 132 Commercial Club BIdg., IndlanapolU, Ind. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. . ". .1 



Special 1Report6 



RUBL.ISHED BV 

THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



The Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools. Price, 25 cents. 

Committee appointed by The National Council at the Denver meeting, 1895 — Hon. Henrj Sabin, 

of Iowa, Chairman. 
Report made at Milwaukee meeting, 1897, 
ConBlsts of Report by the full Committee, 

Special Reports by each of three Sub-Committees on 

Rural School Maintenance, Rural School Supply of Teachers, 

Rural School Sapervision, Rural School Instruction and Discipline. 

ne Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements. Price, 25 cents. 

Committee appointed by the Departments of Secondary and Higher Education at the Denver 
meeting, 1895— Dr. A. F. Nightingale, Chairman. 

Report made at the Los Angeles meeting, 1899. 

This report is supplementary to the Report of the Committee of Ten, made in 1893. 

In addition to the main report, in which the Committee were assisted by a large number of 
<«minent educators as consulting members, there are several valuable reports on Science in Secondary 
Schools on each Physical Geography, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Physics, and a report on Science 
in the Qrades. 

Report of tlie Committee on Normal Schools. Price, 15 cents. 

Committee appointed by the Department of Normal Schools at the Denver meeting, 1895 — Pres. 
2. X. Snyder, Cliuirtnun. 

Report made to the .Vationnl Council, Los Angeles meeting, 1899. 

The report coiistists of a serie** of carefully prepared special papers by individual members of the 
•Committee, which wero subruitiud to the entire Committee for modification, and subsequently were 
adopted as published, viz.: ' 

The Function of the Normal School. 

^ Training Schools — A series of twenty-nine theses on various phases of training school work, with 
:tL discussion of each. 

Geographical and Historical Variations in Normal Schools. 

The Inner Life of the Normal School — touching spirit and aims. 

General Questions of Normal School Administration. 

Control and Maintenance oi Normal Schools, with statistical tables. 

The Report of the Committee on the Relations of Public Libraries to Public 
Schools. Price, 15 cents. 

Committee appointed by The National Council at the Washington meeting, 1898— J. C. Dana, 

Chairman. 
Report made to the National Council, Los Angeles meeting, 1899. 

The report comprises fifteen special reports by members of the Committee and eminent special- 
ists on a variety of topics touching the various relations of Libraries to Public Schools, as, 
Reading Lists — with several lists for the Libraries in Normal Schools, 

different grades. Libraries in Rural Schools, 

Improvments in Library Management, Cataloging Small Libraries, 

Aids and Guides to Library Work, The Librarian's Spirit and Method, 

Reports on Methods of Typical Libraries, . School Room Libraries, etc. 

ORDER THESE THROUGH THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Cbe Rew Books 



PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY FOR 1900 ARE: 



''First Days in SgIiooI/' 

By STEWART and COE. A Primer intended to be put 
into the hands of pupils the first day of schooL The book 
is beautifully illustrated in color, outline and wood ; is bound 
in cloth Pricey J85 cents* 

''A Rational Grammar of tlie En^llsli Lan^ua&e.'' 

Is by PtoL W. B. POWELL, Superintendent of Schools in 
"Washingfton Qty, D. C, assisted by Miss Louise Connelly* 
This book deals especially and carefully with Idioms* 

Price, 60 cents. 

"Scott's Talisman." 

Has been added to the series Electric School Readingfs* 
Abridgfed and furnished with a brief introduction by JULIA 
M« DEWEY^ late Superintendent of Schools^ North Adams, 
Mass* Price, 50 cents. 

CHARLES NORDHOFF has revised, and we have pub- 
lished in beautiful form, his 
'' Politics for Youn^ Americans^'' Price, 75.cents. 



I 
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Single copies of any of these boolK^will be sent by 
nuUl, postpaid, on receipt of^ the_ price» and cortes- 
pondence, looking to introductiont is invited*«^«^.^ 



American Book Company, 

ONCINNATI, OfflO. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



ANDREW M. Sweeney. President. ThC LaTgeSt and MOSt PrO^TCSSlYe Old 

Samuel Quinn. V.-Pres. and Supt. of Agents. j i^^ C^mDailV in the WOrld for Itfi ftP'e 

WILBUR S. Wynn. SecreUry and Actuary. *-*"^ l-^mpany m IHC WOFW lOF US a^C. 

t 

Insufance in Forcct December ZU 1899 $22,208»470 

Admitted Assets 4J7,780 

Liabilities 256*246 

Sorplus over all Liabilities, saved out of the busixiess in Hve years 161,534 

Deposit with State of Indiana for protection of all its policy holders 300,000 

No Other Company Could Show Such Results at the same age. 

The Company is inoorporaied under the Lefral Resenre, Compalsory Deposit Law of Indiana, ac- 
knowledged to be the best law ever enacted. Every policy is secured by a deposit of its entire reserve 
value with the 8ute of Indiana. 

The Company Issued All Forms of Life and Endowment Insure 
ance, with loan, cash and paid-up values, extensions, eta 

To Life Insurance Agents: 

Examine the Life Annuity Competitive Contract of this Company. A unique and advanced 
method, original with this Company, of securing a closer fraternity of interests between the 
agents and the Company. The only contract that gives an agent a fair show to grow with and 
share in the prosperity of his company as it grows and prospers. It enables the average agent to 
win a life competency and become independent. l¥rlte for Particulars* 



*5Vve CexvXTaV "SeacWs' "iV^exvc^ 



Ruggcry BuUdIng 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



We place teachers in every state in the Union. Our jpermanent clientage is larg^e, giving tis'many 
direct calls for teachers. We need firstclass teachers for all grades of Pubhc Schoolwork, for Col- 
leges and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution and Art Write us and we will tell 
you honestly what we can do for you. Reference book FREE. «^«^«^«^«^^«^^^^J|^ 



A NEW PATRIOTIC SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 



For DEWEY DAY, MAY t, 

DECORATION DAY, MAY 30, 
AMERICAN FLAG DAY, JUNE U, 



Entitled . 



COPYRIGHTED 

For each one of the above anniversary days, a $10 PRIZE will be awarded to some Indiana school that 
gives this entertainment and sends me the best report of its success. 

For copy and explanation of contest, 25 cents. Address, JESSE H. CARPENTER, 

Adjutant G. A. R. Post No. 150, Angola, Steuben Co^ Ind. 



I 
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STATE .SUPERINTENDENT FRANK L. JONES, 
PRESIDENT STOTT OF FRANKLIN COLLEGE^ 
SUPERINTENDENT HESTER OF EVANSVILLE, 
MR. E. G. MACHAN OF LA GRANGE, 
PROF, DAVID K. GOSS OF INDIANAPOLIS, 

Members of the 

State Board of Education of Indiana, 

COMMEND 



Blaisdeirs First Steps with 
American and Britisli Autliors 



As fully meeting the requirements of the Department of Public 
Instruction, relative to Teachers^ Examinations for J9d0: 



'^All applicants for a common school license of any 
grade are reqtsired to take an examination in Litera- 
ture. The qtsestions ^iU be quite elementary, and 
will cover the fields of English and American authors 
and selections*^ 



The authors treated are Longfellow, Southey, Wordsworth* 
Bryant, Tennyson, Scott, Gtmpbell, Whittier, Browning, Lowell, 
Macaulay, Irving, Goldsmith, Gray,, Milton, Hawthorne, Burns, 
Holmes, Addison, Byron, Cowper, Shakespeare, 



BLAISDELL'S LITERATURE IS 90 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID. 




t 



AMERICAN BOOK CO., Publishers, 

CINCINNATI. 1 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'SNEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 

No.l. Bapltael* Edited by Estrllb M. Hurll. 
No. 2. Rembrandt. By Estbll M. Hurll. 
Each No. 12mo. aboat 100 pagofi, with 16 full-page reproductions of oharac tern tic pictuces, explanatory text, and 

valuable introductory matter. 
In preparation ; llllcbaelaiiselo^ X. F. millet. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE for the four issues of the present school year: Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50, net, postpaid. 
Each issue: Paper, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, net, postpaid. 



THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

No. 135. CHiancer'n Prolog:ae«^ 

No. 136. Ckaneer^ Knlgbt^s Tale, and The Nan'i» PrleMfn Tale. 

The two Nos. edited, with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by Professor Fbakk J. Mathir, Jr. 
Each No.: Paper, 15 cents, net; the two Noi. in one vol.; Linen, 40 cents, net. 

No. 137. Horner^ Iliad. .Books I^ VI, XXII, XXIV. Bryant's Translatiop. 
With Introduction and Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names. Paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. 138. Hanrtliorue^i Coatotii Iioa»e, and main Street. With Introduction and Notes. 
Paper, 15 cents, net. 

No. ^p9. Howella'i* Doorstep Aequalutauce, and Other Sketches. With Introduction and 
Notes. Paper, 15 TTents, n«<. 

No. 140. Thackeray's Henry Esmond. With Introduction and many Illustrations (Quintuple Hum- 
6«r). Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 

Other numbers in preparation. 



DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT 0^ APPLICATION. 
4 Park Stetet, Bostoo. J I Eait J7th Street, New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



We can put jou in a position to 

PAY YOUR WAY THR0U6H COLLEGE 

^nd make money besides. $25.00 a week to 
teachers outside of school hours. $50.00 a week 
.for those devoting their whole time. Either sex. 
No canvassing. Send $1, our charges to start you. 

FREE EDUCATION BUREAU, Muncie, Ind. 



UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BELLS. 



SCHOOL BELLS 



Pvreit copper and tin only. Terms, etc., frae. 
McSHANB BILL FOUNDRY. Baltimviib. Md 

THE NEW 

CENTURY SONGS 

BY S. C. HANSON. 

Aitkor Of "Mernr Melodies." "Golden Glees," Etc. 

..This book has Just been issued. It has 9 pages devoted 
A the elements of maf>io. There are 11 pages of the 
dboioest old favorites, and 104 pages of new and spar- 
kling songs that will wake even the sleepiest school to 
new life. Order a sample copy. 
Prices : 25 cents in paper, 30 cents in boards. 
Addresai 

is C. HANSON & CO., Williansport, Ind. 




Edison's $lot Phonographs. 

PRICE, f33.00. 

Headquarters for everything in the talking 
machine line. Musical and other Records, new 
and original (New Process Loud Records), $3.60 
per dozen. 

Graphophoncs from •«*•*« $4«50 
Edison Gem Phonography • • 6*75 
Edcson Standard Phonography 16*00 
Edison Home Phonograph, * 25*00 
Edison Concert Grand (New) 85*00 

Brass Horns and Stands, Cabinets and all Talk- 
ing Machine supplies. '' 

Mail orders promptly filled. Send for latest lists. 
Repairs reasonable. Liberal disoouats to the trade. 

EMPIRE PHONOGRAPH CO.. 

N«. 2 West Utk Strett, New York City. 




«> 



Works on Philology and Criticism. 



Science Primer of Phllolo&y. 

ByJOHNPEILE. Qoth^flexftle, 

An admirable little wofk for HIeii Schools, SkaAnJdng 
the mutatiofis of wotds.' 

Study of English Words. 

By JESSIE MACMILLAN ANDERSON* Qoth," 

Beins: Hifi^h School work on Derivation aMmg the line 
calledior by the best Secondary Schools* 

New Word Analysts. 

By WILLIAM SWINTON* 154 pa^cs, • ♦ • ♦ 

A standard eleinentiUy text in Etymolosfy* 



$035 



$0-40 



$035 



A Stem Dlctionfiry of the English lan^uafte* 

By JOHN KENNEDY* Qoth, 282 pages, .V$tM 



English Words. 

By CHARLES R JOHNSON, Trinity College- 255 pages, 

An elementary sttidy of Derivations for fourth year 
English in High Schools and for Colleges. 

Our English. 

Five Essays by DR* ADAMS SHERMAN HDLL. Cbtiv • 

English in Schools*. 

English in Colleges. 

English in Newspapers and Novels. 

English in the Ptilf^ 

CoUoqtttial English. 

Skeat's Etymological Dictionary. 

Ckjtiif 633 pages, « 

The only reliable and standaid work of die kind in the 
English Language for philological work in CdOkges. 
Printed by the IMversity of Qzfofd. England. 

The Elementary Study of English. 

By WILLIAM J. ROLFE. Qoth, .*•,.*••• 



$084 



$080 



$1.25 



$0*36 



Hirts to teachers; a oiscussion on the Grammar School 
Course in English on teaching Historyt the English 

Language, etc* 



OV: 



Single Copies of any of these books will be sent by mai^ postpaU, 

receipt of the price* 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 

NEW YORK. 3t7 Walnut Street, 

QNONN ATI, OHIO* 



CHICAGO. 




WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

maniifacturitidTSUitioiMr. 







iliiuMM 



Printing. 
Lritlnographlng, 
Engraving, 
Blank Books, 
Half Tones, 
Legal Blanks, 
Stationery. 



EagtaYcd Copperplate Calling: Cards and Wedding: Invitations a Specialty* 
Office, 21 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-23 West Pearl Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND* 



^ We can put you in a position to 

PAY YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 

and make money besides. $25.00 a week to 
teachers outside of bchool hours. $50.00 a week 
for those devoting their whole time. Either sex. 
No canvassing. Send $4 , our charges to start you . 

FREE EDUCATIOII BUREAU, Mmcle, Ind, 

SCHOOL BELLS fflf^E® 

Purest copper and tin only. Termfl, etc., free. 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimorb, Mo. 



LADIES ONLY I 

time in proportion. Pleasant < 



time in proportion, 
intelligent, energetic 



Gentlemen need not applj. 
-^12 PER WEEK sore 

liar ^ 

nt 

len. , 

.ranteeA/ojr 



'or regalar worlc; spare 

nt emplojmei|t at home for 

ladies. Permanent position. 



ies. Address 

45Sk Philada., Pa. 



Celegrapby* Shorthand* 

We teach.it in four to six months and guarantee posi- 
tions whien competent at $40 to $65 per month All our 
Infltrnctorsi have been chosen from active railroad 
service. We can guarantee positions, because we h'<ve 
contracts withnumerous roads for furnishingOperators. 
etc. We defy any other school on earth to pl'ce its 
students on equal terms. Write for catalogue and terms. 

montpelier Celegrapb Schools 

montiielier, Ohio. 



NEW YORK 8TORE 



iB»TABLI»HED I8S3: 



•ole Aft«nt» for Butt^Mck Pattern* 



The Reason's Most Fashionable 

Tailor Made Gowns. 



Suits made of all-wool Cheviot hferge in 
three styles. These come with natty fly 
front and Eton Jackets and with the new 
box plaited skirt, some plain, some trimmed 
with rows of si Ik strappings; the price, ^lO 

Suits made of excellent quality hlack 
Cheviot Serge with Eton Jacket, with 
appliqued revers; collar edges and all lined 
with taffeta silk. Skirt with applique 
down the front and with the box plait 
in back, all applique. This handsome 
suit has' the appearance of a $20 or $25 

suit; the price is #19 

SECOND FLOOR. 



Pettis Dry Goods Co. 



•mr^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^*^^ \ 



I English Editions of the Glassies 

(r//E BEST LITERAL TRANSLATIONS.) 

Caesar MCDEVITTE, 10 75 

Vetgil DAVIDSON, 75 

SaUust WATSON, 75 

Livy. Books I-XX« SPILLAN, 75 

Books XX-XXX SPILLAN, 75 

Horace SMART, 75 

Qcetys Qratioas , YONGE, 75 

Cicero on Oj^tory and Orators WATSON, 75 

Ocero's Ttisctilan DispuUtsons YONGE, 75 

Cicero's Offices, etc EDWARDS, 75 

Tacitus. Vohane I— Annals OXFORD. 75 

Volume n— History, Germania and Agricola . .OXFORD, 75 

Terence RILEY, 75 

Fuvenal, and Persius EVANS, GiFFORE, 75 

Xenophon WATSON, 75 

Homer's Iliad .BUCKLEY, 75 

Homer^s Odyssey BUCKLEY, 75 

Herodotus GARY, 75 

Demosthenes. Volume I .,. . .KENNEDY, 75 

Volume II ^ KENNEDY, . 75 

Thucydkles DALE, 75 

Aeschylus BUCKLEY, 75 

Sophocles BUCKLEY, 75 

Euripides, Volume I BUCKLEY, 75 

Volume n BUCKLEY, 75 

Plato (Select Dialo^rues) GARY, 75 

Singfle G>pies of any of these Books will be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
any address upon receipt of the price* 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

NEW YORK. ONCINNATL ' CHICAGO. 



I 
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WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

manufactutina Stationer* 



Printing, 
Lithographing, 
Engraving, 
Blank Books, 
Half Tones, 
Legal Blanks, 
Stationery. 
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Engfravcd Copperplate Calling: Cards and Wedding: Invitations a Specialty* 
Office, 21 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-23 West Pearl Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



We can put you in a position to 

PAY YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 

r 

and make money besides. f25.00 a week to 
teachers outside of school hours. $50.00 a week 
for those devoting their whole time. Either sex 
No canvassing. Send $1, our charges to start you. 

FREE EDUCATION BUREAU, Miincic, M. 

iCHOOLBELLSlsis^ 

Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
MeSHANB BILL FOUNDRY* Baltimorb^ Mo. 



LADIES mum 

time in proportion. PleasAnt empl 

intelligent, enerffetic Iftdies. Pc 

8000 per year and expenses frnaram 
Donesi ^frork.Unaraalopportnnitjfor ladle 
Reliable Jtlanafactarerii, Box 45S, Phil 



Gentlemen need not apply. 
-=^'1 PER WEEK sure 

reiriiliir work; spare 

loyroent at home for 

''ermanent position. 

nteed. for 

le«.Addrees 

Philada., Pa. 



Celegrapby* Shorthand* 

We teach.it in four to six months and guarantee posi- 
tions when competent at $40 to $65 per month All our 
Instruotorsi have been chosen from active railroad 
service. We can guarantee positions, because we hnve 
contracts with numerous roads for furoishing Opera tors, 
etc. We defy any other school on earth to plxce its 
students on equal terms. Write for catalogue and terms.. 

montpelicr Cclcgrapb Schools 

montpslier, Ohio. 



NEW YORK 8TORE 



•ole Aftenta for Butterlck Patternft 



The Reason's Most Fashionable 

Tailor Made Gowns. 



Suits made of all-wool Cheviot ^erge in 
three styles. These c6rae with natty fly 
front and Eton Jackets and with the new 
box plaited skirt, some plain, some trimmed 
with rowsof silkstrappings; the price, ^lO 

Suits made of excellent quality black 
Cheviot Serge with Eton Jacket, with 
ap^)liqued revers; collar edges and all lined 
with tafieta silk. Skirt with applique 
down the front and with the box plait 
in back, all applique. This handsome 
suit has the appearMuce of a $20 or $25 

suit; the price is ^19 

SECOND FLOOR. 



Pettis Dry Goods Co. 



3oT aVV 6xvUvesUd \xv SducaWoxv 






F. H. Ripley, 
Miss J. E. Crane, 
Miss N. C. Love, 






W. H. Neidlinger, 
W. 8. B. Mathews, 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gay nor. 



INSTRUCTORS 

Thomas Tapper, 
Mrs. E. A. Thomas, 
H. E. Dann, 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

William J. Rolfe, Litt.P. 

DRAWING 

Miss Josephine Hartwell, 'i\fihB Frances E. Ransom. 

GEOGRAPHY 

J. W. Red way, F. R. G. S. 

MATHEMATICS 

M. A. Bailey, A. M. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, READING AND DRAMATIC EXPRESSION 

Mrs. Henry E. Fisk, Miss Agnes F. G'Neil. 

ETHICS, PEDAGOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

S. T. Dutton, A. B., 
Arnold Tompkins, Ph. D., 
W. N. Hailmann. 



William De Witt Hyde, D, D., LL. D. 
Edward Howard Griggs, M. A., 
EmilG. Hirsch, Ph. D., 



Full infoi-mation will be gladly fur ninhed to inquiirrs on application. 



^ 



PUBLISHED IN NAY 

Mind and Hand* Manual Training the Chief Factor in Education. By Charles 

H. Ham. 12mo, cloth, with illustrations, 464 pages ^1>2S3 

Mabel Loomis Todd's revision of Steele's Astronomy. ]2mo, cloth, 349 pages, l.OO 

The True Citizen. A new volume in the Series ^'Eclectic School Readings." By 

W. F, Markwick and W. A. Smith. 12mo, cloth, 251) pages 60 

Elementary Lessons in Language and Grammar. Being a remodeled and 
revisededitionof Harvey's Elementary Grammar. By Louise Connolly. 12mo, 
cloth, lt)8 pages 

Journalistic German* Selections from Current (Terman Periodicals. Edited 
by August Prehn, Ph. D. A new volume in the Series " Modern German 
Readings." r2mo, cloth, 208 pages 50 

Single copies of any of thtse hooka will be iff.nt by mail, poM-paidj ort ncdpt of the pnce. Con'9Si- 

pondeiice i.H cordially inrited. 
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WILLIAM B. BURFORD, 

manufacturing Stationer* 




Printing, 
Lithographing, 
Engraving, 
Blank Books, 
Half Tones, 
Legal Blanks, 
Stationery. 



Eng^raved G)pperplate Calling Cards and r.Weddmg Invitations a Specialty* 
Office, 21 West Washington Street, Factory, 17-33 West Pearl Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS^ IND. 



MEN SURA T/ON 

for EIGHTH GRADE or 
FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 

25 Cents. 
Address - - E. E. OLCOTT, 

North Vernon, Ind. 



Indiana, Terre Haute. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. ^i„^°ir?rf '^m"*: 

chanioal, Electrical, Civil EDgineerincr ; Chemical 
Courses; Architecture. Extensive shopK. Modernly 
equipped laboratories in all depts. Expeni^es low. 18th 
year. For catalogue address C. L. Mees, President. 



Celegrapby* Sbortband* 

We teach it in four to six months and guarantee posi- 
tions when competent at 1(0 to $&5 per month All our 
Instructors! have been chosen from active railroad 
serrice. VVe can guarantee po^^itions, because we have 
contracts with numerous roads for furninhingOperators. 
etc. We defy any other sohool on earth to plvce its 
students on equal terras. Write for catalogue and terms. 

niotitpelier Celegrapb ScbooU 

motitpelier, Ohio. 



THE INDIANA 



TRAINING SCHOOL 



INDIANAPOLIS. 



KEiiDLAR Course, two years. Preparatory 
Course, one year. Post Graduate Course for 
Normal Teachers, one year. Primary training 
a part of the regular work. 

Classes formed in September and February. 



Forty-five Free Scholarships Granted 
Each Term. 



SPECIAL PRIMARY CLASS IN 
MAY AND JUNE. 

Send for Catalogue. 

MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, Supt., 

1003 Coe Street. 



SIX NEW BOOKS. 



The AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY has just added a new volume to the 
Series '* Modern German Readings ;*' a new volume to the Series *' Stories of 
the States;*' two new volumes to the Series *' Eclectic School Readings;'* and 
has issued Dr. Cliarles F. Johnson's *' English and American Literature;" and 
the '* Graded School Register" by Dr. L. D. Harvey. 

ENGLISH AND ABfERIGAN LITERATURE. 

Outline History of English and American Literature. By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, 
Trinity College, Hartford. Principally for use in Colleges and higher grades of Academies 
and High Schools. i2mo, cloth, 552 pages with complete index and Illustrated $1.25 

THE »TORY OF ULY»6E». 

By M. CLARKE, author of " The Story of Aeneas,'* ** The Story of Troy,*' " The Story 
of Caesar," etc. i2mo, cloth, 283 pages. Beautifully illustratied, and containing an alpha- 
betical table Indicating the pronunciation of proper names $0.60 

ALICE'S VISIT TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

By Mary H. KROUT. i2mo, cloth, 208 pages: fully illustrated, principally from photo- 
graphs taken by the author, contains a double page map In colors of the Islands and a table 
of the pronunciation of Hawaiian names and terms .I0.45 

STORIES OF THE BADGER STATE (WISCONSIN). 

By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. Beautifully Illustrated and containing full Index. 
i2mo, cloth, 255 pages $0.60 

DER NEISTER VON PALNJTRA. 

By ALDOLF WiLBRANDT. Edited with Introduction and Notes by THEODORE 
HENCK'^LS, Chair of Modern Languages, Middlebury College. i2mo, cloth, 212 
pages ^.80 

GRADED SCHOOL REGISTER 

And Record Book. By L. D. HARVEY, State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Combines 
Daily Record of Attendance and Absence and Summaries for Term and Year, Records of 
Pupils by Grades and Classes, a Record of Each Pupil's Standing by Term and Year, a 
Record of Work bone In Each Class by Terms, Blanks for Programme of Dally Exercises, 
etc., etc. The most complete work of the kind published.. .^ fi.25 

Single copies of any of these works will be sent by mail, pospaid, on 
receipt of the price. Correspondence is cordially invited. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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